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ART.  I. 

REASON  AND  REVELATION. 


More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  Lord  Bacon  marked, 
C(  A  treatise  on  the  limits  of  reason  in  spiritual  matters,"*  as 
*  grand  desideratum  in  the  theological  literature  of  the  world. 
This  deficiency  still  exists.     Scraps  of  learning  on  this  sub- 
let may  indeed  be  found  in  various  systems  of  theology ; 
but  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  it,  such  as  is  at  all  commen- 
surate with  its  transcendent  importance,  we  can  no  where 
fad.    This  is  to  be  the  more  lamented,  because  of  the  good 
effects  which  such  a  treatise  would  naturally  tend  to  produce. 
It  "would  be  an  opiate,"  says  Bacon,  "to  stay  and  bridle, 
not  only  the  vanity  of  curious  speculations,  wherewith  the 

*  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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2  Reason  and  Revelation.  [January, 

schools  labor,  but  the  fury  of  controversies,  wherewith  the 
church  laboreth."*  In  so  far  as  it  would  have  this  effect,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to  the  fuller, 
the  brighter,  and  more  satisfactory  development  of  religious 
truth. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  greater  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  this  incalculably  important  subject  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  One  is,  that  "  the  fury  of  controversies"  has  raged 
with  such  continued  violence  as  scarcely  to  allow  us  the  lei- 
sure to  determine  the  legitimate  grounds  and  weapons  of  our 
warfare.  Most  writers  on  theology,  from  a  premature  devo- 
tion to  system,  have  found  it,  or  imagined  it,  their  interest  to 
cling  to  revelation,  without  a  due  regard  to  reason ;  or  else, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  laud  and  magnify  reason  at  the  expense 
of  revelation.  Some  have  either  openly  quarrelled  with  rea- 
son, or  put  such  slights  and  insults  upon  her,  as  to  bring  her 
quite  into  disgrace,  at  least  with  themselves;  while  others 
from  an  infinite  love  and  fondness  for  reason,  that  is,  for  their 
own  reason,  have  converted  revelation  itself  into  a  mere  echo 
of  the  oracle  within.  With  some  reason  is  so  full  of  darkness 
and  stupidity  that  it  is  only  fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  while 
revelation  is  all  in  all ;  with  others  reason  is  so  full  of  majesty 
and  light,  that  revelation  itself  must  condescend  to  reflect  its 
lustre.  Now  all  this  is  wrong,  decidedly  wrong.  It  has  got 
up  an  unnatural  warfare  between  two  things;  which,  of  all 
things  on  earth,  are  most  perfectly  adapted  to  dwell  together 
in  the  sweetest  and  most  loving  embraces.  For  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  more  opposition  between  reason  and  revelation,  be- 
tween the  intellectual  vision  of  man  and  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel,  than  there  is  between  the  effulgence  of  the 
sun  and  the  glad  eye  which  beholds  it.  It  is  a  most  unholy 
warfare,  this  in  which  their  friends  have  embroiled  them  ;  and 
one  that  is  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both.  For  with 
still  greater  truth  and  propriety  may  we  say  of  reason  and 
revelation,  what  Lord  Bacon  has  so  eloquently  said  of  the 
rational  and  empirical  faculties  in  man ;  namely,  that  "  their 

*  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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inauspicious  repudiations  and  divorces  have  hitherto  disturbed 
every  thing  in  the  great  family  of  mankind."  Let  us  see 
then  if  we  may  not  do  something  with«a  view  to  bring  about 
a  reunion  and  harmony  between  them.  If  we  may  not  do 
something  to  induce  the  too  exclusive  friends  of  reason  to  re- 
store revelation  to  that  awful  reverence  which  is  her  due ;  and 
the  too  exclusive  friends  of  revelation  to  permit  reason  once 
more,  and  with  joyful  hearts,  to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the 
Most  High.  If  we  may  not,  by  despising  neither  but  loving 
both,  restore  the  one  to  her  rights  without  impairing  the 
claims  and  authority  of  the  other. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  exclusive  friends  of  revelation. 
Luther,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  great  captains  who  led 
the  way  in  this  unnatural  war  against  reason.  Nor  are  his 
outcries  ever  so  passionate  and  so  loud  as  when  reason  is  most 
at  war  with  himself.  It  is  precisely  in  the  article  of  consub- 
stantiation,  which  is  to  transubstantiation  about  what  the 
varioloid  is  to  the  small  pox,  that  he  seems  most  determined 
to  crush  human  reason  and  trample  it  in  the  dust.  So  shall 
we  always  find  it ;  for  the  theologian  who  has  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity for  us  to  swallow,  will  always  begin  by  denouncing 
and  abusing  reason  as  a  blind  judge  and  most  arrogant  ca- 
viller. He  would  have  us  to  ask  no  questions ;  but  simply 
to  put  away  all  our  proud,  carnal,  conceited  notions;  and, 
approaching  him  with  the  humility  of  a  little  child,  meekly 
shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  mouths  for  its  reception. 

But  to  return.     Luther  is  about  to  hold  a  disputation  at 
Marburg  on  the  thesis  of  consubstantiation.     Few  assemblies 
have  ever  met  under  circumstances  of  more  thrilling  interest 
than  those  which  attend  this  conference  of  the  great  lights 
and  leaders  of  the  reformation.     It  is  to  be  decided  whether 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  shall  be  one,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  divided  ;  whether  they  shall   present  a  solid  and  un- 
broken front  to  the  enemy,  or  whether  they  shall   be  at  war 
among  themselves.     Hence  all  eyes  are  turned  towards  them 
with  solicitude,  and  all  hearts  beat  with  anxiety.     For  "  the 
great  men  who  had  led  the  people  in  their  footsteps  on  the 
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plains  of  Saxony,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
lofty  valleys  of  Switzerland,  were  there  met  face  to  face  :  the 
chiefs  of  Christendom,  separated  from  Rome,  were  come  to- 
gether to  see  if  they  could  remain  one."* 

Luther  enters  the  assembly.  He  approaches  the  tables, 
and  taking  a  piece  of  chalk  he  writes  on  the  black  velvet 
cover  the  four  words  "Hoc  est  corpus  meum,"  with  which 
he  is  to  conquer  and  subdue  his  adversaries.  He  is  reminded 
by  the  Landgrave's  chancellor,  and  in  the  prince's  name,  that 
"the  object  of  the  colloquy  is  the  re-establishment  of  union." 
If  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  was  a  time  when 
reason  and  revelation  should  have  met  together  to  bless  man- 
kind with  their  united  counsels,  that  time  was  then  at  hand. 
But  Luther  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  reason.  He 
had  already  accounted  it  an  unholy  thing,  and  fit  only  to  be 
cast  forth  from  the  sanctuary  of  God.  "  I  protest,"  says  he, 
"  that  1  differ  from  my  adversaries  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  I  shall  always  differ 
from  them.  Christ  has  said,  this  is  my  body.  Let  them 
show  that  a  body  is  not  a  body.  I  reject  reason,  common 
sense,  carnal  arguments  and  mathematical  proofs.  God  is 
above  mathematics.  We  have  the  word  of  God,  we  must 
adore  it  and  perform  it."f 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  words  "  this  is  my  body,"  might 
possibly  be  a  figure  of  speech,  and  reason  seems  to  confirm 
this  suggestion;  for  surely,  if  any  one,  pointing  to  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  should  say,  that  is  the  mother  of  Christ, 
no  person  in  his  right  mind  would  understand  the  speaker  to 
mean  that  the  picture  was  really  and  literally  the  Saviour's 
mother.  Every  one  would  see,  that  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  usage  of  all  languages,  he  had  merely,  by  a  figure 
of  speech,  put  the  thing  signified  iu  the  place  of  the  sign. 
But  vain  is  the  appeal  to  reason,  which  has  already  been  cast 
out  and  rejected.  "This  is  my  body,"  srili  repeated  Luther, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  words  written  before  him. 

*  D'Aubigne,  book  xiii. 
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"  This  is  my  body,"  the  devil  shall  not  drive  me  from  that. 
To  seek  to  understand  it  is  to  fall  away  from  the  faith.17* 
Ay,  "  the  faith  "  must  be  preserved,  and  hence  to  every  argu- 
ment of  reason  and  common  sense  the  unconquerable  reformer 
still  replies:  "  I  care  little  about  mathematics.!  My  dear  sirs, 
since  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  I 
believe  that  his  body  is  really  there."J 

But  how  is  it  possible  for  Christ's  body  to  be  wholly  in 
heaven  and  wholly  on  the  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
How  is  it  possible  for  his  body  corporeally  and  wholly  to 
exist  in  ten  thousand  places  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  in 
every  part  of  the  earth  where  the  eucharist  is  being  adminis- 
tered ?  "I  know  not  and  I  care  not,"  replies  Luther.  " It  is 
sufficient  for  me  that  Christ  says  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.'§ 
Having  become  sufficiently  heated  by  the  repetition  of  these 
sounds  and  the  opposition  of  reason  and  common  sense  to  his 
doctrine,  Luther  can  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience.  Seiz- 
ing the  velvet  cover  and  holding  it  up  in  the  eyes  of  Zwingle 
and  CEcolampadius,  he  exclaimed,  "  See,  see !  this  is  our  text ; 
you  have  not  driven  us  from  it  as  you  had  boasted,  and  we 
care  for  no  other  proofs.  "|| 

This  is  what  Lord  Bacon  would  call  "  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance." It  is  indeed  an  eminently  conspicuous  instance ;  ex- 
hibiting a  blind  reverence  for  the  mere  words  of  Scripture, 
and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason, 
in  their  very  highest  exaltation.  But  since  it  by  no  means 
belongs  to  the  class  of  "  solitary  instances,"  it  may  be  worthy 
of  a  few  serious  reflections.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  us 
that  Luther,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  warring  with  him- 
self and  his  own  principles  at  every  point,  as  well  as  with  the 
universal  voice  and  reason  of  mankind.  He  relied  upon  rea- 
son, that  is,  upon  the  decision  of  his  own  individual  reason, 

*  D'Aubigne,  book  xiii. 
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with  as  blind  and  dogmatical  a  confidence  as  ever  raged  in  a 
human  breast ;  and  instead  of  honoring  he  really  cast  a  sig- 
nal dishonor  upon  the  word  of  God. 

First,  he  relied  upon  the  decision  of  his  own  individual 
reason,  with  a  blind  and  dogmatical  confidence.     It  was  a  de- 
cision of  his  own  mind,  his  own  judgment,  his  own  reason,  that 
the  words, :<  Hoc  est  corpus  meum"  should  be  taken  in  a  literal 
and  not  in  a  metaphorical  sense.     And  this  decision,  weak  as  it 
was  in  itself,  he  confidently  opposed  to  all  other  "  reason." 
and  "common  sense"  and  mathematics,  about  which  he  cared 
nothing  in  the  comparison.     Practically,  then,  and  really,  it 
was  the  reason  of  other  men  which  he  despised  and  not  his 
own.     Forgetting  that  he  himself  might  possibly  err  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  insisted  uj>on  the  inexorable 
demand  that  his  opponents  should  either  submit  to  his  opinion 
or  else  be  abandoned  to  God's  judgment.     "  As  to  an  under- 
standing," said  he,  "  I  know  but  one  means  for  that,  and  this" 
is,  let  our  adversaries  think  as  we  do."  #    "  We  cannot,"  re- 
plied the  Swiss.     "  Well  then,"  said  Luther,  "  I  abandon  you 
to  God's  judgment,  and  pray  that  he  will  enlighten  you."f 
And  in  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  the  Swiss  were  plain- 
ly told,  ;<  You  do  not  belong  to  the  communion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church:  we   cannot   acknowledge   you   as    brethren." 
"  We  declare  to  you  once  more,"  said  Luther,  "  that  our  con- 
science opposes  our  receiving  you  as  brethren."     It  was  thus 
that  Luther,  the  avowed  contemner  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  could  so  far  rely  upon  the  decision  of  his  own  reason 
as  to  consign  a  Zwingle  and  an  (Ecolampadius  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  because  they  could  presume  to  differ  from  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  real  presence ! 

Secondly,  instead  of  honoring  he  really  cast  a  signal  dis- 
honor upon  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion known  to  all  jurists,  and  one  which  should  be  known  to 
all  theologians,  that  in  construing  mere  human  laws,  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  lawgiver  requires  that  we  should  make 

♦D'Aubigne,  book  ziii. 
t  Ibid. 
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his  words  agree,  if  possible,  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  This  is  most  clearly  and  unequivocally  the 
case,  when  such  an  agreement  may  be  effected  without  the 
least  violence  to  the  laws  or  usages  of  language.  The  legis- 
lation and  laws  of  Heaven  are  not  less  entitled  to  such  a  res- 
pectful consideration  at  our  hands.  It  is  certainly  better  to 
find  a  figure  of  speech  in  the  divine  word,  especially  if  it  is 
such  a  figure  as  is  exactly  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  other  portions  of  the  same  word, 
than  to  find  an  absurdity  therein.  It  is  certainly  better  by 
putting  such  an  easy  and  natural  sense  upon  the  words  of 
Scripture,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  than  to  array  them  in  direct  hostility  against  the 
clearest  dictates  of  reason.  This  were  not  only  to  dishonor 
Scripture  ourselves,  but  also  to  cause  others  to  dishonor  it. 

This  is  not  all.  There  was  a  still  greater  dishonor  cast  up- 
on the  word  of  God  by  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which  it 
was  espoused  by  Luther.  He  committed  the  very  common, 
but  still  very  flagrant  error,  of  insisting  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  word  should  be  invested  with  an  authority 
equal  to  that  of  the  word  itself.  He  forgot  that  "the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible ;"  that  it  is  not  a  mere  collection 
of  empty  sounds,  or  of  senseless  scrawls,  into  which  we 
may  project  our  own  thoughts  or  notions  or  prejudices ;  and 
then  claim  for  these  a  divine  authority.  In  short,  he  forgot 
to  reverence  the  word  of  God,  which  never  can  be  truly  done 
by  us,  until  we  learn  to  distinguish  between  our  interpreta- 
tion of  that  word,  and  the  word  itself. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  Luther  was  ever  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  reason,  as  often  as  it  made  in  his  favor ; 
and  it  was  only  when  it  uttered  a  voice  different  from  his  own 
that  he  rejected  and  despised  its  authority.  But  he  was  never 
able  to  do  so  with  impunity.  In  the  very  act  of  pouring 
contempt  on  reason,  he  was  secretly  resting,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  the  decision  of  his  own  fallible  judgment ;  and  in  the 
very  act  of  lauding  revelation,  he  was  casting  a  dishonor  up- 
on its  supreme  and  unrivalled  authority.     So  difficult  is  it, 
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either  to  honor  reason,  or  revelation,  without  honoring  both. 
We  might  were  it  necessary,  adduce  other  instances  by  the 
hundred,  of  the  errors  and  self-contradictions  of  those  who 
set  revelation  in  opposition  to  common  sense,  and  require  us 
to  sacrifice  reason  to  faith.  But  it  has  been  our  object  to  il- 
lustrate principles,  and  not  to  multiply  instances. 

On  the  other  hand  the  exclusive  friends  of  reason,  instead 
of  putting  honor,  have  brought  disgrace  upon  their  own 
cause.  As  Luther  disparaged  the  divine  word  by  raising  his 
own  interpretations  to  a  level  with  it ;  as  he  obscured  the 
glory  of  its  supreme  authority,  by  claiming  it  for  his  own 
invented  and  inconceivable  dogma  of  consubstantiation ;  so 
the  friends  of  reason  have  too  often  brought  disgrace  upon 
their  idol,  by  uttering  oracles  of  their  own  in  her  stead. 
Nothing,  indeed,  has  brought  such  lasting  discredit  upon  the 
sacred  cause  of  human  reason,  or  aimed  such  fatal  blows  at 
her  inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  as  the  multiform  and  in- 
numerable absurdities  which  have  been  put  forth  in  her 
name.  Endless  swarms  of  crude  fancies  and  wild  conceits, 
and  dark  bewildering  dreams,  have  come  forth  in  the  name  of 
reason ;  and  overrun  every  department  of  human  thought ; 
covering  them  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  with  clouds  of  dark- 
ness; until  reasonable  men  are  become  almost  ashamed  to 
plead  her  cause.  It  is  from  her  friends ;  her  ill-advised  and 
injudicious  friends,  that  reason  has  received  this  mortal  harm, 
far  more  than  from  all  her  enemies  combined.  "Look,"  has 
always  been  the  cry  of  its  adversaries,  "  what  reason  left  to 
itself  has  been  able  to  do !  Look  at  the  wild  wilderness  of 
contradictions  in  which  she  delights  to  wander !"  But  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  this  stone  is  not  wisely  cast  by  the  exclu- 
sive friends  of  revelation.  For  how  easy  and  obvious  the 
retort :  "  Look  what  revelation  left  to  itself,  has  been  able  to 
accomplish !  Look  at  the  innumerable  host  of  errors,  so  dark 
and  confounding  to  weak  minds,  with  which,  not  a  rational 
devotion  to  the  sense,  but  a  mere  blind  reverence  for  the 
word  of  revelation,  has  flooded  the  world  in  all  ages  of  its 
history." 
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Indeed  neither  should  be  left  to  itself;  for  God  designed 
that  both  the  greater  and  the  lesser  light  should  form  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  grand  system  of  truth.  Hence,  as  we  se- 
lected, for  the  purpose  of  salutary  warning,  a  "  conspicuous 
instance"  from  among  the  friends  of  the  one,  so  shall  we 
adduce  a  conspicuous  instance  from  among  the  too  exclusive 
advocates  of  the  other.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing  shall  be 
our  example.  We  shall  do  him  no  wrong ;  at  least,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  him,  as  we  have  done  Luther,  but  strict  jus- 
tice. 

It  is  the  boast  of  its  friends,  that  Unilarianism  is  a  rational 
system.  "  Unitarianism,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  is  Christianity 
stripped  of  those  corrupt  additions  which  shock  reason  and 
our  moral  feelings.  It  is  a  rational  and  amiable  system, 
against  which  no  man's  understanding,  or  conscience,  or  char- 
ity, or  piety  revolts."  Now  there  may  be  this  easy,  this  per- 
fect, this  glorious  correspondency  between  the  reason  of  Uni- 
tarians and  their  own  system,  just  because  their  system  has 
been  exclusively  derived  from  their  reason,  and  consequently 
bears  its  impress  and  image.  If  any  man  should  instantly 
and  at  once  reject  every  thing  which  appeared  absurd  to  him 
or  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  feason,  he  might  indeed 
with  a  clear  conscience  boast,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
shadow  of  any  thing  left  in  his  system  to  shock  his  reason. 
And  yet,  after  all,  his  system  might  be  exceedingly  meagre 
and  superficial ;  it  might  present  merely  the  surface  glory  of 
reason  without  any  thing  of  the  divine  life  and  power  of  rea- 
son within. 

Something  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in 
the  scheme  of  Dr.  Channing.  Trinity  is  one  of  those  "  corrupt 
additions  "—one  of  those  insane  fictions— one  of  those  shock- 
ing absurdities  which  Dr.  Channing  rejects  with  the  most  per- 
emptory scorn.  "  I  could  as  soon  believe,"  he  somewhere 
says,  "that  the  whole  human  race  are  but  one  person,"  as  to 
embrace  such  a  doctrine.  This  doctrine,  no  doubt,  as  con- 
ceived by  Dr.  Channing,  was  absurd ;  but  it  does  not  hence 
follow  that  it  was  so  monstrously  absurd  in  itself,  or  as  main- 
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tained  by  its  advocates.  A  very  moderate  share  of  respect 
for  the  reason  of  mankind  might  have  sufficed  to  keep  Dr. 
Channing  from  imputing  so  gross  an  absurdity  to  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  it — to  the  most  glorious  representatives  of  it, 
which  have  as  yet  appeared  to  shed  their  lustre  on  the  uni- 
verse of  God.  ♦ 

If  he  had  looked  into  their  writings,  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  docrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by  its  advocates,  is 
not  an  absurdity.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  concerning  it, 
no  fair  opponent  will  ever  make  such  a  charge  against  it.  If 
he  will  learn  the  doctrine  from  those  who  hold  it,  and  not 
from  himself,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  regard  it  as  an  ab- 
surdity. He  cannot  go  amiss  if  he  really  wish  to  find  the 
truth — to  ascertain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it 
stands  in  his  mind,  is  a  widely  different  conception  from  that 
tenet  as  it  is  maintained  by  its  advocates.  Trinitarians  do 
not  hold  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  and 
yet  only  one  person ;  or,  only  one  being  and  yet  three  beings. 
They  do  not  hold,  as  all  their  writers  assure  us,  that  there 
are  three  and  yet  one  in  the  same  sense,  but  only  in  dif- 
ferent senses — one  in  essence  and  yet  three  in  subsistence. 
This  ineffable  triune  distinction  of  persons,  or  hypostasis,  in 
no  way  conflicts  with  the  sublime  unity  of  the  One,  undi- 
vided, indivisible,  uncreated  and  eternal  Divine  Essence.  Of 
such  a  doctrine,  whatever  else  may  be  said,  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  It  is  only  a  gross 
caricature  of  it  which  can  make  it  a  gross  absurdity.  To 
symbolize  it  under  the  image  of  myriads  of  human  beings  of 
distinct,  individual  and  separate  men  as  constituting  but  one 
man,  is  not  to  represent  it  fairly — is  not  to  represent  it  as  held 
by  the  Butlers,  and  Pascals,  and  Barrows,  and  Liebnitz ;  by 
nearly  all  the  great  lights  and  ornaments  of  human  reason  in 
all  ages  of  the  Christian  world ;  but  to  misrepresent  it  grossly 
and  without  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  great  and 
good.  We  do  not  say  without  a  decent  respect  to  the  word 
of  God  itself,  because  we  wish  to  try  the  Unitarian  at  the 
bar  of  his  own  oracle ;  and,  besides,  because  he  may  allege 
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Scripture  in  favor  of  his  own  tenet,  while  it  is  known  and 
confessed  that  the  great  high  priests  of  reason  have  given 
their  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

We  do  not  produce  the  authority  of  great  names,  it  will  be 
observed,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  simply 
to  show  with  how  little  respect  they  are  treated  by  these 
great  admirers  of  human  reason;  to  show  how  easily  they  can 
attribute  the  grossest  absurdities  to  them  without  sufficient 
evidence,  but  upon  their  suspicion  of  their  weakness ;  to  show, 
in  one  word,  that  it  is  not  the  reason  of  other  men  which 
Unitarians  admire,  but  their  own. 

Their  method  of  dealing  with  the  doctrine  in  question  re- 
minds one  of  the  tyro  in  mathematics.  We  have  said  to  such 
a  one,  that  "two  lines  lying  in  the  same  plane  may  be  indefi- 
nitely produced,  and  continually  approach  each  other,  with- 
out meeting  or  intersecting."  "  It  is  impossible,"  said  he. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  we  replied ;  "  it  admits  of  the 
most  rigid  mathematical  demonstration."  He  smiled,  and 
his  smile  as  good  as  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  it ;  the  very  idea 
is  absurd,  and  no  rational  being  can  believe  it."  "  But,"  said 
we,  "  it  admits  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  so  clear  and 
irresistible  that  all  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  world 
have  given  their  sanction."  He  seemed  to  stand  amazed,  to 
be  quite  as  much  astonished,  indeed,  as  the  Unitarian  is  at  the 
prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  then  walked 
tip  to  the  blackboard,  and  taking  a  piece  of  chalk,  he  drew 
two  straight  lines  on  it,  making  an  angle  with  each  other,  and 
asked  with  great  confidence,  "  Do  you  say  that  if  these  two 
lines  be  indefinitely  produced,  they  will  never  meet  ?"  "  No, 
sir,"  said  we,  "  we  did  not  speak  of  two  right  lines ;  we 
meant  a  right  line  and  a  curve."  The  source  of  his  error  was 
obvious ;  he  did  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  mathematicians  as 
absurd,  but  only  the  false  conception  of  his  own  mind.  Now, 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  two  straight  litres  of  this 
tyro  in  mathematics  is  not  a  more  inaccurate  representation  of 
the  hyperbola  and  its  assyntote,  than  is  Dr.  Channing's  con- 
ception of  the  doctripe  of  the  Trinity,  of  that  doctrine  itself. 
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This  rational  method  of  dealing  with  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion is  common  with  Unitarians.  The  Deity  of  Christ  is 
frequently  disposed  of  by  them  according  to  the  same  short 
and  easy  method  with  the  Trinitarians.  "  To  say  that  the 
same  person,"  they  allege,  "  is  both  finite  and  infinite  is  a 
plain  contradiction."  These  are  not  the  words  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  but  he  says  that  the  doctrine  of  two  such  natures  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  "  is  involved  in  a  gross  absurdity."* 
If  these  learned  authors  had  only  reflected  for  a  moment  on 
the  first  elements  of  logic,  they  would  have  seen  that  no  two 
propositions  can  contradict  each  other,  unless  they  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  thing,  to  one  and  the  self-same  object  of 
thought.  Or  if,  discarding  all  logic,  they  would  just  hold  in 
their  hasty  judgments  long  enough  to  perceive  that  the  term 
finite  might  possibly  be  applied  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  the  term  infinite  to  his  divine  nature,  every  appearance 
and  shadow  of  contradiction  would  vanish  from  the  proposi- 
tion ;  unless,  indeed,  they  should  continue  to  view  it  with  ex- 
ceedingly unsteady  and  wavering  minds.  Suppose  one  should 
say,  for  example,  that  man  is  mortal,  and,  in  the  same  dis- 
course, also  declare  that  man  is  immortal,  who  would  imag- 
ine that  he  had  contradicted  himself?  So  far  from  seeing 
any  contradiction,  who  would  not  at  once  perceive  the  truth 
of  both  propositions?  But  this  case  is  precisely  parallel  with 
the  one  under  consideration  ;  those  who  can  see  a  contradic- 
tion in  either  must  be,  it  seems  to  us,  more  eager  in  pursuit 
of  absurdities  than  of  the  truth. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  just  as  a  sovereign  contempt  for  rea- 
son in  general  may  signify  nothing  more  in  practice  than  a 
total  disregard  of  the  reason  of  other  men,  so  the  most  pro- 
found admiration  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  human  reason, 
as  having  something  "  truly  divine  "  in  it,  may  imply  noth- 
ing more,  in  reality,  than  an  admiration  of  one's  own  individ- 
ual reason.  All  this  may  be  very  natural,  but  surely  it  is  not 
very  creditable.  It  betrays  an  impatience  of  contradiction,  a 
haste  and  precipitancy  in  the  formation  of  opinions,  even  in 
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regard  to  the  most  important  subjects,  which  is  unfavorable, 
in  a  high  degree,  to  the  careful,  patient  and  protracted  elabo- 
ration of  truth.  It  makes  self,  not  the  organ  of  enquiry 
merely,  but  the  oracle  to  be  consulted. 

Now,  to  profit  by  these  examples,  let  us  suppose  that  rea- 
son and  revelation  seem  to  contradict  each  other ;  how  should 
we  proceed  in  such  a  case  ?  We  should  reject  neither ;  for 
both  are  lights  from  heaven.  We  should  rather  imitate  Mo- 
ses, who,  when  he  saw  an  Egyptian  and  an  Israelite  strive 
together,  avenged  the  wrong  which  the  Israelite  suffered,  and 
smote  the  Egyptian ;  but  when  he  saw  two  Israelites  in  con- 
flict, he  asked,  "  Ye  are  brethren  ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to 
another?"  In  plain  English,  we  should  enquire  into  the 
grounds  of  this  apparent  quarrel,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation and  establish  harmony  between  reason  and  reve- 
lation. We  should  begin  with  reason,  in  the  first  place,  and 
examine  her  testimony  severely,  but  yet  fairly,  to  see  if  we 
had  not  either  misunderstood  her  dictates,  or  else,  by  our  own 
misconceptions,  applied  them  wrongly.  In  this  way  reason 
may,  perchance,  be  delivered  from  error  and  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  divine  word.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
then  we  should  turn  our  attention  to  revelation  to  see  if  we 
have  not  misunderstood  its  teachings,  and  too  hastily  relied 
upon  an  imperfect  interpretation  of  it.  In  this  way  we  may 
find  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture,  instead  of  the  supposed 
one  ;  and  a  meaning  too  which  will  harmonize,  not  only  with 
the  dictates  of  reason,  but  also  with  other  portions  of  revela- 
tion. Such  a  scrutiny  of  reason  is  demanded  by  a  reverence 
for  revelation,  and  such  an  examination  of  revelation  is  dim 
to  a  respect  for  reason.  And  both  are  indispensably  necessary. 
The  careful  and  loving  study  of  each  is  the  best  possible  way 
to  correct  our  errors  in  regard  to  the  other  as  well  as  to  de- 
termine the  position  and  limits  of  the  truths  belonging  to 
both.  No  man  can  make  war  upon  the  one,  either  openly  or 
undesignedly,  without  doing  a  frightful  injury  to  the  other. 

Newton  himself,  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  correct  mea- 
surement and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  could  not  have  ascer- 
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•t 
tained  the  principles  or  attained  to  a  scientific  view  of  the 

solar  system.     If  he  had  not  first  studied  and  clearly  compre- 
hended the  laws  of  motion  pertaining  to  earth  and  earthly 
objects,  he  could  never  have  obtained  an  insight  into  the  sub- 
lime laws  which  regulate  all  the  shining  hosts  of  Heaven. 
The  order  of  his  knowledge  was  from  earth  to  Heaven.    In 
like  manner,  if  we  would  clearly  understand  the  principles 
and  truths  of  revelation,  or  the  grand  system  of  which  those 
principles  and  truths  form  the  parts,  we  must  first  analyze  the 
phenomena  and  laws  and  processes  of  the  human  mind,  and 
render  them  clear  to  our  inmost  apprehensions.     We  must  as- 
cend from  reason  to  revelation.     And  again,  in  order  to  make 
a  geodetic  survey  of  the  earth,  recourse  must  be  had  to  an 
observation  of  the  stars ;  it  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
alone,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  can  be  correctly  mapped 
out  and  fairly  exhibited.     We  must  return  from  Heaven  to 
earth.     In  like  manner,  if  we  would  correct  the  prejudices 
and  follies,  the  aberrations  and  errors,  of  the  human  mind,  we 
must  be  guided  by  an  observation  and  knowledge  of  the 
great  truths  of  revealed  religion.     We  must  descend  from  re- 
velation to  reason.     It  is  the  advantage  of  this  twofold  pro- 
cess, as  we  have  seen,  that  each  is  made  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  other.     If  we  look  to  revelation  alone,  without  regard 
to  the  laws  and  processes  and  dictates  of  reason,  it  will  inevi- 
tably present  a  scene  of  great  apparent  confusion  and  disorder, 
in  which  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  error,  beauty  and  de- 
formity, will  appear  to  struggle  for  the  ascendancy.     And  if 
we  rely  upon  reason  alone,  without  reference  to  the  simple 
but  sublime  teachings  of  revelation,  we  shall  be  forever  bound 
to  the  earth  by  inveterate  prejudices,  or  else  misled  and  lost 
amid  the  wild  conceits  of  the  imagination.     It  is  only  by  a 
due  regard  to,  and  loving  reverence  of  both  reason  and  reve- 
lation, that  the  great  everlasting  lineaments  and  features  of 
either  can  be  seen  to  advantage.     It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
reason  can  be  raised  and  illuminated  and  transformed  into  the 
divine  image  of  revelation ;  or  that  the  divine  image  of  reve- 
lation, by  presenting  itself  in  its  own  light  and  beauty,  can 
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commend  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

Iu  short,  as  it  was  by  its  alliance  with  astronomy,  that 
geography  first  became  a  real  science  ;*  so  it  is  only  by  its 
union  with  revelation  that  human  reason  can  ever  become 
truly  rational.  And  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  only  by 
planting  itself  on  data  furnished  by  geography,  that  physical 
astronomy,  the  most  complete,  magnificent  and  beautiful  of 
all  the  schemes  of  human  knowledge,  became  possible  as  a 
science ;  so  it  is  only  by  a  deference  to  the  laws  and  dictates 
of  reason,  that  the  sublime  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation 
can  ever  be  made  to  assume  a  systematic  and  harmonious  and 
glorious  form,  such  as  shall  be  worthy  of  its  own  divine  origi- 
nal and  essence.  The  very  perfection  and  glory  of  each  con- 
sists in  the  intimate  union  and  consentaneous  development  of 
both.  Let  no  man,  then,  presume  to  rend  asunder  what 
God  has  so  inseparably  joined  together. 


AET.  II. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ELEMENT  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 


By  Rev.  Lotiok  Pibroe,  D.  D.,  Sarannah,  Ga. 


CONTINUED    FROM   NO.    IV.,    P.    34. 

The  subject  of  church  government,  in  all  its  bearings  on 
the  ministry  and  the  membership,  is  one  of  great  interest. 
Human  governments,  of  whatever  grade,  from  the  most  licen- 
tious democracy  up  to  the  most  absolute  monarchy,  are  of 
human  origin  and  structure,  and  may  be  obeyed  or  resisted  at 
the  option  of  the  people,  a  majority  of  whom  may  change  the 
government,  either  by  changing  its  agent  or  agents  and  in- 

*  Celestial  Cycle,  vol.  i.    Prolegomena,  p.  15. 
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• 
stalling  others,  or  by  changing  their  constitution  and  com- 
pelling their  agents  to  administer  the  laws  under  new  modifi- 
cations. All  this  may  be  done  very  righteously  and  even 
necessarily,  because  if  the  broad  averment  of  our  declaration 
of  independence  is  morally  correct,  then  it  is  true  that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  all  political  power.  They  may 
change  the  form  of  their  government  by  force,  if  force  be  the 
rule,  or  by  law  if  conventional  remedy  be  admissible.  They 
might,  of  course,  resolve  a  democracy  into  a  monarchy,  or  re- 
duce a  monarchy  to  a  democracy.  But  our  position  is,  that 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  (which  kingdom  is  the 
church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  instituted  by  him  and  his 
apostles,  with  its  officials,  laws,  sacraments,  services  and  dis- 
cipline,) is  amoral  and  spiritual  monarchy.  Whatever  may 
be  done  in  reference  to  its  simple,  economical  polity,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  left  the  question 
of  church  authority  and  government  entirely  open.  It  is 
good  ground  for  us  that  there  was  an  Old  Testament  church; 
that  its  organization  was  essentially  divine.  The  laws  of  its 
regulation  were  ordained  of  God.  Its  spiritual  supervisors, 
guardians,  officers  and  priests  were  all  appointed  according  to 
a  divine  law,  and  ministered  not  according  to  facile  legisla- 
tion, but  according  to  an  absolute  constitution,  which  could 
neither  be  enlarged  nor  contracted  only  by  an  act  of  the  most 
sacrilegious  rebellion.  The  declaration  that  these  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  were  written  for  our  learning  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  mind  of  God  is  to  be  ascertained  by  us 
through  a  careful  examination  of  the  divine  indications  made 
to  the  Jews ;  for,  although  there  was  the  literal  and  formal, 
there  was  nothing  but  what  was  connected  directly  with  the 
moral  and  spiritual.  But  for  this  we  would  have  been  as  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  at  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  as 
if  God  had  opened  no  medium  of  revelation  through  Moses 
to  our  fallen  race.  But  this  twilight  dispensation  of  the 
church,  which  embodied  in  its  shadowy  state  the  mingled  rays 
of  the  full  orbed  sun  of  righteousness,  lead  directly  into  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  did  not  drop  out  one  iota  of 
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its  moral  intents.  Therefore  we  contend,  that  either  God 
had  no  moral  intent  in  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament 
church,  or,  that  if  he  had,  that  that  moral  intent  is  still  in  in- 
destructible existence  in  the  New  Testament  church  at  this 
day.     And  this  is  our  opinion. 

Now,  if  the  mode  of  church  organization  and  church  gov- 
ernment be  inferrible  at  all  from  the  economy  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament church,  we  affirm  that  the  Scripture  model  of  church 
government  is  decidedly  monarchical ;  or,  to  suit  ourself  bet- 
ter as  to  a  term,  the  model  is  decidedly  theocratic.  This  is 
our  central  idea,  and  shall  be  our  point  of  departure  and  re- 
turn in  this  essay.  God  must  reign  in  Zion,  and  that  with- 
out a  rival.  As  to  the  question  of  specific  government  in  the 
church  of  God,  it  was  either  left  an  <?pen  question,  or  a  set- 
tled question.  If  left  open,  then  was  the  church  left,  in  all 
her  organic  and  disciplinary  interests,  to  the  capriciousness  of 
human  legislation.  If  a  settled  one,  then  all  this  mouthing 
about  curtailed  rights  and  privileges  is  but  the  whimperings  of 
a  political  and  worldly  lust  of  place  and  power.  Although 
the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  may  not  have  laid  down  in 
terms  and  in  form  a  system  of  church  police,  yet  if  they  have 
left  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  church  law  and  action, 
they  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Christ  did,  in  form,  lay 
down  the  proper  process  of  a  church  trial,  at  least  in  one  de- 
gree of  church  offences ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  case  of  offence, 
which  of  all  others,  is  the  most  exciting  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  church ;  personal  offences.  A  church  member 
may  commit  any  kind  of  sin,  simply  as  a  moral  offence 
against  God  and  moral  order,  and  there  will  be  only  common 
regret  and  concern.  But  if  the  offence  be  against  the  name, 
character  and  affections  of  a  member,  feeling  is  enlisted,  con- 
fidence shaken,  and  union  destroyed.  Here  discipline  is  or- 
dered ;  but  its  first  object  is  cure.  If  successful,  the  difficulty 
is  settled,  and  the  offended  must  forgive.  If  the  offence  is 
persisted  in,  the  offended  must  call  in  others  to  witness  the 
tender  of  peace  and  reconciliation.     But  if  the  amende  hon- 
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arable  is  still  refused,  it  must  be  told  to  the  church,  and  the 
church  may  labor  to  bring  the  offender  to  a  seuse  of  right. 
But  if  all  fail,  and  the  offender  pertinaciously  pursues  his 
course,  his  exclusion  from  the  church  is  commanded.  Where 
is  the  room,  or  what  the  necessity,  for  a  vote  on  such  a  case  ? 
Is  it  to  ascertain  whether  the  offender  shall  do  justice  to  the 
offended  ?  This  is  demanded  by  the  Supreme  law.  Is  it  to 
determine  whether  the  offender  shall  be  expelled  ?  This  is 
already  determined  by  the  law  in  the  case.  And  woe  be  to 
the  church  that  takes  away  from  the  word  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book.  Does  uot  the  commission  given  by  our  Lord  to 
his  ministers  carry  on  its  face  the  evidence  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  executive  officers  of  the  church.  Execu- 
tive officers  are  not  lopked  upon  as  making  laws,  but  as  exe- 
cuting them  according  to  the  intendment  of  the  government. 
And  if  the  laws  are  absolute,  and  especially  perfect,  as  the 
laws  of  God,  they  must  necessarily  be  so  far  removed  from 
the  chances  of  a  mere  jury  finding  as  to  insure  the  legal  pen- 
alty in  all  cases  where  the  law  tries  the  crime  by  the  manifest 
moral  dereliction  of  the  offender.  The  church  can  never  have 
the  right  to  try  the  question,  has  the  accused  violated  the  law 
of  God,  when  the  law  of  God  declares  itself  violated.  The 
church  may  do  much  to  reclaim  the  offender,  but  if  the  offen- 
der persists  in  his  evil  course,  the  church  cannot  avert  his  doom. 
The  law  is  absolute.  It  is  the  law  of  an  Almighty  King. 
The  execution  of  this  law  is  deposited  somewhere.  And 
where  is  it  most  likely  the  executive  power  was  lodged  ?  If 
in  the  church,  as  a  popular  association,  or  as  a  corporation, 
there  is  no  existing  absolute  law  in  the  church.  Because  the 
rule  is,  that  the  paramount  law  in  the  polity  of  the  church  is 
whatever  the  last  authorized  session  of  the  church  agreed 
upon,  and  will  be  subject  to  new  modifications  at  the  next. 
All  such  notions  are  wide  of  that  law  which  requires  that  we 
should  live  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord. 

That  the  Apostles  exercised  a  very  summary  authority  over 
the  membership  of  their  churches,  ope  would  naturally  infer 
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from  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  his  own  pastoral  visitations, 
and  in  the  duties  belonging  to  this  relation,  as  held  and  exer- 
cised by  others.  He  nowhere  alludes  to  the  work  as  if  him- 
self and  others  were  mere  chairmen  and  presidents  of  church 
sessions,  bnt  always  as  to  the  executors  of  a  great  and  settled 
law  economy ;  as  to  men  who  were  to  execute  a  sentence 
passed  by  law  itself,  and  not  by  the  finding  of  a  jury. 

It  cannot  avail  much  for  objectors  to  say,  that  this  summa- 
ry exercise  of  discipline,  was  by  Apostles  and  ended  with 
their  days.     For  if  their  example  did  not  descend  to  us,  as  a 

« 

model  of  pastoral  power,  nothing  descended,  for  no  process 
of  jury  trial  is  even  hinted  at,  as  ministers  are  every  where  ad- 
dressed as  the  protectors  of  church  purity,  by  the  exercise  of 
executive  power.     It  is  true,  the  church  may  be  considered 
as  a  divine  corporation ;  but  as  a  republic  or  mere  common- 
wealth, it  cannot.     The  sacred  rights  of  a  spiritual  commu- 
nion were  secured  by  the  imperial  law  of  God.     The  church 
has  no  relation  to  nor  connection  with  any  merely  human  or 
civil  polity.     It  is  an  organization  of  Heaven's  own  design, 
based  on  the  divine  law,  amenable  only  at  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ,  so  far  as  church  rights  and  obligations  go ;  and  no 
one  can  grant  any  favor  not  granted  by  the  prescriptions  of 
God's  law.     In  this  respect,  the  church  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  court  of  law.     It  is  not  the  province  of  the   church  to 
bestow  pardon,  as  much  as  it  is,  to  dispense  justice.     The 
church  has  greatly  erred  in  seeking  her  fame   in  the  exercise 
of  what  amounts,  practically,  to  a  law  of  leniency.     The  world 
has  never  seen,  neither  will  it  ever  see,  a  church  of  high, 
commanding  moral  and  spiritual  lustre,  where  the  policy  is 
marked  with  leniency.     Leniency  in  reference  to  church  sins 
is  but  a  hair  breadth  rembve  from  a  license  to  proceed  farther. 
Churches  where  the  law  of  God  is  executed  with  certainty, 
and  where  the  pure  doptrines  of  grace  are  properly  enforced, 
are  always  illustrious   examples  of  Christian  character.     But 
such  discipline  is  never  seen  in  any  congregation,  except  those 
where  the  presiding  minister  is  clothed  with  a  good  deal  of 
executive  power,  and  has  the  moral  courage  to  do  his  duty, 
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and  a  heart  and  mind  prepared  and  qualified  for  his  responsi- 
ble office. 

If  the  church  bear  any  real  analogy  to  a  spiritual  and  di- 
vine corporation,  then  is  she  shut  up  to  the  specified  grants 
of  power  laid  down  in  her  charter.  That  such  was  the  case 
in  the  Old  Testament  church  will  not  be  denied.  And  every 
act  was  blessed  or  cursed  just  as  it  was  agreeable  to  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  divine  law.  When,  or  where,  the  spirit  of 
this  economy  has  been  reversed,  I  find  not.  The  most  strin- 
gent laws  against  ungodly  living,  are  every  where  encouraged 
and  injoined  in  the  New  Testament.  Brotherly  intercourse 
itself  is  forbidden  with  offenders,  but  it  is  only  forbidden  as 
brotherly  intercourse,  not  as  citizenship  intercourse.  So  that 
the  church  is  not  only  a  corporation,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
a  close  corporation.  And  if  as  a  divine  corporation,  the 
church  may  enact  by-laws,  to  govern  her  movements,  yet  is 
she  still  shut  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  her  divine  charter. 
She  dare  not  change  her  fundamental  law.  The  corruption 
and  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have 
been  brought  about  in  this  way.  And  the  angels  or  presid- 
ing ministers  of  these  churches  are  peculiarly  censured,  and 
blamed  in  these  cases. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  our  purpose,  to  remark,  that 
these  seven  epistles  were  directed  to  the  presiding  ministers  of 
these  churches,  and  that  they  were  censured,  because  they 
suffered  certain  evils  named.     This  must  have  implied  a  neg- 
lect of  discipline,  because  they  could  not  have  been  kept  out 
by  preaching  against  them.     And  if  the  execution  of  law  was 
with  the  church,  and  not  with  the  pastor,  it  was  the  church 
that  suffered  these  irregularities,  and  not  directly  the  minister. 
Nor  could  he  have  controled  the  case  unless  he  was  invested- 
with  executive  rights  and  powers.     Then  by  failing  or  refus — 
ing  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  he  made  himself  cul — 
pable. 

Ministers  bear  rule,  under  God,  of  the  most  weighty  an(3 
responsible  kind.  They  hold  office  as  accountable  stewards^ 
and  agents.     Paul  ordered  Titus  to  exhort  and  rebuke  witLr^ 
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all  authority.  And  the  apostolic  ministers  were  spokeu  to 
and  of,  as  rulers  over  the  church.  The  church  was  com- 
manded to  obey  them  as  rulers  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
These  ministerial  rulers  were  forbidden  to  rule  as  lords  over 
God's  heritage,  but  by  being  ensamples  to  the  flock.  No 
doubt  but  that  this  is  in  confirmation  of  our  general  opinion. 
A  lord  over  God's  heritage,  would  be  a  usurper  of  power,  as 
is  common  to  earthly  lords.  But  ministers,  exacting  of  their 
church  members,  a  walk  in  conformity  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual  economy  of  Christ's  kingdom,  usurp  no  power  as 
lords,  but  only  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  office  created  to  main- 
tain existing  laws.  A  minister  therefore,  exercising  this  func- 
tion of  wholesome  discipline,  could  only  be  condemned  when 
it  should  be  settled  that  he  had  discharged  a  member,  whose 
fault  was  imagined  but  did  not  exist  by  the  clear  light  of 
God's  word.  We  wish  it  well  understood,  that  the  right  we 
contend  for,  as  a  right  vested  in  aud  exercised  by  the  apostolic 
ministry,  did  only  extend  to  such  matters  as  were  decided  by 
the  clear  rule  of  a  divine  law.  Open  questions  were  treated 
as  open  questions.  But  points  decided  were  received  and  act- 
ed upon  as  decided.  Consequently  members  violating  God's 
word,  and  persisting  in  the  fault  were4iot  ordered  to  be  tried, 
but  their  rejection  from  church  fellowship,  and  excommuni- 
cation from  the  church,  were  demanded.  Let  these  remarka- 
ble facts  be  borne  in  mind.  We  are  said  to  have  the  apostles 
for  an  example. 

To  resume  our  maxim  again,  that  the  more  direct  the  exe- 
cution of  wholesome  discipline  is,  the  more  certainly  it  will 
be  executed,  brings  us  to  remark  upon  the  power  and  the  pre- 
sent developments  of  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Church.     Fifty  years  ago  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline was  much  more  direct  and  summary  than  it  is  now. 
And  it  is  not  worth  while  to  deny  it,  subordination  to  church 
order,  discipline,  and  a  stringent  morality,  were  more  evident, 
decided  and  Scriptural  in  those  days  than  now.     And  there 
was  no  servility  of  feeling   in  the  case.     All  was  a  holy 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  for  the  glory  of  God ; 
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and  on  the  part  of  the  church  for  the  purity  of  Zion.  It  was 
the  one  united  feeling  of  the  church  that  the  regular  patter 
of  the  church  was  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  her 
purity  and  laws.  This  peculiar  feature  in  the  government  of 
the  church  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wesley 
exercised  over  his  societies  a  very  undivided  control.  They 
were  but  religious  societies.  They  stood  in  a  very  peculiar 
relation  to  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  they  submitted,  with  great  re- 
verence to  his  godly  and  unbiassed  judgment.  Religion,  in 
its  broad,  deep  character,  was  the  sole  object,  and  reason  of 
their  association.  Consequently,  when  any  members  failed 
to  fulfil  the  intents  of  his  general  rules,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  religious  conformity,  they  were  laid  aside.  His 
maxim  was,  let  there  be  no  exempt  case.  He  received  them 
only  in  view  of  holy  living.  And  when  holiness  ceased  to 
be  their  motto,  and  a  loose,  carnal  course,  or  a  vain  confor- 
mity to  the  world  took  precedence  of  religion,  they  were  dis- 
missed. This  method  of  preserving  the  church  from  a  cor- 
rupt membership  was  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  government  and  management  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  long  since  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
writer  of  her  disciplinary  usage. 

All  the  established  customs  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  min- 
istered to  the  easy  and  safe  administration  of  the  general 
rules.  Class  meetings  and  love  feasts  was  attended  to  with 
closed  doors.  They  were  select  and  specially  religious.  The 
law  of  custom  was  in  literal  conformity  with  what  was  re- 
garded the  law  of  the  church.  No  libertine  notions  found 
favor  in  the  church.  All  was  transacted  upon  the  square  of 
Methodism ;  and  that  was  predicated  of  the  Bible  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every  preacher  in  charge  of  a 
circuit  or  station  felt  himself  unconditionally  bound  to  see 
that  the  members  in  his  charge  duly  observed  the  general  rules, 
and  walked  as  Christ  also  walked.  No  one  ever  discerned 
that  the  pastor  had  overstepped  his  bounds  when  he  calmly 
but  rigidly  enforced  the  rules.  On  the  contrary,  all  regarded 
the  minister  who  was  not  literally  strict  in  their  enforcement 
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as  a  bane  instead  of  a  boon.  In  those  days,  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  church  partook  more  of  theocratic  order,  and 
less  of  the  democratic,  quarterly  tickets  were  issued  to  or- 
derly members,  and  these  tickets  were  the  passports  to  the 
love  feasts,  and  had  an  important  connection  with  the  right 
to  the  sacrament  In  all  this  the  leaders  formed  a  very  safe 
medium  of  information  to  the  pastor ;  but  the  right  and  the 
power  to  withhold  these  tickets  of  credit  and  church  privileges 
were  given  and  withheld  very  much  at  the  discretion  of  the 
preacher  in  charge.  This  power  and  the  strict  exercise  of  it 
in  the  church  was  one  of  its  most  conservative  elements. 
We  will  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  all,  whether  a 
return  to  the  quarterly  ticket  system,  investing  the  pastor 
with  the  power  to  do  it,  and  requiring  him  by  a  scale  of 
ministerial  duties  to  withhold  this  evidence  of  approval  from 
every  one  who  lives  in  open  disregard  of  the  general  rules, 
would  not  be  a  most  healthful  remedy  for  the  present  typhoid 
state  of  religious  feeling  ?  And  this  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  a  ministerial  duty,  and  giving  the  denied,  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  pastor,  an  appeal  to 
the  church  of  their  membership  for  a  reversal.  This  Would 
be  the  end  of  all  plausible  ground  of  complaint. 

If  the  church  reverses  the  opinion  of  the  pastor  and  orders 
that  the  ticket  of  approval  be  given  or  renewed,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  pastor's  conscience  is  discharged,  and  the  disabil- 
ity of  the  member  removed.  This  rule,  even  if  the  investing 
of  pastors  with  such  a  summary  discretion  should  be  at  a  lit- 
tle risk,  will  sufficiently  neutralize  all  excess  of  power.  But 
here  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  wise  and  considerate  minds 
to  the  following  statement  which  we  will,  at  present,  assume 
as  a  fact.  It  is,  that  if  the  pastors  of  our  churches,  were  al- 
lowed to  use  a  direct  discipline  against  those  members  who 
practically  and  openly  contemn  the  general  rules  in  many  pes- 
tilential ways,  and  the  offenders  had  their  security  in  an  ap- 
peal to  the  church  for  reversal  of  judgment,  it  would  be  found, 
nine  times  in  ten,  that  the  church  would  sustain  the  judgment 
of  the  administration.     And  yet,  if  the  case  were  left  to  be 
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prosecuted  and  determined  by  the  church,  the  member  would 
not  be  disturbed,  at  least  not  dismissed,  but  like  dead  flies  in 
the  pot  of  ointment,  be  left  to  diffuse  the  pestilence  of  their 
decay.  Now  if  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  goes,  as  far  as  this 
kind  of  proof  can  go,  to  establish  the  prime  argument  in  these 
articles,  namely,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  were  designed  to 
be,  very  directly,  the  administrators  of  the  laws  governing  his 
spiritual  kingdom.  The  argument  is,  that  if  a  body  of  church 
members,  would  not  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  minister 
against  a  member  for  contempt  of  church  rules  and  orders, 
when  thus  directly  pronounced,  they  would  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  declare  the  power  to  be  right  and  the  exercise  of  it 
just.  Therefore,  if  in  all  common  sense  views  of  it,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  more  strict  and  efficient  spiritual  discipline  will  be 
kept  up  in  the  church  of  God  by  a  more  direct  application  of 
it  at  the  hands  of  ministers  in  charge,  then  is  it  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  church  to  encourage  and  maintain,  under  a  few 
plain  laws  of  restraint  and  correction,  a  ministerial  administra- 
tion of  church  discipline.  This  view  is  respectfully  submit- 
ted at  this  time,  because  the  whole  tendency  of  governmental 
machinery,  where  it  can  be  worked  in,  is  to  a  wild  and  mis- 
chievous democracy.  And  church  polity  naturally  seeks  her 
forms  of  government  through  the  popular  taste,  manifested  in 
the  civil  and  judicial  organisms  of  the  country.  But  the  past 
has  proved,  and  the  future  will,  that  the  extension  of  purely 
democratic  policy  and  principles  is  but  the  popular  paternity 
of  moral  libertinism.  And  whenever  it  becomes  a  ruling  ele- 
ment in  the  enforcement  of  moral  discipline,  the  church  will 
become  a  convenient  theatre  for  popular  intrigue  and  the  low 
vices  of  religious  life. 

That  the  practical  policy  of  the  country  infuses  its  spirit  into 
the  church  is  manifest  enough  to  every  one  whose  know- 
ledge and  observation  extend  back  for  fifty  years.  At  that 
date  the  prevailing  doctrine  and  practice  was  strictly  republi- 
can in  every  department  of  society,  civil,  judicial  and  mili- 
tary. Government  was  administered  by  agents ;  these  agents 
were  appointed  by  the  executives,  and  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
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amenable  to  them ;  and  justice  and  judgment  were  adminis- 
tered by  them.  There  was  no  countervailing  influence  for 
obligations  imposed  by  suffrage.  These  agents  were  recom- 
mended by  good  citizens  to  the  executives  as  men  that  would 
maintain  law  and  order,  and  they  did  it.  Their  appointment 
being  very  direct,  their  connivance  at  public  evils  and  neigh- 
borhood nuisances  was  rare.  Their  popular  fame  grew  out 
of  their  ministerial  fidelity  and  incorruptible  integrity.  They 
were  placed  in  trust  of  the  law  for  its  maintainance ;  but,  as 
the  lust  of  suffrage  crept  on  and  gained  friends,  and  the  de- 
sire to  vote  on  the  choice  of  all  officers  of  government,  from 
a  bailiff  up  to  the  president,  became  a  political  mania,  execu- 
tive power,  in  this  respect,  was  restrained,  and  the  safe  char- 
acter of  a  republican  government  was  made  an  offering  upon 
the  altar  of  widened  and  indiscriminate  suffrage.  During  the 
period  alluded  to  in  the  palmy  days  of  this  republic,  when  of- 
ficers of  justice  were  appointed  by  the  executives  for  the  exe- 
cution of  law  against  and  upon  the  offenders,  the  ends  of  go- 
vernment were  secured,  and,  as  far  as  law  went  in  those  days 
in  restraint  of  public  evils  and  in  abatement  of  nuisances,  it 
could  be  applied.  Magistrates  were  appointed  and  main- 
tained for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers.  But,  since  the  love 
of  an  immoderate  democracy  has  seized  upon  the  public  mind 
and  every  officer  has  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter as  clear  as  moral  light  and  demonstration  can  make  it,  that 
in  most  places  where  a  faithful  and  energetic  magistracy  is 
needed,  they  are  obtained  under  circumstances  calculated 
practically  to  restrain  and  hinder  the  execution  of  law  against 
the  moral  pests  of  city  and  country.  A  stern  and  vigorous 
maintainance  of  law  and  good  order  would  be  directly  against 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  outlaw  crowd  who  hold  the 
decisive  power  at  the  ballot-box.  No  order  of  ministry,  there- 
fore, will  be  bold  and  faithful  in  the  punishment  of  transgres- 
sion where  the  office  is  given  by  popular  suffrage  and  made 
dependent  on  the  same  chameleon  type  for  a  second  edition. 
Take  most  of  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  our  cities,  where 
drinking,  gaming,  Sabbath-breaking  and  lewdness  are  in  good 
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demand,  and  make  them  elective  by  the  people  at  large,  and 
few  convictions,  light  fines  and  general  escape  will  tell  the 
story  of  executive  administration.  Make  the  same  officers  the 
creation  of  the  executive  on  the  recommendation  of  citizens, 
and  you  will  have  a  more  energetic,  fearless  and  faithful  ma- 
gistracy. This  would  arise  in  part  from  the  fact  that  liquor 
venders,  gamblers,  Sabbath-breakers  and  brothel-visiters  could 
never  be  heard  in  the  executive  chamber  of  an  honest  gover- 
nor, appointing  agents  for  the  protection  of  virtue  and  justice. 
It  is  only  under  the  evil  genius  of  a  wild  and  unwise  democ- 
racy that  such  lepers  are  permitted  to  come  into  general  so- 
ciety. Hence  the  popularity  of  a  loose,  unbridled  government, 
wherever  vice  ought  to  be  restrained  by  legal  force.  Any 
agency,  as  fruitful  of  evil  as  this  influence  is,  both  in  church 
and  state,  is  either  a  radical  evil,  or  else  a  good  so  easily 
turned  into  an  evil,  that  it  will  do  either  to  shun  or  to  fear. 

Government,  like  everything  else,  where  power  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  to  success,  must  have  so  much  concentra- 
tion of  it  as  to  make  the  effect  sure,  or  else  all  must  be  ulti- 
mate mockery  and  failure.  This  is  true  in  mechanics,  from  a 
watch  to  a  locomotive,  and  no  less  true  in  government  than  it 
is  in  machinery.  And  equally  true,  whether  the  government  be 
in  church  or  state,  such  a  concentration  of  it  must  be  secured 
and  maintained  as  will  insure  government,  or  else  all  is  unset- 
tled and  unsafe.  If  this  necessary  concentration  cannot  be 
secured  where  there  is  much  division  of  power  between  par- 
ties, or  where  there  is  too  much  extension  of  formalities,  these 
should  both  be  shunned  as  a  maelstroom. 

Great  division  of  power  among  parties,  or  extension  of  it 
in  formalities,  is  dilution  and  neutralization  of  power ;  modi- 
fications desirable  chiefly  to  restless,  lawless  and  selfish  sub- 
jects. The  character  of  law,  if  it  is  sufficiently  stringent  to 
protect  righteousness  and  deal  out  even-handed  justice  to  the 
insubordinate,  must  be  secured  and  maintained  by  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  administration.  So  long 
as  the  governed  are  well  secured  against  the  evils  of  either  an 
unwise  or  oppressive  application  of  law,  there  is  no  cause  of 
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terror  nor  reason  for  rebellion,  with  either  good  citizens  or 
quiet  saints.  Indeed,  so  far  as  our  church  is  concerned,  the 
danger  is  not  of  expulsion  by  oppressive  and  lordly  inflictions 
of  disciplinary  law,  but  of  retention  in  the  church  long  after 
the  contempt  of  our  general  rules  loudly  demanded  expulsion, 
or  the  being  laid  aside  for  a  breach  of  our  rules,  even  in  the 
absence  of  flagrant  crimes.  All  law  and  common  sense  would 
decide  at  once,  that  a  church  member,  living  in  open,  heaven- 
daring  sins,  ought  to  be  expelled.  But  the  question  is, 
ought  disorderly  church  members  to  be  laid  aside,  because 
they  are  disorderly  ?  And  if  they  ought,  where  can  the  ex- 
ecutive power  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  be  as 
safely  and  wisely  lodged,  as  in  the  hands  of  pastors,  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  church  for  arrest  of  judgment  whenever 
the  church  shall  honestly  believe  that  the  pastor  has  gone  be- 
yond the  spirit  of  our  general  rules  ?  If  he  has  only  admin- 
istered the  law  of  the  church,  there  is  no  injustice  done,  and 
the  investure  of  power  is  no  evil  in  his  hands,  but  a  positive 
good.  The  intention  of  our  general  rules  is  not  carried  out, 
nor  has  it  been  done,  since  the  application  of  their  legal  in- 
terests has  been,  by  custom,  removed  from  the  administrative 
duty  of  our  ministers.  Nor  will  they  ever  be  again  enforced, 
until  they  are  placed,  as  once  they  were,  within  the  adminis- 
trative scale  of  ministerial  duties,  so  as  to  make  doing  or  fail- 
ing to  do  a  test  question  in  the  annual  conferences.  And  for 
ourself,  we  here  declare  two  things  :  We  would  rather  see 
our  general  rules  removed  from  our  discipline,  than  kept  there 
and  practically  contemned  by  as  many  tolerated  members  as 
they  are.  And  we  do  not  believe  the  general  rules  ever  will 
be,  perhaps  cannot  be,  executed,  except  it  is  made  a  ministe- 
rial duty  to  read  out  of  the  membership  and  fellowship  of 
Methodistic  Christianity  all  who  pertinaciously  persist  in  con- 
tempt of  them.  If  they  are  not  well  enough  sustained  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  God's  word  fo  demand  and  deserve  execu- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  removed  or  modified^  if  they  are,  they 
ought  to  be  enforced.  And  whatever  demands  enforcement 
upon  the  authority  of  God's  word,  belongs  to  that  order  of 
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administration  which  is  monarchical.  Or  in  other  words,  less 
offensive,  perhaps,  if  God  has  left  any  ministerial  agency  in 
His  spiritual  kingdom,  or  church  on  earth,  directly  charged 
with  the  keeping  and  enforcement  of  His  divine  law,  that 
agency  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  His  grace  and 
word,  in  our  opinion,  more  immediately  and  directly  than  is 
generally  allowed. 

In  our  rule  for  the  trial  of  immoral  members,  the  church 
has  exceeded,  in  our  opinion,  the  ground  of  demand,  by  using 
guard  words,  which  to  many  minds  place  the  finding  of  the 
committee  rather  too  far  in  the  region  of  the  eternal  judg- 
ment.    The  finding  is  intended  to  be  simply  that  the  crime 
charged  and  proved  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God ; 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory  is 
subjoined  as  a  thing  of  course.     The  conclusion  is  true,  of 
course,  if  the  premise  is  true.     There  are  many  things  done, 
which  by  common  consent  is  regarded  as  forbidden  in  God's 
word  ;  yet  in  the  finding  of  a  committee,  if  it  enters  into  their 
minds  that  the  verdict  declares  anything  like  reprobation,  they 
will  hesitate.     We  therefore  submit,  whether  it  is  not  a  safer 
and  better  policy  that  the  issue  should  be  upon   the  simple 
question,  is  the  crime  charged  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ? 
Here,  of  course,  the  church  would  stand  upon  -the  word  of 
God,  both  in  its  letter  and  spirit.     And  in  all  cases  where  the 
member  is  convicted  of  a  life  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God, 
or  of  indulgences  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  refuses  obedience,  the  minister  ought  to  be  invested  with 
the  direct  right  of  expulsion — under  the  safeguard  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  appeal.     Why  should  a  church  want  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  expulsion,  if  the  member  is  found 
guilty  of  a  life  contrary  to  God's  holy  word,  and  proves  in- 
corrigible in  spirit  ?     Such  a  vote  could  only  be  a  popular 
.  method  of  determining  whether  the  supreme  law  of  Heaven 
shall  rule,  or  yield.     For  if  *a  popular  vote  can  be  rightfully 
demanded  by  the*  church  on  the  question  of  expulsion   in  a 
case  of  pertinacious  rebellion  or  unscriptnral  delinquency,  it 
is  because  the  issue  by  a  popular  vote  is  safer  and  wiser  in  the 
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moral  and  spiritual  government  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than 
the  infallible  Oracle  itself.  Our  simple  position  is,  that  if  the 
church  is  a  divine  institution,  made  to  exemplify  the  spiritual 
purity  of  the  divine  economy,  and  to  be  amenable  to  the  di- 
vine law,  that  then  it  must  follow,  as  a  sort  of  logical  conclu- 
sion, that  the  chief  executives  of  such  an  institution  must  be 
its  divinely  appointed  ministers. 

If  "any  of  the  direct  power  exercised  by  Mr.  Wesley  over 
his  people  in  reference  to  their  connection  with  his  societies, 
descended  to  his  followers  in  the  American  Methodist  Church, 
it  ceased  almost  entirely  with  the  death  of  the  old  ministers 
and  missionaries  of  Wesleyan  days.     A  form  of  government 
was  instituted,  said  to  be  modified  more  after  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  country.     A  notion  of  things,  which  derived  its 
fame  more  because  it  courted  and  won  the  popular  admiration 
than  because  any  one  believed  it  would  be  a  better  guardian 
of  the  proper  spirit  of  a  self-denying  religion.     All  schemes 
of  church  polity,  formed  in  a  way  to  guard  men's  civil  rights 
and  sanction  their  political  prejudices,  are  presumptively  de- 
fective ;  defective  because  contrary  to  the  oft-repeated  genius 
of  the  Christian  church  and  spirit.     These  are  emphatically 
not  of  the  world,  and  therefore  cannot  be  subsisted  by  world* 
ly  policies.     God  will  protect  and  bless  his  church  just  as  far 
as  the  church  draws  her  life  and  forms  her  spirit  out  of  the 
genius  of  the  Bible,  and  no  further.     The  adoption  of  the 
forms  of  civil  and  judicial  proceedings  may  have  been  very 
natural ;  nay,  it  may  have  been  even  wise  under  the  weight 
of  popular  demand.     And  we  only  intend  to  enter  a  caveat  for 
ourself  at  this  time  against  any  further  leaning  that  way. 
Heed  not  the  croakings  of  a  few  novelists,  a  set  of  caterers 
to  popular  opinion,  whose  real  reason  for  changes  in  our  econ- 
omy, whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  is  clearly  the  charm 
which  it  is  supposed  the  church  will  have  for  sinners  when 
dressed  in  her  politico-religious  regalia.     But  oh  what  a  wide 
mistake.     Philosophers  and  far-seeing  practical  men  have  de- 
spised the  sycophancy  of  many  of  these  would  be  reformers. 
It  is  evident  to  every  one,  that  can  see  to  the  bottom  of  these 
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schemes,  that  the  model  idea  of  every  one  of  them  is  much 
better  calculated  to  conform  the  church  to  the  world  than  it 
is  to  bring  her  nearer  to  Christ. 

The  analogies  to  which  we  have  resorted  in  this  article  are 
calculated  to  bring  us  into  a  seeming  conflict  with  the  pre- 
vailing principle  of  our  civil  polity.  But  we  must  ask  our 
readers  to  judge  nothing  before  the  time.  We  do  not  mean 
any  rude  assault  upon  any  thing  political.  Civil  government 
we  leave  to  Ceesar.  Loyal  submission  is  our  creed  and  duty. 
We  only  mean  to  say  that  the  notion  of  many,  that  ecclesi- 
astical government  should  copy  after  civil,  is  in  our  view  a  far- 
fetched and  an  unwarranted  one.  Civil  governments  like  ours 
choose  one  set  of  agents  to  make  laws  and  another  to  exe- 
cute them.  But  in  good  ecclesiastical  governments  all  agents 
are  chosen  to  execute  the  divine  and  unchangeable  law  of 
Heaven.  And  whatever  will  best  insure  the  end  is  best. 
Our  views,  as  we  allow  them  to  be  inferred  from  these  essays, 
are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  ministerial  administration  with 
safe  and  well  secured  rights  of  direct  appeal.  We  write  on 
this  delicate  subject  as  one  whose  mind  might  be  satisfied  to 
suggest,  but  with  the  hope  that  some  one  whose  mind  is  made 
to  elaborate  thought,  will  give  us  an  essay  showing  who  are 
the  proper  overseers  of  Christ's  spiritual  flock. 

One  other  article,  intended  to  contrast  the  concentrated 
power  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  department 
of  her  itinerancy  under  Methodist  Episcopal  government,  and 
its  efficiency,  with  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church  and  with 
Congregational  Methodism,  will  conclude  our  tax  upon  the 
reading  public. 
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ART.  III. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY. 


Bl'Cosh's  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Book  iii,  cbap.  1,  sec.  1,  2. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
which  have  prevailed  among  mankind,  though  their  num- 
ber defies  computation,  may  be  arranged,  with  great  conve- 
nience and  sufficient  accuracy,  into  three  general  classes :  Fa- 
talism, Philosophical  Necessity  and  Predestination.  Fatalism 
is  a  favorite  creed  with  Pagans,  Mahometans  and  Infidels,  but 
its  opposition  to  the  entire  tenor  of  Scriptural  teaching  is  too 
evident  to  allow  its  adoption  by  any  believer  in  Christianity. 
It  refers  all  events  to  some  blind  power,  called  fate  or  destiny, 
which  operates  independently  of  the  human  will.  Philoso- 
phical necessity  is  a  theory  of  metaphysicians.  Placing  man 
under  the  dominion  of  an  equally  inexorable  necessity  with 
fatalism,  it  finds  that  necessity  not  in  a  force  apart  from  him, 
but  in  the  fundamental  laws  which  regulate  his  nature.  It 
does  not  overlook  the  important  psychological  phenomena  of 
volitions,  but  assigns  them  a  place  in  the  grand  and  compli- 
cated machinery  by  which  are  wrought  out  all  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  its  movements  proceeding  upon  principles  as 
fixed  and  its  results  being  as  necessarily  produced  as  those  of 
any  mechanism  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  ever  con- 
structed. It  admits  that  human  actions  accord  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  will,  but  affirms  that  every  desire  and  purpose  of 
the  soul  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  two  concurrent  forces :  the 
character  of  the  individual  and  the  external  influences  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  It  binds  all  mental  states  and  ope- 
rations into  one  vast  chain,  each  of  whose  links  is  the  neces- 
sary product  of  that  which  precedes,  and  the  necessitating 
cause  of  that  which  follows.  In  one  direction  this  chain  ter- 
minates in  God,  who,  himself  uncaused,  is  the  cause  of  all 
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things  else ;  in  the  other,  it  stretches  on  co-extensively  with 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ever  evolving  from  itself  new 
links,  as  the  web  of  the  spider  is  spun  from  his  own  bowels. 
Predestination,  by  which  we  now  mean  not  the  scriptural, 
but  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  predestination,  is  a  theory  of 
theologians.  It  beholds  in  everything  that  exists  the  result  of 
the  irresistible  decrees  of  God,  the  sovereign,  though  man 
and  matter  may  have  been  employed  as  the  instruments  of  its 
accomplishment.  What  the  fatalist  attributes  to  an  unintel- 
ligent and  impersonal  power,  and  the  advocate  of  philosophi- 
cal necessity  ascribes  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  soul,  the 
predestinarian  lodges  in  the  hands  of  an  Infinite  Being,  who 
makes  all  things,  material  and  immaterial,  only  to  carry  out 
his  predetermined  purposes.  The  idea  of  the  first  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  shivering  of  a  tree  into  fragments  when  it  is 
struck  by  lightning,  that  of  the  second  by  the  growth  of  the 
oak,  resulting  from  the  germinating  principle  in  the  acorn  it- 
self, in  conjunction  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  weather.  Both  these  instances  display  a  like 
rigorous  necessity,  though  in  the  one  we  perceive  the  opera- 
tion of  a  force  instantaneous  and  purely  external,  and  in  the 
other  a  gradual  self-development.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
third  consists  in  representing  the  divine  power  as  the  necessi- 
tating cause. 

These  theories,  logically  considered,  are  equally  fatal  to  the 
moral  agency  of  man.  If  a  calamity  should  befall  us,  we 
could  not  regard  ourself  responsible  for  it  in  any  of  these 
cases,  viz :  If  it  were  a  matter  of  uncontrolable  destiny,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  our  own  conduct ;  or,  the  result  of  our 
own  acts,  those  acts  being  the  necessary  and  only  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  nature  originally  given  us  under  the  circum- 
stances amid  which  we  were  placed  ;  or,  inflicted  by  a  decree 
of  Jehovah  to  which  he  was  not  moved  by  anything  in  us, 
though  he  used  our  actions  as  the  preparation  for  it,  even  as 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  the  means  by  which 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  produced,  but  in  no  sense 
the  ground  or  reason  for  which  it  was  ordained. 
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But  we  would  certainly  err,  if  we  asserted  that  these  sys- 
tems exert  the  same  practical  influence.  One  of  the  most 
important  rules  which  should  be  observed  in  all  controversies 
on  doctrinal  points,  is  the  following :  Logical  consequences 
which  are  involved  in  any  doctrine,  may  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed as  arguments  against  it ;  but  should  never  be  attribu- 
ted to  its  advocates  as  their  belief,  if  disavowed  by  them. 
For  as  the  mind  is  fallible  in  drawing  inferences  from  given 
premises,  a  man  may  honestly  hold  an  opinion,  and  yet  reject 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  logically  leads.  To  that  he  may 
cling  with  the  strongest  devotion,  while  these  he  abominates 
with  the  most  unmitigated  loathing.  This  is  especially  true, 
when  the  deductions  can  be  reached  only  through  a  long  and 
difficult  process  of  reasoning.  Hence,  the  less  obvious  and 
the  more  remote  those  inferences  from  a  doctrine  which  sub- 
vert morality  are,  the  less  pernicious  will  be  the  tendency  of 
the  doctrine  itself.  For  this  reason,  fatalism  is  by  far  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  necessarian  theories  which  we  have 
mentioned.  It  can  be  grasped,  and  kept  clearly  before  the 
mind  by  the  most  unenlightened;  and  the  conviction  of  its 
utter  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of  responsibility  must 
be  vividly  and  impressively  produced,  so  soon  as  it  is  consid- 
ered. Here  a  single  and  easy  step  separates  the  doctrine  and 
the  obnoxious  inference.  For  the  same  reason,  the  theory  of 
philosophical  necessity  is  the  least  injurious.  It  is  so  abstruse 
and  complex  as  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  masses, 
and  difficult  of  exact  comprehension  even  by  the  more  culti- 
vated. Even  after  the  student  supposes  himself  to  have  mas- 
tered it,  it  will  require  effort  and  close  attention  to  recall  it 
at  any  time,  and  hold  it  in  all  its  parts  and  consequences 
firmly  before  the  mind.  Tell  a  plain  man  that  an  act  is  un- 
der the  control  of  his  own  will ;  that  he  may  do  it  or  not,  as 
he  pleases ;  and  yet  affirm,  in  the  next  breath,  that  its  per- 
formance was  the  unavoidable  effect  of  a  previous  cause,  it 
being  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  choose  and  re- 
solve to  perform  it;  you  bewilder  his  mind  by  such,  as  they 
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appear  to  him,  unmeaning  jargon  and  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tions; you  place  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  metaphysics,  amid 
whose  inextricable  mazes  he  wanders  without  a  clue,  and 
from  which  he  will  rejoice  to  retreat  into  the  open  field  of 
unsophisticated  common  sense. 

The  metaphysical  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
though  distinct  from,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  theological. 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  adopted  by  the  Calvinistic  divines  in 
modern  days,  and  has  many  important  connections  with  their 
peculiar  system.  They  apply  it,  if  not  with  success,  at  least 
with  ingenuity,  to  harmonize  with  their  scheme,  many  passa- 
ges of  the  Bible,  which  certainly  seem  to  overthrow  it,  and 
to  refute  many  arguments  with  which  it  is  assailed  by  its  op- 
ponents. Whenever  they  are  severely  pressed  by  the  difficul- 
ties attaching  to  their  views,  they  immediately  take  refuge  in 
the  region  of  abstractions,  and  bring  the  mind  into  confusion 
and  entanglement  by  subtle,  hair  splitting  distinctions.  Thus 
by  the  interposition  of  a  long  course  of  ratiocination,  over 
which  we  must  travel  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  odious  con- 
sequences of  their  creed,  the  advantage  of  distance  is  gained 
to  prevent  their  successful  pursuit;  and  by  the  abstract  char- 
acter of  the  argument,  difficulties  which  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed, like  a  cloud  of  vapor  vanishing  into  air,  become  so 
attenuated  as  to  elude  discernment  and  examination.  Ask 
them,  for  instance,  how  it  can  be  right  that  man  should  be 
rewarded  or  punished  for  acts  which  he  was  foreappointed  by 
the  Almighty  to  perpetrate;  they  will  reply,  that  those  acts 
were  done,  uot  through  physical  compulsion,  but  by  his  own 
choice,  and  therefore  he  must  justly  be  held  accountable  for 
them.  Demand  of  them  to  reconcile  the  divine  decrees  with 
human  free  agency ;  and  they  affirm  the  harmony  to  consist 
in  the  fact  that  God  does  not  force  men  to  act  against  their 
own  consent,  but  brings  Che  determinations  of  their  wills  into 
agreement  with  his  purposes.  Array  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
restricted  salvation  such  passages  as  follow :  "  And  ye  will 
not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life ;"  John  5  :  40. 
"  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely ;" 
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Rev.  22  :  17.  Their  exposition  of  these  texts  amounts  to 
this :  "  Ye.  the  non-elect,  will  be  damned,  not  because  Christ 
is  not  offered  to  you,  but  because  ye  will  not  accept  him. 
You  reject  him,  because  there  is  an  absolute  spiritual  inability 
in  your  nature  to  desire  or  choose  him.  There  is  a  fixed7 
bent  of  your  will»to  sin  and  against  the  gospel,  which  you 
cannot  alter.  It  can  be  overcome  by  divine  grace  alone  ;  and 
this  grace  will  never  be  granted  to  you,  ye  reprobates,  but  is 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  those  chosen  by  God  from  eternity, 
to  the  praise  of  his  distinguishing  mercy.  The  water  of  life 
is  limited  to  a  few;  but  this  small  number  includes  all  who 
are  willing  to  receive  it,  God  having  through  unconditional 
favor  excited  in  them  a  thirst  for  it,  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind are  morally  incapable  of  experiencing."  Its  connection 
with  what  we  regard  a  false  theological  system,  furnishes  the 
consideration  which  has  guided  us  in  the  selection  of  our 
subject. 

We  purpose  to  examine  the  specious  theory  of  philosophi- 
cal  necessity   as  stated   and  defended  by  the  Rev.   James 
M'Cosh,  in  one  section  of  his  elaborate  work  on  "  The  Meth- 
od  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral."    We 
may  assign  three  reasons  for  our  belief  that  he  has  given  a 
fair  exposition  of  the  views  and  arguments  of  the  necessarians 
of  our  day.     His  work  is  a  recent  production ;   it  evinces 
extensive  learning,  a  vigorous  intellect  and  patient  thought; 
and  it  has  attained  extraordinary  favor  among  his  own  school 
of  philosophy  and  divinity.     Let  us  endeavor,  then,  at  the 
outset,  to  ascertain  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible  what 
opinions  he  does  set  forth.     Care  at  this  point  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, since  he  has  been  charged  with  the  most  palpable 
self-contradictions,  which  in  such  a  writer  would  be  strange 
indeed.     It  is  affirmed  that  he  says  and  un-says ;  is  now  a 
staunch  vindicator  of  human  freedom  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  again  an  advocate  of  the  most  rigid  necessity ;  in  a  word, 
is  so  inconsistent  as  to  render  impossible  any  determination 
What  he  believes  or  denies.     There  is  one  sense,  indeed,  in 
which  every  one  who  maintains  a  false  opinion  may  be  pro- 
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no  a  need  inconsistent.  For  how  can  he  be  convinced  of  error, 
unless  by  comparing  his  opinion  with  some  truth  which  he 
himself  acknowledges,  and  showing  an  incongruity  between 
them?  Such  inconsistency,  which  does  not  appear  from 
merely  placing  different  expressions  of  the  same  person  in 
jnxta-position,  but  must  be  proved  by  Argument,  we  shall 
allege  against  our  author,  and  hope  satisfactorily  to  establish 
the  charge.  But  there  certainly  lies  a  strong  a  priori  pre- 
sumption against  the  accusation,  that  so  acute  and  powerful 
a  thinker  as  M'Cosh  evidently  is,  has,  in  repeated,  direct  and 
obvious  instances,  contradicted  himself,  and  been  guilty  of  a 
general  confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject  which  involves 
in  doubt  his  own  position.  Much  may  be  done  towards  ar- 
ranging his  views  into  one  consistent  whole,  by  observing  his 
own  definitions  of  freedom  and  necessity. 

Ho  affirms  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  We  can  conceive  a 
man  to  be  made,  by  the  application  of  physical  force  to  his 
body,  to  perform  au  act,  when  his  own  will  was  dormant,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  it  occurred  during  his  sleep ;  or  when  it 
was  most  violently  set  against  the  act,  his  struggles  to  pre- 
vent it  being  overpowered.  Such  compulsion,  such  necessi- 
ty, M'Cosh  everywhere  denies  with  the  utmost  explicitness. 

"  If  any  man  asserts,  that  in  order  to  responsibility,  the  will  must  be 
free ;  that  is,  free  from  physical  restraint ;  free  to  act  as  it  pleases ;  we  at 
once  and  heartily  agree  with  him  ;  and  we  maintain,  that  in  this  sense  the 
will  is  free,  as  free  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  conceive  it  to  be."  P. 
284. 

"  We  rejoice  to  recognize  such  a  being  io  man.  We  trust  that  we  are 
cherishing  no  presumptuous  feeling  when  we  believe  him  to  be  free,  as  his 
maker  is  free.  We  believe  him,  morally  speaking,  to  be  as  independent  of 
external  control  as  his  Creator  must  ever  be,  as  that  Creator  was  when  in  a 
past  eternity  there  was  no  external  existence  to  control  him."    P.  286. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  at  the  first  glance,  these  quota- 
tions are  calculated  to  create  an  impression  that  no  wider  lib- 
erty could  be  claimed  by  any  one,  and  wonder  how  any  kind 
or  degree  of  necessity  can  be  brought  into  agreement  with 
them.  A  more  careful  inspection,  however,  will  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  significant  fact  that  the  restraint,  under  which  ho 
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denies  man  to  be  placed,  is  qualified  by  the  epithets,  "  physi 
cal"  and  "external."  But  we  will  soon  perceive  that  he  be- 
lieves iu  a  spiritual  and  inward  constraint,  resulting  from  the 
very  constitution  of  the  soul  or  an  inflexible  law  governing 
its  operations,  which  necessitates  his  actions  as  sternly,  as 
though  he  were  moved  by  some  outward  force.  This  con- 
straint is  found  in  the  law  of  causation ;  that  is,  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,  and  the  connection  between  a  cause  and 
its  effect  is  invariable.  This  law  is  affirmed  to  extend  to  all 
things  which  exist,  material  and  immaterial,  and  to  all  states 
and  acts  of  the  soul,  to  every  thought,  emotion,  desire  and 
volition;  so  that  they  ate  produced  as  necessarily  by  some 
antecedent,  as  an  explosion  by  the  contact  of  a  spark  with 
gunpowder,  and  the  harmonious  revolutions  of  the  planets  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  true,  that  he  compares  the  free- 
dom of  man  to  that  of  his  maker ;  but  this  objection  is  obvi- 
ated, wheu  we  find  him  explaining  the  divine  acts  by  the 
same  law  of  causation,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  ground 
of  our  confidence  in  God. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  were  presenting  to  the  reader 
>ur  author's  own  observations  concerning  necessity. 

"  It  is,  we  hold  with  all  philosophers  who  have  deeply  studied  this  sub- 
tt,  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  very  constitution,  which  leads  us  up- 
the  occurrence  of  any  given  event,  to  say  it  has  a  cause.    And  this 
nciple  leads  us,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  phenomenon,  to  look  out  for 
lething  producing  it,  whether  the  phenomenon  be  material  or  mental, 
•egard,  for  instance,  to  any  one  thought  or  feeling,  we  affirm  that  it 
;t  have  had  some  cause  in  some  property  of  the  mind,  or  in  some  an  te- 
nt state  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  two  combined.    It  is  by  an  intuition  of 
lature  that  we  believe  that  this  thought  or  feeling  could  not  have  been 
iced  without  a  cause ;  and  that  this  same  cause  will  again  and  forever 
ice  the  same  effects.    And  this  intuitive  principle  leads  us  to  expect 
ign  of  causation,  not  only  among  the  thoughts  and  feelings*generally, 
uong  the  wishes  and  volitions  of  the  soul.    When  the  mind  is  cher- 
a  desire,  or  resolving  upon  a  given  action,  here  is  a  phenomenon  of 
we  do  believe,  and  must  believe,  that  it  has  a  cause.    In  this  rea- 
vishes,  desires  and  volitions  are  no  exception  to  the  absolute  rule, 
lolds  true  of  all  phenomena,  spiritual  and  material."    P.  281. 
ording  to  what  Cousin  holds  to  be  a  universal  and  necessary  princi- 
ry  particular  act  of  the  will,  as  a  phenomenon,  commencing  to  ex- 
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ist,  must  have  a  cause.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  cause  lies  ia  the  human 
will  itself,  we  go  back  to  that  human  will,  and  insist  that  it  too,  as  a  phe- 
nomenon, must  have  a  cause  of  its  operation,  and  the  mode  of  it."  P.  282. 
"  But  the  advocate  of  philosophical  necessity  interposes,  and  tells  us  that 
every  effect  has  a  cause,  and  that  every  disposition  of  the  intelligent  crea- 
ture must  have  an  antecedent  producing  it.  We  at  once  agree  with  him. 
We  are  led  by  an  intuition  of  our  nature  to  a  belief  in  the  invariable  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  and  we  see  numerous  proofs  of  this  law 
of  cause  and  effect  reigning  in  the  human  mind  as  it  does  in  the  external 
world,  and  reigning  in  the  will  as  it  does  in  every  other  department  of  the 
mind."    P.  286. 

These  copious  extracts  place  his  theory  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness and  precision  before  our  minds.  We  are  now  prepared 
to  weigh  the  objections  that  lie  against  it : 

1.  It  drives  us  to  the  startling  and  monstrous  conclusion, 
that  God  is  the  real  author  of  all  the  moral  evil  which  exists 
in  the  world.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  his  arrangements  ren- 
dered inevitable  this  evil.  There  may  be  many  intermediate 
agencies,  but  the  existence,  the  properties,  the  working,  the 
specific  mode  of  operation  and  the  definite  results  of  each  of 
these  were  caused  by  God,  partly  by  the  exercise  of  his  creative 
energy  and  partly  by  the  establishment  of  unbending  laws  for 
the  control  of  what  he  had  created. 

That  we  may  perceive  more  clearly  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, let  us  pause  for  a  while  to  re-examine  the  theory  of 
causation  in  its  application  to  the  will.  Every  act  of  the  will 
is  an  effect  of  some  cause.  The  connection  between  any 
cause  and  its  effect  is  invariable.  The  same  cause  always 
produces  the  same  effect  in  the  same  circumstances ;  it  cannot 
produce  any  other  effect,  it  must  produce  that  one.  The 
cause  existing,  the  effect  must  follow.  If  at  any  time  we  see 
a  cause  in  operation  and  the  effect  it  produces,  we  know  that 
this  precise  effect,  be  it  simple  or  compound,  and  no  other, 
must,  at  every  other  time,  result  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause,  provided  the  circumstances  be  not  changed. 
Therefore,  whatever  is  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  as  it  is  an 
effect,  it  necessarily  proceeded,  just  as  it  is,  from  its  cause. 
Suppose  a  person  to  bring  into  existence  anything  whatever 
which,  by  an  invariable  law,  produces  a  certain  effect,  would 
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he  not  be  the  cause  of  the  latter  phenomenon  as  truly  as  of 
the  former  ?  To  borrow,  and  apply  to  our  subject,  the  cele- 
brated supposition  by  which  Paley  illustrated  another  truth  : 
If  a  man  should  so  construct  a  watch  that  it  Qpt-tttfty  fceeps 
time,  but  produces  another  watch  like  itsejf^  Which  by  the 
same  ingenious  mechanism  produces  a  th/rd,  would  he  not; 
be  pronounced  the  cause  of  the  other  watches  as  well  as  ti£' 
the  first  ?  And  must  not  God  be  regarded  the  author  of' 'all 
the  crimes  and  vices  of  which  we  are  informed  by  our  own 
observation  or  by  history,  if  he  created  that  nature,  fixed 
those  laws,  and  arranged  those  circumstances,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  these  ex&ct  effects,  and  could  not  have  resulted  in 
any  other  ?  Let  a  force  or  forces  be  applied  to  a  given  body, 
it  will  move  in  a  certain  direction ;  it  can  neither  remain  sta- 
tionary nor  move  along  any  other  line.  Let  fire  be  thrown 
among  combustible  materials,  they  must  be  consumed.  Let 
seed  be  sown  in  fruitful  ground,  its  own  kind  will  be  borne. 
Even  so,  by  equally  uniform  laws  which  the  Creator  has  im- 
posed upon  man,  his  nature  has  actually  unfolded  itself  in  the 
only  way  which  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Mark 
the  moral  path  in  which  a  man  has  walked,  he  could  not  have 
deviated  from  that  path  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth. 
True,  he  could  have  done  so  if  he  had  so  willed,  just  as  the 
body  supposed  above  could  have  moved  differently  if  other 
forces  had  acted  upon  it ;  but  he  could  not  have  willed  other- 
wise, and,  consequently,  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 
The  whole  harvest  of  sin  and  woe  which  our  globe  presents 
is  the  necessary  yield  of  the  seed  which  God  has  planted,  in 
the  soil  where  he  has  planted  it.  He  laid  the  train  of  causes 
whose  effects  we  see  around  us. 

Let  us  apply  these  general  observations  to  a  particular  in- 
stance. A  man  resolves  to  murder  a  fellow-being — could  he 
have  formed  a  different  resolution  ?  Nay,  that  resolution  was 
the  effect  of  a  cause,  viz :  the  depravity  of  his  own  heart,  as- 
sailed by  temptation.  The  depravity  and  the  temptation  con- 
curring, the  resolve  necessarily  followed.  Can  this  be  dis- 
puted ?     Will   any  one  contend  that,  assuming  the  truth  of 
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the  theory  under  examination,  he  might,  nevertheless,  have 
chosen  not  to  commit  the  murder  ?     This  would  be  to  affirm 
that  the  same  cause,  instead  of  "again  and  forever  producing 
the  same  effects,"  might  produce  different,  yea  opposite  ef- 
fects; for,  if  such  a  choice  were  possible,  let  us  suppose  an- 
other man  to  have  exactly  the  same  nature,  and  to  be  placed 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances  with  the  former — a  case 
which,  though  never  really  occurring,  is  certainly  conceiva- 
ble— and  let  him  determine  not  to  perpetrate  so  foul  a  deed. 
Here   we  have  the  same  cause  in    the  same  circumstances 
producing  contrary,  and  not  identical  or  even  similar  effects. 
It  would  be  as  much  opposed  to  the  law  of  causation  as  for 
water  thrown  upon  a  flaming  house  to  be  capable  either  of 
extinguishing  or  of  increasing  the  fire.     No,  to  carry  out  the 
theory  consistently,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  the  man  we, 
are  considering  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion in  his  own  mind  than  the  one  which  involved  him  in  the 
guilt  of  a  murderer.     This  determination  was  the  only  possi- 
ble result  of  the  temptation  addressing  itself  to  such  a  char- 
acter, as  the  diminishing  of  the  fire  was  the  one  only  possible 
result  of  the  water  being  cast  upon  the  burning  house.     The 
question  now  arises,  how  did  he  get  his  evil  nature  which 
necessitated  the  crime  ?    Had  he  corrupted  it  by  his  own  vol- 
untary acts?     Yet  each  of  these  acts  was  an  effect  which 
must  have  resulted  from  an  antecedent  cause,  as  necessarily 
as  the  one  we  have  just  noticed.     And  thus  we  trace  back 
effect  to  cause,  and  that  cause  to  one  preceding,  until  we  ar- 
rive at  the  nature  with  which  he  was  born,  and  find  in  it  the 
germ  of  which  his  whole  subsequent  history  was  as  necessary 
a  development  as  the  oak  is  of  the  acorn.     But  we  must  not 
stop  yet.     We  pass  to  his  parents  as  those  from  whom  his  de- 
pravity was  transmitted,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  same 
process  will  lead  us  to  our  first  parents,  to  their  fall,  to  their 
original  nature  and  condition  from  which  the  fall  resulted, 
and  thence  to  God  who  gave  them  that  nature  and  condition. 
Thus  God  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  of  its  parts. 
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Or  will  it  be  more  satisfactory  to  commence  with  the  first 
iir,  and  proceed  to  their  posterity  ?  Consider  Eve,  when  she 

enticed  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  Her  soul,  with'all  its 
ipacities  and  its  moral  state,  is  the  immediate  work  of  God. 
fie  is  not  accountable  for  the  growing  of  the  tree  of  know- 
dge  of  good  and  evil  in  the  garden,  or  for  the  presence  of 
le  serpent  there.    Where  does  her  sin  begin  ?    In  consenting 

parley  with  the  tempter  ?  But  that  consent  is  a  phenome- 
>n  for  which  there  must  be  a  cause.  It  resulted  by  an  un- 
lauging  law  from  its  cause.     What  lies  back  of  the  volition 

produce  it  ?  Only  her  own  heart  as  it  came  from  her  Ma- 
>r,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  fixed  her.  If  he  were  to 
eate  ten  thousand  other  persons,  with  the  same  qualities  and 
vwers  With  which  he  endowed  her,  and  surround  them  with 
ie  same  circumstances  amid  which  he  located  her,  they 
ould  all  act  as  she  did  ;  for,  to  repeat  the  principle  announ- 
id  by  M'Cosh,  "  the  same  cause  will  again  and  forever  pro- 
ace  the  same  effects."  The  same  is  true  of  Adam's  trans- 
-ession ;  and  so  of  all  the  iniquities  of  every  age,  and  land, 
id  individual. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  M'Cosh  has  anticipated  this 

ejection,  and  attempted  to  overthrow  it.     His  reply,  howev- 

',  is  not  argument,  but  mere  assumption.    When  so  vigorous 

reasoner  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  reply, 

e  may  well  infer  that  the  objection  is  unanswerable.     We 

ive  it  in  full. 

*  Bat  in  answer  to  the  question,  we  remark,  secondly,  that  as  this  law  does 
)t  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  agent,  so  God's  connection  with  that 
w  cannot  involve  him  in  that  agent's  sin  as  long  as  that  agent  is  left  in 
^session  of  this  his  essential  liberty.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  on  tother 
minds,  as  all  admit,  that  God  utterly  abhors  that  which  is  morally  evil, 
ie  mere  circumstance  that  he  haih  so  constituted  man,  that  his  mind  is 
^elated  by  cause  and  effect,  cannot  implicate  him  in  man's  guilt,  as  long 
i  he  hath  left  him  free  to  follow  his  own  will." 

Now  as  our  argument  has  not  questioned,  but  everywhere 
ssumed  that  man  is  free  to  follow  his  own  will,  it  cannot  be 
n validated  by  this  fact.  It  is  based  simply  upon  the  asserted 
invariable  connection  between  his  volitions  and  their  causes. 
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To  show  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
father  begins,  from  the  earliest  indications  of  intelligence  in 
his  child,  and  continues  through  the  progress  of  subsequent 
years,  to  surround  him  with  such  circumstances  as  are  adap- 
ted to  strengthen  and  inflame  every  unhallowed  passion  of  his 
bosom.  Must  he  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  crimes  which 
his  son  commits,  because  they  are  the  natural  fruit  of  the  ed- 
ucation he  gave  him,  although  his  essential  liberty  to  be  gui- 
ded by  his  own  will  was  not  disturbed,  but  the  sins  were  done 
by  his  own  choice  ?  How  much  stronger  does  the  argument 
become  in  its  application  to  God,  whose  causal  connection 
with  humau  character  and  conduct  is  so  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  father  with  the  son  ? 

2.  Another  inference,  closely  allied  to  the  former,  is  this : 
Every  sin  which  man  commits,  and  every  misery,  temporal  or 
eternal,  which  is  its  punishment,  is  an  exact  expression  and 
consequence  of  the  divine  pleasure,  design  and  decree.   When 
we  see  a  system  of  arrangements  produce,  by  an  invariable 
law,  any  result,  we  conclude  that  its  author  wished  to  pro- 
duce the  result,  and  fixed  his  plans  for  that  purpose.     When, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  God  has  created  beings  of  such  a  na- 
ture, and  assigned  to  them  such  a  condition,  as  inevitably  in- 
duce them  to  prefer  and  pursue  a  course  of  transgression  ter- 
minating in  their  perdition,  we  cannot  shun  the  conviction, 
that  their  sinfulness  and  destruction  were  the  ends  of  their  ex- 
istence ;   the  objects  for  whose  achievement  they  were  thu^ 
created  and  circumstanced.     We  are  thus  precipitated  upon, 
conclusions  which  not  only  impugn  the  Divine  justice  and- 
holiness,  but  directly  contradict  the  most  positive  assertions  o 
the  Bible.     "  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  th^ 
wicked  may  turn  from  his  way  and  live."    Ez.  33 :  11.     "  C^ 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  sto— - 
nest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  hav 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  hei 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  "  •  Mat.  23 :  37 
Is  it  not  inexplicable,  how  God  could  have  desired  the  salva- 
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tion  of  a  sinner,  when  he  has  set  in  operation  causes  whose 
ultimate,  but  only  possible  result,  is  his  damnation  ?     And 
how  strange,  in  view  of  this  doctrine,  do  the  expostulations  of 
Jehovah  with  men  appear  !     "  And  now,  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and 
my  vineyard.     What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vine- 
yard, that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?    wherefore,  when  I  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  " 
Might  they  not  have  reasonably  replied ;  "It  is  true  that  thou 
hast  sur rounded  us  with  every  external  advantage  ;  but  of 
what  avail  is  this,  when  there  is,  irremediable  by  us,  an  in- 
ward incapacity  to  be  improved  by  our  outward  privileges  ? 
If  tares  be  sown  in  the  best  soil,  can  wheat  be  reaped  from 
them  ?     If  thou  desire,  indeed,  our  holiness  and  prosperity, 
why  dost  thou  withhold  that  grace  without  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  derive  any  benefit  from  religious 
institutions  and  providential  blessings  ? "     And  so  may  every 
sinner  answer  the  preacher  and  his  Judge ;  "  Why  tell  me 
that  Christ  died  for  the  world  ;  that  the  Gospel,  and  the  min- 
istry, and  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  are  all  provided  to  se- 
cure my  salvation ;    that  the  judgments  and  the  mercies  of 
Providence  conspire  to  call  me  to  repentance  ?     Can  these  do 
me  any  good,  while  the  very  nature  with  which  I  was  born, 
and  the  laws  which  God  has  made  inherent  therein,  irresisti- 
bly impel  to  reject  the  Gospel  and  choose  the  way  of  sin  ? 
Eternal  life  is  pressed  upon  me,  but  I  have  not  the  moral  ca- 
pability of  accepting  the  tender ;  and  never  will  have,  unless 
God  shall  change  my  heart.     You  spread  an  ample  feast  of 
delicious  food  ;  and  you  invite,  and  beseech,  and  urge  an  inva- 
lid to  partake  freely  of  it ;  while  you  know  him  to  be  labor- 
ing under  a  hereditary  disease  incurable  by  any  means  within 
his  reach,  which  has  so  vitiated  his  taste  that  he  loathes  the 
greatest  delicacies.     And  then  you  upbraid  him  for  his  ingrat- 
itude,  perversity  and  folly  in   refusing  your  kindness,  and 
threaten  him  with  the  heaviest  penalties  for  it."     If  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necessity  be  not  a  figment  of  the  meta- 
physician's brain,  but  the  truth,  then  the  whole  system  of 
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Christianity,  in  its  relations  to  all,  save  the  elect,  seems  to  us 
like  sheltering  a  corpse  from  the  rain  and  heaping  salt  upon 
it,  to  restore  it  to  life.  You  cannot  so  much  as  prevent  its 
putrefaction  ;  rot  it  must,  by  a  law  of  its  own  nature.  And 
so  must  the  non-elect,  by  an  uncoutrolable  law  of  their  na- 
ture, wax  more  and  more  corrupt,  because  God  will  not  grant 
them  spiritual  life,  and  without  it  they  are  incapable  of  any 
good  or  tendency  towards  good. 

3.  How  does  it  happen  that  a  God  of  holiness  and  love  has 
permitted  sin  and  its  attendant  miseries  to  be  introduced  into 
the  world  ?  Our  author  discusses  this  question  in  another  sec- 
tion of  his  work,  and  gives  the  following  answer : 

"But  it  may  be  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  a  state  of  freedom,  that 
those  who  possess  it  are  liable  to  abuse  it.  It  is  conceivable,  then,  that 
wherever  there  are  responsible  beings,  there  may  also,  on  the  part  of  some 
or  many,  be  a  disobedience  of  that  law  which  the  Creator  hath  prescribed 
as  the  rule  of  obedience.  A  condition  of  things,  in  which  such  disobedience 
was  impossible,  may  pre-suppose  either  that  no  freedom  of  will  has  been 
given,  or  that  it  is  being  interfered  with."    P.  77. 

This  auswer  we  believe  to  be  the  true  one ;  the  only  one 

that  can  be  given.     But  how  does  it  agree  with  his  theory  of 

causation  ?     Why  did  not  God  give  all  beings  such  a  holy 

will,  as  would  always  have  inclined  them  to  the  right  ?     He 

says  elsewhere : 

"  A  truthful  mind  may  be  incapable  of  sanctioning  falsehood,  and  an 
honorable  mind  may  be  incapable  of  designing  a  mean  action  ;  but  this,  not 
because  of  any  stern  necessity  controlling  the  will,  but  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  will  itself."    P.  280. 

Why,  then,  could  not  God  have  made  all  his  intelligent 
creatures  so  pure  and  righteous  as  to  be  incapable  of  transgres- 
sion, "  not  because  of  any  stern  necessity  controlling  the  will, 
but  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  will  itself?"  Besides, 
as  some  have  maintained  their  integrity,  and  the  same  effects 
must  always  flow  from  the  same  causes,  if  all  had  received  the 
same  nature,  and  been  similarly  situated,  must  they  not  have 
pursued  the  same  course  ? 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  utterly  impossible  to  explain  the  fall 
of  any  in  consistency  with  this  theory.     We  beg  the  reader  to 
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nd  to  the  subjoined  remarks  of  M'Cosh,  and  apply  them 

ur  first  parents. 

Mankind  find  the  mind  that  is  thoroughly  honorable,  always  acting  a 
Highly  honorable  parr.  And  this  is  theorem od  of  the  confidence  which 
)Dt  in  oar  fellow  creatures.  Were  the  will  utterly  capricious,  as  some 
roe,  then  we  could  put  no  confidence  in  a  fellow  man  ;  nay,  with  rev- 
ce  be  it  spoken,  we  could  not  put  confidence  in  God  himself.  Mankind 
o  fact,  trust  in  a  person  known  to  be  of  thorough  integrity,  that  he  will 
tys  be  upright.  So  far  as  we  have  fears,  that  any  given  individual  may 
mit  a  dishonest  action,  it  is  because  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  is  pos- 
sd  of  complete  integrity.  So  far  as  we  are  deceived  with  any  individual 
rhom  we  trusted,  it  is  not  because  his  character  has  not  brought  forth 
•roper  fruits,  but  because  we  were  deceived  in  the  estimate  formed  of 
:haracter."    P.  283. 

lere  he  fully  sustains  us  in  the  inference  we  have  already 
wn,  that  Adam's  first  sin  was  the  "  proper  fruit"  of  the 
iracter  God  gave  him ;  and  he  shuts  us  up  to  one  of  two 
lclusions ;  either  Adam  was  not  created  holy,  or  else  he  has 
rays  remained  so.  In  fine,  according  to  his  philosophy,  a  per- 
tly holy  will  must  forever  be  holy  in  its  desires,  volitions, 
olves.  Adam  was  created  with  such  a  will.  Yet  he 
ned ;  and  his  sin  must  have  been  voluntary,  or  by  the  ad- 
ssion  of  all,  he  could  not  have  been  responsible  for  it.  How, 
m,  did  his  thoroughly  upright  will  decide  on  transgression? 
4.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  moral  agency  of  man. 
>  this  objection  he  replies  at  some  length.  We  give  the  gist 
his  argument. 

'  Place  before  the  mind  a  murder  committed  by  a  party  through  pure 
rsical  compulsion  brought  to  bear  on  the  arm  that  iuflicts  the  blow,  and 
conscience  says,  here  no  guilt  is  attachable.  But  let  this  same  murder 
done  with  the  thorough  consent  of  the  will,  the  conscience  stops  not  to 
[uire  whether  this  consent  has  been  caused  or  no.  On  the  contrary,  it 
nediately  declares  the  action  to  be  highly  criminal.  Should  it  be  pro- 
i  that  this  act  of  the  will  has  proceeded  from  an  utterly  malignant  state 
the  will  going  before,  so  far  from  withdrawing  its  former  sentence,  the 
iscience  pronounces  a  farther  condemnation  upon  the  prior  exhibition  of 
»  will  now  brought  under  its  notice."  P.  287. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  positions,  we  contend  that,  if 

y  being  have  a  will  so  utterly  depraved  as  to  be  incapable 

choosing  the  right  and  rejecting  the  wrong,  he  cannot  be 
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censured  for  the  crimes  he  commits,  unless  he  had  by  a  pre- 
vious avoidable  choice  superinduced  the  total  depravity  of  his 
will.     And  then  the  blame  is  based  upon  the  ground,  that  a 
man  is  responsible  not  on^f  for  the  avoidable  deeds  which  he 
commits,  but  also  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  those 
deeds.     Thus  a  man  deserves  punishment  for  the  evil  he  does 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  because  he  ought  not  to  have 
placed  himself  in  that  state.     We  have  heard  even  Calvinistic 
divines  argue  the  justice  of  the  infliction  of  penalties  upon 
lost  spirits  for  the  sins  which  they  are  constantly  committing, 
though  their  nature  obliges  them  to  commit  them,  simply 
from  the  consideration  that,  when  they  were  not  thus  con- 
strained to  sin  by  an  inward  irresistible  impulse,  they  de- 
stroyed their  own  capacity  to  work  righteousness,  and  brought 
upon  themselves  the  necessity  of  transgressing.     But  let  us 
suppose  some  being  to  be  created  with  a  nature  as  thoroughly, 
as  incurably  impure,  as  that  of  infernal  spirits.     He  has  in- 
telligence.    He  has  a  conscience.     He   has  a  will,  and  his 
will  determines  his  actions.     But  his  will  is  utterly  unholy 
and  malignant.     It  is  drawn  towards  sin  by  a  more  than  mag- 
netic attraction.     He  is  incapable  of  loving,  of  desiring,  of 
choosing,  of  following  good.     According  to  M'Cosh.  he  has 
all  the  elements  of  responsibility.     The  fact  that  his  sins  are 
the  necessary  product  of  the  nature  with  which  he  was  crea- 
ted ;  of  the  unalterable  greediness  after  iniquity  which  has 
been  an  essential  quality  of  his  spirit  from  the  first  moment 
of  fiis  existence,  does  not  destroy  his  accountability.     On  the 
contrary,  this  desperate,  hopeless  depravity  constitutes  a  new 
and  heavy  charge  against  him.     Can  this  be  true?     Must  w» 
not  pronounce  him  not  to  be  resposible  ?     Does  not  this  cas^ 
prpve  that,  when  we  are  considering  beings  in  a  state  of  pro — 
bation,  that  is,  those  who  have  not  finally  destroyed  their  ca— ■ 
pacity  for  good,  the  conscience  must  utter  its  adverse  sentence 
against  an  act  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  result  not  onl 
of  the  will,  but  of  a  will  capable  of  a  different  determination 
And  horrible  as  the  case  supposed  is,  it  is  not,  to  our  thinkin 
more  so  than  that  God  should  create  man  with  a  nature  con-^ 
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aining  in  itself  elements  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
condition  assigned  him,  necessarily  operated  its  own  deterio- 
ration. 

Let  us  now  consider  /he  acts  of  persons  who  are  corrupt, 
;hough  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  wholly  inca- 
pable of  any  virtue.  We  will  suppose  a  case  which  has, 
ioubtless,  occurred  in  actual  life.  A  child  exhibits  from  its 
birth  a  more  than  usually  wicked  temper,  deriving  it  probably 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  his  parents.  He  is  raised  amid 
the  most  vicious  associations.  The  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  are  exceedingly  pernicious.  His  heart  becomes 
very  bad  ;  his  will  very  perverted.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
mits theft.  All  c.ondemn  the  deed.  But  will  it  be  an  aggra- 
vation or  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  heart  which,  owing  in  part  to  its  original  nature  aud  in  part 
to  its  unfortunate  education,  must  have  been  so  forcibly  in- 
clined to  evil ;  so  little  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  virtue  ? 
Just  in  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  that  depravity  which 
was  produced  by  causes  not  under  his  control,  must  our  judg- 
ment against  him  be  more  lenient ;  and  if  it  were  so  great  as 
to  preclude  the  impossibility  of  his  acting  otherwise,  we  must 
absolve  him  from  condemnation  altogether.  And  the  deter- 
mination of  Adam  to  disobey  his  Maker  is  reprehensible,  not 
because  "  it  has  proceeded  from  an  utterly  malignant  state  of 
the  will  going  before,"  but  because  he  sinned  in  spite  of  the 
preceding  holiness  of  his  nature. 
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The  question  of  the  apostolical  succession  should  engag 
the  attention  and  careful  examination  of  Christians  for  th 
reason,  that  it  intimately  affects  the  validity  of  the  church  o 
Christ.     Whether  a  collection  of  Christians  organized,  be 
valid  church  of  Christ  or  not,  is  undeniably  a  consideration  o 
no  small  import.     It  affects  the  question  of  our  responsibility 
to  God.     It  affects  some  of  the  most  delightful  and  cherish — 
ed  privileges  of  Christian  association.     We  believe  it  to  be? 
universally  conceded,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  the  validi- 
ty of  church  organization,  does   not  affect  the  higher  and 
more  important  subject  of  the  essential  condition  of  salva- 
tion.    We  believe  it  to  be  generally  admitted  in  this  country, 
that  the  subjects  of  apostolical  succession  and  the  condition  of 
salvation  are  essentially  distinct  and  independent ;  the  one  re- 
lating to   the   constitutional    organization  of  the   Christian, 
church,  and  the  other  the  due  preparation  of  the  soul  for  the 
Paradise  of  God. 

These  principles  and  these  distinctions  were  authoritatively" 
determined  and  set  to  rest,  in  the  case  of  the  thief  on  th 
cross,  and  in  the  instances  of  those  Christians  who  obtaine 
salvation  during  the  period  of  time  that  intervened  betwee 
the  completion  of  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of  salvation  wit 
its  condition  of  faith  and  the  delivery  of  the  ministerial  com 
mission  and  the  consequent  institution  of  a  Christian  church 
The  Gospel  was  completed  on  the  cross,  and  the  ministeria 
commission  was  delivered  many  days  after.  Still,  ever 
question  concerning  the  validity  of  the  church  of  Christ: 
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lould  interest  the  Christian  mind.  We  are  to  remember  that 
le  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  is  the 
le  of  lay  ordination.  All  Who  hold  to  the  authority  of  the 
Dctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession,  thereby  necessarily  re- 
ndiate  the  validity  of  lay  ordination,  and  vice  versa. 

But  much  may  be  understood  by  lay  ordination  that  does 
3t  properly  attach  to  it.  We  are  Dot  to  infer  that  lay  Chris- 
ans  have  a  general  and  indiscriminate  right  to  organize  a 
lurch  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  The  doctrine  of  lay 
-dination  comprehends  the  original  right  of  Christ's  follow- 
s  to  organize  in  conformity  with  the  directions  and  usages  of 
le  apostles.  A  church  once  organized,  holding  this  confor- 
iity,  all  farther  innovation  is  prohibited  upon  the  ground  that 

is  not  proper  to  do  wrong.  The  right  appertains  to  all 
hristians  to  obey  Christ  in  organizing  his  church  without  re- 
ard  (o  ministerial  distinctions,  but  having  obeyed  him,  the 
ght  is  at  an  end.  When  a  church  is  properly  organized  it 
as  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  with  the  right  of  ordination 
ttaching  to  the  office  of  bishop.  No  Christian  has  a  right  to 
^organize  a  church  thus  properly  organized,  for  the  plain  rea- 
m  that  such  a  right  would  permit  him  to  do  wrong,  to  diso- 
ey  Christ,  to  organize  his  church  otherwise  than  according 
)  the  proper  scriptural  form.  Lay  ordination,  then,  only  con- 
aaa plates  the  right  in  Christians,  irrespective  of  ministerial 
istinctions  to  organize  according  to  the  Scriptures.  They  as 
ell  as  the  ministry  have  no  right  to  organize  otherwise, 
'he  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  reposes  upon  the 
round,  that  the  validity  of  the  church  of  Christ  depends  up- 
q  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  self-continuation,  under- 
wood as  ordination  laws,  attaching  exclusively  to  a  particular 
rder  of  the  Christian  ministry,  shutting  out  thereby  all  right 
f  innovation  upon  the  part  of  the  laity  in  cases  of  sup- 
osed  heresy  upon  the  part  of  the  order;  that  the  very  exis- 
suce  of  a  Christian  church  depends  upon  the  unfailing  ex- 
ctitnde  with  which  the  laws  of  ordination  are  observed ;  that 
f  those  laws  be  not  observed  a  church  of  Christ  cannot  exist  ; 
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that  the  particular  fact  which  distinguishes  the  church  of 
Christ  from  other  irregularly  organized  societies  of  Christians, 
is,  that  these  presumed  laws  of  ordination  have  been  ob- 
served. 

The  opposing  doctrine  of  lay  ordination,  upon  the  other 
hand,  reposes  upon  the  ground,  that  man  is  a  fallible  being 
and  liable  to  error  ;  that  the  duty  and  hence  the  right  to  obey 
Christ  attaches  to  every  Christian  in  virtue  of  his  character  of 
Christian,  and  not  in  virtue  of  his  character  of  church  officer; 
that  the  laws  of  ordination,  affecting  the  organization  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  do  not  attach  tot  an  order  of  men  holding 
the  principle  of  self-continuance,  but  to  certain  offices  in 
Christ's  church ;  that  the  validity  of  Christ's  church  is  a 
question  to  be  tested  by  a  comparison  of  its  exhibited  organi- 
zation with  scriptural  direction  and  apostolical  usage  ;  that  con- 
formity of  organization  with  scriptural  directions  and  apostolic 
usage  is  the  only  test ;  thereby  utterly  disregarding  the  mi- 
nor question  of  the  mode  in  which  that  conformity  may  have 
been  obtained  ;  and  that  the  particular  fact  which  distinguish- 
es the  church  of  Christ  from  other  organizations  of  Christians, 
is,  conformity  of  organization  to  scriptural  directions  as  the 
only  and  exclusive  standard. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  with  the  discussion,  we  desire  to 
explain  with  some  particularity  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
scriptural  organization  of  Christ's  church.  We  hold  that 
there  are  three  orders  or  grades  of  offices ;  not  three  orders  or 
grades  of  officers,  but  three  distinct  and  independent  offices  in 
the  constitution  of  Christ's  church,  to  wit :  bishops,  presby- 
ters and  deacons.  We  hold  that  the  very  same  distinction 
prevails  between  the  office  of  bishop  and  the  office  of  presby- 
ter that  we  behold  subsisting  between  the  office  of  presbyter 
and  the  office  of  deacon.  We  hold  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  those  offices  re- 
sult from  the  constitution.  Hence  one  office  under  that  con- 
stitution differs  from  another  office  under  the  same  constitu- 
tion only  in  consequence  of  the  different  duties  attached  to 
the  office.     The  office  of  presbyter  differs  from  the  office  ol 
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deacon,  because  only  there  attaches  to  the  office  of  presbyter 
different  duties  from  those  that  belong  to  the  office  of  deacon. 
Hence  they  are  different  and  independent  offices  belonging  to 
the  constitution.     The  same  view  is  true  in  regard  to  the  of- 
fice of  bishop  and  presbyter.     The  office  of  bishop,  made  so 
by  a  common  constitution,  differs  from  the  office  of  presbyter, 
made  so  by  the  same  constitution,  because  different  duties  at- 
tach to  the  one  that  do  not  belong  to  the  other.     We  hold 
that  the  office  of  bishop  is  the  same  office  in  the  church  of 
Christ  which  Peter  and  Paul  and   the  other  apostles  filled. 
Bishop  is  the  substituted  name  for  apostles.     Hence  we  hold 
that  in  the  constitution  of  Christ's  church  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  offices,  but  not  orders  of  men,  distin- 
guished only  by  duties.     The  same  principle  runs  through  all 
human  constitutions.     The  difference  between  president  and 
secretary  and  treasurer,  under  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
arises  from  the  duties  assigned  to  those  respective  offices. 
The  Scriptures  are  the  constitution  of  Christ's  church  upon 
the   same   principle   that   the   written   compact   of   govern- 
ment of  this  or  any  other  country  is  the  constitution  of  the 
frame-work  of  the  government.     In  the  organic  law  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  for  example,  different  duties  are  assigned  to 
the  office  of  bishop  from  those  that  appertain  to  the  office  of 
presbyter,  because,  it  is  conceived,  the  constitution,  the  Scrip- 
tures, require  this  distinction.    The  organic  law  of  this  church 
separates  or  ordains  officers  to  fill  the  three  offices  of  bishop,  pres- 
byter and  deacon,  and  assigns  to  them  different  duties.    Some 
Methodist  writers  yet  think  that  the  office  of  bishop  and  pres- 
byter is  the  same  grade  or  order.     But  this  is  an  evident  mis- 
take.    Grade  or  order  does  not  and  cannot  appertain  to  Chris- 
t  ian  offices.     Christian  offices  do  not  take  rank  or  order  ac- 
cording to  human  estimation  and  human  classification,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  offices  of  human  institution.     Man 
has  and  can  have  no  right  to  rank  or  grade  them.    That  duty 
can  only  devolve  upon  Christ,  the  author  of  the  constitution. 
What  He  has  failed  to  do  in  this  regard  cannot  be  supplied  by 
human  amendment.     We  do  not  know  how  He  classifies  or 
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ranks  the  offices  of  the  constitution  of  His  church,  because 
He  has  not  revealed  his  pleasure  in  this  respect.     We  may 
form  conjectures  with  respect  to  His  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  never  can  proceed  beyond  conjecture  without  a 
revelation.     We  may  confidently  say,  bishop  is  a  different  of- 
fice from  presbyter,  and  that  presbyter  is  a  different  office 
from  deacon,  but  what  authority  have  we  to  say  that  bishop 
is  an  office  of  higher  rank  or  order  than  deacon  ?     Christ  has 
never  so  declared  himself.     He  alone  has  authority  to  make 
this  specific  distinction.     It  is  our  impression  that  bishop  is 
an  office  of  higher  grade  or  rank  than  deacon,  if  such  an  im- 
pression may  be  gathered  from  the  more  important  duties  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  constitution,  as  we  think,  but  it  can  never 
go  beyond  an  impression.     All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  say  they 
are  different  offices,  because  different  duties  are  assigned  to 
them    by   Christ's  constitution.      We    have  no  right  to  go 
farther.    Human  beings  have  no  right  to  rank  Christ's  offices. 
That  would  be  assuming  his  special  prerogative.      Because 
ordination  and  episcopal  supervision,  duties  that  are  assigned 
to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  constitution,  appear,  in  our  esti- 
mation, to  indicate  a  higher  office  than  deacon,  to  which  is 
assigned  the  money  supervision,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
appearance  or  a  supposition  of  our  own.     That  point  can  only 
be  authoritatively  settled  by  Christ,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  authoritative  settlement  of  the  point,  we  have  no 
warrant  to  go  beyond  a  conjecture  or  a  supposition.     Chris- 
tian offices  do  not  take  rank,  or  order,  or  grade,  according  to 
human  estimation.     We  hold  that  to  the  office  of  bishop  ap- 
pertains the  duty  of  ordination  and  general  supervision,  an 
that  these  duties  do  not  appertain  to  the  office  of  presbyter. 

With  respect  to  the  original  right  to  organize  Christ  i 
people  into  a  church  of  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  princ  "*- 
pies  of  the  constitution,  the  Scriptures,  we  are  met  by  ti&~o 
opposing  doctrines ;  the  one  of  the  apostolical  succession  atxd 
the  other  of  lay  ordination. 

We  hold   that  the    Scriptures   being   the  constitution    of 
Christ's  church,  all  Christians  are  under  an  obligation,  and    in 
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consequence  of  such  obligation,  have  the  equal  right  to  orga- 
nize according  to  the  constitution,  irrespective  of  ministerial 
distinctions,  for  the  reason  that  ministerial  distinctions  are 
church  distinctions.  Church  organization  is  the  consequence 
of  Christianity.  Christian  people  form  the  church.  The 
gospel  is  before  the  church.  Religious  people  are  before  the 
church.  The  gospel  makes  religious  people,  and  religious 
people  make  the  church.  There  is  a  law  of  causation  prevail- 
ing between  them.  In  the  church  of  Christ  there  are  min- 
isterial distinctions.  Hence  there  are  no  ministerial  distinc- 
tions out  of  or  aside  from  church  organization.  Hence  min- 
isters have  no  authority,  in  irregular  associations,  over  laymen, 
in  respect  to  the  irregular  particular,  except  what  may  be  ac- 
corded by  voluntary  agreement.  If  there  were,  for  example, 
an  irregular  particular  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  it  would  be  the  duty,  and  of  course  the  consequent 
right  of  every  member  of  this  society,  irrespective  of  ministe- 
rial distinctions,  to  correct  the  irregular  particular  and  to  conform 
to  Christ's  constitution,  the  Scriptures.  Ministerial  distinctions 
will  be  no  protection  at  the  bar  of  God,  over  laymen,  for  a 
disregard  of  Christ's  constitution,  the  Scriptures.  We  call  all 
bodies  of  Christians  irregular  that  are  held  together  by  organic 
laws  that  differ  from  the  constitution.  In  a  regular  church 
laymen  have  no  such  right,  because  no  duty  of  the  kind  de- 
volves upon  them.  Where  a  church  is  regular  it  is  conformed 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  makes  it  the  church  of  Christ,  in 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  laymen  to  submit  to  legitimate  au- 
thority. Irregular  churches  are  wrong  churches ;  in  a  word, 
they  are  not  churches.  They  are  mere  societies.  Hence  we 
hold  that  Mr.  Wesley,  in  virtue  of  his  ordination  to  the  office 
of  presbyter,  had  no  right  to  ordain  a  bishop  over  the  Metho- 
dist societies.  Such  a  right  does  not  appertain  to  the  office  of 
presbyter  according  to  the  constitution.  But  he  had  a  right 
in  virtue  of  his  position  to  organize  the  Methodist  society  into 
a  church,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  This  society  was  ir- 
regular in  the  particular  that  they  were  without  the  office  of 
bishop  in  their  organic  law.     It  was  the  duty  and  the  conse- 
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quent  right  of  every  member  of  this  irregular  society  to  obey 
the  constitution  of  Christ  and  to  correct  this  irregular  particu- 
lar. Who  was  so  fit  a  person  as  Mr.  Wesley  ?  He  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  Providence.  The  members 
of  this  irregular  society  were  his  spiritual  children.  They 
looked  up  to  him,  revered  him  and  deferred  to  his  authority. 
This  distinguished  man  of  God  exerted  his  authority  over 
his  spiritual  offspring  to  induce  them  to  obey  Christ  by  incor- 
porating in  the  organic  law  of  their  association  the  office  of 
bishop.  They  were  not  a  church  of  Christ  otherwise.  Re- 
gular organization,  and  by  it  we  mean  Scriptural  organization, 
is  what  distinguishes  a  church  from  a  society. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Methodist  Church  is  now 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  neither  layman 
nor  miuister  can  interfere  with  its  organization  without  sin, 
because  it  would  be  disobeying  Christ. 

But  upon  the  supposition  that  she  is  irregular,  and  not  con- 
formed to  the  constitution,  a  right  would  accrue  to  every 
member  of  the  irregular  association,  irrespective  of  ministe- 
rial distinctions,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  to  obey  Christ,  to 
bring  about  a  conformity  with  the  Scriptures,  by  a  change  of 
the  irregular  particular  ;  and  the  manuer,  provided  it  be  done 
in  a  Christian  temper,  is  utterly  immaterial.  Mr.  Wesley  did 
nothing  more.  We  proceed  upon  the  broad  ground  that  no 
church  distinction  can  ever  sanction  a  disregard  of  Christ's 
constitution,  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  human  family.  It  is  a  solecism  to  say  otherwise.  We 
hold  that  a  Christian  people,  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures,  through  the  agency  of  a  bad  man,  or  a  mere  no- 
body, is  a  church  of  Christ ;  whereas,  a  society  irregularly  or- 
ganized, or  not  organized  according  to  the  Scriptures,  by  as 
many  bishops  connected  with  the  apostles,  by  manual  inci- 
dence, as  this  continent  would  hold,  would  be  a  mere  society. 
The  question,  then,  of  the  validity  of  Christ's  church  does 
not  depend  upon  the  question  how  it  became  a  church  ;  does 
not  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  church  organiza- 
tion was  brought  about,  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical 
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manual  incidence,  but  upon  a  conformation  and  structural 
compliance  with  scriptural  directions  and  apostolical  usage. 
At  the  period  of  time  when  the  disruption  occurred  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  the  Methodist  societies  were 
irregular,  in  that  in  their  organic  law  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  office  of  bishop.  Here  was  an  apparent  error  in  her 
constitution.  Whose  right  was  it  to  correct  this  error?  This 
question  is  answered  by  ascertaining  whose  duty  it  was.  And 
this  can  be  ascertained  by  enquiring  whose  duty  is  it  to  obey 
Christ.  If  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  human  being  to  obey 
Christ,  then  the  doctrine  of  manual  contact  might  come  in. 
So  soon  as  this  society,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wesley,  con- 
formed its  organization  to  the  organic  law  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  office  of  bishop  in  Christ's 
church,  and  filling  that  office  by  officers  acceptable  to  them,  it 
became  a  church  of  Christ,  in  which  the  duty  of  ordination  and 
general  supervision  attached  to  the  office  of  bishop.  This  soci- 
ety is  now  a  church,  and  if  Mr.  Wesley  were  now  alive,  and 
were  to  come  among  us  with  his  presbyterial  ordination,  he 
would  have  no  right,  in  virtue  of  such  ordination,  to  proceed 
to  ordain  bishops  for  this  church,  but,  upon  the  contrary, 
would  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  constituted  officers  of 
the  church,  aud  any  such  claim,  in  virtue  of  any  such  pres- 
byterial ordination,  would  be  resisted  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scriptures,  probably  by  every  one,  without  a  sol- 
itary exception,  of  her  multitudinous  host  of  members  and 
ministers. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  point  of  debate 
>etween  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Episcopalian  Church 
8,  that  the  Methodist  Church  holds  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
xclusive  and  sole  test ;  and  the  other  respectable  body  of 
Christians,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  ordination  laws — the 
egularity  of  the  observance  of  ordination  laws — is  the  test  by 
D'hich  we  are  to  know  the  church  of  Christ.  The  reader  will 
Lot  fail  to  observe  that,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
alidity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  two  opposing  doctrines  ap- 
peal for  authoritative  determination  to  different  and  distinct  tri- 
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bunals ;  the  one  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other 
to  the  tribunal  of  orders.  As  nothing  is  further  from  our  inten- 
tion than  to  bring  a  railing  accusation,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
explain  our  language  by  an  illustrative  example.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  a  judge  has  been  constituted  to  try  the  validity  of 
the  Episcopalian  and  the  Methodist  churches,  so  called.  We 
will  suppose,  then,  the  question  to  come  up  regularly  before 
him  for  trial,  with  the  advocates  upon  each  side  ready  for  the 
case.  The  advocates  of  the  Methodist  Church,  so  called, 
would  present  to  the  judge  the'  Scriptures,  as  her  authorita- 
tive evidence,  and  would  proceed  to  argue  from  this  evidence 
exclusively  the  question  of  the  validity  of  her  organization,  by 
showing  from  the  Scriptures  that  her  structural  framework 
was  in  exact  conformity  to  all  the  requisitions  therein  con- 
tained with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  church,  and  would 
insist  that  she  was  a  church  of  Christ,  because  of  such  exact 
structural  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  only  standard 
by  which  such  a  question  can  be  tried.  Her  advocates  would 
then  proceed  from  the  same  authority  to  show  that  there  was 
wanting  in  the  organic  framework  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  so  called,  that  exact  conformity  which  the  Scrip- 
tures required,  in  the  particulars ;  one  particular  being,  how- 
ever, enough  for  the  purpose ;  that  in  her  organic  structure 
two  bishops  were  required  to  ordain,  instead  of  one,  and  that 
there  was  admitted  a  lay  element  in  her  organic  framework, 
&c. ;  and  would  conclude  that,  in  consequence  of  such  irreg- 
ularities, she  was  a  mere  society  of  Christians,  and  not  a 
church  of  Christ. 

The  advocates  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  so  called, 
would  reply,  and  insist  that  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  bore 
upon  the  question  of  the  structural  organization  of  a  church, 
was  not  the  proper  test ;  that  the  true  test,  and  the  only  test,  was 
a  tactual  connection  with  the  apostles  by  a  series  of  valid  ordi- 
nations ;  that  when  our  Saviour  said  to  his  ministry,  the  apos- 
tles,   "  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  we  are  to  infer  that  he  meant  that  he  would  be  withe- 
a  peculiar  order  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  their  private 
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character,  thereby  imparting  to  them  the  right,  exclusive  of 
ill  the  world  beside,  to  continue  his  church  ;  that  therefore 
lone  can  continue  the  church  of  Christ  but  these  peculiar  per- 
sons, converted  into  an  order  of  men  by  the  rigid  principles  of 
;he  ordination  service,  confined  exclusively  to  them  ;  that  the 
)ther  orders  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  all  other  Chris- 
:ians,  are  the  mere  dependent  satellites  or  appendages  of  the 
>rder  in  respect  to  church  organization ;  that  if  people  wished 
:o  enquire  where  they  were  to  find  the  church  of  Christ,  they 
were  not  to  be  directed  to  the  scriptural  structure  of  Christ's 
:hurch,  not  to  a  scriptural  conformity  to  apostolical  usage  and 
example,  but  exclusively  to  the  regularity  of  the  ordination 
jervice  ;  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  contrast 
with  the  Methodist  Church,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  because  her  organic  framework  was  more 
exactly  conformed  to  apostolical  usage  and  example,  but  be- 
:ause,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  received  her  continuation  from 
in  order  of  men  holding  connection  with  the  apostles  by  man- 
jal  contact  in  the  ordination  service ;  that  St.  Peter  ordained, 
some  eighteen  hundred  and  odd  years  ago,  somebody  as. 
Dishop  of  Rome ;  that  somebody,  ordained  by  one  of  the 
ipostles,  ordained  the  second  bishop  or  pope  of  Rome ; 
hat  somebody  ordained  the  third  bishop  or  pope  of  Rome, 
*rho  had  been  ordained  by  somebody,  who  had  been  ordained 
>y  somebody  who  had  been  ordained  by  one  of  the  apostles ; 
ind  so  on,  down  through  the  ordainers  to  the  present  repre- 
entatives  of  the  order  living  in  this  country;  that  if  any  mis- 
ake  were  to  occur,  as  is  charged  to  have  occurred  in  the 
lethodist  Church,  so  that  lay  ordination  would  thereby  result, 
he  possibility  of  a  church  of  Christ  would  be  gone  forever 
rom  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  would  conclude  that  in  con- 
equence  of  such  manual  connection  with  the  apostles,  she 
vas  the  true  church  of  Christ. 

This  mode  of  presenting  the  question  makes  it  apparent 
hat  the  two  opposing  advocates  appeal  to  different  tribunals 
md  to  a  different  body  of  laws.     The  one  to  the  authority  of 
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the  Scriptures  and  the  other  to  the  genealogies  of  orders. 
All  the  testimony  brought  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  apos- 
tolical successionists  by  tactual  connection,  is  human  author- 
ity, save  only  an  abstract  construction  placed  upon  the  words 
of  the  promise  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  would  be  with  a  Chris- 
tian ministry  to  the  end  of  time.     All  the  testimony  brought 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Methodist  Church,  would  be  drawn 
from  the  oracles  of  sacred  writ  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  Christian  Church.     Aside  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
a  manual  connection  with  the  apostles,  which  is  a  doctrine  not 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  is  the  product  of  a  system  of 
abstract  reasoning  upon  the  language  of  the  Saviour,  we  sup- 
pose we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  without  the  probability  of  a 
contradiction,  that  every  instance  and  particular  of  a  depart- 
ure in  the  organic  structure  of  a  church  from  that  usage  and 
those  directions  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper  organization 
of  the  church  of  Christ  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  are  mere 
elements  of  a  human  composition.     For  example,  we  suppose 
we  may  say  with  perfect  safety,  that  if  the  Scriptures  do  not 
teach  the  necessity  of  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  two 
bishops  in  every  instance  of  valid  ordination,  and  any  church 
were  to  organize  with  this  provision  in  the  framework  of  her 
organization,  such  a  provision  would  undeniably  be  an  element 
of  human  composition.     The  reader  will  observe  that  we  do 
not  affirm  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  two  bishops  are  not 
necessary,  but  say  merely  that  if  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach 
it,  such  a  provision  would  be  an  element  of  human  composi- 
tion.    The  same  remark  may  be  predicated  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  laymen  into  the  organic  framework  of  the  church. 
We  do  not  very  well  perceive  how  any  association  of  Chris- 
tians, banded  together  in  any  manner,  in  any  particular  differ- 
ing from  the  laws  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  his  church,  can  be  called  the  church  of  Christ ;  be- 
cause, in  the  extraneous  particular,  there  would  be  an  element 
of  human  composition.     We  can,  with  precisely  the  same  pro- 
priety, call  an  animal  with  a  wooden  head,  in  other  respects 
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like  man,  a  man,  as  we  can  call  a  society  of  Christians  organ- 
ized with  an  element  of  human  authority  in  its  constitution, 
the  church  of  Christ. 

Now  it  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  organic  structure  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States,  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  convention 
of  the  American  Church  altered  the  English  Liturgy  in  res- 
pect to  the  rite  of  absolution  and  changed  the  ritual  of  the 
English  prayer  book.     This  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
the  Church  of  England  is  anti-scriptural.     This  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  the  Church  of  England  has  an  element  of 
human  composition   in  her  organic  framework.     This  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  church  of  Christ  may  exist  with  an  element 
of  human  composition  in   her   organic   framework.     Either 
this  is  so,  or  the  Church  of  England  is  a  mere  society.     It  is 
an  historical  fact  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  is  indebted  to  the  Church  of  England  for  her 
tactual  connection  with  the  apostles,  obtained  at  a  time  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Church 
of  England  had  an  element  of  human  composition  in  her  or- 
ganic framework,  and  was  in  her  organic  structure  anti-scrip- 
tural.    It  is  also  an  historical  fact  that  the  Church  of  England 
obtained  her  manual  connection  with  the  apostles  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  a  time,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Catholic  Church  was  anti-scrip- 
tural,  and  had  many  elements  of  human  composition  in  her 
organic  framework. 

We  do  not  wish  any  one  to  suppose  that  we  mention  these 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  invidious  distinctions.  We 
do  it  merely  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tolical succession.  Aside  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical 
t&anual  incidence,  we  hold  those  churches  to  maintain  the 
cardinal  principles  of  Christianity.  We  are  aware  that  an 
effort  has  beeu  made  recently  in  England  and  in  this  country 
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to  trace  the  chain  of  the  apostolical  succession  to  the  apostles 
so  as  to  avoid  all  connection  with  Rome.  And  this  they  do 
by  disregarding  the  stern  necessity  required  of  the  doctrine  of 
following  the  line  through  the  ordainers,  and  not  through  a 
mere  succession  of  bishops  in  any  church.  The  popes  of 
Rome  were  the  ordainers  of  all  the  Sees  of  the  English 
Church  for  many  centuries.  If  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  the  manual  apostolical  contact,  it  will  have  to 
begin  with  every  bishop  of  England  and  every  bishop  or 
pope  of  Rome  and  run  the  line,  not  through  the  successive 
bishops  of  any  particular  church  or  See,  but  through  the  se- 
veral ordainers  of  each.  This  will  greatly  multiply  the  diffi- 
culties. If  this  church  has  not  arisen  from  lay  ordination  she 
will  have,  if  she  wishes  to  prove  the  contrary,  to  prepare  a 
list  that  has  never  yet  been  prepared  and  never  will  be.  If  it 
were  only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  any  See 
of  England,  and  then  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  up  to  the 
apostles,  extremely  doubtful  and  uncertain  as  such  a  work 
would  be,  it  would  be  yet  child's  play  to  the  difficulty  of 
doing  what  is  demanded  by  the  doctrine. 

Now  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  is  a  branch  of  the  English  Church,  and 
regard  her  as  a  church  of  Christ,  we  may  infer  that  in  her 
opinion,  first,  that  a  tactual  connection  with  the  apostles  is 
no  protection  against  erroneous  organic  church  structure; 
and,  secondly,  that  erroneous  organic  church  structure,  or  in 
other  words  anti-scriptural  organization,  or  in  other  words, 
the  introduction  of  an  element  of  human  composition  in  the 
organic  constitution  of  a  church,  does  not  defeat  or  invalidate 
the  claim  of  a  church,  so  organized,  from  being  considered  as 
a  church  of  Christ.  Undoubtedly,  then,  do  not  these  con- 
siderations lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Scriptures  are  of 
subordinate  importance  to  the  apostolical  succession?  We 
ask,  in  all  fairness,  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  ?  But  this 
is  not  all.  If  a  deviation  from  the  Scriptures  with  regard  to 
the  organic  laws  of  a  church  in  two  or  three  particulars,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,,  does  not 
invalidate  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  church  of  Christ,  a  de- 
viation in  four  or  five  particulars  cannot  produce  a  different 
result.  Nor,  indeed,  can  a  deviation  in  every  other  particular, 
aside  from  the  apostolical  manual  incidence,  produce  a  differ- 
ent result.  Nothing  is  wanting  then  to  make  the  Mormon 
Church  the  church  of  Christ  but  the  apostolical  manual  inci- 
dence. If  these  conclusions  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
historical  facts,  and  if  they  be  not,  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
it,  the  Scriptures  cease  altogether  to  be  the  test  and  standard 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  we  are  thrown  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively upon  the  pleasure  of  a  body  of  men,  with  frail  pas- 
sions like  ourselves,  for  the  continuance  and  purity  of  the 
church,  dethroning  Christ  while  they  enslave  the  residue  of 
mankind  by  a  doctrine  built  upon  mere  construction.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  this  exclusive  order  of  men  may  become 
wicked  men,  (it  is  no  longer  a  supposition  but-a  melancholy 
truth,)  the  church  of  Christ  is,  in  a  certain  possible  contin- 
gency, dependent  for  its  continued  existence  upon  persons 
that  the  devil  leads  captive  at  his  will.  Do  not  the  Holy 
Scriptures  cease  to  be  any  security  against  the  surges  of  cor- 
ruption, inherent  in  man's  nature,  when  they  cease  to  be  the 
test  of  Christ's  church,  and  are  not  the  world  of  godly  and 
ungodly  men,  thrown  upon  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  body  of 
men  self-sustaining  and  self-continuing  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  other  men,  we  propose  to 
argue  the  question  of  the  apostolical  succession  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Methodist  Church  had  its  origin  in  lay  ordi- 
nation. This  we  are  willing  to  admit  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, in  order  that  we  may  consider  the  subject  in  connection 
with  this  admission.  Our  admission  binds  no  body  but  our- 
selves. Those  who  choose  to  argue  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  episcopal  ordination  at.  the  hands  of  presbyters  are 
not  affected  by  our  individual  admission.  Our  admission  is 
merely  personal  to  ourselves  as  a  member  of  this  church.  If 
we  are  able  to  show  the  validity  of  lay  ordination,  we  main- 
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tain  a  fortiori  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  the  right  to  ordain  Dr. 
Coke.  We  propose  to  place  that  right  in  this  argument, 
however,  upon  the  ground  of  lay  ordination.  Undonbtedly, 
if  we  wished  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  lay  ordination,  we 
would  only  have  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  break  in  the 
line  of  ordination.  If  we  defeat  the  doctrine  of  the  apostoli- 
cal succession  we  maintain  the  doctrine  of  lay  ordination. 
So  soon  as  we  break  the  chain  of  valid  ordinations  to  the 
apostles,  a  lay  element  comes  in.  in  all  future  ordinations.  If 
the  chain  has  been  broken,  and  we  have  now  a  valid  church,  lay 
ordination  is  thereby  vindicated  and  established.  The  oppo- 
sers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  are  the  ne- 
cessary advocates  of  lay  ordination. 

Although  we  advocate  the  validity  of  lay  ordination,  we 
do  it  upon  the  ground  assumed  by  Hooker,  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  the  ground  of  "  necessity,"  and  restrain  it  to  that 
ground.     The  necessity  exists  only  when  a  church  is  irregu- 
lar :  not  conformed  to  the  Scriptures.     We  give  to  the  Scrip- 
tures a  paramount  authority  to  all  and  every  church  ministe- 
rial distinction.      An  irregular  church   and  Christ  come  in 
collision,  in  the  irregular  particular.     No  man  can  hesitate  as 
to  which  he  shall  obey.     If  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
be  irregular  in  any  particular,  then  all  its  members,  ministers 
as  well  as  laymen,  are  brought  to  decide  between  the  church 
and  Christ.     If  the  ministry  forbid  the  correction,  the  issue  is 
at  once  directly  raised.     It  is  obedience  to  Christ,   or  the 
Scriptures,  or   obedience   to   the   ministers  of  this   church. 
Who  could  hesitate  ?     Suppose  the  members  defer  to  the  min- 
istry?    Will  the  plea  avail  at  the  bar  of  God?     Lay  ordiua- 
tion  so  far  from  being  revolutionary  or  disorganizing  is,  when 
properly  understood,  eminently  conservative.     It  has  no  place 
in  a  regular  church  of  Christ.     What  is  its  office  in  an  irre-* 
gular  church  ?     Eminently  salutary  and  conservative.     It  \& 
the  great  lever  by  which  schism  may  be  thrown  from   th^ 
church  of  Christ.     It  is  the  great  helm  by  which  the  churcta- 
may  be  preserved  from  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  of  error.     I£ 
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x>ses  upon  the  adamant  of  God's  word.     It  is  an  ever  living 
nciple  of  healthful  vitality.     It  is  a  germ  of  improvement 
it  will  outlive  antique  error  and  sacerdotal  usurpation. 
The  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  depends  upon  the 
nstruction  placed  upon  the  memorable  words  of  our  Saviour 
;er  he  had  issued  his  ministerial  commission.     The  words 
3,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
>rld."     The  only  question  that  can  properly  arise  between 
e  Methodist  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  is  with 
jpect  to  the  proper  sense  and  meaning  of  these  words.    The 
otestant  Episcopal  Church  interpret  them  to  relate  to  ordi- 
ition.     From  this  opinion  the  Methodist  Church  dissents, 
the  former  church  be  right  in  her  construction,  the  doctrine 
the  apostolical  succession  is  established.     We  propose  to 
iquire  into  their  meaning.     If  we  cannot  place  a  more  con- 
sent, a  more  rational,  a  more  congruous  and  a  more  per- 
lent   interpretation  we   are  willing   to  become  a  church- 
an,  so  called.     Before  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  true 
terpretation  of  those  words,  let  us  see  upon  what  points  we 
e  likely  to  agree.     The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
K>stolical  succession  maintain  that  this  language  was  de- 
rered  to  Christ's  ministry,  and  that  its  interpretation  is  to  be 
mfined  to  them.     We  grant  it.     The  Protestant  Episcopal 
hurch  contends  that  this  promise  did  not  relate  to  ministerial 
aaliflcation.      We   grant    it.      Ministerial  qualification  was 
lbsequently  given.     The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  main- 
lin  that  the  promise  did  not  relate  to  supernatural  gifts.    We 
rant  it.     The  miraculous  power  of  the  eleven  was  confined 
>  the  apostles,  and  the  promise  was  not.     The  promise  is 
:>eval  with  time.     It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  we  agree 
rith  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succes- 
on  in  every  one  of  their  premises,  without  a  solitary  excep- 
on,  so  far  as  we  remember  them.     Then  how  do  wp,  differ  ? 
Ve  differ  in  the  conclusion.     They  maintain  that  it  relates  to 
rdination.    We  maintain  that  it  relates  to  the  Gospel.    They 
Maintain  it  bears  reference  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  when 
ley  ordain.     We  maintain  it  bears  reference  to  Christ's  min- 
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istry  when  they  preach  the  Gospel.  Listen  to  the  words: 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  We  contend,  that  when  Christ  uttered  these 
words  he  was  not  engaged  in  organizing  a  Christian  church, 
because  he  had  previously  disposed  of  that  subject  by  devolv- 
ing that  particular  duty  upon  St.  Peter.  He  was,  upon  the 
contrary,  engaged  in  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  Gospel ; 
providing  the  institution  of  a  perpetual  ministry  to  preach  it, 
and  providing  for  the  ceremonial  institution  that  was  to  ac- 
company it.  Ordination  does  not  relate  to  the  Gospel ;  it  re- 
lates to  the  church.  Our  Saviour  never  instituted  ordination. 
It  being  a  church  regulation,  it  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  apostles.  The  promise  of 
the  Saviour  then,  impressing  the  principle  of  perpetuity  upon 
the  ministry ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  is  the  test  of  the 
succession.  What  can  be  plainer  ?  We  do  not  think  suffi- 
cient stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  peculiar  phraseology  em- 
ployed by  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  simply  promise  to  be 
with  his  ministry  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  the  end  of  time,  but 
the  express  words  comprehend  that  he  will  make  that  pre- 
sence obvious  to  human  observation.  The  words  are  lo,  or 
behold,  or  see,  or  perceive,  I  am  with  you.  Hence,  if  minis- 
ters have  not  the  evidence  that  Christ  is  with  them,  in  a  man- 
ner obvious  to  human  observation,  they  are  not  in  the  succes- 
sion. We  are  to  apply  to  them  the  law  of  "fruit."  Let  us 
apply  this  test  and  this  reasoning  to  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

The  ministry  of  this  church  have  been  attempting  to  do, 
what  Christ  Jesus  directed  his  very  first  ministers  to  do,  viz: 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  ever  since  the  error  in  the  succession 
line,  as  charged  by  the  Episcopalian  writers,  occurred,  now 
over  one  hundred  years.  Here  is  ample  time  and  verge 
enough  to  settle  this  question.  If  these  presumed  Christian 
ministers,  cut  off,  as  is  charged,  from  all  valid  claim  to  any 
supernatural  presence  of  Christ,  that  might  be  expected  to 
come  in  virtue  of  the  promise  of  the  Saviour,  can  yet  give 
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evidence  of  that  grand  peculiarity  that  distinguished  the  min- 
istry of  the  apostles,  then  the  promise  cannot  relate  to  ordi- 
nation.    If  these  presumed  Christian  ministers ;  ministers  in 
no  sense  in  the  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion, can  furnish  the  evidence  that  Christ  has  been  with  them 
in  a  sense  distinct  from  their  ministerial  qualification,  in  a 
manner  obvious  to  human  observation,  then  the  promise  can- 
not relate  to  ordination.     If  these  presumed  Christian  minis- 
ters, no  ministers  at  all  if  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession be  true,  can  furnish  the  evidence  that  Christ  has  been 
with  them  in  a  supernatural  manner  obvious  to  human  obser- 
vation, without  imparting  any  of  the  supernatural  quality  to 
them  and  which  is  the  principle  of  ministerial  perpetuity, 
then   beyond  all  just  grounds  of  hesitancy,  the  promise  of 
Christ  does  not  and  cannot  relate  to  ordination.     If  these  pre- 
sumed Christian  ministers  cannot  show  all  this,  beyond  all 
cavil,  they  are  willing  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  succession 
of   Christ's  ministry.     These  presumed  Christian  ministers 
have  been  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus;  that  Gospel 
by  which,  by  the  power  of  God  the  Saviour,  wicked  men  are 
miraculously  changed  into  Christians,  all  over  the  land  in 
tones  of  thunder.     Their  preaching  of  Christ  Jesus's  Gospel, 
has  not  been  done  privately,  or  in  a  corner.     It  has  been  done 
in  the   face  of  the  direst  opposition  of  men,  and  devils,  and 
in  the  gaze  of  astonished  millions  of  men  and  women,  charac- 
terized by  every  grade  of  intelligence,  from  the  dark  skinned 
Ethiopian  to  the  highest  intellectual  giants  in  the  land.     They 
have   not  preached  Christ  Jesus's  Gospel  alone,  in  the  by- 
paths and  solitary  places  of  sequestered  life ;  but  where  the 
buz  of  the  busy  and  intelligent  world  sounded  loudest ;  in 
the   sparse  country  and  in   the  city  full.     These  presumed 
Christian  ministers  are  like  other  men.     As  a  general  rule, 
they  are  poor,  ignorant  and  powerless.     They  have  no  super- 
natural power  of  their  own  to  make  Christians.     They  have 
and  profess  to  have  no  power  of  their  own  to  manufacture  out 
of  a  daring,  profligate,  sinning,  rebel  against  God,  a  meek, 
Vol.  vii. — 5 
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aud  lowly  and  consistent  follower  of  Christ  the  Lord,  char- 
acterized by  every  priuciple  that  can  indicate  the  Christian. 
The  question  at  issue,  is,  has  Christ  Jesus  been  with  these 
presumed  Christian  ministers  in  a  manner  obvious  to  human 
observation  ?  Let  the  enquirer  unclose  his  eyes  and  unstop 
his  ears,  and  the  reply  will  come  to  him  upon  every  breeze 
aud  upon  every  sound  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
The  reply  will  come  laden  with  the  songs  of  rejoicing  souls, 
liberated  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  Have  sinners 
under  the  Gospel  preaching  of  these  presumed  ministers  of 
Christ  been  converted  to  God  ?  If  so  the  evidence  is  com- 
plete, because  none  can  convert  siuners  but  Christ.  These 
ministers  have  not  employed  magic,  or  sorcery,  nor  have  they 
handled  gold  and  silver,  nor  have  they  possessed  any  miracu- 
lous power  of  their  own.  The  miraculous  power  belongs  to 
Christ  and  is  the  manifestation  of  his  presence.  The  Gospel 
is  a  dead  letter  unless  Christ  makes  his  promise  good.  We 
leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  enquiring  whether  we 
have  not  given  a  consistent,  rational,  congruous  and  pertinent 
interpretation  to  the  Saviour's  promise  to  His  ministry  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  other  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  Episcopalian  writers,  and  upon  which 
they  build  the  apostolical  succession.  We  desire  attentive 
consideration  to  the  following  investigation  of  the  other  inter- 
pretation iu  contrast  with  the  last.  We  desire  Episcopalian 
writers  to  observe  that  a  church,  to  which  attaches  the  rite  of 
ordination,  could  not  exist  without  Christians.  Hence  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that 
the  Ciospel  should  be  preached,  in  oider  that  thereby  Christ 
might  make  Christians,  or  in  other  words,  convert  sinners,  be- 
fore a  Christian  Gospel  church  couid  be  instituted.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  orduiattou  did  not  arise  and  was  not  institu- 
ted until  after  St.  IVter  had  preached  the  Gospel,  and  Christ 
had.  ia  virtue  of  his  Gv*spel  preaching,  converted  sinners  into 
Christians*  There  the  necessity  of  a  Christian,  Gospel  church 
ara* :  and  then  came  the  necessity  of  ordination.  Now 
if  Ktxscoro!  wntecs  uisstt  ujvmi  restricting  the  promise  of 
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Christ  to  ordination,  there  was  a  period  of  time  inter- 
vening between  the  delivery  of  the  ministerial  commission 
ind  the  institution  of  the  right  of  ordination,  when  Christ 
was  not  with  the  preaching  apostles.  Then  how  did  St. 
Peter  convert  so  many  people  from  sinners  to  Christians  if 
Dhrist  was  not  with  him  ?  Did  he  do  it  by  his  own  power  r 
Here  we  have  the  apostles  preaching  the  Gospel  with  the  ab- 
sence of  any  promise  upon  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  with  them.  This  involves  the  Saviour  in  a  direct 
falsity.  Hence  the  interpretation  must  be  untrue.  Christ  did 
not  make  two  promises— one  to  be  with  the  apostles  when 
they  preached  the  Gospel,  and  another  and  distinct  promise 
when  they  afterwards  came  to  organize  a  church  and  perform 
the  rite  of  ordination.  The  one  promise  can  only  apply  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  it  be  made  to  apply  to  ordination. 
then  the  apostles  converted  sinners  into  Christians  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Christ.  They  especially  renounced  such  a  power, 
and  will  the  Episcopalian  Church  now  insist  upon  it  in  order 
to  uphold  their  apostolic  manual  contact  ? 

Let  us  view  this  promise  in  another  light.  We  will  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  promise  does  relate  to 
ordination,  and  that  Christ  is  with  bishops  when  they  ordain. 
We  may  admit  this  with  perfect  safety  and  nowise  benefit  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  in  the  remotest  degree. 
The  entire  validity  of  this  doctrine  depends  upon  an  indepen- 
dent ability  of  ministers  to  transmit  Christ,  or  transmit  some- 
thing. There  is  a  wide  and  marked  distinction  between  a 
promise  to  be  with  certain  persons  and  a  promise  to  permit 
those  certain  persons  to  transmit  him.  In  the  latter,  the  pro- 
mise is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Christ  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  ministry.  The  present  ministers  in  the  succes- 
sion are  not  indebted  directly  to  Christ  for  any  presence  of  his 
in  virtue  of  his  promise.  Christ  could  not  help  himself.  He 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  They  are  indebted  to  those 
that  ordained  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion comprehends  an  independent  right  of  transfer.  What  care 
they  for  Christ  ?     His  hands  are  tied  by  his  promise.     Now 
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when  Christ  merely  promised  to  be  with  his  ministers  to  the 
end  of  time,  is  it  not  an  evident  assumption  upon  the  part  of 
any  body  of  human  beings  to  take  the  promise  out  of  His 
hands?     He  promised  to  be  Himself  with  His  ministers,  and 
the  promise  is  still  his  and  cannot  be  extended  by  interpreta- 
tion out  of  his  hand  into  other  hands.     Such  a  claim  of  trans- 
fer is  a  latitudinous  construction  not  warranted  by  the  pro- 
mise.    If  bishops  pass  here,  it  is  certainly  legerdemain.    They 
become  indispensable    mediums.      They  become  mediators. 
The  doctrine  implies  that  bishops  can  pass  Christ  through 
them  by  manipulation  in  a  species  of  hocus  pocus  down  upon 
other  parties  in  the  lower  chain.     This  makes  the  process  of 
transfer  complete.     Bishops,  in  times  past,  have  been  very 
bad  men  ;  miserable  sinners.     They  must  have  had  the  right 
of  transfer.     We  shall  be  very  slow  to  believe  that  Christ, 
the  holy,  immaculate   Son  of  God,  ever  gave  to  devils  and 
hypocrites  this  legerdemain  kind  of  transfer  of  Himself  for 
a   purpose   void,   utterly  void,   of  all  conceivable,  practical 
utility — a  foolish,  ridiculous  thing,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
We  present  the  reader  now  with  another  view  of  the  inter- 
pretation, not  less  conclusive  and  satisfactory.     This  view 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  none  can  be  Christian  ministers  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians.     We  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  devils  and  hypo- 
crites cannot  be  officers  of  the  visible  church.     That  is  not 
the  question  now  before  us.     We  admit  that  devils  and  hypo* 
crites  can  be  bishops  in  every  church  organization  upon  earttv. 
But  what  we  affirm  is,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Chris*? 
none  can  be  bishops  but  Christians.     For  the  proof  of  tt»»  ^s 
we  appeal  to  the  express  letter  of  the  law  and  to  the  practi^=2( 
of  every  church  of  Christian  people  upon  earth.     They  ^^ 
expel  devils  and  hypocrites  from  the  office  when  they  knc^  * 
and  prove  them  to  be  such.     "  If  a  man  have  not  the  spi  J*"J 
of  Christ  he  is  none  of  His."     We  admit  that  if  the  church  ^b-P 
points  a  wicked  person  to  the  office  of  bishop  the  church       # 
certainly  bound  by  her  own  action,  and  he  is  a  valid  bisk  op 
in  the  church  until  the  church  turns  him  out,  and  until  c  tie 
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church  does  turn  him  out,  all  his  legal  acts  bind  the  church. 
This  question  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb.  The  law  of  Christ, 
the  Scriptures,  hare  provided  that  no  wicked  6 inner  shall  be 
a  bishop.  That  is  the  law  of  Christ.  But  still,  notwith- 
standing such  is  the  law,  a  wicked  man  may  be  promoted  to 
office  by  fallible  men.  This  certainly  binds  the  church,  be- 
cause she  acts  in  ignorance,  but  does  it  bind  Christ  ?  Can  an 
ignorant  act  of  fallible  men  abrogate  a  statute  of  Christ's  ?  If 
the  law  of  the  church,  enacted  by  an  existing  lawgiver,  pro- 
vides that  in  His  church,  where  His  authority  is  supreme,  no 
wicked  man  shall  be  an  officer,  can  any  human  authority,  "by 
direct  counter  enactment,  abrogate  and  repeal  such  a  law  ? 
"  Certainly  not,"  must  be  the  general  response.  We  are 
going  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession 
involves  Christ  in  a  palpable  contradiction.  Then  we  take  it 
for  granted,  that  Christ  says  in  his  law  that  no  wicked  per- 
son shall  be  an  officer  in  His  church.  Is  Christ,  in  His  ac- 
tion with  the  officers  of  His  church,  bound  by  His  own  law  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  says  no.  The  doc- 
trine says  Christ  is  bound  by  his  promise  to  recognize  wick- 
ed men  as  the  officers  of  his  church  when  they  come  to  or- 
dain. Now  here  is  an  evident  contradiction.  Christ  says  iu 
His  law,  a  wicked  person  is  not  His,  and  in  the  promise  that 
such  a  wicked  sinner  is  His.  We  are  unable  to  comprehend 
how  the  difficulty  is  to  be  avoided.  We  are  aware  that  the 
difficulty  will  be  attempted  to  be  solved  upon  the  principles 
established  in  the  instance  of  Judas.  When  these  views  are 
pressed  upon  the  advocates  of  the  apostolic  manual  capital 
touch,  they  reply  that  Judas  was  an  apostle  and  Judas 
xvas  a  devil.  We  propose  to  bestow  upon  this  argument  an 
attentive  examination. 

Episcopalian  writers  say,  when  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  argument  we  are  just  pressing,  "  that  the  prejudice  that 
arises  against  such  an  idea  will  not  bear  a  moment's  reflection. 
If  it  sprung  from  a  comparison  as  to  personal  character  and 
fitness  of  the  modern  successors  with  the  first  in  the  chain, 
be  it  remembered,  that  Judts  Iscariot  was  numbered  with  the 
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apostles  by  the  Saviour  himself,  and  Judas  was  a  traitor." 
This  is  the  language  of  a  distinguished  American  bishop.* 
Is  it  not  most  extraordinary  language?  Judas  in  the  chain! 
Judas  among  the  first  in  the  chain !  Do  they  forget  where 
their  chain  begins  ?  Do  they  push  their  chain  beyond  the  de- 
livery of  the  ministerial  commission  ?  We  had  been  under 
the  singular  impression  that  Judas  was  dead  when  Christ  de- 
livered the  ministerial  commission,  and  delivered  the  promise 
upon  which  the  chain  is  fastened  at  the  farthest  end.  Where 
was  Judas  when  the  ministerial  commission  and  the  after  pro- 
mise were  delivered  ?  Echo  answers  where  !  Our  Saviour 
never  delivered  any  ministerial  commission  to  Judas  to  preach 
the  Gospel  as  a  finished  salvation  scheme,  and  hence  the  case 
of  Judas  can  form  no  precedent  to  involve  the  Saviour  in  a 
contradiction ;  is  no  precedent  for  the  wicked  bishops  of  the 
present  or  past  history  of  the  church.  Such  a  precedent  is  not 
happily  within  the  lids  of  the  Bible.  The  world  is  defied  to 
show  it.  Judas  was  in  his  grave,  and  likely  in  hell,  no  man 
on  earth  knows  to  the  contrary,  when  the  Saviour  delivered 
the  commission  of  ministerial  office  to  the  eleven  holy  apos- 
tles and  subsequent  bishops  of  the  church.  With  what  show 
then  of  legitimate  argument,  or  scriptural  authority  can  Epis- 
copalian writers  pen  such  paragraphs  as  we  have  just  tran- 
scribed ?  With  what  show  of  fair  argument,  or  scriptural  au- 
thority can  they  proceed  to  affirm,  that  in  virtue  of  the  prece- 
dent of  Judas,  who  was  dead  and  in  his  grave  when  the  pro- 
mise was  given  upon  which  their  doctrine  is  built,  it  is  a  pre- 
judice to  affirm  that  none  but  holy  men,  none  but  Chris- 
tians can,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  be  officers  iu  h 
church  ? 

The  express  language  of  our  Saviour  and  the  historical 
cord  of  the  Bible  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  organiz 
tion  of  the  Christian  church  under  the  completed  Gospel  di 
pensation  devolved  upon  St.  Peter.     St.  Peter  proceeded  t 
organize  a  church  of  Gospel  Christians  by  the   celebration 
Gospel  rites  after  there  were  Gospel   Christians  in  virtue 

*  Bishop  Mcllvaine. 
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his  preaching.  What  does  the  historical  record  say,  from 
whose  infallible  voice  there  is  no  appeal  ?  St.  Peter  preached 
the  Gospel.  Sinners  became  Christians  in  virtue  of  Gospel 
preaching,  according  to  the  Gospel,  Christ  manifesting  his 
miraculous  presence,  intervening  as  he  had  promised  to  inter- 
vene by  his  presence,  and  then  church  organization  ensued. 
St.  Peter  never  attributed,  not  more  than  Methodist  ministers 
now  attribute,  the  miraculous  effects  of  his  Gospel  preaching 
to  any  power  in  himself  personally.  He  was  guilty  of  no 
such  folly.  When  St.  Peter  preached  the  Gospel,  he  beheld 
the  miraculous  effects,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  attribute 
them,  as  the  Methodist  ministers  are  now  wise  enough  to  at- 
tribute the  same  miraculous  effects  of  the  same  Gospel 
preaching,  to  the  presence  and  power  of  Christ  according  to 
his  promise.  Ministers  preach  the  Gospel,  but  Christ  is  the 
mediator  of  the  Gospel. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  have  dwelt,  at  some  length,  upon  the 
view,  that  if  the  promise  of  the  Saviour's  presence  had  rela- 
tion to  ordination,  his  presence  has  sadly  failed  to  preserve  his 
ministry,  in  the  succession,  from  falling  into  capital  errors  in 
point  of  doctrine  and  church  structure,  and  from  frequently 
ordaining  to  office  men,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  ene- 
mies of  Christ,  since  they  were  led  captive  at  the  will  of 
the  Devil ;  but  the  length  of  our  article  admonishes  us  to 
pause. 
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(continued  from  page  333,) 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Entering  upon  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  commonly 
known  as  the  golden  age,  many  grave  thoughts  are  suggested 
in  connexion  with  literature  and  the  refined  arts.  We  have 
taken  final  leave  of  the  iron  era  of  the  republic,  and  its  glo- 
rious, even  though  more  homely  associations.  The  splendor, 
the  grandeur,  and  the  magnificent  patronage  which  belonged 
to  an  imperial  court,  soon  destroyed  all  love  for  the  rough, 
though  manly  intellectual  strifes  of  the  forum,  and  for  those 
matchless  forensic  displays  which  called  forth  the  powers  of 
Hortensius  and  Cicero.  Swords  were  beaten  into  plough- 
shares, the  guileful  calm  of  despotism  succeeded  to  the  crash 
of  contending  arms,  and  to  the  glare  of  gorgeous  military 
triumphs.  The  soft  music  and  inspiring  harmonies  of  poetry 
supplanted,  in  public  estimation,  the  sturdier  and  more  in- 
structive prosings  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  and  their  homely  prede- 
cessors ;  the  love  of  literature  was  concentred  in  the  one  ab- 
sorbing passion  for  song ;  the  tender  strains  of  the  harp, 
vibrating  to  the  melody  of  verse,  ravished  the  senses  of  that 
grosser  appetite  which  before  had  thirsted  for  the  martial 
tones  of  the  trumpet ;  the  altars  of  Janus  and  of  Mars  were 
deserted  for  those  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  fact,  the  lit- 
erary tastes,  munificent  patronage,  and,  above  all,  the  saga- 
cious policy  of  Augustus,  were  combining  to  attract  to  the 
poet  or  the  scholar,  those  evidences  of  popular  appreciation  and 
distinction}  which,  under  the  republic,  had  been  offered  only 
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to  him  who  had  been  signalized  in  fighting  the   battles  of 
Rome. 

The  first  emperor  appears  in  history  under  three  distinct 
characters.     During  the  stormy  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  great  Caesar  and  his  confraternity  with  Mark 
Anthony,  he  acted,  under  the  guidance  of  Cicero  and  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate,  the  true  Roman  and  the  patriot.     His 
union  with  the  unstable,  though  haughty  and  aspiring  lover  of 
Cleopatra  made  him  a  triumvir  and  a  prescriptive,  bloody  ty- 
rant.    The  eventful  victory  of  Actium  left  him  the  liberty, 
as  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  handing  his  name  and 
fame  to  a  grateful  posterity  as  the  friend  of  the  people  and 
the  father  of  his  country.     When  he  mounted  the  throne,  and 
seized  the  sceptre  which  Brutus  and  his  band  had  wrenched, 
unswayed  as  yet,  from  the  dying  grasp  of  his  illustrious  un- 
cle, the  stupendous  empire  of  which  he  became  master,  em- 
braced the  fairest,  the  most  fertile,  and  civilized  portion  of 
the  known  world.     The  coffers  of  Rome  were  filled  to  over- 
flow with  the  tributes  of  wealth  extorted  from  foreign  depen- 
dant provinces;  and  this  rich  and  glorious  inheritance,  gath- 
ered and  bequeathed  by  the  iron  hearted  fathers  of  the  repub- 
lic,   was  not   to  be   rashly  hazarded.     His  disposition  and 
strong  natural  sense,  added  to  the  consummate  dictates  of 
policy,  unfolded  to  him  the  important  fact  that  Rome,  in  its 
present  exalted  situation,  had  much  more  to  fear  than  to  hope 
from  the  prosecution  of  distant  and  expensive  wars,  especial- 
ly when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  uncertain  and  fitful 
fortunes  of  arms.     He  therefore  wisely  relinquished  the  too 
Ambitious  design  of  subduing  the  whole  earth  ;  and  profiting 
fey  the  instructive  example  of  Alexander,  chose  rather  to  con- 
solidate his  government  and  secure  his  power,  than  to  en- 
large his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  a  people  prosperous 
Xrith  peace  and  satisfied  with  his  mild  despotism.     Quarter- 
ing and  pensioning  off  his  veteran  bands  in  the  fruitful  re- 
gions contiguous  to  the  imperial  city,  he  now  grew,  amidst 
all  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  state,  unremitting  in  his  de- 
votion to  letters.     The  same  conqueror  who  had  entered  Al- 
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exandria  with  the  hand  of  Aricius,  the  philosopher,  resting  in 
his  own,  and  who  was  accompanied  from  Rome  to  Philippi, 
amidst  the  dangers  of  war,  by  the  learned  Gall  us  and  the  as- 
tute Maecenas,  and  who  practised  declamation  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  Preetorium,  was  not  unmindful,  in  his  day 
.of  power  and  renown,  that  true  greatness  and  permanent  hap- 
piness could  be  best  attained  otherwise  than  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  kind.  Robed  with  the  royal  purple,  and  once 
firmly  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  no  longer  sought  that 
melancholy  fame  which  is  purchased  by  blood,  and  conse- 
crated to  immortality  by  the  tears  of  weeping  nations.  His 
ambition  impelled  him  no  longer  to  blast  and  discolor,  but  to 
adorn  and  beautify  the  fair  face  of  that  portion  of  God's 
earth  which  owned  him  as  its  master.  To  him,  the  smiling 
cottage,  and  the  blooming  fields,  luxuriant  with  the  ripening 
harvests  ;  and  the  cheerful  fireside,  and  the  merry  demonstra- 
tions of  tranquility  and  contentment,  were  far  more  wel- 
come than  the  sight  of  gory  battle  fields,  or  than  the  smoth- 
ered wailing  of  hearts  stricken  by  grief,  yet  struggling  to  glo- 
rify the  author  of  their  misery.  His  thoughts  turned  to 
peace,  and  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  development  of  its 
blessings  in  every  sphere  and  upon  every  theatre  of  life. 

Augustus  not  only  encouraged  literature  by  lavishing  re- 
wards on  learned  men,  but  he  paid  them  every  attention  and 
respect,  feasting  them  almost  daily  at  his  sumptuous  board, 
and  allotting  them  apartments  within  the  court  of  the  imperial 
palace.     He  corresponded  with  the  profound,  though  unob- 
trusive Atticus,  attended  public  recitations,  and  admitted  au- 
thors to  read  their  works  in  his  presence.     His  own  attain- 
ments being  far  from  inconsiderable,  he  not  unfrequently  hon- 
ored his  guests  with  critical   remarks ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find 
that  he  often  peremptorily  ordered  the  expunction  of  certain 
passages,  and  suggested,  with  rare  taste  and  discrimination,  w~ 
proper  and  an  apt  substitute.     It  is  related,  also,  that  he  wa$ 
attended  by  a  number  of  Greek  secretaries,  copyists,  and  li- 
brarians ;  and,  as  intimated  sometime  since,  Rome  is  indebted- 
to  him  for  the  endowment  and  erection  of  two  public  li — 
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»s,  one  of  which  was  situated  near  the  portico  of  Octa- 
ind  the  other  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
all  these  pursuits  and  tastes,  Augustus  was  admirably 
ided  by  his  luxurious  and  effeminate,  but  wise  and  ac- 
dished  minister,  Maecenas.  His  own  disposition  fortu- 
y  inclined  him  to  literature,  doubtless,  and  he  was  be- 

dispute,  the  most  able  and  beneficent  patron  of  letters 
hich  history  boasts,  but  artful  counsels  and  bad  advice 
t  have  wrought  a  gloomy  and  terrible  influence.  It 
,  therefore,  be  ever  a  source  of  congratulation  with  all 
ies  of  literature,  that  the  power  nearest  to  the  throne, 
greatest  after  that  of  the  throne,  was  attempered  and  con- 
d  by  the  tastes  which  distinguished  Maecenas, 
was  under  the  immediate  and  friendly  auspices  of  this 
>ter  that  the  great  personage,  mentioned  some  pages  back, 
introduced  to  the  patronage  of  Augustus.  That  person- 
vas  Virgil,  who  had  been  presented  and  recommended  to 
3uas  by  his  friend  Gallus,  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
•nment  of  Egypt  by  the  emperor,  and  known  in  Roman 
•y  as  a  gifted  poet  and  a  fast  friend  to  literary  merit, 
rgil  was  born  at  a  small  village  a  few  miles  distant  from 
ua,  about  seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
n  the  year  of  Rome  684.  His  parentage  was  humble 
lowly,  his  father  being  a  potter,  and  his  mother  the 
Fiter  of  a  pedlar.  Some  significant  omens,  according  to 
uperstition  of  the  age,  are  said  to  have  preceded  and  at- 
d  his  birth.  His  mother,  while  enciente,  dreamed  that 
ad  brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  typical  of  the  fu- 
poetic  wreath  ;  and  a  swarm  of  bees  lighted,  as  is  said,  on 
ifant's  lips  at  the  very  moment  of  delivery,  emblematic,  as 
be  supposed,  of  the  dulcet  flow  of  language  which,  in 

years,  rippled  forth  from  every  line  of  his  matchless 
s.  Having  commenced  his  studies  at  Cremona,  Virgil 
ved,  soon  after  donning  the  toga  virilis,  to  the  city  of 
;s,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  larger  educational  ad- 
iges.  Here  he  studied  mathematics  and  medicine,  read 
rreek  historians  with  avidity,  and,  under  the  teachings  of 
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one  Syro,  embraced  the  epicurean  system  of  philosophy. 
Returning  from  Naples  to  his  paternal  farm  on  the  pastoral 
banks  of  the  Mincius,  Virgil  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  was  thus  quietly  engaged  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  Asinus  Pollio  came  into  the  Mantuan  district  to 
levy  contributions  from  the  colonists.  He  was  a  stern  soldier 
and  exorbitant  governor,  but  being  highly  cultivated  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  poetry,  he  viewed  with  favor  the  rising  tal- 
ents of  Virgil,  and  spared  him  greatly  in  these  exactions. 
This  kindness  and  partiality  of  the  powerful  lieutenant  im- 
pressed deeply  the  grateful  heart  of  the  young  poet,  who  in 
remembrance  of  it,  doubtless  indited  the  following  tender  line 
of  his  third  Eclogue : 

"  Pollio  araat  noslrara,  quamvis  est  rusticam  Musam." 

When  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi,  Pollio  was  sup- 
planted in  his  command  by  less  forbearing  lieutenauls,  the 
poet,  by  order  of  Augustus,  was  forcibly  dispossessed  of  his 
patrimony  along  with  his  neighbors,  and  the  rapacious  soldiers 
seized  upon  his  home  and  his  property.  But  when  the  learn- 
ed Varus  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Mantuan  district, 
Virgil  again  found  a  friend :  and  under  the  protection  of  this 
eminent  brother  scholar,  with  a  heart  saddeued  by  his  heavy 
misfortuue,  our  poet  undertook  his  first  journey  to  Rome. 
He  presented  himself  to  Maecenas,  is  introduced  to  Augustus, 
and  having  recited  the  story  of  his  distress  with  that  eloquent 
pathos  which  is  breathed  throughout  his  whole  writings,  is 
dismissed  with  favor  and  with  the  glad  tidings  that  his  estate 
shall  be  restored  to  his  possession.  He  forthwith  composed 
his  first  Eclogue,  throwing  into  its  composition  the  full  fervor 
of  enthusiastic  gratitude,  by  representing  his  own  case  in  that 
of  his  Tityrus.  The  following  beautiful  and  melodious  lines 
given  in  n -spouse  to  a  shepherd  who,  bewailing  his  own  hard 
lot,  lauds  the  good  fortune  of  Tityrus,  attest  feelingly  the 
depth  and  cordiality  of  his  gratitude  to  Augustus : 

44  0  Melibree,  deus  nobis  hare  otia  fecit ; 
JNamque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus:  illius  aram 
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Scepe  ttner  oostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 
Ille  roeas  errare  boves,  ut  cernis,  et  ipsum 
Ludere,  qua  vellem,  calarao  permisit  agresti." 

Having  spent  several  years  in  composing  pastoral  poetry, 
d  established  his  fame  as  a  poet,  Virgil  began  to  entertain 
rious  thoughts  of  removing  to  Rome.  The  situation  of 
3  farm  was  low  and  humid,  generative  of  a  malaria  ill-suit- 
.  to  one  of  his  delicate  and  susceptible  constitution,  and 
tin  suffered  with  severe  attacks  of  asthma.  Arriving  in  the 
:y,  he  meets  with  a  hearty  reception  from  Maecenas  and  the 
iperor;  and  receiving  from  these  munificent  patrons  quite 
.  accession  to  his  patrimonial  fortune,  our  poet  builds  /or 
DOLself  a  tasteful  residence  on  the  Esquiline,  conveniently 
ar  to  the  gardens  of  the  powerful  minister,  where  he  enjoy- 
.  the  pleasures  of  literary  study  and  the  society  of  favor- 
1  friends.  He  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  gazing 
ultitudes  of  Rome,  and  his  modest  disposition  soon  drove 
m  to  a  favorite  villa  near  Naples,  where  he  spent  a  great 
trtion  of  his  remaining  life.  It  was  here  that,  by  order  of 
s  patron,  he  commenced  and  perfected  his  Georgics ;  a  series 

agricultural  poems  which  enraptured  his  admiring  country- 
en,  and  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  continue  to 
igage  and  charm  the  classical  world.  Seven  years  were 
msumed  in  their  composition,  years  of  toil  and  confinement 
hich  told  alarmingly  on  the  wasting  frame  of  the  industri- 
us  author.  The  Bneid  was  commenced  in  724,  immediate- 
r  after  he  had  finished  his  Georgics,  and  engaged  his  atten- 
ion  until  his  death,  ten  years  afterwards. 

Virgil  did  not  affect  to  claim  originality  either  in  the  design 
>r  composition  of  his  pastorals.  Critics  have  demonstrated 
hat  he  not  only  adopted  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus  as  his 
nodel,  but  that  he  closely  imitated  the  mellow  toned  Sicilian 
?oth  in  style  and  manner,  oftentimes,  indeed,  translating  and 
ising  even  his  language.  His  descriptions  and  soft  scenic 
'icturings  are  decidedly  of  Sicilian  caste,  as  they  could  not 
iave  been  drawn  from  any  views  or  objects  belonging  to  the 
Hindus.     But  then,  under  the  artistic  touch  of  the  Mantuan 
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bard,  the  coarseness  and  redundancy  of  Theocritus  is  pruned 
and  purified,  and  rustic  originality  of  expression  clothed  in 
language  lustrous  and  sublime. 

The  melody  of  the  pastorals  is  unexcelled  in  the  poetic  art. 
and  their  purity  and  simplicity  both  of  theme  and  language 
have  never  been  equalled,  or  even  successfully  imitated. 
They  have  enriched  his  vernacular  tongue  with  a  sublime 
poetic  offering  to  the  felicities  of  rural  life  and  employments 
which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  centuries,  and  will  reach 
countless  generations,  an  insurpassable  model  of  their  kind,  a 
priceless  monument  of  ancient  literature.  The  Georgics,  as 
a  whole,  is  the  most  finished  and  faultless  poem  belonging  to 
any  language,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  majestic  structure  and 
splendid  diction,  as  are  the  pastorals  for  simplicity  and  sweet- 
ness. It  is  observable,  however,  that  more  of  Virgil's  parti- 
ality for  Grecian  literature  and  the  Greek  models  is  exhibited 
in  this  production.  Aratus  and  Hesiod  are  cited  as  the  origi- 
nals from  whom  he  drew  his  plan.  But  the  main  excellence 
and  chief  interest  of  the  Georgics  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  thought,  and  the  fertility  of  im- 
agination discernible  in  the  occasional  episodes.  Human  ge- 
nius never  conceived  a  more  charming  and  sublime  story 
than  that  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  with  which  we  are  re- 
freshed and  treated  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  fourth 
and  last  book.  The  choice  of  husbandry  as  the  subject  of 
these  poems,  as  has  been  remarked,  afforded  too  far  less  expec- 
tation of  success  than  the  Eclogues ;  but  so  astonishing  is 
the  display  of  art  and  genius  that  the  author  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  most  the  poet,  where  the  difficulty  was  greatest  to 
appear  as  such. 

The  iEneid  has  ever  been  considered  the  greatest  poetic 
achievement  belonging  to  Roman  literature.  The  genius  of 
Virgil  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  noble  and 
flowing  epic.  The  principal  motive  in  the  composition  of 
this  poem  seems  to  have  been  the  commemoration,  in  some 
durable  and  popular  form,  of  the  ancient  traditional  origin  of 
Rome,  and  to  adorn  the  fable   and   superstition  of  Roman 
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history  with  the  splendors  of  versification.  There  is  little 
foundation  for  the  idea,  entertained  by  some  of  the  ancient 
critics,  that  Virgil  designed,  in  the  history  of  the  Trojan  hero 
and  his  associates,  to  instruct  princes  in  the  art  of  colonizing, 
or  to  supply  Augustus  with  the  basis  of  a  legislative  code  for 
his  imperial  government.  The  design,  though  more  modest  and 
amiable,  was  not  either  so  lofty  or  so  creditable.  Deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  emperor  for  the  favor  of  his  friendship  and  patron- 
age, Virgil  evidently  directed  all  his  works  to  the  celebration 
of  that  monarch's  virtues  and  eminent  qualities  as  a  conquer- 
or, a  ruler,  a  legislator,  and  a  man.  It  is  indeed  more  than 
probable  that,  but  for  Virgil's  early  misfortune  and  the  conse- 
quent kindness  of  Augustus,  the  three  glorious  series  of 
poems  which  have  consecrated  the  fame. of  the  Mantuan 
bard,  would  never  have  had  existence.  This  incident,  lifting 
him  so  magically,  as  it  were,  from  the  extreme  of  adversity 
to  the  summit  of  happiness,  from  the  sphere  of  an  humble 
rustic  to  the  brilliant  companionship  of  nobles,  patricians,  and 
princes,  seems  to  have  touched  the  latent  spring  of  genius, 
and  unsealed  the  golden  waters  of  poetic  inspiration.  But 
for  this,  it  may  justly  be  supposed,  the  great  master  of  the 
epic  art  might  have  wasted  the  music  of  his  soul  to  untaught 
shepherd  listeners,  in  the  recitation  of  mere  rustic  ditties; 
while  the  grand  poetic  offerings  of  the  Georgics  and  the  JEneid, 
which  have  caught  and  fastened  the  admiring  eye  of  a  re- 
mote posterity,  and  encirclod  his  name  with  a  halo  of  unfad- 
ing renown,  might  have  whispered  their  harmonies'  and  mel- 
lifluences only  to  the  solitary  genius  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined. 

Subordinate  then  to  any  design  of  inculcating  popular  gov- 
ernmental principles,  was  the  more  amiable  desire  to  honor 
his  illustrious  benefactor,  and  to  paint  the  glories  of  his  mag- 
nificent empire.  The  memory  of  Augustus  prompts  the 
apotheosis  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Tityrus,  in  the  first  of  his 
Kiclogues.  It  is  to  Augustus  that  he  directs  those  glowing 
arid  sublime  addresses  which  beam  forth  occasionally  from 
Iris  Georgics.     It  is  Augustus,  his  family,  and  his  court  who 
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are  portrayed  in  the  splendid  characters  of  the  JEneid.  The 
resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Trojan  hero  is  marked  and  striking.  Both  were  professedly 
descended  from  the  Cyprian  queen,  and  both  were  said  to  re* 
semble  Apollo.  They  escaped,  respectively,  the  meretricious 
snares  of  Dido  and  Cleopatra,  and  each  vanquished  his  rival. 
The  numerous  charming  episodes,  which  rehearse  the  pathetic 
stories  and  premature  deaths  of  the  interesting  youths,  Eurya- 
tus,  Pallas,  and  Lausus,  and  which  occur  only  in  the  last 
books,  have  a  manifest  reference  to  the  untimely  death  of 
young  Marcel  1  us.  All  these  coincidences  leave  the  meaning 
of  the  allegory  clear  and  unmistakeable. 

The  principal  exceptions  which  critics  have  taken  to  the 
merits  of  the  J2neid  consist  in  the  general  charge  of  its  want 
of  inventive  genius  and  originality.  Homer,  Apollonins 
Rhodius,  and  the  old  Greek  poets,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Cyclic,  are  the  models  of  imitation.  In  the  writings  of 
all  these,  the  llliad  and  Odyssey,  the  Argonaut ica,  and  the 
llion  Persis,  Ilion  Mikra,  and  Ta  Troika,  may  be  found  the 
scenes  from  which  were  drawn  the  wanderings  and  wars  of 
his  heroes,  the  adventure  with  Dido,  and  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  Still,  Virgil  is  allowed  to  have  possessed  that  talent 
which  can  arrange  and  form  proper  combinations  of  ideas  pre- 
occupied, and  of  presenting  assemblages  already  exhibited,  in 
a  new  point  of  view.  And  if  the  variety  and  novelty  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  epic  be  considered,  he  will  be  ranked  above  all 
poets.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  magic  touch, 
vouchsafed  only  to  the  true  poet,  which,  by  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  diction,  transmutes  whatever  it  lights  on  in- 
to gold.  Undisturbed  by  excess  of  passion,  which  bursts  at 
once  into  transports  of  inspiration,  he  pursued  his  object. 
*  calmly  and  serenely,  consecrating  with  immortal  verse  thoss 
scenes  which  his  fancy  had  painted,  and  his  judgment  ap- 
proved. 

The  JEneid  was  preferred  by  Augustus  over  all  the  otheT 
works  of  his  favorite  bard.  During  the  progress  of  its  com- 
position, intense  anxiety  pervaded  the  literary  circles  of  Ron*«* 
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d  the  desire  to  hear  it  recited  was  general  and  keen.  It 
is  known  that  Virgil  was  engaged  in  writing  such  a  poem : 
d  one  of  his  confidential  friends  to  whom  he  had  read  the 
ssage  descriptive  of  iEneas's  shield,  having  repeated  the 
me  at  an  entertainment,  public  curiosity  was  excited  to  ef- 
vescence.  The  emperor  himself  wrote  letters  begging  the 
vilege  of  reading  what  had  been  finished,  and  added  per- 
nal  entreaty  at  every  opportunity.  Prevailed  on  at  length 
r  these  urgent  applications,  Virgil  consented  to  recite  to  his 
werful  friend  the  sixth  book.  Octavia,  sister  to  the  empe- 
r,  and  mother  of  the  young  Marcellus  who,  being  the  darl- 
g  of  Rome  and  the  heir  of  Augustus,  had  recently  died,  was 
vited  to  be  present.  The  loss  of  her  son  weighed  heavily 
i  her  heart.  Augustus  shared  her  anguish,  and  the  whole 
ty  was  sorrowing  and  mourning.  It  is  more  than  probable 
lat,  aware  of  these  facts  and  sincerely  partaking  of  the  uni- 
ersal  grief,  Virgil  had  framed  and  inserted  the  touching 
issage  which  refers  to  the  premature  death  of  the  beloved 
outh,  to  meet  the  august  occasion  in  question.  It  occurs 
uring  the  interview  between  the  Trojan  hero  and  his  father, 
fter  the  former  had  found  his  way  to  the  fields  of  bliss 
irhere  dwelt  the  shade  of  Anchises : 

"  0  Date,  iogeatem  luctura  ne  quaere  tuorum  ; 
Ostendeot  terris  huoc  tantum  fata,  oeque  ultra 
Esse  sinent.    Nimium  vobis  Romau  propago 
Visa  potens,  Superi,  propria  haec  si  dona  fuissent. 
Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavoortis  ad  urbem. 
Campus  agetgemitus !  vel  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  quum  tumulum  praeterlabere  recent  em  ! 
Nee  puer  Hiaca  quisquam  de  geote  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos ;  nee  Romula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus   jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pictas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaque  bello 
Dextera  !  non  i  11  i  se  quisquam  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  quum  pedes  iret  in  bostem, 
Seu  spumantis  equi  ibderet  cakaribus  armos. 
Heu,  miserande  puer!  si  qua  fata  aspera  rum  pas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris.     Manibus  date  lilia  plenis:" 

Yol.  vii. — 6 
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44  Seek  not  to  know,  (the  ghost  replied  with  tears,) 

The  sorrows  of  thy  sons  in  future  years. 

This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 

Shall  just  be  shown  on  earth,  then  snatched  away. 

The  Gods  too  high  had  raised  the  Roman  state, 

Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great 

What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian  field  ! 

How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield ! 

What  funeral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 

When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the  sad  solemnity ! 

No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give, 

No  youth  afford  so  great  a  cause  to  grieve. 

The  Trojan  honor,  and  the  Roman  boast, 

Admired  when  living,  and  adored  when  lost ! 

Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth  ! 

Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth  ! 

No  foe,  unpunished,  in  the  fighting  field 

Shall  dare  thee,  foot  to  foot,  with  sword  and  shield, 

Much  less  in  arms  oppose  thy  matchless  force, 

When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 

Ah !  couldst  thou  break  through  Fate's  severe  decree, 

A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee ! 

Full  canisters  of  fragant  lilies  bring, 

Mixed  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring : 

Let  me  with  funeral  flowers  his  body  strow, 

This  gift,  which  parents  to  their  children  owe, 

This  unavailing  gift,  at  least  I  may  bestow !" — Dryden. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  widowed  and 
bereaved  mother  should  have  swooned  away  from  the  excess 
of  feeling  excited  by  the  recitation  of  these  beautiful  and 
mournful  lines.  Augustus  himself  was  affected  to  tears,  and 
it  is  not  hard  to  imagine,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  tender 
and  affectionate  disposition  of  Virgil,  that  the  bafd  wept  with 
his  sorrowing  friends.  It  is  not  every  one,  even  at  this  day, 
who  can  read,  unmoved,  the  pathetic  passage  which  produced 
so  powerfully,  on  the  afflicted  relatives  of  the  dead  youth,  the 
welcome  fruits  of  true  poetic  sentiment ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  brother  and  sister  presented  the  bard  with  ten  thousand 
sesterces  for  each  verse  of  the  passage. 

It  is  no  less  strange  than  true  that,  during  the  middle  ages, 
this  distinguished  poet    was  regarded  as  a  wizard,  and  an 
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idept  in  the  dark  sciences.  In  support  of  this,  it  was  cora- 
non  to  cite  the  contents  and  character  of  his  eighth  bucolic. 
he  history  of  JEneas's  visit  to  the  spiritual  abodes,  and  the 
evelation  of  the  secrets  of  the  unknown  world  as  given  in  the 
ixth  book  of  his  greatest  poem,  and  the  undoubted  fact  that 
>n  his  dying  couch,  he  enjoined  upon  his  friends  a  request 
hat  his  book  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames.  This  last, 
especially,  was  held  to  be  good  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
le  had  tampered  with  and  disclosed  the  mysteries  of  the  black 
irt.  This  absurd  notion  could  only  have  obtained  during 
that  memorable  era  of  ignorance,  when  mankind  had  lost  the 
refinement  of  taste  which  enabled  them  to  appreciate  his  ex- 
quisite genius  and  matchless  productions. 

Virgil  had  traveled,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  into 
Greece,  for  the  double  purpose  of  recruiting  his  decayed  health 
and  of  polishing  off  his  great  epic  in  that  land  of  poetry  and 
of  classic  association  ;  but  when  Augustus,  on  his  return 
from  the  east,  passed  through  Athens,  the  bard  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Rome,  in  the  imperial  retinue. 
The  roughness  of  the  sea  aggravated  his  malady.  He  scarce- 
ly survived  the  voyage,  and  never  again  beheld  the  imperial 
city  or  the  loved  scenes  of  his  favorite  Parthenope.  He  died 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  first  ordering  Yarius  and 
Yalgius  who  ministered  to  his  last  moments  of  earthly  exis- 
tence, to  burn  the  jEneid  as  an  unfinished  work ;  an  injune- 
tion  which  would  have  been  sacredly  fulfilled  but  for  the  ju- 
dicious and  peremptory  interference  of  Augustus.  According 
to  the  most  ancient  and  best  fortified  tradition,  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  was  about  two  miles  north  of  Naples,  on  a  slope  of  the 
I*  ill  of  Pausilupum.  More  than  twelve  centuries  after  his 
death,  Petrarch  reverentially  planted  a  laurel  over  the  resting 
p>laceof  his  illustrious  countryman  and  brother  poet. 

Passing  over   the  claims  of  Valgius  and  Varius,  the  inti- 

x^^ate  friends  and  compeers  of  Virgil,  but  whose  works  have 

I^erished,  we  next  come  to  another  distinguished  representa- 

tive  of  Roman  literature  in  the  person  of  Quintus  Horatius 

^"laccus.     Horace  was  born  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  before  the 
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birth  of  Jesus,  A.  U.  C.  689,  at  Venusium,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  Cotta  and  Manlius  Torquatus.  His  father  was  a  freed- 
man,  and,  after  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
purchased  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus ;  and  here  our 
poet  lived  until  he  had  attained  to  his  twelfth  year.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Rome,  that  he  might  enjoy,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
benefits  of  an  education.  Prom  the  Capital  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Athens  that  he  might  complete  his  studies.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  this  city,  that  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  Rome.  Julius  Caesar  had  been  murdered  in  the  Senate 
house,  while  Brutus  and  Cassius,  flying  from  the  vengeance 
which  threatened  them  at  home,  arrived  in  Greece  to  prepare 
for  war  with  Augustus  and  Antony.  Horace  immediately 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Brutus,  who  pretended  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  was  with  that  general,  as  an 
officer,  at  the  bloody  and  fatal  battle  of  Philippi.  His  be- 
haviour at  this  battle  was  so  equivocal,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  as  to  give  rise  to  much  suspicion  of  his  courage. 
Later  critics,  it  may  be  remarked,  carried  away  by  an  undue 
partiality  for  the  poet,  affect  to  treat  the  charge  of  his  cow- 
ardice as  ridiculous  and  absurd  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
notwithstanding,  that  a  fair  translation  and  interpretation  of 
the  language  in  question  will  show  that  the  poet  was  not 
very  heroically  strung,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been 
downright  cowardly.  It  is  addressed  to  an  old  brother-soldier 
with  whom  he  had  fought  in  the  battle,  and  the  confession, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  made  till  this  veteran  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  again  within  his  country  under  the  general 
amnesty  which  followed  the  usurpation  of  Augustus: 

"  Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sen  si,  relict  A  non  bene  parmulA, 

Quum  fracta  virtus  et  mioaces 

Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere." — Carm.,  book  2d — 7th. 

"  With  thee  I  saw  Philippics  plain, 

In  fatal  route,  a  fearful  scene ! 

And  dropp'd,  alas !  the  inglorious  shield, 
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Where  valor's  self  was  forced  to  yield, 
Where  soil'd  in  dust  the  vanquished  lay, 
And  breathed  the  indignant  soul  away : 
But  me,  when  dyiog  with  my  fear, 
Through  warring  hosts,  inwrapp'd  in  air, 
Swift  did  the  god  of  wit  convey." — Francis. 

The  arch  ingenuousness  of  this  frank  confession  unfolds, 
indeed,  the  poet's  carelessness  of  warlike  fame,  but  does  not 
necessarily  relieve  him  from  a  suspicion  of  cowardice.  Hor- 
ace, devoted  to  letters  and  luxury,  and  gifted  with  a  superior 
mind,  may  not  have  set  very  high  value  on  the  possession  of 
nere  physical  courage.  He  may  have  viewed  with  lenity 
and  forbearance  the  wild  devotion  of  such  men  as  Curtius 
and  the  Decii,  but  he  might  also  have  contemned  their  super- 
stition and  fanaticism.  His  tastes,  his  occupations,  his  very 
figure,  were  all  opposed  to  an  idea  of  war;  and  given  as 
Augustus  was  to  a  love  of  badinage  aud  innocent  mirthful- 
ness,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  had  so  rallied  the  war- 
like pretensions  of  his  former  opponent  and  present  favorite  as 
to  extort  the  playful  confession  from  Horace  that  a  "little 
round  belly,"  a  diminutive  figure,  sore  eye8f  the  love  of  soft 
couches  and  fat  geese,  verse-making  and  wine-drinking  were 
not  very  fit  qualifications  for  a  Roman  soldier.  No  occasion 
was  so  fit  to  turn  all  such  jestings  to  his  account,  as  that  afforded 
by  the  return  of  a  rough,  valiant  and  stern  old  soldier,  who 
had,  perhaps,  witnessed  the  poet's  flight,  from  a  painful  exile. 
Indeed,  the  concluding  lines  of  the  ode,  where  Horace  speaks 
of  the  " sparkling  goblets"  (levia  ciboria)  filled  with  " ob- 
livious massic "  {oblivioso  massico)  shows  that  his  tastes 
-were  much  more  inclined  to  a  favorable  understanding  with 
Bacchus  than  with  Mars. 

If  Virgil  excelled  in  epic,  Horace  may  be  said  to  have  car- 
ried Roman  lyric  to  the  height  of  perfection.  He  swept  the 
chords  with  a  surpassing  mastery,  and  charmed  the  sensual 
patricians  of  the  imperial  court  with  a  brilliant  flow  of  lasciv- 
ious and  festive  versification,  unequalled  since  the  days  of  Al- 
oaeus  and  Anacreon ;  whilst  the  waning  military  ardor  was 
stirred  to  an  enthusiastic  pitch  by  strains  and  harmonies  of 
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heroism  that  Pindar  himself  might  have  envied.  Critics  have 
not  scrupled  to  charge  that  Horace  freely  imitated  the  Greek 
masters  whom  he  had  studied,  and  high  authority  is  invoked 
to  show  that  some  of  his  odes  are  mere  translations.  His  oc- 
casional odes  are  probably  the  most  original.  His  exotic  com- 
positions are  mostly  light  and  wanton ;  the  convivial,  are 
sparkling  and  gay,  though  interspersed  often  with  wise  incul- 
cations. The  moral  odes  are  powerfully  directed  against  the 
growing  effeminacy  and  degeneracy  of  the  times,  consequent 
on  high  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  cessation  of  warlike 
enterprises.  The  policy  of  Augustus  was  fast  making  prin- 
ces of  Rome's  merchants,  and  her  nobles  the  "  salt  of  the 
earth."  In  every  possible  direction,  from  every  practicable 
point,  had  Augustus  extended  trade  and  invited  intercommu- 
nication, all  finding  a  common  centrepot  in  his  imperial  capi- 
tal. The  fertile  banks  of  the  distant  Nile  afforded  never-end- 
ing supplies  of  grain  ;  the  golden  East  poured  in  her  tor- 
rents of  precious  stones,  of  silks,  and  of  down ;  the  rude 
West  and  North  furnished  the  soldiery  which  kept  the  bound- 
less empire  obedient.  Rome  was  fto  longer  the  Rome  of 
Sylla,  of  Cato,  of  Julius  Caesar ;  indolence  aud  luxury,  in- 
dulged to  a  wanton  and  ruinous  excess,  smothered  all  sense 
of  the  despotic  sway  which  was  enslaving  the  ancient  capital 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  and  Augustus  quietly  fastened  his 
hold  on  absolute  power.  It  was  to  arrest  this  fatal  progres- 
siveness,  to  expose  this  deceitful  calm,  and  to  warn  Rome 
against  the  baneful  whisperings  of  the  wily  serpent  which  had 
crept  in  to  breathe  poison  within  her  smiling,  blissful  Eden, 
that  Horace  composed  and  published  those  odes  in  which  he 
exhorts  his  slumbering  countrymen  to  arouse  from  their  leth- 
argy. Although  given  himself  to  occasional  sensual  indulgen- 
ces, he  was  not  so  habituated  to  vice  as  to  forget  virtue.  He 
was  not  so  blinded  with  the  pleasures  of  the  couch  and  of  the 
.feast,  as  not  to  see  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
Although  attached  to  the  emperor,  and  passionately  devoted 
to  his  prime  minister,  he  had  not  ceased  to  remember  the  sim- 
plicity, purity,  and  glory  of  the  republic,  or  his  own  early  pro- 
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clivities.  But  these  appeals  only  reached,  and,  by  their  splen- 
dor and  harmony  of  versification,  delighted  the  high,  the  no- 
ble, and  the  affluent ;  they  did  not  penetrate  and  impress  that 
mass  which,  in  the  purer  days  of  the  republic,  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  sovereignty.  Hence  it  was  that  they, 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  intended.  The  charms  of  the  poet 
militated  against  the  lessons  inculcated  by  the  sage  and  poli- 
tician ;  the  love  of  his  sweet  verse  veiled  the  sense  of  his  wise 
teachings. 

In  satire  Horace  is  entirely  origiual.     His  style  is  purified 
from  the  grossness  of  his  model  and  predecessor,  Lucilius,  by 
the  polish  and  refinement  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
license  is  restrained  in  him  by  the  influence  of  an  absolute 
government.     The  period  at  which  Lucilius  wrote  was  emi- 
nently favorable  to  satiric  composition.    There  was  a  struggle 
going  on  between  the  old  manners  of  the  earlier  republic  and 
the  new,  which  marked  the  wane  of  the  latter,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  though  restrained,  had  not  yet  been  wholly 
checked  by  the  law.     His  satires,  therefore,  found  favor  and 
staunch  defenders  among  the  obstinate  defenders  of  the  ancient 
regime,  who  reviled  the  insidious  refinement  to  which  Rome 
was  hastening.     The  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  the 
vices  of  his  contemporaries,  without  sparing  individuals  by 
name,  the  weight  and  rude  asperity  of  the  reproaches  with 
which  he  loaded  those  who  had  exposed  themselves  to  his  in- 
vective and  ridicule,  had  nothing  revolting  in  an  age  when  no 
consideration   impelled   to  those  amenites  and   forbearances 
which  belong  to  a  more  polished  and  elegant  society.     With 
Horace  the  case  was  far  different ;  for  in  his  time  the  golden 
age  of  literature  and  refinement  had  reached  a  zenith  of  cloud- 
less lustre,  and  coarseness  of  expression  or  rude  personal  in- 
vective would  have  effectually  extinguished  all  hope  of  appre- 
ciation and  eminence.     Still  there  was  a  wide  field  left  open 
to  the  satiric  poet.     There  existed  no  high  comedy  to  stand 
in  competition  with  his  graphic  and  startling  delineations: 
while  the  affectations  of  a  luxurious,  and  the  fallacies  of  a 
philosophic  age,  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  slashing 
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pen,  as  also  for  the  exercise  of  wit.  Accordingly,  the  satires 
of  Horace  afford  the  most  aihusing  and  complete  picture  of 
the  manners  induced  by  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth,  the 
loss  of  liberty,  and  the  introduction  of  a  magnificent  and  aris- 
tocratic court.  But  the  native  amiability  and  evenness  of  his 
disposition  shine  forth  from  his  severest  ridicule,  and  his  mild 
temper  is  never  betrayed  into  discourteous  harshness  by  the 
flow  and  exuberance  of  his  satire. 

The  two  most  favored  and  popular  productions  of  Horace 
are  those  in  which  he  describes  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  in 
company  with  Maecenas  and  Virgil,  and  his  epistle  to  Piso  on 
the  art  of  poetry.  The  first  is  eminently  comical  and  witty, 
evincing  a  rare  and  rich  faculty  of  description,  and  a  keen  dis- 
criminative sense.  The  taste  of  composition  is  unexception- 
able, and  the  style  remarkable  for  vigor  and  purity ;  while, 
through  the  whole,  is  breathed  a  tenderness  of  friendship  and 
a  heartiness  of  social  feeling,  that  adorns  humanity  and  warms 
us  to  the  memory  of  the  poet.  The  remarks  on  the  art  of 
poetry  are  strictly  critical  in  their  character,  and  tend  to  show 
the  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  the  impossibility  of  attaining  to 
excellence  in  the  absence  of  natural  endowments.  There  is 
not  to  be  found,  in  any  language,  a  more  exquisite  and  fin- 
ished specimen  of  composition,  either  as  regards  elegance  and 
chasteness  of  language,  directness  and  strength  of  thought, 
or  purity  of  taste,  than  this  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Horace. 

When  at  Rome,  Horace  resided  in  a  neat  and  plainly  fur- 
nished mansion  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  palace  of  his  pow- 
erful friend  and  patron.  The  Sabine  farm  and  the  Tiburtine 
villa  are  familiar  to  all  classical  scholars  and  admirers  of* 
Rome's  celebrated  lyric  poet.  The  country  was  the  place 
where  his  heart  abode,  and  rural  pursuits  the  delight  and  re- 
creation of  his  life.  He  had  a  lively  perception  of  all  useful 
appliances  of  farming  life,  and  a  healthful  relish  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  as  presented  in  the  open,  smiling  face  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  his  beloved 
Maecenas,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  next  to  those  of  the 
accomplished  minister,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Esquiline 
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The  dawn  of  the  elegiac  versification  was  exhibited  faintly 

in  the  minor  productions  of  Catullus,  who  flourished  in  the 

dictatorshi  p  of  the  great  Caesar,  but  it  remained  for  Tibullus 

to  illustrate  its  beauties  and  its  glories  with  a  master's  touch. 

Aulus  Albius  Tibullus  was  born  probably  about  711  A.  U.  C, 

and  was  of  knightly  parentage.     He  inherited  considerable 

wealth,  but  did  not  long  retain  it.     He  was  both  unfortunate 

and  profligate.     He  was  a  sufferer  under  the  severe  system  of 

Augustus,  and  his  land   was  ruthlessly  divided  out  to  the 

soldiery.     He  was  too  extravagant  and  dissipated  to  repair  its 

loss  by  proper  economy  and  exertion.     He  was  addicted  to 

wine,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  lewd  women.     Nor  did 

he  escape  the  fascinations  and  seductions  practised  by  the 

noble  fair  of  Rome  during  the  xeign  of  Augustus,  but  fell  a 

victim  to  unrequited  love.     The  traces  both  of  the  times,  and 

of  his  own  character,  are  strongly  marked  in  his  writings. 

His  erotic  elegies  breathe,  in  language  most  exquisite  and 

pathetic,  the  spirit  of  licentious  yet  complaining  love.     They 

afford  a  perfect  picture  of  a  mind  at  once  melancholy  and 

passionate.     But  his  soul  was  particularly  attuned  to  sadness : 

and  his  notes,  like  those  of  the  nightingale,  are  sweetest 

when  most  mournful. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  few  of  the  great  Latin  poets, 
orators,  or  historians,  were  born  at  Rome,  and  that  if  the 
capital  had  always  confined  the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the 
ancient  families  within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have  been 
shorn  of  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Tibullus  formed 
an  exception.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  is  thoroughly  Ronton 
in  his  verse,  having  borrowed  from  no  Greek  model,  and  he 
4ied  prematurely  within  the  limits  of  his  native  city. 

Propertius,  who  next  succeeds,  combined  the  elegiac  and 
epic  in  his  writings,  and  excelled  in  both.  He  won  the  favor 
of  Maecenas,  was  assigned  a  house  in  the  magnificent  gardens 
of  that  prince  of  patrons,  and  soon  rushed  to  excess  in  those 
giddy  and  licentious  indulgences  then  so  common  in  the  im- 
perial city.  His  life  was  devoted  to  lustful  gratifications,  and 
his  genius  to  the  celebration  of  his  love.     His  affections  were 
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first  given,  in  his  early  youth,  to  a  beautiful  young  slave  girl ; 
but  his  heart  was  finally  caught  by  the  gifted  but  meretricious 
sister  of  a  brother  poet,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name 
of  his  Cynthia.  She  was  skilled  in  music,  poetry,  and  all 
those  lighter  accomplishments  so  well  suited  to  captivate  a 
youthful  and  susceptible  mind,  but  she  was  not  free  from  the 
venal  indulgences  which  characterized  the  Roman  ladies  of 
her  day.  She  gave  the  sighing  Prdpertius  every  cause  for 
maddening  jealousy,  while  he,  in  revenge,  lavished  his  favors 
indiscriminately  among  the  courtezans  who  thronged  the 
Capital. 

Propertius  might  have  competed  even  with  Virgil  in  the 
sublime  strains  of  the  epic,  had  he  courted  the  favors  of 
Calliope  rather  than  those  of  the  amorous  Cynthia,  and  be 
excelled  Tibullus  in  richness  of  fancy  and  vehemence  of  style 
and  expression ;  but  he  was  too  debauched  in  habit  and 
thought  to  have  given  his  genius  full  scope  amidst  the  classic 
recesses  of  Helicon.  The  circumstances  of  his  biography 
are  little  known,  and  the  period  of  his  death  is  undetermined; 
his  life  being  wasted  in  a  great  measure,  and  doubtless  short- 
ened by  his  fatal  weaknesses. 

We  now  come  to  Ovid,  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  en- 
tertaining, aud  the  most  sparkling,  if  not  the  most  gifted,  of 
all  the  Roman  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  Publius  Ovidius, 
surnamed  Naso,  was  born  at  the  town  of  Sulmo,  about  ninety 
miles  from  Rome,  in  the  year  of  the  city  711.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  he  came  into  the  world  in  the  same  year  that  Cicero 
was  murdered,  and  on  the  very  memorable  day  when  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mutina. 

Our  author  was  educated  for  a  lawyer,  and  in  his  earlier 
life  practised  with  considerable  success,  as  well  as  to   th^ 
satisfaction  of  his  clients,  and  filled  several  of  the  inferior 
judicial  offices.     But  having  been  educated  at  Athens,  and 
having  imbibed  all  the  classic  sentiment  belonging   to  tha^ 
ancient  seat  of  literature,  he  forsook  the  temples  of  Themis 
for  the  service  of  the  muses.     But  so  strong  was  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  father  to  this  mode  of  life,  that  it  was  not  until  b& 
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had  succeeded  to  quite  an  ample  fortune  left  him  by  a  de- 
ceased brother  that  Ovid  abandoned  his  profession  and  betook 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  native  impulses ;  but  he 
joined  with  this  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  giddy  and  voluptu- 
ous pleasures  which  marked  the  age  in  which  he  flourished. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  softer  sex,  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  love,  and  his  love  was  ever  changing.  He  was  thrice 
married,  and  though  tenderly  attached  to  his  last  noble  wife, 
Ovid  did  not  restrain  himself  from  forming  connexions  with 
other  fair  ones,  which,  in  the  polished  dialect  of  the  French, 
would  be  termed  liasions.  The  object  of  his  warmest  love  is 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Corinna ;  a  name  which  was 
borrowed  and  Gallicised  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  the  title  of 
her  own  famous  erotic  novel.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
poet  was,  under  this  nominal  disguise,  rashly  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  Julia,  the  fair  frail  daughter  of  the  emperor ;  but 
this  supposition  is  scarcely  sustained  either  by  chronology  or 
plausible  circumstances.  The  original  was,  doubtless,  an 
erring  and  a  wanton  damsel,  of  great  personal  charms  and 
high  birth,  who  had  enticed  the  wayward  affections  of  the 
amorous  young  poet. 

Though  surpassed  by  some  of  his  compeers  in  dignity  and 
purity  of  style,  Ovid  is  unexcelled  for  fluency,  elegance  and 
graceful  versatility.  His  principal  works  are  the  Amores,  or 
love  songs,  De  Arte  Amandi,  and  its  adjunct,  the  De  Reme- 
diis  Amoris,  the  Heroides  and  the  celebrated  Metamorphoses. 
The  first  are  said  to  abound  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  fresh- 
ness peculiar  to  young  and  untraiued  genius,  as  also  with 
ingenious  conceptions  and  tasteful  images.  The  Art  of  Love 
has  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  is  the  pocket  com- 
panion of  many  a  luckless,  musty  dominie,  or  bashful  pedant, 
who  has  the  desire  of  love  without  the  boldness  to  seek  its 
gratification ;  but  it  has  been,  and  must  ever  be,  seriously 
censured  for  its  pernicious  counsels  and  sensual  inculcations. 
The  splendid,  vivacious  diction  and  the  glowing  fervor  of 
versification,  added  to  the  above,  are  eminently  calculated 
to  inflame  the  young  heart  with  inordinate  passion,  and  to 
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corrode  the  tastes  and  appetites.  The  Remedy  proposes  to 
instruct  in  the  means  by  which  those  who  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  love,  or  enslaved  by  the  fretful  little  god,  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  health  or  occupations,  may  be  cured  of  their  an- 
noyances. It  is  remarkable  for  keen  and  brilliant  wit,  and 
for  an  extraordinary  exuberance  of  imagination,  but  is  not 
considered  either  so  pleasing  or  entertaining  as  the  first.  But 
whatever  of  strength  there  may  be  in  the  objections  urged 
against  the  use  of  these  elegant  elegiac  compositions  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  they 
exercised  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  capital 
city  at  the  time  they  were  written  and  published.  The  bale- 
ful extreme  of  libertinism  and  refined  sensuality  had  been 
reached  by  the  circles  of  Roman  society  many  years  before 
Ovid  wrote,  and  the  manners  and  morals  of  his  companions, 
of  both  sexes,  were  scarcely  susceptible  of  additional  corrup- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  these 
poems,  suited  in  every  respect  to  the  prevailing  tastes  for  high 
literary  culture,  elegant  versification  and  voluptuous  licenses, 
were  written  to  meet  the  public  wants  and  cravings,  and  ob- 
tained their  great  popularity  because  of  their  only  imperfec- 
tions. The  Heroides  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  They 
are  epistles  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  queens  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  heroic  ages  to  the  objects  of  their  fond  and 
vehement  love,  and  shine  forth  in  all  the  resplendence  and 
glories  of  elegiac  verse.  Dido  and  Ariadne,  Dejanira  and 
Sappho,  give  utterance  to  their  distresses  and  emotions  in  pas- 
sionate, mournful  soliloquies,  and  their  wild  yet  tender  strains 
may  have  harped  whisperingly  to  the  ear  of  Alexander  Pope 
while  penning  the  matchless  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Critics  have  faulted  them  because  of  the  tiresome  uniformity 
in  the  situations  and  characters  of  the  heroines,  and  of  their 
injudicious  length,  and  because,  as  consequent  on  these,  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  ideas  has  been  occasioned,  while  the 
ceaseless  tone  of  complaints  breathed  by  the  sighing  and 
forsaken  damsels  has  produced  a  most  fatiguing  and  insup- 
portable monotony.    Yet  the  astute  and  discriminative  Scaliger 
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has  pronounced  them  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  polished  of 
all  Ovid's  works. 

The  Metamorphoses  are  now  the  most  admired  and  best 
known  of  this    poet's    productions.     In  the    composition  of 
these  beautiful  poems,  Ovid  has  tastefully  refrained  from  origi- 
nality of  conception.     They  are  all  fictions  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  nations,  slightly  colored  with  the  Latin  or  Etruscan 
fable.     Had   they  been  feigned  or  invented  by  the  poet,  they 
would  have   inevitably  lost   their  principal  charm :  because 
their  extravagances  were  too  strong  when  viewed  independent 
of  that  authority  which  attaches  to  popular  credulity  or  re- 
ceived tradition.     An  ingenious  and  learned  American  editor 
has  even  conjectured  that,  in  the  composition,  of  his   fables, 
Ovid  must  have  had  an  eye  to  many  of  the  scriptural  scenes 
of   the  Old  Testament,  and  that    he  must  have   possessed, 
therefore,  some  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Book.     This  idea  is 
sustained  in  copious  notes,  annexed  to  his  edition  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses, and    his    similitudes,  as  cited,    certainly  evince 
much  merit  in  the  way  of  ingenuity  and  extended  research; 
but  whether  his  premise  be  successfully  established   by  his 
conclusions,  forcible  though  they  are,  may  not  be  very  readi- 
ly granted,   for  the  simple  reason  that  if  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophecies,  and  the  sublime  epic 
of  Job  had  even  really  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  Romans 
of  the  Augustan  age,  their  unquestioned  and  startling  literary 
excellence,  even  apart  from  the  claim   to  divine   revelation, 
would  have  fixed  attention   and  evoked  disquisition.     This 
reason  gathers  strength  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  was  born  within  the  same  generation  as  Ovid, 
the  miracles  attending  whose  birth  even  were  not  known  at 
Rome  until  after  his  crucifixion  under  Pilate. 

The  many  interesting  situations  displayed  in  the  Metamor- 
phoses, have  formed  a  perfect  cornucopia  for  the  exertion  of 
human  genius  in  all  succeeding  periods,  whether  in  the  pro- 
vince of  narrative,  or  in  the  department  of  the  drama  and 
the  fine  arts :  and  it  is  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  no  work  has  supplied  so  many  and  such 
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happy  subjects  for  the  pencil.  In  addition  to  this,  it  derives 
greater  interest  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  Greek  models  from  which  Ovid  imitated  and 
borrowed,  the  fabulous  series  contained  in  the  Metamorpho- 
ses, forms  the  most  curious  and  valuable  record  of  ancient 
mythology. 

Ovid  had  not  finished  the  correction  and  revision  of  his 
Metamorphoses,  when,  to  his  horror  and  surprise,  he  incurred 
the  deep  and  lasting  displeasure  of  his  imperial  master.  Here 
opens  a  chapter  of  history  which  constitutes  an  enigma,  the 
solution  of  which  has  as  yet  baffled,  and  must  continue  to 
baffle,  the  most  industrious  research  of  classic  scholars  or  an- 
tiquarian inquirers.  The  banishment,  or,  as  Augustus  termed 
it,  the  relegation  of  Ovid,  forms  as  curious  and  interesting  a 
problem  of  history  as  does  either  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso, 
or  the  tenant  of  the  Iron  Mask,  or  the  authorship  of  Junius. 
The  importance  of  the  secret  is  infinitely  enhanced  from  the 
fact  that  Ovid  himself,  though  he  died  in  exile,  never  dared 
to  make  it  known,  or  even  to  allude  to  it  but  in  the  most 
vague  terms.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  soften 
the  emperor's  wrath,  and  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  his  sen- 
tence. His  writings  composed  while  in  exile  are  idolatrous 
rather  than  laudatory,  as  concerned  Augustus,  but  all  would 
not  answer ;  and  he  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favor,  and  revelled  with 
beauty,  and  wealth,  and  with  the  high  born ;  who  had 
dreamed  away  his  prime  amidst  the  baths,  the  theatres,  the 
gay  porticoes,  and  blooming  gardens  of  Rome,  immersed  in 
luxury,  haunted  by  no  gloomy  shadows  of  the  future,  was 
now  doomed  to  die  in  hopeless  exile,  without  books,  or  socie- 
ty, or  comforts,  with  barbarians  for  his  only  companions,  and 
in  a  bleak,  frowning  country,  where  spring  brought  no  flow- 
ers or  birds,  and  autumn  no  fruits,  where  the  sun  was  never 
genial,  where  there  was  naught  to  refresh  his  memory  of  the 
soft  sky  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  his  fatherland. 

Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  thus  punished  for  presum- 
ing to  court  an  intrigue  with  Julia,  and  others,  because  he 
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ad  detected  her,  or  some  of  the  imperial  family,  in  some  illi- 

it  transaction.     Dryden  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Ovid 

ad  chanced  "  to  stumble  upon  the  privacies  of  the  empress 

•ivia,  and  had  seen  her  in  a  bath ;"  for  as  he  remarks,  the 

'ords  "sine  veste  Dianarn,"  hinted  by  the  poet,  while  in  exile, 

i  the  cause  of  his  hard  lot,  applies  better  to  Li  via,  who  had 

le  fame  of  chastity,  than  to  either  of  the  Julias.     Certain  it 

t  that  our  bard  had  a  practice  of  intruding  himself  very  un- 

jasonably  on  such  occasions,  and  under  circumstances  that 

idicated  an  amorous  motive ;  but  it  is  scarcely  supposable 

lat  Augustus  would  have  punished  such  an  offence  so  severe- 

j  in  the  instance  of  Livia,  who  was  then  turned  of  sixty, 

nd  beyond  the  age  when  the   Roman  ladies  were  in  the 

loom  of  beauty.     The  last  supposition,  as  concerns  the  mys- 

ery,  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  Ovid  had  come 

lto  possession  of  some  delicate  state  secret,  connected  with 

ie  lineal  branch  of  succession,  and  had  thus  fallen  under  the 

uspicion  of  the  jealous  Livia  and  her  dark-souled  Tiberius, 

rho  were  then  controlling  the  aged  emperor.     But  this  is  not 

ven  within  the  scope  of  plausibility.     The  knowledge  of  a 

tate  secret,  however  obtained,  would  hardly  come  under  the 

ppellation  of  a  fault,  and  in  one  of  the  epistles  from  Brutus, 

he  hapless  exile  uses  this  language : 

"  Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  conscia  luraina  feci  ? 
Cur  imprudent!  cogoita  culpa  mihi  ?" 

But  conjecture  is  wholly  at  fault,  and  supposition  is  only 
tllowable  because  pleasing  in  its  connexions  with  so  interest- 
ing an  epoch  and  so  brilliant  a  reign.     The  veil  still  depends, 
aad  the  solution  of  the  mystery  seems  now  to  be  closed  for- 
ever within  the  tomb  of  the  Caesars.     There  are  other  poets 
of  less  note  whose  works  are  entirely  lost,  and  about  whom, 
in  consequence,  no  very  great  interest  is  felt.     The  dramatic 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age  has  also  perished  without  leav- 
ing us  a  solitary  memorial.     The  taste  of  the  day  was  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  drama  like  that  of  the 
preceding  age ;  'it  continued  to  be  attached  to  mime  and  pan- 
tonine.   The  prose  writings  of  the  golden  era  are  few  in 
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number,  and,  with  one  exception,  prefer  no  claim  to  distin- 
guished merit.     That  exception  is  Livy. 

Titus  Livius,  the  prince  of  Roman  historians,  was  born  of 
a  consular  family  at  Patavium  or  Padua,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
695,  and  fifty-nine  before  the  birth  of  Jesus.  He  received 
his  early  instruction  in  his  native  city,  and  refrained  from 
visiting  Rome  during  the  whole  period  of  civil  dissensions, 
proscriptions,  and  homicides,  which  followed  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  Julius  Caesar.  When  he  first  visited  the  Capital  the 
empire  had  been  established  and  Augustus  ruled  with  undivi- 
ded despotic  power.  His  first  composition,  after  settling  in 
Rome,  was  a  series  of  dialogues  addressed  to  Augustus,  and 
which  secured  him  at  once  high  imperial  favor.  He  was  in- 
vited to  reside  within  the  palace,  and  was  given  free  access  to 
all  the  archives  and  records  of  state,  which  might  assist  the 
prosecution  of  the  historical  researches  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. He  was  engaged  in  this  great  work  for  well  nigh 
twenty  years,  occasionally  retiring  to  Naples  that  he  might 
leisurely  arrauge  and  write  out  the  materials  gathered  at  the 
capital  city.  Their  publication  raised  him  to  the  summit'of 
literary  fame,  and  placed  him,  in  the  estimation  of  his  admir- 
ing countrymen,  in  the  same  rank  among  historians  that  Virgil 
held  among  their  poets  and  Cicero  among  their  orators. 

The  work   of   Livy  comprehended  the   whole  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  latter   period  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  books,  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  only  thirty-five 
remain.     The  first  ten  books,  or  the  first  Decade,  bring  down 
Roman  history  from  the  arrival  of  JEneas  to  within  a  few 
years  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.     The  series  cf  the  second 
Decade  is  lost.     The  narrative  recommences  with  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  Hannibal,  crossing  the  Alps,  invades  Italy, 
and  continues  with  little  interruption  to  the  period  when  the 
Roman  senate  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage.     This 
embraces  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  spirited  epochs  of  an- 
cient history.     The  great  struggles  in  which  Hannibal  and. 
Scipio  are  the  chief  antagonists,  the  campaign  in  Macedon, 
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and  the  contest  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  form  the  sub- 
ject. Still  it  is  certain  that  we  have  lost  the  most  valuable 
and  reliable  portion  of  Livy's  history.  The  commencement 
of  those  ferocious  discords  which  eventuated  in  the  overthrow 
of  liberty,  the  account  of  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sylla,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
events  which  the  author  witnessed,  would  have  proved  the 
most  interesting  narrative  to  us  of  this  age  of  all  the  scenes 
recorded  by  Livy.  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon  have  both  de- 
clared that  they  would  give  up  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy 
on  condition  of  recovering  what  we  have  lost. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  materials  for  writing  or 
compiling  early  Roman  history  were  exceedingly  defective, 
and  that  they  were  not  well  employed  by  Fabius  Pictor.  Livy 
has  studiously  followed  this  historian,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  criticism,  and  without  even  consulting  the  few  origi- 
nal records  that  remained.  He  neglected  to  examine  Che  ar- 
chives of  any  other  Italian  state  than  his  native  Padua,  and 
eschews  most  strangely  the  guidance  of  Polybius  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  second  Punic  war,  with  which  that  writer  was 
both  contemporaneous  and  familiar.  Livy,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
considered  a  very  accurate  or  scrupulous  writer  of  history, 
and  has  been  literally  riddled  by  Niebuhr  and  the  modern 
critics.  He  is  more  of  a  painter  or  novelist  in  his  narratives 
of  early  Roman  history,  than  a  discerning  and  discriminative 
historiographer.  He  is  wretchedly  inconsistent,  wholly  unre- 
liable in  his  chronology,  and  he  commits  many  and  glaring 
mistakes  in  the  military  art.  He  made  little  use  of  inscrip- 
tions or  documents  conveniently  within  reach,  and  must*  be 
pronounced  deficient  in  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites  of 
a  faithful  historian,  a  love  of  truth,  diligence  and  patience  in 
consulting  authorities,  and  a  careful  and  perspicacious  exami- 
nation of  conflicting  testimonies.  His  account,  for  instance, 
of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
credited, and  is  no  longer  regarded  as  authority  by  classic 
scholars.  Livy  borrows  his  account  from  Polybius,  and  as- 
Vol.  vn. — 7 
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serts  that  the  Carthaginians  crossed  by  Mount  Genera: 
though  Polybius  himself,  after  describing  the  countries 
through  which  they  marched,  and  the  distances  traversed, 
neglects  to  say  by  what  gap  or  over  which  eminence  the  peri- 
lous adventure  was  undertaken  and  achieved.  But  it  has  re- 
mained for  a  skillful  tactician,  a  minute  practical  inquirer  and 
ripe  scholar  of  our  own  age  to  unfold  the  labyriuthal  train  of 
erroneous  premises  and  conclusions,  and  to  settle  definitely 
the  point  of  history,  as  also  to  expose  the  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness of  Livy.  It  is  to  Gen.  Mellville,  an  accomplished  of- 
ficer of  the  British  army,  that  the  literary  world  is  indebted 
for  a  satisfactory  and  irrefutable  explanation  of  this  difficult 
question.  He  made  personal  observations  of  the  countries 
embraced  in  the  descriptions  of  Polybius,  and,  taking  this  au- 
thor for  his  sole  guide,  has  established  that  Livy's  inference 
from  the  same  source  was  wrong,  and  that  Hannibal  must 
have  crossed  over  and  descended  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
into  the  plains  of  Italy. 

But  as  an  eloquent,  fascinating  writer,  a  brilliant  narrator, 
and  a  beautiful  delineator,  Livy  is  unsurpassed.  His  descrip- 
tive powers  are  of  the  first  order,  and  the  reader,  unconsciously 
seduced  by  the  glowing  pictures  opened  to  his  view,  soon  be- 
comes less  intent  to  arrive  at  truth  than  to  drink  in  the  gor- 
geous auxiliaries  of  general  tame  narration,  with  which  the 
author  allures  him  to  the  end  of  his  work.  There  was  doubt- 
less a  design  in  thus  resorting  to  the  grand  and  ornamental. 
Livy  was  filled  with  admiration  of  his  country's  greatness, 
and  the  chief  object  of  his  noble  work  was  to  erect  an  endu- 
ring monument  to  the  glory  of  Rome  ;  a  monumeut,  in  the 
language  of  his  friend,  Horace,  more  lasting  thau  brass,  more 
lofty  than  towering  pyramids.  He  is  often  surprised  into 
error  by  the  force  of  partiality,  and  converts  into  fact  the 
mere  extravagances  of  fancy.  His  exuberant  patriotism  too 
often  leads  him  to  prefer  a  favorite  tradition  to  an  unwelcome 
truth,  and  the  wanderings  of  a  fertile  and  excited  imagination 
are  too  frequently  evoked  to  garnish  the  frowning  features  oC 
faithful  history.     But  there  is  a  charm  and  an  interest  attached 
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to  these  artful  fictions  which  would  be  unwillingly  exchanged 
for  the  grosser  details  of  scrupulous  narrative,  and  classic  en- 
thusiasm is  chilled  to  annoyance  when  forced  to  receive  the 
rude  exposures  of  Niebuhr  for  the  "pictured  pages"  of  the 
enchanting  Livy. 

Livy  received  extraordinary  funeral  honors  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  his  native  city  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17, 
and  in  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  age.  The  Romans  regarded 
his  memory  with  the  greatest  reverence  while  Rome  existed, 
and  the  statues  erected  to  him  were  collected  and  preserved 
with  true  filial  tenderness. 

This  distinguished  name  closes  the  roll  of  the  brilliant  and 
prominent  authors  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  with  it  closes 
also  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature. 
*  The  paternal  reign  of  Augustus,  the  most  mild  of  absolute 
monarchs  known  to  history,  may  have  seemed  to  contradict 
the  idea,  so  generally  received,  that  literature  must  wither  be- 
neath the  touch  of  despotism ;  but  reflection  will  afford  the 
satisfactory  explanation.  At  the  time  of  his  usurpation,  all 
Rome  was  fresh  with  the  memory  of  Cicero  and  his  com- 
peers, and  Augustus  himself  had  been  trained  by  his  illus- 
trious uncle  to  literary  pursuits.  He  therefore  chose  to  en- 
courage literature  as  a  means  of  diverting  the  public  atten- 
tion from  his  meditated  usurpation  of  despotic  power,  as 
well  as  from  personal  tastes.  But,  having  transmitted  this 
confirmed  and  now  popular  absolutism  to  his  vicious  succes- 
sors, unrelieved  by  his  own  private  preferences,  and  shorn  of 
the  necessity  which  had  compelled  policy  in  his  reign,  the 
light  of  learning  soon  began  to  flicker  and  fade,  until  at  last 
it  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the  deadly  influence  of  unrestrained 
tyranny.  The  gloomy  Tiberius,  the  mad  and  dissolute  Ca- 
ligula, the  feeble  Claudius,  the  tiger-tempered  Nero,  and  the 
savage  Domitian,  were  too  wedded  to  vice,  too  thoroughly 
brutal  in  nature,  too  hungry  for  blood  and  social  devastation, 
too  bent  on  insane  projects  and  abandoned  pleasures,  to  enjoy 
the  chaste  luxuries  of  literature,  or  to  appreciate  that  merit 
which  is  founded  on  the  possession  of  genius  and  virtue. 
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There  never  existed  on  earth  such  a  frightful  vortex  of  cor- 
ruption as  that  which  raged  in  Rome  during  the  awful  and 
gloomy  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Augustus 
and  the  accession  of  Trajan.  It  swallowed  up  all  private  and 
public  principles.  Treachery,  faithlessness  and  infamy  of 
every  description  dispelled  and  supplanted  every  domestic 
virtue  and  every  trace  of  patriotism.  Every  thing  succumbed 
to  the  prevailing  abandonments,  and  chance  alone  preserved 
the  treasures  of  the  past  literary  zenith. 


ART.  VI. 

METHODISM  BY  INSKIP. 


Methodism  explained  and  defended  by  /.  S.  Inskip.    Cincinnati :  H.  S.  & 

J.  Applegate.     1851. 

In  1501  a  young  student  at  Erfurth,  found  a  bible  !  A  rare 
book  indeed,  to  be  found  at  a  theological  university  ;  and  one 
which  the  professors  themselves  had  never  seen,  nor  did  they 
know  that  such  a  book  was  in  existence.  A  few  scraps  and 
detached  portions  of  the  Word  of  God  were  known,  and  used 
by  them  in  their  daily  devotions.  But  that  the  word  of  the 
Most  High  contained  so  many  books;  so  many  chapters,  and 
was  so  voluminous,  who  had  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing! 
At  the  moment  Luther  seized  upon  the  treasure,  it  seems,  he 
first  opened  and  commenced  reading  at  the  history  of  the 
young  Samuel.  His  heart  leaped  within  him  for  joy.  "  Oh, 
if  I  had  a  book  like  this  for  my  own !"  he  thought ;  and  he 
snatched  every  leisure  moment  he  could  from  his  regular  stu- 
dies, and,  in  the  old  musty,  rusty  library,  devoured  eagerly, 
portions  of  the  sacred  pages. 

Here  Methodism  began.     Not  the  name  of  it,  but  the  thing 
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itself.  Here  began  the  first  revival  of  Religion,  proper.  And 
if  the  essence  of  Methodism  is  any  thing  more  than  religion 
revived,  or  resuscitated,  in  its  pure  element  of  salvation  by 
grace,  through  faith  in  Christ,  in  contra-distinction  to  religion 
dependent,  in  some  form,  or  to  some  extent,  upon  men,  or 
forms,  or  institutions,  or  things,  we  have  yet  to  learn  it. 

In  that  most  memorable  of  all  struggles  for  truth  and  prin- 
ciple which  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which,  for  a  long  and  fearful  time  one  man  stood 
against  the  world,  and  then  for  a  long  time,  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  in  Germany,  Zwingle  and  JEcolampadius  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Lefevre  and  Farel  in  France,  stood  against  the  world 
in  a  more  organized  and  belligerent  form  ;  in  all  this  struggle, 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  which  shook  Europe  to  its  very 
centre,  there  was  but  one  single  question  at  issue ;  Faith  in 
Christ  or  Faith  in  the  priests  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
vital  Godliness  of  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  religion, 
dependent  upon  forms  and  usages  and  men  and  institutions, 
on  the  other.     The  simple  essence  of  Christianity  ;  faith  in 
Christ ;  direct,  immediate  ;  unincumbered  with  human  forms 
and  human  things,  is  Methodism,  whether  we  find  it  displayed 
or  set  forth  in  Luther's  sermon  at  Wittemburg  ;  or,  "  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me"  or  in  Wesley  on  Eph. 
2  :  8.     Methodism  has  two  constituents,  and  but  two ;  first, 
simple  faith  in  Christ,  unincumbered  with  forms  and  things: 
and  secondly,  a  zeal  of  God  according  to  knowledge,  to  en- 
force it. 

"  As  soon  as  salvation  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  God 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  priests."  That  is  a  very  true 
saying.  And  what  did  the  priests  do  with  it  ?  They  turned 
it  to  the  best  account ;  they  formed  it  into  merchandise,  and 
moulded  it  into  the  most  convenient  and  portable  form,  and 
sold  it  in  the  best  markets,  at  the  most  profitable  rates.  The 
leading  article  of  commerce  in  the  markets,  in  Europe,  at  this 
time,  was  salvation.  The  priests  and  their  pedlars  could  sell 
you  salvation  from  past  sins,  or  salvation  from  intended  crimes, 
to  suit  the  trade ;  and  in  quantities  to  accommodate  purcha- 
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sers.  Salvation,  parceled  out ;  put  up  for  market,  either  to 
order  or  for  the  market  generally,  was  called  indulgences,  by 
way  of  commercial  distinction  ;  sometimes  they  were  sold  at 
auction,  sometimes  at  private  sale.  It  was,  however,  accor- 
ding to  the  church,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  to 
heaven.     Only  a  few  florins,  and  the  benefit  is  secured.. 

And  not  only  could  they  sell  you  a  place  in  heaven  for 
yourself,  but  for  your  deceased  friends  who  were  now  in  pur- 
gatory. Pay  up  the  money  and  the  arrangement  shall  instantly 
be  made.  Thus  did  thousands  upon  thousands  of  poor  de- 
luded creatures  pay  their  money  by  the  handful  to  a  corrupt 
and  vagabond  pope,  and  to,  if  possible,  a  still  more  corrupt 
and  vagabond  priesthood,  to  support  them  in  luxury,  idleness 
and  licentiousness.  It  is  hard  now  to  believe  the  plain  simple 
truths  of  history ;  that  this  was  the  common,  ruling,  popular 
religion,  but  three  centuries  ago  ;  when  God  raised  up  Luther 
and  his  followers  to  teach  salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in 
Christ. 

But  the  great  reformer,  like  Abraham,  went  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went.  He  had  no  idea  of  a  reformation,  in 
any  general  or  extended  sense  of  that  term.  He  wanted  to 
resuscitate  or  revive  religion  among  a  few  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents in  the  university  at  Wittemburg.  But  the  Lord  led 
him  on,  step  by  step,  and  Providence  opened  its  ways  before 
him.  Position  after  position  appeared  before  him,  and  God 
nerved  him  with  zeal  and  resolution  to  enable  him  to  occupy 
them.  The  power  of  God  was  all  the  while  in  the  gospel, 
but  human  agency  was  necessary  in  the  plan  of  God's  mer- 
ciful dealings  with  men  to  operate  upon  human  persons,  so  as 
to  give  motion  and  scope  and  impetus  to  that  power. 

But  the  irreligion  of  popery  is  no  worse  than  the  irreligion 
of  Protestantism.  Irreligion  is  the  substitution  of  something 
else  for  faith  in  Christ.  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  as* 
sume  the  form  of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  or  of  indulgence 
in  livings  and  benefices. 

The  reformation  in  Germany  commenced  with  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  it  did  wonders.     It  battled  hard  and  long 
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with  the  corraptest  corruption.  It  cut  and  hewed  and  lopped 
off  the  roughest  excrescences  that  ever  grew  upon  mortality. 
The  pages  of  its  history  will  astonish  men  in  all  time.  But 
that  there  were  some  elements  of  a  true  and  thorough  refor- 
mation, that  it  did  not  fully  embody  and  carry  out  in  suc- 
ceeding times,  is  no  marvel ;  the  wonder  is  that  it  embodied 
and  carried  out  so  many  under  the  circumstances.  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  German  and  French  and  Swiss  re* 
formers  brought  religion  as  near  to  pure  simple  Methodism, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  in  mere  doctrine,  as  the 
political  state  of  the  world  would  allow. 

The  good  providence  of  God  relieved  England  of  one  of 
the  worst  men  it  ever  possessed,  Henry  Till.,  in  the  year 
1547,  which  gave  good  men  there  an  opportunity  to  think 
seriously  of  planting  true  religion  in  their  country  too,  and 
they  set  about  earnestly  to  do  so,  under  the  auspices  of 
Edward  VI.,  a  very  different  sort  of  man  from  his  corrupt  and 
vicious  father.  But  alas,  he  lived  but  six  years ;  and  popery 
and  blood  again  found  an  advocate  in  his  successor  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Catharine,  for  the  five  succeeding  years ;  when 
in  the  wiser  and  more  pacific  reign  of.  Elizabeth,  the  form  of 
state  religion,  which  England  still  has,  was  established. 

But  the  Reformation  had  to  meet  difficulties  it  did  not  look 
for.  In  its  earlier  history  its  very  existence  seemed  to  depend 
upon  its  connection,  in  some  way,  with  the  affairs  of  the 
state ;  and  now,  in  subsequent  years,  this  very  connection 
threatened  it  seriously,  at  times,  with  destruction.  The  com- 
bination of  princes  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  in  the 
condition  in  which  Europe  was,  at  least  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  exceedingly  hostile  and  disadvantageous 
to  piety  in  any  ecclesiastical  form. 

Partly  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  partly  from 
overlooking  the  simple  nature  of  pure  Christianity,  unconnec- 
ted with  its  forms  and  external  appendages,  the  various  re- 
formed churches  in  Europe,  up  to  and  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  seemed,  each  one  of  them,  to  have 
something  else  to  do ;  some  other  matters  to  regulate ;  some 
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other  ends  to  accomplish,  either  political  or  ecclesiastical,  than 
to  promote  simple  godliness  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Re- 
ligion unendowed,  unestablished,  with  no  state  garb  of  dis- 
tinction in  which  to  exhibit  itself,  and  in  virtue  of  which  to 
claim  respect  and  attention,  did  not  comport  with  the  times. 
And  hence,  the  more  religion  was  established,  or,  in  this  re* 
spect  cared  for,  the  more  it  declined. 

David  Simpson  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  was  unquestiona- 
bly one  of  the  purest  and  holiest  men  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  the  last  century.     Hear  him : 

"What  a  curse  have  the  priests  of  Christendom  been  to  Christendom !  How 
many  precious  souls  have  been  led  into  the  pit  of  destruction  by  an  ungodly, 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  priesthood !  I  was  almost  going  to  say  that  we 
parsons  have  been  the  means  of  damning  more  souls  than  ever  we  were  a 
mean  of  saving !  From  our  profession  it  is  that  iniquity  diffuses  itself 
through  every  land  !  God  forgive  us !  We  have  been  too  bad  !  Instead  of 
being  a  blessing,  and  spreading  health  and  salvation  through  the  natiens, 
as  is  the  undoubted  design  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  min- 
istry, we  have  been  playing  into  each  others  hands,  and  have  erected  a 
huge  fabric  of  worldly  dominion  for  ourselves.' '        *        *        *        * 

"  To  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  with  half  our  literary  attainments,  we 
suffer  the  Methodists,  and  several  of  the  Dissenters,  to  outdo  us  exceedingly 
in  rare  and  positive  usefulness  to  mankind.  We  let  the  cause  of  Christ 
suffer  and  lose  ground  in  our  hands.  #  *  *  *  *  We  must  either 
awake  from  our  lethargic  state  and  return  to  evangelical  principles  and 
practices,  or  all  is  lost.  Most  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in  this  country, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  have  forsaken  the  gospel  scheme  of  saving 
a  ruined  world  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
church  will  ere  long  remove  our  candlestick,  lay  aside  the  great  body  of 
us  parsons  as  a  useless  set  of  men,  and  deprive  us  of  those  means  of  grace 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  to  so  little  purpose.  The  neglect  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit  of  God  is  the  master  sin  of  Christendom.       »        *        # 

"  We  promote  the  interests  of  satan  more  effectually  by  our  indolence, 
worldly  mindedness,  lukewarmness  and  misconduct,  than  all  the  wicked 
and  immoral  characters  in  the  kingdom  put  together." 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  times,  says  : 

"  I  have  lamented  during  my  whole  life  that  I  saw  so  little  true  zeal 
among  our  clergy.    The  Dissenters  have  a  great  deal  more  among  them* 
but  I  must  own  that  the  main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always  appeared  dead 
and  lifeless  to  me  ;  and  instead  of  animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather 
to  lay  one  another  asleep." 
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Milton,  in  looking  over  the  same  scenes,  wrote : 

"  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
But  swollen  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace :  and  nothing  said, 
But  that  twc-handed  engine  at  the  door, 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

In  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Wesley's  career,  the  religion 

of   England   was  a  mere  hierarchy  ;  a  mere  establishment. 

Vital  piety  was  not  thought  of,  except  by  one  in  a  hundred. 

The  eighteen  thousand  clergy  of  the  establishment,  with  their 

one  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  a  year,  was,  with  a 

very  few  rare  exceptions,  a  company  of  ungodly  and  wicked 

men.     They  were  more  than  this,  they  were  scoffers  ;   they 

were  the  promoters  of  infidelity.     One  of  their  own  number 

boldly  charges  this  home  upon  them. 

"  But  who  is  to  blame,"  says  he,  "for  the  spread  of  infidelity.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  land  more  than  any  other  people  in  it.  We,  as  a 
body  of  men,  are  almost  solely  and  exclusively  culpable." 

Mr.  Wesley  was  one  of  them,  and  simply  desired  to  see  a 
revival  of  religion.  He  desired  it  first,  and  most,  in  his  own 
heart,  and  then  in  those  nearest  to  him.  He  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went,  or  for  what  purpose.  He  had  no 
more  idea  of  establishing  a  church  than  any  revivalist  now 
has ;  nor  did  he  do  sb,  except  in  a  sense  which  requires  expla- 
nation. It  is  perhaps  as  proper  to  say  the  church  established 
itself.  It  grew  up,  and  came  into  being  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Religion  is  cohesive  and  adhesive.  It  cohered 
and  adhered  in  the  persons  of  religious  men,  and  that  formed 
a  church.  Methodism  became  a  church.  To  have  prevented 
it  would  have  required  violence  and  assault  against  the  laws 
of  association. 

Perhaps  as  true  an  exposition  of  the  character  of  Methodism 
as  may  be  found,  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  a  pi- 
ous clergyman  of  the  established  church  in  Wesley's  time. 

"  If  a  man  happens  to  have  a  little  more  zeal  than  ordinary,  and  labors 
more  diligently  to  do  good  than  the  generality  of  his  brethren,  immediately 
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the)'  are  all  in  arms  against  him.  And  nothing  it  more  common  than  for 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  frown  upon  him,  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  Meth- 
odist, and  to  oppose  his  interests  in  every  way  they  can  contrive.  Whereas 
a  clergyman  may  be  a  man  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  ;  gay,  foolish,  silly, 
trifling  ;  he  may  spend  his  time  in  the  diversions  of  the  field,  drink,  swear, 
and  live  as  foolishly  as  the  most  foolish  of  his  flock,  and  yet  no  harm  shall 
happen.  He  is  no  Methodist,  and  therefore  every  favor  shall  be  shown  him 
which  he  can  desire.  Methodism  is  like  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it 
is  neither  forgiven  in  this  world  nor  the  world  to  come.1' 

Mr.  Paley  says : — 

41  After  men  became  Christians,  much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  devotion,  in  religious  meetings,  in  celebrating  the  eucharist,  in  confer* 
ences,  in  exhortations,  in  preaching,  in  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  correspondence  with  other  societies.  Perhaps  their  mode  of  life, 
in  its  form  and  habit,  was  not  very  unlike  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  of  mod- 
ern Methodists." 

Mr.  Simpson,  above  quoted,  says:— 

"  Methodist  is  a  term  of  reproach  which  has  been  made  use  of  for  many 
years  in  this  country,  to  stigmatize  all  the  most  serious,  zealous,  and  lively 
professors  of  religion.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  sect  or  party ;  but  is 
common,  more  or  less,  to  all  who  are  peculiarly  animated  in  the  concerns 
of  religion.  In  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  all  those 
ministers  and  people  are  called  Methodists  who  believe,  and  preach,  and 
contend  for  the  doctrines  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion.  *  *  * 
Indeed,  Methodist  is,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  what  Puritan  was  in  the 
seventeenth." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  phrase  Methodist  has  crept  into  our 
vocabulary  in  the  same  way  that  many,  perhaps  all,  of  our 
names  have,  from  some  other  thing,  or  from  some  occasion  or 
circumstance.  It  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  viz.,  zeal  and  purity 
in  religion.  So  that  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley  were  or 
were  not  called  Methodists,  according  to  these  circumstances. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  the  truly  religious  people  of  Great 
Britain,  with  somfe  exceptions,  did  congregate  with  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, and  so,  as  a  body,  they  were  called  Methodists.  We  may, 
however,  if  we  choose,  go  still  further  back  into  the  history  of 
the  church,  to  find  the  origin  of  the  term  Methodist.  In  16S6, 
and  subsequently,  great  efforts  were  made  in  France,  as  well 
as  at  other  times  and  in  other  places,  to  reconcile  the  differen- 
ces between  the  popish  and  reformed  churches.     Each  party 
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desired,  by  argument,  to  reduce  his  adversary  to  such  terms 
as  he  could  tolerate.  A  school  of  popish  divines,  or,  as  Dr. 
Moshiem  calls  them,  "  a  new  species  of  polemic  doctors," 
were  called  Methodists,  and  entered  this  list  of  debate  with 
peculiar  adroitness,  and  gave  their  Protestant  competitors  no 
small  annoyance,  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  took  the  name  of  Methodists  from  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  first,  their  peculiar  and  strong  method  of  com- 
mencing and  conducting  their  arguments ;  and  secondly,  from 
their  zeal  and  perseverance  in  maintaining  them.  This,  af- 
ter all,  may  be  the  origin  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Wesley's  societies,  however,  differed  materially  from  all 
other  religious  associations,  in  this,  that  they  had  no  peculiar 
tenets  or  creed  to  enforce  or  propagate.  We  are  not  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  any  sectarian  sense,  by  any  means. 
He  is  our  predecessor  only  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  revivalist. 
The  church  came  into  being,  not  because  of  any  peculiar  doc- 
trines held  by  Mr.  Wesley,  for  he  differed  not  in  doctrine  from 
eighteen  thousand  other  clergymen  of  the  established  church. 
His  societies  differed  from  the  church  only  in  this,  that  they 
were  pious;  they  were  religious  :  and  the  established  church 
was  not,  nor  did  it  become  religious,  nor  has  it  to  this  day ; 
and  the  separation,  if  it  can  be  called  a  separation,  results  from 
this  very  circumstance.  The  imperative  laws  of  association 
interposed  between  them,  and  remain  there  still. 

Other  churches  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing and  carrying  out  some  peculiar  religious  tenets.     Not  so 
with  the  Methodists.     They  had  no  tenets,  per  se,  from  the 
beginning.     And  if  they  have  any  now,  it  is  because,  finding 
themselves  in  existence  as  a  church,  from  the  force  of  events, 
neither  controllable  nor  attempted  to  be  controlled  by  them, 
they  established  as  their  creed  that  which  they  already  had 
from  the  beginning,  in  common  with  the  Establishment.  And 
if  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  not  now  with  us,  it  is 
because  they  still  persist  in  their  irreligion,  from  which  we  re- 
vived ;  or  because,  by  running  off  after  Puseyism,  or  some- 
thing else,  they  have  left  the  position  they  then  occupied. 
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Our  name  is  "  Methodist,"  but  this  is  nothing.  The  world 
gave  us  this  name  without  the  asking ;  nor  could  we  get  rid 
of  it  if  we  would.  A  child  who  receives  no  name  is  soon 
known  by  some  nick-name,  and  in  process  of  time  that  be- 
comes his  name,  truly  and  legally. 

Methodism  is,  therefore,  merely  an  Episcopal  Church,  re- 
vived into  religious  life  and  zeal,  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
wants  and  condition  of  mankind,  everywhere  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  book  before  us  is  perfectly  right,  therefore, 
when,  in  its  introduction,  it  says  : — 

"  As  a  creature  of  Providence,  Methodism,  in  her  peculiar  external  or- 
ganization, has  adapted  herself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  the  genius 
of  the  various  countries  where  she  has  been  carried,  and  the  progressive 
movements  of  the  generations  through  which  she  has  passed." 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  churches  to  say,  that  such 
is  their  peculiar,  respective,  internal  and  external  organization) 
and  usage,  that  they  are  severally  adapted  specially  to  the 
wants  and. condition  of  man  in  some  peculiar  situations  and 
circumstances.  Methodism,  on  the  contrary,  is  no  better  adap- 
ted to  one  class  or  condition  than  another.  She  meets  the 
collier  and  the  councilman,  the  mean  and  the  noble,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  those  of  the  city 
and  of  the  backwoods,  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same 
terms,  and  seems  precisely  fitted  to  all. 

Mr.  Inskip's  book,  which  we  will  now  more  closely  exam- 
ine, sails  under  the  broad  banner  of  "  Methodism  explained  and 
defended.,,  This  is  very  comprehensive  and  very  universal; 
just  the  kind  of  title  we  like  to  see.  Certainly  this  title  is 
liberal  and  inviting.  The  introduction,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  some  other  person,  closes  with  this  language. 

"  The  following  pages  cover  nearly  the  whole  field  of  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  polity  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  present  a  clear  and  caodid 
exposition  of  Methodism  in  a  systematic  form,  and  a  highly  argumentative 
style.    It  is  a  book  for  the  times,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to* 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Methodist  economy.    It  excels  alL 
other  works  of  its  class  in  the  arrangement  and  judicious  treatment  of  itss 
subjects." 

We  are  now  to  have  an  "  explanation  "  and  a  "  defence ,c" 
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of  broad,  world-wide  "  Method  ism."  To  look  for  anything 
limited,  sectional,  circumscribed  or  geographical  in  Methodism, 
farther  than  mere  explanations  or  historic  references  to  such 
things,  of  course  would  do  the  author  great  injustice.  "  Meth- 
odist "  is  the  generic  name  of  one  of  the  largest  Christian 
communions  in  the  world.  The  character,  genius,  polity,  and 
operations  of  this  great  branch  of  Christianity,  it  is  now  prom- 
ised, will  be  explained,  and,  so  far  as  those  things  may  need 
defence,  they  will  be  defended.  "  All  who  desire  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Methodist  economy,"  it  is 
promised,  may  here  find  reasonable  explanations  and  defences. 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows : — 1  Introduction  ;  2 
Hints  to  the  reader ;  3  John  Wesley ;  4  Methodism  in  America ; 
5  Doctrines  of  Methodism  ;  6  Discipline  of  Methodism  ;  7  Epis- 
copacy ;  8  Presiding  Elders ;  9  Itinerancy ;  10  Local  Preachers ; 
11  Officiary;  12  The  Laity;  13  Methodism  aggressive;  14 
Methodism  progressive  ;  15  Results  and  Prospects.  Now  we 
have  the  whole  matter  before  us,  and  know  precisely  what  to 
expect. 

But  this  is  a  world  of  disappointment ;  and  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Inskip  must  not  consider  himself,  in  this  respect,  above 
the  common  lot  of  his  fellow  men.  He  will  by  no  means  lose 
his  labor,  however,  for  after  reading  the  book  he  will  be  a  wi- 
ser, and  perhaps  a  better  man.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  trea- 
ted well ;  none  of  them  are  without  merit.  That  on  "  Meth- 
odism in  America,"  treats  exclusively  of  its  introduction  into 
this  country,  and  gives  a  brief  and  readable  synopsis  of  those 
events. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Doctrines  of  Methodism  "  is  brief, 
and  intimates  very  clearly,  and  very  properly,  we  think,  that 
the  religion  of  Methodism  is  more  important  than  any  pecu- 
liar docrines  we  profess  as  a  church.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Ave  must  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  ;  but  this  is  to 
set  ourselves  against  gross  innovations  upon  the  Word  of 
truth,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  religion,  irre- 
spective of  ecclesiastical  organizations.  As  Methodist  preach- 
ers, we  have  not  time  to  stop  and  contend  about  matters  not 
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very  important  to  salvation.     We  are  busy  about  other  mat- 
ters, and 

"  Lemre  disputes  mod  strife  to  others." 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Discipline  of  Methodism,"  obviously 
of  much  importance  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  is,  in  the  book  be- 
fore us,  a  very  singular  one.  It  embraces  about  one  fifth  of 
the  entire  work,  and  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  which  has,  certainly,  very  little  to  do 
with  the  discipline  of  our  church.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Inskip,  an  explanation  and  defence 
of  Methodism,  as  regards  its  discipline,  consists  in  an  elabo- 
rate argument  on  what  is  latterly  familiarly  called  the  Pew 
question  !  The  most  general  idea  imaginable  of  the  discipline 
of  Methodism  cannot  be  obtained  from  this  chapter ;  two 
or  three  pages  of  very  general  remark,  which  serve  merely  to 
introduce  his  argument  on  pews,  and  that  argument  itself,  is 
about  all  you  will  find. 

Within  a  few  years  past  we  have  had  some  newspaper  dis- 
cussion on  the  questious  of  the  legality  aud  expediency  of 
erecting  pews  in  our  churches  for  sale  or  rent.  That  might 
Rave  properly  called  attention  to  the  point :  bat,  not  to  dis- 
patch it  in  a  page,  would  have  been  oat  of  taste  in  such  a 
work  as  the  cue  before  us  claims  to  be.  The  author  professes 
to  say  nothing  on  the  expediency  of  pews  in  our  churches, 
only  their  legality. 

It  is  true  that  the  policy  of  seating  our  congregations  in 
purchased  or  rented  pews  is  alluded  to  both  in  the  written  and 
unwritten  discipline  of  Methodism,  but  it  does  not  require 
that  a  book  be  wrttteu  on  the  subject.  There  might  be  a 
discussion  on  the  expediency  of  the  pew  system,  but  the  legal 
question  lies  in  a  nut  shell :  much  less  does  it.  except  in  Mr. 
Iuskip*s  judgment,  absorb  the  whole  subject  and  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  the  discipline  of  Methodism. 

The  policy  of  Methodism  is.  notoriously,  written  and  an— 
written,  against  pewing  its  churches*     The  is  not  denied  bp 
Mr.  inskip*  but  ho  w.tids  on  an  almost  endless  argument  tcr 
prove  that  because  some  churches  hare  been  pewed,  and  th 
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persons  who  sat  in  them  have  neither  been  huug  or  excom- 
nunicated,  that  therefore  the  church  should  be  entirely  in- 
iilferent  upon  the  question,  and  leave  it  open  to  be  decided 
iither  way  by  any  person  or  persons  who,  by  any  means,  may 
control  a  preponderance  of  influence'  among  the  membership 
where  such  church  is  about  to  be  built.  He  argues  over  and 
>ver,  page  after  page ;  let  the  people ;  let  the  people  decide 
this  question.  And  in  twenty  pages  or  so  he  does  most  cer- 
tainly succeed  in  establishing,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  de- 
ciding in  favor  of  pews,  and  farther,  that  if  they  should  pro- 
ceed even  to  the  erection  and  occupancy  of  them,  that  the 
church  has  no  power  to  excommunicate  them  either  en  masse 
or  individually ! 

He  seems  to  forget,  or  perhaps  does  not  know,  that  the  in- 
troduction and  agitation  of  this  innovating  question  upon  the 
settled  policy  of  the  church,  often  does  more  harm  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  and  of  Methodism,  in  that  quarter,  than 
the  church  itself,  pewed  or  unpewed,  will  in  many  years,  if 
ever,  be  the  means  of  abating.  The  question,  what  is  the 
settled  policy  of  the  church,  in  this  matter,  seems  to  be  so 
very  unimportant  that  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  arguments  showing 
that  the  church  could  not  or  ought  not  to  inflict  punishment 
on  those  who  sit  in  pews. 

"  Countenance  was  given  to  the  erection  of  these  churches  (those  with 
pews)  by  the  bishops  participating  in  the  religious  ceremonies  connected 
with  laying  the  corner  stone  of  such  buildings,  and  dedicating  them  to  the 
worship  of  God  when  completed.  Ministers  have  been  appointed  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  congregations  worshipping  in  such  churches ;  annual 
conferences  hare  held  their  sessions  therein  ;  and  in  every  possible  way  the 
church  has  recognized  and  approved  or  tolerated  and  endured  the  exceptions 
for  which  we  contend." 

This  is  a  very  strange  argument ;  and  its  logic  may  cer- 
tainly be  looked  at  for  a  single  moment. 

The  action  of  the  bishops,  the  conferences  and  the  minis- 
ters as  above  specified,  proves  that  the  church  has  "  in  every 
possible  way"  "  recognized  and  approved  or  tolerated  and  en- 
dured," pews  in  churches.  Well,  which  is  it?  Does  the 
church,  in  virtue  of  these  things,  approve  or  endure  pews  ? 
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Do  bishops  in  dedicating  houses  "  approve9'  either  on  their 
own  behalf,  or  that  of  the  church,  everything  in  and  about 
such  church?  Then  they  approve  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  awkwardly  constructed  and  arranged  things  that  were  ever 
inflicted  upon  a  congregation.  Annual  conferences  are  held 
in  them.  The  last  two  annual  sessions  of  the  Mississippi 
conference  were  held  in  courthouses,  and  the  next,  in  a  week 
or  two  from  the  preseut  writing,  will  be  held  in  the  state 
capitol.  But  does  the  church  thereby  approve  and  recognize 
everything  done  in  these  buildings?  And  are  ministers  ap- 
pointed to  the  pastoral  charge  of  congregations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  approving  every  thing  they  do  ?  Verily,  this  is  strange 
logic. 

Well,  then,  if  the  above  practices,  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
do  not,  "  in  every  possible  way,"  show  that  the  church  ap- 
proves of  pews,  do  they  not  show  that  she  endures  them? 
Verily  this  is  the  case ;  we  have  found  the  truth  at  last.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  a  great  saving,  as  well  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage, for  this  to  have  been  confessed  at  first  ?  Then  we 
might  have  had  -these  forty  odd  pages  on  pews  devoted  to  au 
11  Explanation  and  Defence"  of  the  discipline  of  Methodism, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  chapter  before  us. 

Again,  our  author  observes  : 

"  Finally,  if  it  is  still  contended  that  the  rule  we  are  now  examining  is 
the  law  of  the  church,  we  will  answer,  that,  being  a  law  without  a  pen' 
alty*  it  is  a  nullity." 

The  italics  of  course  are  his.  Well,  we  are  absolutely  sur- 
prised, that  a  man  of  Mr.  Inslnp's  capacity,  or  any  other  ca- 
pacity, should  be  guilty  of  such  a  monstrous  utterance.  No 
penalty,  and  therefore  a  nullity  !  Of  course  he  means  a  spe- 
cific penalty,  or  he  means  nothing.  Well,  then,  nineteen 
twentieths  of  all  the  laws  of  the  discipline  are  "a  nullity,' 
for  they  have  uo  specific  penalty  attached.  Look  at  the  book 
and  see.  And  so  it  is  with  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  human 
laws.  Mere  written  criminal  statutes,  enacted  by  a  legislature, 
have  necessarily*  a  specific  penalty  attached,  because  the  state 
can  inflict  none  other  than  a  specific  puuishment. 


:) 
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Again,  we  are  told  on  the  90th  page : 

"  Oar  discipline,  and  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions,  make  it  our  duty 
go  where  the  people  want  us,  and  are  willing  to  support  us." 

No  sir,  no  sir !  By  no  means  is  this  the  case.  This  is  the 
eatest  error  in  the  book,  and  is  as  great  an  one  as  could  be 
Dtten  into  any  book.  The  true  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  the 
*ry  reverse  of  all  this.  They  require  us  to  go  where  the 
jople  do  not  want  us,  and  will  not  support  us.  This  is  the 
jry  gist  and  essence  of  Methodism ;  the  very  thing  that  dis- 
nguishes  us  from  all  other  churches.  We  do  not  ask  the 
jople  whether  they  want  us,  and  will  support  us.  No  in- 
sed.  We  look  and  see  whether  they  need  us,  and  where 
ir  ministry  is  needed  there  we  go.  They  may  even  indicate 
lat  they  do  not  want  us,  but  we  go  nevertheless,  even  the 
ister.  Why  Mr.  Inskip  himself  has  a  chapter  on  "Metho- 
ism  Aggressive."  But  we  must  confess  that  his  pen  had 
ecoroe  a  little  dull  by  the  time  he  reached  his  13th  chapter. 

Mr.  Inskip  makes  some  very  excellent  and  readable  remarks 
n  "  Presiding  Elders,"  as  a  part  of  our  economy.  And  he 
lows  very  clearly  some  disadvantages  that  we  labor  under  in 
le  workings  of  the  system.  He  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for 
lost  of  these  evils,  that  presiding  elders  be  elected  by  the 
iveral  annual  conferences.  His  remarks  are  certainly  worthy 
f  reflection  on  this  point.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
le  practical  workings  of  our  system  lies  right  here.  It  is 
ot  certain  that  the  election  of  presiding  elders  would  remedy 
le  ills  felt  and  complained  of,  but  something  ought  to  be 
one.  ' 

Our  author  on  "  The  Laity"  must  needs  again  begin  the 
rgument  on  pews ;  a  favorite  theme  of  his ;  to  show  that  the 
teople  have  a  right  to  build  just  such  kind  of  churches  and 
>ut  just  such  kind  of  seats  in  them  as  ^hey  please.  But  he 
iverywhere  confounds  right  with  that  which  may  be  done 
vith  personal  impunity. 

It  is  meet  that  the  author  should  have  pointed  out  to  him 
i  very  great  error,  which  he  has  committed  in  regard  to  the 

Vol.  vii. — 8 
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settlers  of  Texas,  when  it  was  a  republic.  In  his  "  Metho- 
dism Aggressive, "  he  speaks  of  itinerant  preachers  visiting 
that  country  in  those  times.  And  says  they  went  to  preach 
the  '  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ'  "  to  as  vicious  and  degra- 
ded a  body  of  men  as  the  world  ever  saw." 

No  man  has  a  right  to  make  a  statement  when  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  truth,  (though  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  no 
penalty  attached  to  this  prohibitory  law,  yet  we  contend  it  is  the 
law  ;)  and  especially  ought  not  an  author  do  it  in  writing  a  book 
of  the  broad  comprehensive  and  catholic  character  which  is 
claimed  for  the  one  in  question.  The  truth  in  regard  to  the 
earlier  settlers  of  Texas  is,  that,  in  wealth,  intelligence,  morals, 
every  thing  which  makes  good  society,  (although  not  much 
can,  in  this  respect,  be  boasted  of  in  regard  to  the  first  set- 
tlers of  any  part  of  the  West,  yet)  they  were  superior  to  those 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Missouri,  and  if  any  would 
compare  with  them ;  and  some  no  doubt  would ;  it  was  those 
of  North  Mississippi,  Florida,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

We  fully  endorse  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  notion 
of  supporting  superannuated  preachers,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans, from  a  "Book  Concern"  or  publishing  establishment. 
After  showing  that  those  claims  were  sometimes  met  as  fully 
as  seven  cents  to  the  dollar;  he  says:  "  Is  this  to  be  called 
supporting  the  preachers  and  their  widows  and  orphans: 
Does  it  even  deserve  the  name  of  relief?  We  repeat  it  then, 
that  the  idea  of  providing  support  or  relief  for  the  preachers 
and  their  families,  by  the  Book  Concern,  is  deceptive  and  in- 
jurious and  should  have  been  exploded  years  ago."  The  pol- 
icy is  bad,  in  two  very  important  points  of  light. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  in  this  review,  which  is  both  im- 
portant and  disagreeable.  Would  that  it  could  be  passed  over, 
but  truth  and  justice  constrains.  Mr.  Inskip's  work  claims, 
of  course,  to  be  catholic,  in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense. 
He  treats  of  "Methodism;"  of  the  system  of  Methodism  it- 
self. Who  then  would  not  be  disappointed  in  finding  the 
book  full  of  sectarian  bigotry?  A  treatise  on  the  principles 
of  Methodism  must  be  as  broad  as  those  principles  are.     How 


would  a  treatise  on  Morals  look,  confined  to  the  particular 
conduct  of  certain  persons,  or  the  people  of  a  certain  town 
or  country  ?  How  would  a  treatise  on  republicanism  look, 
confined  to  the  views  and  doings  of  the  citizens  of  a  coiinty 
or  a  state  ?  Suppose  one  were  to  write  a  treatise  on  educa- 
tion, or  industry,  and  claimed,  throughout  the  work,  that  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  because  he  happens  to  live  here,  embo- 
died and  illustrated  those  abstract  principles?  Mr.  Inskip  has 
done  all  this.  He  does  not  speak  of,  or  refer  to  Methodists, 
as  such,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  Methodism, 
but  he  holds,  all  over  his  book,  that  the  Methodists  who  live 
in  some  particular  place,  or  are  designated  by  some  particular 
title,  or  who  claim  or"  are  entitled  to  some  special  honors,  or 
prerogatives,  are  the  exclusive  embodiment  of  Methodism.  In 
this  respect,  there  is  a  strait-laced  narrowness  ;  a  small, 
bounded,  bigoted  exclusiveness  about  his  work  which  con- 
trasts but  illy,  and  in  very  bad  taste  indeed,  with  its  broad  and 
generous  title-page. 

Now  let  the  pen  be  mended  a  little,  until  we  see  if  Mr. 
Inskip  suffers  injustice  by  these  remarks. 

All  through  the  book  we  find  reference  made  to  American 
Methodism ;  general  conferences  ;  annual  conferences.  The 
Methodist  Church ;  the  discipline  ;  the  usage  &c.  &c.  of  the 
church,  as  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Methodist  people.  Now  in  what  sense  does  Mr.  Inskip  use 
all  these  general  expressions?  In  the  sense  in  which  they 
would  be  ordinarily  understood  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  a 
local  and  geographical  sense  in  which  all  these  terms  are  used. 
There  is  a  geographical  line,  in  this  country,  crossing  Virginia, 
and  passing  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  rivers;  and 
all  of  the  "  Methodism,"  spoken  of  or  recognized  in  the  work 
now  under  review,  is  supposed  to  lie  North  of  that  said  line ! 
In  all  that  is  said,  in  every  page  in  the  book,  relative  to  the 
present  existence  of  Methodism  in  America,  there  is  a  special 
and  studied  North  attached  to  every  word.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
ists in  two  grand  integral  divisions,  one  occupying  the  North- 
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cm,  and  one  occupying  the  Southern  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. And  to  speak  of  Methodism,  as  existing  in  this  country, 
in  any  other  form  than  this,  is  to  deny  the  truth  of  history,  or 
treat  it  with  contempt. 

The  caption  of  the  6th  chapter  is  "  Discipline  of  Metho- 
dism." After  a  few  remarks  showing  what  he  means  by  the 
torm  discipline,  the  author  remarks  :  "  Of  course  it  is  designed 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  To  the  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nexion we  shall  make  but  incidental  allusions." 

Now,  in  this  remark,  does  he  mean  the  entire  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  North  and  South,  or  does  he  mean  the  North 
exclusively  ?     It  would  be  outrageous,  without  positive  proof, 
to  understand  him  in  the  latter  sense,  for  that  would  make 
him  deliberately  undertake  to  annihilate  the  eqtire  Southern 
church  ;  for  he  says  in  effect,  that  Methodism  is  embraced  in 
the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  and  the  "  Wesleyan  con- 
nexion."    In  subsequent  pages  he  occasionally  makes  gene- 
ral allusion  to  the  church,  the  discipline  of  which  he  is. con- 
sidering ;  and  on  the  105th  page,  not  yet  having  disposed  of  the 
discipline  of  Methodism ;  rather  the  argument  on  pews,  for 
that  is  really  the  subject  of  this  chapter  ;  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

"  Let  us  however  contemplate  a  few  facts  connected  with  Methodism  in 
?hi$  country.  The  increase  of  our  membership  for  the  last  Conference  year, 
a*  reported  in  our  general  minutes,  was  nearly  twenty-eight  thousand.  In 
the  t  wentv-nine  Annual  conferences  of  our  Church,  there  are  at  least  twenty- 
one  in  which  the  pew  system  is  tolerated,  and  partially  or  generally  adop- 
ted. The  increase  in  those  Conferences  was  about  sixteen  thousand.  In 
the  remaining  eight  Conferences,  the  increase  was  nearly  twel?e  thousand. 
Several  of  those  last  mentioned,  are  the  largest  in  our  church,  and  are  lo- 
cated in  a  region  of  country,  to  which,  from  those  first  spoken  of,  there  i 
and  h*«  been  for  many  years,  a  constant  tide  of  emigration.  And  no  small 
jvrnon  of  their  increase  may  be  thus  accounted  lor." 

Now,  we  art*  at  no  loss  to  understand  his  meaning.  "  Me- 
UusWm  in  this  country"  has  ••  twenty-nine  aunual  confer- 
ences." The  increase  of  membership  in  "  Methodism  in 
country"  far  the  l*st  Conference   year,  was  twenty-eigh 
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thousand  !  &c.  Methodism  in  the  twenty  southern  Confer- 
ences is  clearly  extinct,  expunged*  annihilated.  The  existence 
of  Methodism  in  the  southern  states  is  not  only  not  recog- 
nized, but  it  is  denied ;  for  "  our  general  minutes"  say  so. 
In  several  other  places  in  the  same  chapter  on  pews,  the  same 
sweeping  exclusiveness  is  maintained,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  quotations. 

In  the  chapter  on  Episcopacy,  pages  127  and  128,  the  au- 
thor is  speaking  of  the  Episcopal  prerogative ;  and  says  it  has 
been  infringed  upon  sometimes  by  annual  conferences ;  and 
says:  " It  was  doubtless  this  view  of  the  subject  (to  abate 
the  evil)  that  induced  the  passage  of  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  at  the  last  general  conference."  He  then  re- 
cites the  preamble  and  resolution  disapproving  such  action  in 
annual  conferences.  Now,  the  truth  is,  "  the  last  general  con- 
ference" passed  no  such  resolution.  The  book  is  published  in 
1851.  The  then  last  General  conference  was  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  1850.  The  General  conference  next  preceding  that,  was 
of  the  church  North,  and  was  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1848,  and 
passed  the  resolution  he  speaks  of.  So  that  the  sirqple  truth 
of  his  history  requires  us  to  understand  him  as  holding  the 
entire  Southern  Church,  if  not  in  absolute  nonentity,  at  least 
as  including  or  embodying  no  part  of  "Methodism." 

In  his  chapter  on  Presiding  Elders — and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  is,  in  his  own  phraseology,  "  explaining  " 
Methodism,  and  not  speaking  of  any  particular  presiding  el- 
ders, or  of  those  in  any  particular  neighborhood  or  district — 
on  page  74  he  says : 

*'  The  Presiding  Elders  are  chosen,  stationed  and  changed  by  the  bish- 
ops. They  are  not  permitted  to  remain  on  the  same  district  for  more  than 
four  years.  After  serving  the  usual  term,  they  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
same  district  for  six  years." 

This  last  sentence  is  true  in  regard  to  the  church  in  the 
north,  but  not  of  that  of  the  south.  Of  course  the  latter,  in 
the  estimation  of  Mr.  Inskip,  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  Meth- 
odism.^ 

Further  along  in  the  same  chapter  he  says  : 
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44  There  are  uow  twenty-nine  annual  Conferences.  Several  of  these  be- 
in 3  too  large,  must  be  divided  ;  so  that  we  shall  soon  have  at  least  forty 
conferences." 

Ah,  indeed !  Why,  my  dear  sir,  count  again,  and  you  will 
see  we  have  largely  over  "forty  conferences "  now.  In  other 
places,  also,  which  might  be  quoted,  "  the  General  Confer- 
ence "  is  spoken  of  as  coolly,  and  with  as  much  sangfroid, 
as  though  he  were  entirely  innocent  of  annihilating  nearly 
one  entire  half  of  American  Methodism. 

On  page  167,  our  author  says,  in  his  chapter  on  Itineran- 
cy :  "  Dr.  Baird,  a  Presbyterian  writer  of  much  note,  in  his 
work  upon  '  Religion  in  America,'  makes  the  following  allu- 
sions to  our  economy."  He  then  quotes  what  that  gentleman 
says  about  "  the  Methodist  Church."  But  the  truth  is,  Dr. 
Baird  wrote  not  one  word  about  "  our  economy,"  in  the  ex- 
clusive and  proscriptive  sense  in  which  Mr.  Inskip  uses  those 
terms.  Dr.  Baird  wrote  about  "  the  Methodist  Church  "  in 
••  the  United  States/' 

Again,  on  the  "  General  Conference."  He  says  :  "  The 
General  Conference  is  composed  of  one  member  for  every 
twenty-one  members  of  each  Annual  Conference."  Now, 
suppose  a  man  in  Mississippi  had  been  writing  this  book,  and 
hail  said,  "The  General  Conference  is  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber for  every  fourteen  members  of  each  Annual  Confcrellce.', 
The  former  statement  is  true  with  regard  to  that  branch  of 
,;  Methodism"  where  the  man  in  Ohio  lives,  and  the  latter  in 
regard  to  that  in  which  Mississippi  is  situated.  But  which  is 
correct  in  a  general  treatise  on  "  Methodism,''  written  for  the 
world  ?  Neither,  obviously,  except  in  a  narrow,  sectarian,  and 
proscriptive  sense,  which  violates  every  rule  of  taste  and  cour- 
tesy. 

"  However,  as  it  is  the  author's  business  to  explain  and  set 
forth  Methodism  as  it  is,"  Jtc.  With  a  vengeance!  As  well 
mish  you  %%  explain  and  set  forth  Methodism  "%  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  with  the  exclusive  usages  that  prevail  there,  and 
call  that  *•  Methodism  as  it  is."  as  to  do  the  same  thing  in  re- 
^;ai\l  to  one  particular  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  entire  ex- 
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elusion  of  the  other.  Is  there  any  geography  to  "  Method-* 
ism  ?  "  Can  geographical  lines  govern  or  modify  a  principle 
in  morals  or  religion  ?  How  would  you  apply  them  to  the 
subject  of  baptism,  or  repentance,  or  faith,  or  to  the  tenets 
in  doctrine  of  any  particular  church  ?  The  cool  assump- 
tion, that  Methodism  is  found,  exclusively,  north  of  the  Ohio 
river,  is  proscriptive,  intolerant  and  sectarian,  in  a  degree  sel- 
dom found  in  the  writings  of  Protestants. 

It  may  be  contended  that  Mr.  Inskip,  on  his  64th  page,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  Discipline,  intimated  that  he 
would  confine  his  remarks  to  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  of  course  reference  to  any  other  would 
not  be  expected.  That  remark  has  been  previously  quoted, 
but  it  will  bear  repeating. 

41  Of  course,  it  is  designed  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Methopist  Episcopal  Church.  To  the  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion 
we  shall  make  but  incidental  allusions." 

Now,  if  he  means  the  M.  E.  Church,  exclusive  of  the  sou- 
thern half  of  it,  why  does  it  follow  "  of  course,''  that  his  re- 
marks would  be  thus  confined?     Suppose  he   had  then  been 
sitting  six  hundred  yards  from  where  he  was  actually  writing, 
across  the  Ohio  river,  it  would  then   "of  course,"   we  must 
conclude,  be  supposed  that  he  would  confine  his  remarks  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  church.     Is  this  the  reasoning? 
From  what   things  or  circumstances,  it  is  soberly  inquired, 
does  the  conclusion  follow   "  of  course,"   that  his  remarks,  il- 
lustrating and  explaining   Methodism,  must  be  confined   to 
some   particular  branch ;  a  mere  geographical  branch  of  the 
general   Methodist  Church?     Why  might   he   not,  with  the 
same  propriety,  have  said ;  "  Of  course  my  remarks  will  be 
confined   to  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Cincinnati;"  or  the  Ohio 
conference,  or  his  own  pastorate?    What  particular  moral  es- 
sence, or  virtue,  as  regards  the  elementary  or  constituent  prin- 
ciples or  discipline  of  Methodism,  is  there  in  the  flowing  wa- 
ters or  the  silent  majestic  banks  of  the  innocent  Ohio  river? 
Can  Mr.  Inskip  answer  this  question  ? 

"  Of  course  our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  discipline  of 
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the  M.  E.  Church.  That  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  will 
only  be  alluded  to."  Well,  the  latter  is  frequently,  very  fre- 
quently referred  to.  But  where  is  the  M.  E.  Church,  South? 
If  boyish  recollection  is  not  considerably  at  fault,  there  is  a 
technical  phrase,  frequently  used  on  the  turf,  in  regard  to  an 
unfortunate  racehorse,  in  a  certain  condition,  which  places 
him  "nowhere."  Is  this  the  position  in  "Methodism,"  to 
which  the  author  assigns  the  whole  Southern  Methodist 
Church  ? 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and  "The  Wesleyan 
Connexion,"  by  all  fair  interpretation  of  language,  embodies, 
according  to  our  author  on  Methodism,  the  whole  of  Metho- 
dism. And  if  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  its  four  thousand  ministers,  and  over  half  a  million  of 
members,  is  not  utterly  extirpated  from  the  pale  of  "  Metho- 
dism," it  is  because  Mr.  Inskip  has  failed  in  his  undertaking. 

In  fact,  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  book  should  be  published  in 
the  year  1851,  bearing  the  imprint  of  "Cincinnati,"  with  the 
broad,  philosophic  and  ecclesiastic  title  of  "Methodism  ex- 
plained and  defended,"  by  a  man  of  at  least  very  fair  capaci- 
ty, as  a  writer ;  a  work  which  claims  to  be  "  a  book   for  the 
times,"  and  is  designed  to  be  read  by  the  world,  should  stu- 
diedly, almost  to  the  very  last  inch,  in  all  his  discursive  re- 
searches and  explorations  over,  into  and  about  the  entire  re* 
gion  of  Methodism,  maintain  a  profound  silence,  or  affect  an 
utter  ignorance  of  the  very  existence  of  such  a  department  of 
the   Methodism  of  the   world,   as  the  Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,  South.     This,  it  is  said,  with  an  emphasis,  is  remar- 
kable.    There  is  not  an  allusion,  in  the  most  distant  mannerr 
to  the  existence  of  this  great  and   powerful,  integral  division, 
of  the  worlds  Methodism,  in  the  book  before  us  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  except  a  bare  allusion,  once  or  twice  in  some  o 
the  last  pages,  when  absolute  compulsion  made  it  imperative-^ 
in  speaking  of  statistics.     If  it  is  spoken  of  more  than  twic^ 
in  the  book,  it  has  escaped  our  notice. 

These  views  of  a  book,  (on  a  most  important  subject,)  on 
which  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  which  claims  to  b 
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nlar,  and  which  uo  doubt  is,  are  given  in  the  frankness  of 
istian  liberality  and  independence.  Simple  truth  and  fair- 
s  are  intended,  and  it  is  believed,  the  amplest  justice  is 
ntained. 


ART.  Vil. 

ZECHARIAH. 


By  the  Rer.  T.  V.  Moors,  Richmond,  Va. 


''here  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  Bible  about  which  ordi- 
a  readers  have  so  little  distinct  knowledge  as  the  Minor 
bets.     Their  brevity  and  obscurity  demand  an  amount  of 
r  for  their  comprehension  that  few  are   willing  to  give, 
lence  they  remain  to  many  sealed  books.     The  ordina- 
nmentaries  do  not  furnish  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty. 
>urely  critical  expositions  are  too  jejune  for  a  heart  that 
o  reach  the  spiritual  aliment  that  lies  wrapped  up  in 
acred  words;  whilst  the  more  popular  commentaries 
superficial  to  satisfy  one  who  thinks  closely,  and  de- 
understand  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit.     If  it 
ssible  to  combine  the  critical   accuracy  of  the  one, 
spiritual  unction  of  the  other,  the  result  would  be  a 
exposition   far  more   gene  rally  useful  than  either, 
dike  to  the  wants  of  the  ministry,   and  the  people, 
tit  this  want  ourselves,  we  propose  to  make  an  effort 
it,  as  far  as  one  of  these  prophets  is  concerned,  and 
to  meet  the  exact  demands  of  the  case,  we  shall  at 
st  the  mode  in  which   those  demands  ought  to  be 
y  others. 

cal  aids  to  the  understanding  of  Zeehariah  are  not 
or  very  valuable.     The  attention  of  scholars  has 
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been  so  much  directed  to  the  larger  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  this,  in  common  with  the  other  Minor  Prophets, 
has  received  but  little  investigation,  compared  with  its  impor- 
tance. The  older  commentators,  such  as  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Vitringa,  Venemra  and  others,  are  inaccessible  to  most  stu- 
dents, whilst  the  more  recent,  such  as  Blayney,  Newcome  and 
Henderson,  are  not  satisfactory  to  ordinary  readers.  C.  B. 
Michaelis  and  Hengstenberg  are  the  most  satisfactory  that  we 
have  seen,  but  the  one  is  too  concise  and  the  other  too  diffuse 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Rosenmuller  has  copied  Michaelis  al- 
most verbatim,  except  the  sentences  that  contain  some  piety, 
without  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  so  that  his  exposition  is 
nothing  less  than  a  plagiarism  of  the  worst  kind.  Hengsten- 
berg  is  decidedly  the  most  able  interpreter  that  is  accessible  to 
ordinary  students,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  exposi- 
tor, are  we  under  obligation  in  our  studies  on  this  prophet. 

The  name  Zechariah  (remembrance  of  Jehovah,  or  one 
whom  Jehovah  remembers,)  was  common  among  the  Jews, 
as  ap|>ears  from  the  fact  that  four  others  besides  th^e  prophet 
are  mentioned  in  the  old  Testament.  Like  Jeremiah  and 
Kzekiel,  he  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  In  the  prophecy 
he  is  called  the  son  of  Barachiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  ;  whilst  itt 
Ezra  5:1.6:  14,  he  is  simply  called  the  son  of  Iddo.  Fron* 
this  fact  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  not  the  grandson  of 
Iddo,  but  his  sou.  and  that  Iddo  and  Barachiah  are  names  for 
the  same  person.  But  the  fact  probably  is,  that  his  father 
died  when  he  Was  very  young,  and  therefore  in  the  priestly 
genealogy  he  was  reckoned  as  the  son  of  *his  grandfather,  a 
reckoning,  which  the  flexibility  of  all  terms  of  relationship 
among  the  Jews,  made  not  uncommon. 

Of  his  personal  history  we  know  but  little,  except  that  he 
entered  early  on  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  duties,   (ch. 
*2  :  1.)     Some  have  supposed  that  our  I^ord  referred  to  him 
in   Matt.  %23  :  35,  when  he  speaks  of  Zechariah  the  son  of" 
Barachiah   who  perished   between    the   porch  and  the  altar - 
But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  prophet  thus  died  — 
There  is  a  Zechariah,  who  died  iu  this  way,  mentioned  i 
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2  Chron.  24  :  21,  to  whom  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
allusion  is  made.     He  was  it  is  true  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  but 
aside  from  the  fact  that  double  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
same   way  elsewhere,  as  in  the  case  of  Hobab  ;   the  more 
familiar  name  Barachiah  might  readily  creep  into  the  text 
from  the  margin  to  take  the  place  of  the  less  familiar  Jehoia- 
da, or  to  define  the   name   Zechariah  that  was  perhaps  left 
without  any  patronymic.     The  reason  for  referring  to  him  is 
found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  by 
which  2  Chronicles  is  the  last  book  in  the  volume,  thus  mak- 
ing Zechariah  the  last  martyr  of  whom  they  would  read,  as 
Abel  was  the  first. 

His  family  seems  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  with  the 
first  expedition  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  as  this  was  eighteen 
years  before  the  date  of  the  prophecy,  in  which  he  is  express- 
ly called  a  young  man,  he  must  have  been  very  young  at  the 
time  of  his  return.     He  had  seen  the  arresting  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple  by  the  successful  machinations  of  the  Sa- 
maritans in  the  Persian  Court,  and  the  depressed  tone  of  the 
national  character  during  the  time  that  followed  this  arrest. 
He  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  that  selfish  greed  for  their 
own  individual  interests,  and  their  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
religion,  that  was  so  mournful  a  characteristic  of  this  period. 
He  had  also  seen   the  creeping  feebleness   with  which  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  was  undertaken  and  prosecut- 
ed, when  the  edict  of  permission  was  again  issued,  by  Darius 
Hystaspes.     Now  as  the  temple  was  to  them  the  grand  sym- 
bol of  revealed  religion,  indifference  to  it  was  an  undoubted 
symptom   of   backsliding    and   spiritual   declension.     It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  they  should  be  stirred  up  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  as  to  the  temple,  and  awakened  to  a 
proper  estimate  of  that  great  plan  of  mercy  to  the  world,  of 
^rhich  the  temple  and  the  theocracy  were  but  symbols,  in  or- 
der that  their  zeal  might  have  at  once  a  right  motive  and  a 
r,ght  direction.     Hence  Haggai  was  first  raised  up  to  rouse 
lhetn  to  activity  in  building  the  temple,  and  two  months  later 
Zechariah  followed  to  take  up  the  same  theme  and  unfold  it 
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yet  more  richly  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  connecting  the 
poor  and  passing  present,  with  the  magnificent  and  enduring 
future.  The  scope  of  the  prophecy  then  is  to  produce  a 
genuine  revival  of  religion  among  the  people,  and  thus  en- 
courage them  in  the  right  way  to  engage  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  tettiple. 

The  prophecy  consists  of  four  parts  :  I.  Introductory,  ch. 
1  :  1-6 ;  II.  Symbolical,  ch.  1:7  to  the  end  of  ch.  6,  con- 
taining nine  visions;  HI.  Didactic,  chs.  7  and  8;  and  IT. 
Prophetic,  ch.  9  to  the  end. 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  discuss  the  introduction 
and  some  of  the  visions,  deferring  the  rest  of  the  book  to  some 
future  occasion.  We  shall  first  present  a  translation  of  the 
passage  from  the  Hebrew,  and  then  endeavor  to  develop  its 
precise  meaning  and  force. 

I.  INTRODUCTION.    Ch.  1 :  1-6. 

1.  "  In  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  came  the  word  of 
Jehovaii  unto  Zechariah,  son  of  Berechiah,  son  of  Iddo,  the  Pro- 
phet, saying, 

2.  Angry  hath  Jehovah  been  toward  your  fathers  with  {great)  anger. 

3.  Therefore  say  thou  unto  them,  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
Return  ye  unto  rue,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

And  I  will  return  unio  vou,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

4.  Be  ye  not  as  your  fathers,  unto  whom  the  former  prophets  cried  sayiog. 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ; 

Return,  I  beseech  you,  from  your  evil  ways,  and  from  your  evil 

doings ; 
But  they  did  not  hear,  they  did  not  attend  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

5.  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 

And  the  prophets,  do  they  lire  forever  ? 

6.  But  my  words,  and  my  statutes,  which  I  commanded  my  servants,  the 

prophets, 
Have  they  not  overtaken  your  fathers  ? 
And  they  returned  and  said ;  (after  this,) 
Like  as  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  thought  to  do  unto  as, 
According  to  our  ways,  and  according  to  our  doings, 
So  hath  he  done  unto  us.  " 

The  general  meaning  of  this  exordium  is,  God  fulfilled  s^ 
his  threatenings  to  your  fathers,  therefore  beware  lest  by  d»s" 
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eying  my  voice,  as  they  did  that  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
u  suffer  as  did  yonr  fathers.  It  was  therefore  a  most  suita- 
s  introduction  to  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  functions. 
The  reference  of  the  prophet  is  to  the  threatening  of  con- 
est  and  captivity  to  their  fathers,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of 
it  threatening  that  was  then  before  their  eyes.  And  how 
mplete  was  that  fulfilment !  The  land  that  once  flowed 
th  milk  and  honey  was  now  lying  in  widowed  desolation 
d  barrenness.  The  hills  on  whose  green  terraces  once  hung 
e  climbing  vine  and  the  generous  olive,  were  now  bare  and 
gged.  The  cities  and  villages  once  echoing  to  the  busy 
im  of  a  happy  people,  were  now  in  ruins,  and  all  over  their 
ice  beautiful  land  had  God  written  Ichabod.  Thus  far  the 
eaning  is  plain.  v 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  logical  coherence  of  y.  5, 
ith  what  precedes  it.  It  seems  to  place  the  fathers  who 
tined  and  the  prophets  who  obeyed  on  the  same  footing,  as 
taring  the  same  fate.  Hence  some  have  supposed  the  refer- 
lce  was  to  false  prophets,  a  supposition  that  completely  dis- 
cates  the  whole  passage  and  overlooks  the  current  of 
tought. 

The  object  of  the  exordium  is  to  show  the  unchanging  per- 
lanence  of  God's  word,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  transitory 
ature  of  their  fathers  and  the  prophets,  and  it  may  thus  be 
it  forth  more  fully. 

Let  the  fate  of  your  fathers  be  a  warning  to  you  that  you 
void  the  disobedience  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  brought 
pon  them  evils  so  desolating.  For  where  are  they  now  ? 
)nce  they  ruled  and  worshipped  here  as  do  you.  The  song 
)f  the  Levite  rang  through  the  arches  of  the  temple,  the 
smoke  of  the  victim  ascended  from  its  altars,  their  banners 
waved  over  these  hills,  and  their  armies  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  their  enemies.  But  where  are  they  now  ?  Some 
He  in  slaughtered  heaps,  when  the  banner  of  Judah  was 
trampled  in  the  dust,  and  her  bravest  sons  cut  down  like  grass 
before  the  mower's  scythe,  by  the  fierce  cohorts  of  the  Assy- 
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rian.  Some  lie  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  holy  city,  which 
they  sought  to  defend  from  the  spoiler.  Some  are  sleeping 
by  the  flashing  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  far  from  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  after  weeping  out  a  weary  life  beneath  the 
willows  that  bend  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.  Whilst  some 
in  the  feebleness  of  tottering  age  have  returned  to  lay  their 
bones  in  the  soil  that  is  hallowed  by  the  memories  and  hopes 
of  Israel. 

And  why  has  this  been  their  mournful  history  ?     Because 
they   refused    to   listen    to    the    warnings   of   the    prophets. 
Hence  even  the  prophets  themselves  were  taken  away.     They 
warned,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  but  met  only  with  stoning,  re- 
viling and  hate.     They  toiled  on  to  stay  the  coming  judg- 
ments, but  when  their  efforts  were  disregarded  by  the  people. 
God  in  mercy  took  them  away  from  the  evil  to  come.     Then 
the  last  barrier  was  removed  and  the  torrent  of  wrath  came 
dire  and  pitiless  in  its  rush  of  fury  and  swept  them  away  in 
its  flood.     Now  as  your  fathers  and  the  prophets  alike  have 
passed  away,  according  to  my  word;  as  neither  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  one,  nor  the  piety  of  the  other,  could  arrest  my 
threatened  judgments,  beware  lest  a  like  evil  come  upon  you , 
that  your  prophets  being  disregarded,  be  also  withdrawn,  and 
the  judgments  you  are  daring  come  upon  you  for  your  diso- 
bedience. 

This  appropriate  introduction  was  probably  followed  witli 
exhortations  to  build  the  temple  and  restore  the  worship  of" 
God,  that  are  not  recorded,  as  their  interest  was  local  and 
temporary,  for  its  date  is  three  months  anterior  to  the  next 
portion  of  the  prophecy,  and  we  cannot  suppose  all  that  time 
to  have  elapsed  without  any  prophetic  teachings  to  the  people. 
That  there  were  such  instructions,  and  that  they  were  obeyed 
by  the  people,  would  seem  probable  from  the  consolatory 
character  of  the  next  divine  utterance  that  is  recorded  by  the 
prophet  in  these  visions : 
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II.  THE  VISIONS.    Ch.  1  :  7  to  end  of  ch.  6. 

Vision  I.    Ch.  1  :  7-17. 

The  man  among  the  myrtles. 

.  On  the  tweDty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  which  is  the  month 
of  Sebat,  (February,)  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  came  the  word  of 
Jehovah  to  Zeehariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  the  pro- 

3."  pbet,  saying:  I  saw  that  night,  and  behold  a  man  riding  upon  a  red 
horse,  and  he  stood  among  the  myrtles  in  the  valley,  and  behind  him 

9.  there  were  red,  bay  and  white  horses.  And  I  said,  '  My  lord,  what 
are  these  V    And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  said  unto  me,  '  I 

10.  will  show  thee  what  they  are.'  And  the  man  that  stood  among  the 
myrtles  answered  and  said,  '  These  are  they  whom  Jehovah  hath 

1*  sent  to  walk  throughout  the  earth.'  And  they  answered  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  that  stood  among  the  myrtles,  '  We  have  walked  through- 

<•  out  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  earth  dwells  and  is  at  rest.'  Then 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  answered  and  said,  '  Oh  Jehovah  of  Hosts ! 
how  long  wilt  thou  not  pity  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  against 

•  which  thou  hast  been  angry  these  seventy  years  V  And  Jehovah  an- 
swered the  angel  that  talked  with  me  good  words  and  consoling  words. 
And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  said  unto  me,  Cry,  saying, 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
I  am  jealous  for  Jerusalem,  and  for  Zion,  with  great  jealousy. 

•  And  I  am  inflamed  with  great  anger  agjunst  the  secure  nations, 

For  I  was  but  a  little  angry,  (against  Jerusalem  and  Zion,) 
But  they  aggravated  the  affliction. 
Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah, 
I  am  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies, 
My  house  (temple)  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
And  a  (measuring)  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem. 
'-   Cry  also,  saying,  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
My  cities  shall  also  be  extended  by  prosperity, 
And  Jehovah  shall  yet  comfort  Zion, 
And  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem. 

The  object  of  this  vision,  or  waking  trance,  is  to  comfort 
he  disheartened  people  in  their  labor,  by  showing  them  the 
'act  that  God  was  with  them,  although  they  were  very  lowly 
and  despised.  This  done  by  exhibiting  a  symbolical  picture 
°f  the  theocratic  people,  which  is  explained  to  the  prophet 
by  an  interpreting  angel,  who  is  not  to  be- confounded  with 
the  augel  of  Jehovah,  the  central  figure  of  the  group. 
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He  sees  a  grove  of  myrtles,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  glossy, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  white,  star-like  clusters  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers, whose  leaves  exhaled  their  richest  odor  only  when  bruised. 
This  was  a  symbol  of  the  theocracy,  the  Jewish  church  and 
nation.  The  church  is  not  a  cedar,  in  its  queenly  pride,  or 
an  oak  in  its  giant  strength,  but  a  lowly  myrtle,  humble,  un- 
pretending, and  exhaling  its  sweetest  graces  when  bruised  by 
the  weight  of  affliction.  Such  was  the  existing  state  of  the 
theocracy,  and  hence  the  despondency  of  the  people,  who 
thought  that  so  lowly  a  thing  must  be  wholly  overshadowed 
and  destroyed  by  the  proud  and  godless  powers  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  myrtles  he  sees  a  man  on  a  red 
horse,  whom  we  afterwards  discover  to  be  the  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah, that  divine  person  whom  we  trace  all  along  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  every  manifestation  of  God  to  man, 
in  visible  form,  until  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  him 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  It  is  the  second  person  of  the  myste- 
rious trinity,  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  The  fact  is  thus 
symbolised  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  unseen,  and 
hence  though  seemingly  so  feeble  and  lowly,  she  has  this  in- 
habitation as  her  glory  and  defence.  The  celerity  and 
strength  of  every  agency  'connected  with  the  church,  is  set 
forth  by  the  horses,  the  red  color  of  which  signified  the  fervor 
of  at  once  the  zeal  and  the  wrath  of  these  agencies,  as  at  ^ 
once  sanguine  and  sanguinary ;  the  white  color,  their  trium- 
phant strength,  being  the  symbol  of  victory,  and  the  bay,  a 
combination  of  the  two  colors,  showing  the  connection  be- 
tween these  things  in  the  arrangements  made  by  God  for  the 
good  of  his  church.  The  surrounding  angels  on  horses  set 
forth  the  fact  that  God  has  provided  every  species  of  agency 
for  the  supply  and  defence  of  his  church,  making  the  very 
powers  of  the  world  work  to  the  promotion  of  her  interests. 

The  attendant  angels  are  sent  to  spy  out  the  condition  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  bring  back  the  report  (v.  11)  that  all 
nations  were  in  peace  and  prosperity.  But  Judea  was  lying 
in  desolation,  Jerusalem  in  ruins,  and  the  temple  but  partially 
rebuilt.     Here  was  a  state  of  facts  that  seemed  to  contradict 
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the  promises  of  God  to  his  people,  and  the  threatenings  of 
God  to  his  enemies,  and  hence  that  tended  to  depress  the  one 
with  doubt  and  inflate  the  other  with  pride.  It  was  then 
time  for  God  to  work,  and  hence  the  divine  angel  begins  (v. 
12)  to  intercede  for  his  people.  Here  then  was  an  additional 
Tact  of  great  comfort.  Not  only  does  Christ  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  and  watch  over  all  that  affects  their  con- 
dition, but  he  intercedes  for  them,  and  his  intercession  is  ne- 
ver in  vain.  This  appears  from  v.  13,  where  in  auswer  to 
these  intercessions  God  speaks  comforting  words  to  the  angel, 
who  was  commissioned  to  speak  to  the  prophet.  These 
words  are  there  recorded  by  the  prophet  in  verses  14-17,  and 
constitute  the  poetic  exposition  of  the  vision,  in  effect  as 
follows* 

Jerusalem  and  Zion  are  laid  waste  it  is  true,  but  not  in 
anger,  so  much  as  in  chastising  love.  God  still  loves  them, 
and  is  jealous  of  any  estrangement  of  their  affections  from 
him,  and  when  estranged  he  chastises  them  to  bring  them  back. 
This  was  his  object  in  using  the  heathen  as  instruments  of 
chastisement,  but  the  spirit  in  which  they  executed  this  office 
has  provoked  his  wrath.  He  designed  only  to  inflict  a  slight 
chastisement,  but  they  rioted  in  the  sufferings  of  his  people 
with  wanton  cruelty.  They  mocked  their  sorrows  and  taun- 
ted them  with  their  abandonment.  Hence  God  will  punish 
these  heathen,  and  will  bestow  merqy  on  his  people,  cause  the 
temple  to  be  built,  the  city  to  be  enlarged,  and  prosperity  to 
return  to  the  land. 

These  predictions  were  not  merely  promises  of  temporal 
prosperity,  such  as  the  theocratic  people  received  in  the  times 
of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the   Maccabees  ;  but  of  that  better 
prosperity  which   took  place  when  the  spiritual  temple  was 
laid  on  the  chief  corner  stone,  and  its  stately  proportions,  all 
garnished  with  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,  went  slowly 
up,  preparing  for  its  culmination  in  the  New  Jerusalem  that 
shall  descend  from  heaven  as  a  bride  prepared  for  her  hus- 
band.    Literally  they  were  fulfilled,  but  they  have  a  wider 
Vol.  vii. — 9 
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fulfilment  yet  in  progress.  The  threatenings  against  God's 
enemies  have  been  fulfilled  in  like  manner.  It  seemed  as  vain 
a  fulmination  of  displeasure  for  an  obscure  Jew,  amid  the  ru- 
ins of  Jerusalem,  to  predict  calamity  to  magnificent  Babylon, 
as  for  some  humble  preacher  in  our  mountains  to  utter  threats 
against  London  or  Paris.  Yet  this  Jew  uttered  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  elements  of  ruin,  in  their  remotest  lurking- 
places,  heard  the  summons  and  came  up  each  on  its  mission 
of  destruction.  And  now,  all  that  remains  of  Babylon  is  a 
heap  of  desolation,  whilst  the  church  is  lengthening  her  cords 
and  strengthening  her  stakes  to  fill  the  whole  earth.  Hence, 
all  that  this  vision  predicted  has  thus  far  been  fulfilled,  a 
guarantee  of  a  yet  ampler  fulfilment  in  the  future. 

As  the  Jewish  people  are  usually  regarded  by  the  prophet 
in  their  theocratic  character,  as  the  form  in  which  the  church 
then  existed,  the  general  doctrines  of  these  visions  are  applicable 
to  the  church  in  every  form  in  which  she  exists.  Some  of 
these  doctrines  as  set  forth  in  this  vision  are, — 

(1).  The  church  is  externally  an  humble  and  lowly  thing, 
neglected,  often  despised  by  the  gay  and  wicked  world,  a 
grove  of  myrtles,  rather  than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.     Y.  8. 

(2).  She  has,  however,  an  unseen  glory,  that  the  world 
knows  not  of;  for  Christ  dwells  in  her  midst,  full  of  love,  in- 
vested with  all  power,  sending  his  angel  messengers  to  do  his 
work,  and  preparing  everything  for  her  fiual  triumph.  T. 
8,9. 

(3).  The  hour  of  darkest  desolation  to  the  church,  and  of 
haughtiest  triumph  to  her  enemies,  is. often  the  very  hour 
when  God  begins  his  work  of  judgment  on  the  one,  and  re- 
turning mercy  on  the  other.     V.  11. 

(4).  Christ  intercedes  for  his  people,  when  they  need  it 
most,  and  his  intercession  is  always  prevalent.     V.  12,  13. 

(5).  God  will  have  all  our  hearts,  for  he  is  jealous  of  shar- 
ing his  glory  with  another.     Y.  14. 

(6).  God  often  uses  instruments  to  chastise  his  people, 
which  when  he  has  done  with  them  he  breaks  and  casts  into 
the  fire.     Y.  15. 
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(7).  The  church  of  God  shall  yet  triumph  over  every  ob- 
stacle, and  vanquish  every  foe.     Y.  16,  17. 

(8).  The  promises  and  threatenings  of  God,  though  slow, 
are  sure.    They  have  eternity  for  the  range  of  their  fulfilment. 

Vision  II.    Ch.  1  :  18-21. 
The  four  horns  and  four  artificers. 

18, 19.  And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  four  horns.  And 
I  said  unto  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  'What  are  these?'  And  he 
answered  me,   '  These  are  the  horns  that  have  scattered  Judah,  Israel 

20,  21.  and  Jerusalem.'  And  Jehovah  showed  me  four  artificers.  And 
I  said,  '  What  do  these  come  to  do  ? f  And  he  replied,  saying, 
'  These  are  the  horns  that  have  scattered  Judah,  so  that  a  man  could 
not  lift  up  his  head  ;  but  those  are  come  to  terrify  them,  to  cast  out 
the  horns  of  the  nations  which  lifted  up  the  horn  over  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah to  scatter  it.' 

* 

The  meaning  of  this  vision  is  by  no  means  obscure.  Among 
the  Orientals  a  horn  was  the  symbol  of  power.  Being  a 
pastoral  people,  and  finding  the  strongest  of  the  herd  always 
furnished  with  horns,  the  horn  became  the  natural  symbol  of 
power  and  pride.  To  lift  up  the  horn,  was  to  be  proud  of 
conscious  strength  ;  to  have  horns  coming  out  of  the  hands, 
was  to  have  power  in  the  hands,  &c.  The  number  four  has 
given  rise  to  many  fanciful  conjectures,  but  undoubtedly  refers 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  which  include  ev- 
ery possible  direction,  and  so  represent  all  possible  enemies. 
Wherever  the  people  of  God  turned,  there  was  a  power  to  op- 
pose them.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  then,  with 
the  Assyrian,  Chaldean  and  Samaritan  on  the  north,  the 
Egyptian  on  the  south,  the  Philistine  on  the  west,  and  the 
Ammonite  and  Moabite  on  the  east,  they  were  encircled  with 
foes. 

But  there  also  appeared  four  artificers,  whether  carpenters 
or  smiths  does  not  appear  from  the  original,  and  depends  on 
whether  the  horns  were  wooden  or  metallic,  a  fact  not  stated. 
But  their  office  was  to  break  the  horns  in  pieces.     The  gist 
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of  the  vision  lies  in  the  coincidence  of  the  numbers  of  the  artifi- 
cers and  horns.  For  every  horn  there  was  a  cleaving  artificer 
to  beat  it  down  ;  for  every  enemy  there  was  an  antagonising 
instrument  to  counteract  it,  already  provided  by  God.  Hence, 
although  on  all  sides,  there  were  enemies  to  oppose  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  city,  there  was 
provided  by  God  a  neutralizing  and  counteracting  power  ade- 
quate to  destroy  them  all. 

The  event  has  verified  the  prediction.  The  temple  went 
up,  and  the  city  was  builded,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  op- 
posing enemies,  and  now  those  enemies  have  passed  away, 
and  their  gorgeous  cities  are  but  heaps  of  desolation.  In  its 
narrowest  scope,  therefore,  the  vision  has  been  verified,  and 
the  promise  intended  to  encourage  the  lingering  people  in 
erecting  the  temple  has  been  fulfilled.  But  its  sweep  was 
much  wider  than  the  Jews,  considered  in  their  national  capa- 
city. It  referred  to  them  as  the  theocracy,  and  hence  these 
promises  are  made  to  the  church,  and  declare  the  great  truth 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it.  Such  has 
been  the  fact  thus  far,  and  such  will  it  ever  be,  for  he  that  is 
with  her  is  more  than  they  that  are  against  her.  For  every 
evil  there  is  a  remedy  ;  for  every  enemy,  a  deliverer.  The 
evil  will  be  allowed  to  come,  and  the  enemy  to  assail,  but  at 
the  appointed  hour,  the  fraying  artificer  shall  come  forth  to 
neutralize  the  one  and  vanquish  the  other. 

Vision  III.    Ch.  2. 
The  man  with  the  measuring  line, 

1.  And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  looked  and  behold  a  man,  and  io  his 

2.  hand  a  measuring  line.  And  I  said,  Where  art  thou  going  ?  And 
he  said  unto  me,  To  measure  Jerusalem,  to  see  what  is  its  breadth, 

3.  and  what  is  its  length.    And  behold,  the  angel  that  talked  with  me 

4.  went  forth,  and  another  angel  came  out  to  meet  him,  And  said  uoto 
him,  Run,  speak  to  this  young  man,  (Zechariah),  saying,  Jerusalem 
shall  inhabit  villages, 

For  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  in  her  midst. 
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».  And  I  will  be  to  her,  saith  Jehovah,  a  wall  of  fire  around. 

And  for  a  glory  will  I  be  in  ber  midst. 
».  Ho !  Ho !  fly  then  from  the  nor;h  country,  saith  Jehovah, 

For  as  the  four  winds  of  heaven  have  I  scattered  you,  saith  Jehovah. 
'.  O  Zion  !  deliver  thyself,  thou  that  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Ba- 
bylon. 
J.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts : 

Afrer  the  glory  hath  he  sent  me  to  the  nations  that  spoiled  you, 

For  he  that  toucheth  you,  toucheth  the  pupil  of  his  own  eye. 
K  For,  behold,  I  will  shake  my  hand  over  them, 

And  they  shall  be  a  spoil  to  their  own  servants  ; 

And  ye  shall  acknowledge  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me. 
).   Sing  and  rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Zion,  for  behold  I  come ; 

And  I  will  dwell  in  thy  midst,  saith  Jehovah. 
..  And  many  nations  shall  be  joined  to  Jehovah  in  that  day, 

And  shall  be  to  me  for  a  people. 

And  I  will  dwell  in  tbe  midst  of  them, 

And  thou  shalt  know  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee. 
1.   And  Jehovah  shall  inherit  Judah  his  portion,  in  a  land  of  holiness, 

And  shall  choose  again  Jerusalem. 
3.   Be  silent,  all  flesh,  before  Jehovah, 

Because  he  is  arisen  from  the  habitation  of  his  holiness. 

The  apparatus  of  this  vision  is  very  simple  and  easily  un- 
erstood.  A  man  is  seeti  with  a  measuring  line,  (as  in  Ezek. 
0  :  1-3,)  who  is  probably  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Son 
f  God,  who  goes  forth  to  measure  Jerusalem.  This  indicates 
t  once  that  the  church  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  Christ 
/as  to  be  the  author,  and  definer  of  this  enlargement.  The 
nterpreting  angel  having  left  him  was  met  by  another  mes- 
snger  from  the  measuring  angel,  who  directed  him  to  run  to 
Zechariah,  indicating  thus  the  spirit  with  which  God's  mes- 
engers  serve  him.  Those  who  would  do  God's  will  aright 
lust  neither  crawl,  nor  walk,  but  run  with  eager  alacrity. 
Sechariah  is  called  a  young  man,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
ge,  but  also  in  allusion  to  his  subordinate  relation  to  the  an- 
els,  as  rt<u>,  puer,  garpon,  and  boy,  are  used  in  their  respec- 
ive  languages,  to  indicate  relation  rather  than  age,  being  ap- 
plied often  to  servants  who  have  long  passed  the  years  of  boy- 
lood.  The  substance  of  this  communication  is  that  Jerusa- 
em  shall  be  enlarged,  and  attain  a  high  measure  of  prosperity, 
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and  that  her  enemies  shall  be  overthrown.  This  poetical  ex- 
position of  the  vision  is  contained  in  v.  4-13.  This  we  will 
briefly  explain. 

Y.  4.  "  Jerusalem  shall  inhabit  villages,"  t.  e.,  shall  so 
spread  out  as  to  extend  beyond  her  narrow  walls,  and  reach 
the  adjacent  villages :  and  her  security  shall  be  such  that  she 
shall  not  need  the  protection  of  walls  to  guard  her  from  the 
incursion  of  enemies.  Literally,  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  sub- 
sequent great  growth  of  the  city.  But  its  reference  was 
mainly  to  the  church  of  which  Jerusalem  was  but  the  theo- 
cratic symbol.  The  narrow  walls  of  the  Mosaic  forms  were 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  her  limits  extended  to  those  who 
were  then  beyond  these  boundaries,  and  this  with  the  most 
perfect  safety  and  advantage.  It  is  at  least  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  when  this  enlargement  actually  did  take  place,  the 
dwellers  in  villages  (pagani)  became  synonymous  with  those 
to  whom  heathenism  had  been  driven  gradually  from  the  cen- 
tres of  population,  until  at  last  having  reached  and  converted 
these  very  puganos  (pagans,)  Jerusalem  in  very  deed  inhab- 
ited the  villages. 

But  is  there  not  something  unsafe  in  this  unwalled  exten- 
sion ?  Is  there  not  danger  in  simplifying  the  forms  of  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  in  extending  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  literal  Jerusalem  ?  The  answer  is  no  !  for  (v.  5,)  God 
will  be  to  her  a  wall  without  and  a  glory  within,  furnishing  a 
security  and  a  splendor  far  more  glorious  than  any  external 
munitions.  Hence  they  might  labor  for  that  extension  whe- 
ther in  the  narrower  form  of  the  work  then  before  them,  or 
the  wider  form  of  that  enlargement  that  was  yet  future,  with 
unwavering  confidence  and  hope. 

As  there  were  yet  a  number  of  Jews  in  Babylon,  the  angel 
urges  them  to  return,  first,  because  of  the  judgments  to  come 
on  Babylon,  ("  the  land  of  the  North,")  and  secondly,  because 
of  the  blessings  to  come  on  Jerusalem.  This  is  done  in  v. 
6,  7,  in  terms  that  need  no  explanation.  The  words  "  after 
the  glory,"  in  v.  8,  mean  besides  the  glory  promised  in  v.  6, 
over  and  above  this  glory,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me,  (not  the 
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prophet,  bat  the  angel  of  the  covenant,)  to  punish  your  ene- 
mies, for  whoever  injures  you,  injures  himself  in  the  tender-* 
est  part,  the  pupil  of  his  own  eye.  It  is  a  prediction  of  judg- 
ment to  all  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  beginning  with  Ba- 
bylon, a  prediction  that  was  soon  and  terribly  fulfilled  on  that 
proud  and  guilty  city. 

Y.  9,  repeats  this  threat,  using  a  gesture  of  menace,  and 
predicts  that  they  should  be  a  spoil  to  their  servants,  which 
was  literally  fulfilled  when  the  Persians  conquered  Babylon, 
and  ruled  where  they  once  served,  and  shall  yet  be  more 
widely  fulfilled  in  God's  subjugation  of  all  bis  enemies. 

Y.  10,  predicts  that  coming  of  the  covenant  angel  that  first 
took  place  in  the  incarnation,  and  shall  be  more  perfectly  ful- 
filled only  when  he  comes  the  second  time  without  sin  to  sal- 
vation. 

y.  11,  announces  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
general  recognition  that  shall  be  made  of  Christ's  messianic 
character  and  divine  mission. 

y.  12,  proclaims  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
ancient  relation  to  God. 

y.  13,  is  a  grand  peroration,  in  which  the  prophet  loses 
sight  of  the  present  and  addresses  the  distant  future.  God 
seems  to  be  slumbering  and  delaying  his  judgments,  and  hence 
men  are  growing  bold  and  impious.  But  see !  he  arises  like 
a  giant  refreshed  with  slumber,  and  comes  forth  to  do  his 
strange  and  terrible  work.  Be  silent  therefore  all  flesh  before 
this  dread  apparition ! 

Some  of  the  doctrines  of  this  vision  are  : 

(1).  The  divinity  of  the  Messiah.  In  v.  10,  11,  we  have 
one  Jehovah  sending  another,  and  the  Jehovah  sent  is  identi- 
fied with  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  who  was  to  come  and 
dwell  in  the  church,  whom  we  know  to  be  Christ.  Hence 
unless  there  are  two  distinct  Jehovahs,  one  divine  and  the 
other  not,  Christ,  the  Jehovah  angel  of  this  passage  is  divine. 

(2).  The  true  glory  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  iu  frowning 
battlements  of  bounding  rites  and  ceremonies,  however  moss- 
grown,  and  venerable,  not  in  pompous  a#d  imposing  external- 
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ities,  but  in  the  iudwelling  glory  of  the  invisible  God.  This 
is  her  best  protection,  as  it  is  her  highest  dignity.     V.  5. 

(3).  The  ultimate  extension  of  the  Church.  Though 
now  feeble  and  despised,  she  shall  one  day  include  many  na- 
tions, and  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
Jesus  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  father.     V.  11. 

(4).  Delay  of  punishment  is  no  proof  of  impunity.  God 
often  seems  to  be  asleep,  but  he  is  only  awaiting  the  appointed 
time,  but  in  the  end,  when  all  seems  as  it  was  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  the  herald  cry  shall  go  forth,  be  silent 
O  earth, /or  Jehovah  is  aroused  to  his  terrible  work,  and  the 
day  of  his  wrath  is  come.  Let  men  kiss  the  Son  whilst  he 
is  yet  in  the  way,  before  his  anger  is  kindled  but  a  little,  and 
they  perish  before  him  like  stubble  before  the  whirlwind  of 
flames. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BRIEF  REVIEWS. 


A  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  to  which  is  added  a  series  of  Docu- 
ments from  A.  D.  1536  to  A.  D.  1615 ;  together  with  illustrations  from 
contemporary  sources.  By  Charles  Hard  wick,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  Deighton.    (New  York,  Schribner.)    1851. 

This  volume,  although  more  particularly  designed  as  a  manual  for 
theological  students,  contemplates,  as  its  next  important  end,  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  interested  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  pursuing  these  objects, 
the  reverend  author  commences  in  the  first  two  of  the  eleven  chapters,  into 
which  the  work  is  divided,  with  a  general  outline  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Reformation  in  England,  which,  as  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  are 
aware,  travelled  downwards  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people.    The  first  step  was  taken  by  Henry  VI.  (1425)  in  his  letter  to 
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Martin  V.,  then  Pope  of  Home,  which  was  followed  in  1534  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  very  important  question  first  canvassed  by  Wycliff  and  his 
followers  during  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward ;  whether  the  bishop  of 
Rome  could  legitimately  claim  more  extensive  powers  of  jurisdiction  in 
England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop.  This  was  not,  as  many  German 
writers  contend,  a  simple  echo  of  the  continental  reformation  which  is 
described  in  the  second  chapter,  but  a  revival  of  a  controversy  which  two 
centuries  before  had  been  keenly  discussed  in  England.  We  are  far  from 
denying,  however,  that  the  German  reformation  reacted  importantly  upon 
the  progress  of  events  in  England.  As  early  as  1538,  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  expediency  of  adopting  certain 
public  measures  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  heretical  doctrines  from  be- 
ing '*  publicly  preached,  printed  or  professed,"  found  keen  and  eager  advo- 
cates. Henry  VIII.  and  his  parliament  from  the  wish  to  terminate  "  un- 
seemly controversy,"  bestowed  great  attention  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  effecting  this  object,  aud  ten  articles  were  brought  for- 
ward as  an  authoritative  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel.  The 
monarch  himself  had  contracted  verv  intimate  alliances  with  the  Protestant 

• 

princes  of  the  continent,  which  were  considerably  strengthened  by  the  re- 
lations that  had  now  been  formed  between  English  theologians  and  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany*  An  influential  embassy  had  been  sent  in  1538  by 
the  latter  into  England,  but  its  members  appear  to  have  returned  to  their 
several  homes  without  having  succeeded  in  producing  any  important  prac- 
tical result  on  account  of  the  capricious  fluctuation  of  the  king,  who,  irri- 
tated by  the  celebrated  attack  of  Luther,  had  unexpectedly  changed  his 
views,  and  caused  six  new  articles,  which  bishop  Gardiner  had  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  "  making  an  end  to  all  differences  of  opinion,"  to  be 
substituted  for  the  ten  above  alluded  to.  In  1552  the  number  of  those  ar- 
ticles was  increased  to  thirteen,  which  were  promulgated  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Edward  VI.,  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1547.  Mr.  Hardwick 
gives  us  little  or  no  information  upon  the  motives  which  actuated  Henry 
in  his  usurpation  of  papal  prerogative,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  old,  and 
subsequently,  of  the  new  church  which  he  had  formally  acknowledged. 
The  truth  is  that  the  most  zealous  reformers  cannot  look  back  with  much 
pleasure  upon  the  human  influences  which,  to  the  eye  of  mere  reason, 
seem  to  have  directed  the  English  reformation.  Henry,  an  utter  stranger 
to  every  high  and  generous  emotion,  recognized  no  other  obligation  than 
that  of  gratifying  with  iron-will  and  brazen  brow  his  ever  varying  lusts 
and  despotic  inclinations.  For  a  long  time  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
in  Europe  by  his  zeal  for  Romanism,  and  for  his  writings  against  Luther 
and  the  reformation,  was  honored  by  the  pope  with  the  blasphemous  title 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  And  it  was  not  until  that  ungrateful  poten- 
tate, swayed  by  other  interests,  refused  to  grant  him  the  divorce  he  sought 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  that  he  might  gratify  his  overpowering  passion 
for  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  that  he  dreamt  of  becoming  a  reformer. 
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"  'Twas  love  first  caused  the  monarch's  doubts  to  rite* 
And  gospel  light  first  dawned  from  Boleyn's  eyes." 

Such  were  to  all  appearance  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  break  with 
Rome ;  such  the  ignoble  history  of  the  reformation  he  effected  in  his  own 
and  his  country's  faith.  On  the  other  hand  our  author  takes  considerable 
pains  to  magnify  tbe  foresight  and  laborious  activity  of  archbishop  Cran* 
mer,  to  whom  the  forty-two  articles  propounded  in  1.553,  although  derired 
in  great  part  from  the  Augsburg  confession,  are  principally  doe.  His  op- 
ponents, amongst  whom  may  be  named  the  Anabaptists  already  mentioned, 
and  in  concert  with  them  a  new  sect  which  may  be  designated  as  An  an  or 
Socinian,  were  equally  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  countermine  his  influence 
and  neutralize  his  measures.  The  wonderful  reaction  which  took  place 
upon  the  death  of  Edward,  under  his  successor  Mary,  is  dismissed  in  few 
words  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  chapter,  in  order  to  describe  in  that  next 
following  the  measures  of  Elizabeth.  The  great  expectations  under  which 
she  commenced  her  reign  seemed  little  likely  to  be  realized.  Her  calm 
and  calculating  mind  appeared  to  find  enjoyment  in  counteracting  with 
equal  zeal  the  efforts  of  both  religious  parties.  All  partisan  appellations  of 
obnoxious  import,  as  heretics,  papists  and  schismatics,  were  silenced  by  a 
stringent  exercise  of  royal  power.  Edward's  articles  were,  however, 
"  immediately  revived,"  and  continued  to  be  binding  until  the  bishops, 
under  Parker's  presidency,  brought  forward  in  1559,  "  eleven  articles  of 
religion,"  to  which  provisional  authority  was  given.  New  additions  and 
definitions  produced  finally  the  well  known  thirty-nine  articles,  which  after 
a  twelvemonths  examination  by  the  queen  were  at  length  pronounced  satis- 
factory, and  in  1571  submitted  to  her  parliament.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  English  and  Latin,  and  were  ratified,  although  with  much  opposition 
from  the  Puritans,  by  the  national  representatives.  Their  acceptance  by 
beth  the  queen  and  parliament  did  not,  however,  extinguish  the  flames  of 
religious  controversy,  and  hence  Mr.  Hardwick  finds  it  necessary,  in  the 
seventh  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  ''Lambeth  articles,"  a  product  tf  the 
Calvinistic  Augustine  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  Election  by  Grace.  These 
opinions  were  advocated  with  untiring  zeal  by  Wbi taker  and  other  clergy- 
men connected  with  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  government  a  sort  of  compromise,  granting  toleration  to  the 
doctrines  in  dispute  as  "  private  judgments,"  until  at  last  they  were  for- 
gotten in  the  very  colleges  whence  they  derived  their  birth.  The  eighth 
chapter  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  history  of  the  Irish  church,  for 
which,  after  debate  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  pre- 
pared a  number  of  articles  consisting  in  all  of  104  propositions,  distributed 
under  19  heads  under  the  direction  of  archbishop  Usher,  and  maintained 
authority  until  1635,  when  the  Irish  Protestants  were  induced  to  form  with 
their  English  brethren  an  "United  Church."  The  ninth  chapter  comnn- 
nicates  much  important  information  upon  the  convocation  held  at  Dor. 
drecht  in  1618,  to  which  a  deputation  was  despatched  by  James  I.    In  hi* 
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ign  the  storm  of  controversy  upon  the  still  disputed  doctrines  of  predesti- 
itioa  and  election,  and  whatever  tenets  flowed  from  these,  became  so 
olent  that  all  preaching  upon  these  exciting  topics  was  forbidden  by  the 
ng,  as  such  matters  which  ought  only  "  to  be  handled  by  learned  men." 
he  public  excitement,  notwithstanding,  still  continued,  and  for  this  reason 
oew  edition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  was  prepared  in  1628  and  officially 
iforced.  -  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  opposition  with  which  they  had 
contend,  one  party  rejecting  them  entirely,  a  second  disputing  them,  and 
third  addressing  itself  to  the  task  of  emending  and  improving  them,  are 
scribed  in  the  tenth  chapter.  Magnificent  as  are  the  results  which  have 
>wed  from  the  English  reformation,  the  vacillating  conduct  and  base 
nek  ling  of  its  earlier  abettors  and  supporters  amongst  the  prelates  of  the 
lglish  Church  to  the  temporal  authority,  supply  but  too  abundant  justifi- 
boa  for  the  sneer  which  Schiller  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  "  Mary 
uart :" 

"  Teh  sahe  diese  wurdigen  Paris  mit  schnell 
Vertauschter  Ueberzengung  unter  vier 
Regierungen  den  Glaubeu  viermcd  audern !" 

tie  last  chapter  imparts  many  historical  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
anner  in  which  the  thirty-nine  articles  were  subscribed  to  by  the  clergy, 
id  the  extent  to  which  they  were  recognized  as  binding  upon  the  consci- 
ces  of  their  successors,  concluding  with  a  prayer  in  which  every  Christian 
ill  unite,  that  "  the  Church  of  England  may  yet  become  a  joy  and  a 
aise  in  the  whole  earth." 

he  Waldenses  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  A.  Wilh.  Dieckhoff.  Gdttingen, 
Vandenhock  and  Ruprecht.    1 851. 

The  history  of  the  Waldenses  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  nu- 
jtous  writers,  that  little  in  the  shape  of  new  and  original  information  re- 
acting this  highly  interesting  people  can  now  be  anticipated.  The  work 
Mr.  Dieckhoff,  a  Licentiate  and  Private  Tutor  of  Theology  in  the  TJni- 
rsity  of  Gdttingen,  consists  of  two  historical  essays,  which  have  attrac- 
1  considerable  notice.  Whilst  making  no  claim  to  any  special  novelty 
originality  of  conception,  his  book  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
evious  sources  of  information  on  the  same  subject.  The  reader  must  not 
pect  a  history,  properly  so  called,  of  the  Waldenses,  but  only  certain  crit- 
1  inquiries,  which  are  more  especially  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  two 
incipal  topics ;  the  MS.  literature,  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Walden- 
;  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  these  heads  various  subordinate  questions 
j  discussed,  whose  more  precise  enumeration  is  forbidden  by  the  necessa- 
brevity  of  the  present  notice,  with  the  design  partly  of  supplying  nume- 
qs  gaps  in  previous  investigations,  partly  of  correcting  erroneous  views, 
d  partly  of  furnishing  some  essential  aid  to  future  historiographers  of  this 
d  kindred  sects.  The  author  nowhere  assumes  that  he  has  furnished  a 
roplete  solution  of  these  questions,  or  that  he  has  thrown  the  clear  light 
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of  undoubted  historical  truth  upon  the  important  subjects  which  occupy  his 
pen.     His  aim  has  been  rather  to  ktndle  renewed  inquiry,  in  the  hope  that 
the  widely  different  results  arrived  at  by  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field 
of  investigation  may  be  to  some  considerable  extent  explained  or  reconciled. 
More  particularly,  he  has  shown  that  in  the  times  which  followed  the  Ref- 
ormation the  MS.  literature  of  the  Waldenses  underwent  great  adultera- 
tion, and  sought  in  many  instances  successfully  to  remove  or  lessen  the  ob- 
stacles which  have  hitherto  obscured  the  recognition  of  the  truth  in  respect 
of  the  older  history  and  position  of  this  sect.    In  the  more  positive  or  affir- 
mative poctions  of  his  work,  Mr.  Dieckhoff  has  first  attempted,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  usual  method  of  treatment,  to  determine  the  starting  point  from 
which  all  historical  investigation  must  proceed,  and  has  next  established 
with  greater  precision  the  historical  truth  itself  in  relation  to  his  subject 
Amongst  many  other  things  in  this  part  of  his  labors,  the  inquiries  concer- 
ning the  character  of  the  preachers  of  the  Waldenses,  their  imitation  of 
apostolic  life,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Protestantism  and  Catho- 
licism, to  monastic  institutions  and  to  closely  allied  sects,  as,  for  example, 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  their  ecclesiastical  or  clerical  functions,  and  their 
doctrines,  deserve  especial  mention.    Although  the  author  feels  constrained 
to  express  some  apprehension  lest  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  may  not 
win  universal  favor,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  weaken  certain  weapons 
which  have  been  freely  employed  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  red 
prejudice  is  inflicted  upon  the  more  important  interests  involved ;  the 
fame  of  the  martyrs  remains  unassailed,  aud  the  terrible  ignominy  of  their 
persecutors  and  murderers  is  in  no  degree  lessened.    From  their  descend- 
ants, the  modern  Waldenses,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  now  cheer- 
fully abandon  such  of  their  prejudices  with  respect  to  the  position  of  their 
forefathers  in  times  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  as  have  been  shown 
to  be  unfounded,  and  which  have  been  so  extensively  cherished  amongst 
them,  as  to  hinder  the  hearty  acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  the 
Reformation.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  monograph  has  been 
prepared  from  a  very  diligent  study  of  the  original  authorities,  as  is  convin- 
cingly attested  by  the  very  numerous  citations  from  important  ancient  rec- 
ords and  documents. 

Although  Mr.  Dieckhoff  has  not  chosen  the  form  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  is  best  adapted  to  descriptive  historical  narration,  but  has  pre- 
ferred to  present  his  inquiries  in  the  precise  order  in  which  he  was  led  on- 
ward to  his  conclusions,  a  satisfactory  apology  may  be  drawn  for  such  a 
proceeding  from  the  design  of  his  book,  whilst  criticism  is  disarmed  of  it* 
severity  by  his  own  frank  confession,  that  he  is  himself  fully  conscious  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  course  he  has  pursued.  The  work  he  has  pro- 
duced, from  the  abundance  of  instructive  matter  it  contains,  and  the  exter- 
nal advantages  which  have  been  given  it  by  the  liberality  of  the  publishers, 
will  be  exceedingly  welcome  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  more  especially 
intended. 
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L  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Snelling  Popkin,  D.  D.,  late  Eliot  Professor 
of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  edited  by  Cornelius  C.  Felton,- 
his  successor  in  office.  M^ra  5Vv  tpctdro^tv  avaaatv.  John  Bartlett, 
Cambridge. 

This  volume,  in  addition  to  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Popkin,  by  his 
successor  in  office,"  contains  three  Lectures  on  Liberal  Education,  seven 
o  Greek  Literature,  and  five  Sermons,  the  collective  product  of  the  eccen- 
ric  Greek  Professor's  intellectual  labors  during  eighteen  years'  occupancy 
f  the  chair  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  and  sixteen  years' 
astorship  of  Congregational  churches  in  Boston  and  Newburyport.  No 
ne  can  rise  from  their  perusal  without  feeling  assured  that  the  traditionary 
necdoies  in  illustration  of  Dr.  Popkin's  oddities,  which  are  still  current  in 
he  learned  halls  of  Harvard,  have  done  much  injustice  to  his  memory,  and 
reatly  obscured  the  recognition  of  his  "  vigorous,  creative  aud  original  in- 
?llect."  The  "  Memorial  "  addresses  itself  to  the  task  of  vindicating  his 
rue  position  among  American  scholars,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  editor, 
ven  seeks  to  prove  that  "  he  had  the  abilities  of  a  great  man,  and  the 
noral  qualities  of  a  good  man  ;  had  they  been  blended  in  different  propor- 
ions,  and  tempered  differently,  be  would  have  appeared  a  great  man  in 
he  world."  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  of  quite  so  much,  nor  are  we 
ible,  whilst  appreciating  fully  the  kindness  of  the  motives  which  have  led 
o  the  publication  of  this  "  Memorial,"  to  recognize  either  in  the  mental 
haracteristics  of  Dr.  Popkin,  as  described  by  his  biographer,  the  produc- 
ions  of  his  pen,  the  extent  or  permanency  of  his  influence  upon  the  ad- 
rancement  of  Greek  literature,  or  the  events  of  his  singularly  sterile  and 
infruitful  life,  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Felton  founds  the  judg- 
nent  we  have  quoted.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  from  the  selec- 
ions  given  from  his  College  Lectures,  in  what  just  sense  "  the  abilities  of 
t  great  man  "  can  be  claimed  for  their  author,  and  this  difficulty  will  not  be 
essened,  if  we  proceed  to  compare,  for  example,  his  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
Wolff,  and  other  distinguished  German  critics,  upon  the  unity  of  the  Ho- 
neric  Poems,  with  the  irresistible  power  of  argument  and  fulness  of  leani- 
ng by  which  Col.  Muse,  who  it  must  be  remembered  is  not  a  Greek  Pro- 
cessor, has  refuted  these  assaults  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his 
*  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks."  We  take,  as  a 
jpecimen  of  the  Doctor's  criticism,  the  following  passage,  which  we  must 
preface  by  a  confession  of  our  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the  conditional 
:!ause  of  the  opening  sentence. 

"  If  it  be  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  an  Epic  Poem  to  take  the  shortest 
tut  to  tell  a  plain  story,  the  whole  story  of  the  '  Iliad '  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  Achilles  is  mad  at  Agamemnon  for  taking  away  his  prize:  so 
mad  that  he  will  not  fight,  but  shuts  himself  up  in  his  tent.  When  the 
enemy  comes  too  near  to  his  retreat,  he  sends  out  his  friend  to  fight  him, 
who  is  slain.    On  that  he  is  so  much  more  enraged,  that  he  runs  out,  and  fights 
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like  a  madman  till  he  has  killed  the  principal  foe  who  had  slain  his  friend, 
And  there  is  an  end  of  the  story." 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  minds  of  all,  who  ponder  this  highly 
poetic  and  appreciative  analysis  of  one  of  the  very  noblest  products  of  hu- 
man genius,  will,  we  think,  be  strengthened  by  the  personal  anecdotes  of 
the  erudite  writer  which  are  scattered  through  the  Memoir.  We  quote  an 
ironical  illustration  of  the  classic  character  and  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
Doctor's  wit  the  following  description  of  an  interview  between  himself  and 
his  biographer : 

"  I  will  mention,"  says  Prof.  Felton,  "  one  incident  of  the  olden  time  that 
occurred  in  a  visit  of  mine  to  the  Doctor,  which  will  be  understood  and  rel- 
ished bv  those  who  knew  him.  Some  friend  had  sent  me  a  few  bottles  of 
Greek  wine,  labelled  Hellenikos  Oinos.  Thinking  the  Doctor  might  be 
pleased  to  see  and  taste  the  long-descended  offspring  of  the  grape  of  Ante- 
reon,  I  took  one  of  them  with  me,  and  called  at  his  house,  telling  him 
what  I  had  brought.  He  examined  the  label  curiously ;  repeated  the  Greek 
words  several  times,  walking  all  the  while  rapidly  round  the  room,  as  if 
he  almost  fancied  himself  transported  back  to  the  heroic  age  ;  then  went  to 
a  closet,  and  brought  out  a  rusty  corkscrew,  with  two  old  fashioned  wise 
glasses.  Haying  drawn  the  cork  with  considerable  difficulty,  he  filled  the 
glasses,  handed  one  to  me  across  the  table,  on  which  lay  an  open  volume 
of  the  <  Iliad, '  and,  standing  at  his  full  height,  gravely  proposed,  *  The 
memory  of  Homer. '  The  toast  to  the  old  Ionian  was  drunk  standing, 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  in  the  presence  of  his  portrait,  and  many  editions 
of  his  works ;  perhaps  the  only  time  such  a  ceremony  has  ever  taken  place 
this  side  the  classical  ages." 

The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  In  3 
vols.  By  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  fee  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana.    New  York.     1852. 

• 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  most  widely  known  as  the  editor  of 
DeBow's  Commercial  Review,  a  very  useful  monthly,  published  at  New 
Orleans,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  treat  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  South  and  West.  The  three  volumes  before  us  consist  of 
a  compilation  of  the  more  important  articles,  which  he  has  from  time  to 
time  contributed  to  the  Review,  with  historical  sketches  of  the  different 
states  and  towns  of  the  Union,  statistical  accounts  of  the  general  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  ani  a  great  variety  of  similar  topics  dis- 
posed and  arranged  under  alphabetical  heads.  The  amount  of  information 
they  contain ;  and  that  too  of  a  kind  which  from  having  been  originally 
communicated  to  the  public  in  newspapers,  journals,  legislative  reports  and 
other  equally  fugitive  depositaries,  was,  till  the  publication  of  the  present 
work,  completely  inaccessible  to  most  readers ;  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate! 
and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  attesting  at  once  the  capability  and  industry 
of  the  distinguished  editor. 
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inaJyticaJ  Greek  Lexicon.    London.    S.  fiagster.    1852. 

This  exceedingly  useful  volume  has  been  compiled  for  the  especial  assis- 
ince  of  students  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  well  adapted  to  attain  the 
nd  for  which  it  was  prepared.  In  accordance  with  its  title  it  exhibits  every 
Tammatical  form  of  inflexional  words,  which  is  to  be  iound  in  the  Greek 
ext  of  the  New  Testament,  referring  them  to  the  simple  noun,  pronoun 
r  verb  to  which  they  belong.  All  irregular,  with  some  not  very  obvious 
egular  tenses,  are  arranged  alphabetically,  with  reference  to  the  particular 
rerb  from  which  they  are  derived.  Particular  attention  has  been  bestowed 
ipon  the  interpretation  of  each  word ;  the  primary  force  being  first  given, 
md  then  the  various  secondary  or  tropical  significations  in  which  it  is  used 
>y  the  inspired  writers,  with  citations  of  the  more  important  passages 
vhich  illustrate  its  different  shades  of  meaning. 

To  some  considerable  extent  therefore,  it  subserves  the  purposes  of  a  Con- 
cordance as  well  as  of  a  Lexicon.  In  brief  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  as- 
ristance  it  affords,  the  only  indispensable  preliminaries  to  an  accurate  and 
ippreciative  study  of  the  New  Testament,  are  a  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
:haracter,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  Greek  Grammar, 
which  last  may  be  improved,  as  the  reader  may  require,  by  reference  to 
the  very  excellent  grammatical  tables  prefixed  to  the  body  of  the  volume. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  externals  of  the  book  exhibit  the 
tame  elegance  of  style,  which  characterizes  all  the  publications  that  issue 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  fiagster. 

The  Blithedale  Romance*    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Ticknor  &  Co.  Bos- 
ton.    1852. 

The  great  celebrity  which  Mr.  Hawthorne's  former  writings  enjoy  in 
tx>th  hemispheres  ensures  for  any  production  of  his  pen  a  very  numerous 
rircleof  readers.  The  Blithedcde  Romance  will  not,  however,  exalt  his  lite- 
rary fame,  nor,  unless  we  greatly  err,  ever  attain  the  widely  extended  pop- 
ularity of  The  Scarlet  Letter  or  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  The  con- 
struction of  the  story  is  so  hazy  and  unfinished,  the  majority  of  the  char- 
acters so  imperfectly  developed  and  unreal,  and  many  of  the  details  so  ex- 
ceedingly repulsive,  that  we  should  be  almost  inclined  to  question,  were  it 
not  for  the  attractions  of  the  author's  style,  the  "  curiosa  felicitas"  of  his 
diction,  and  his  remarkable  skill  in  minute  and  truthful  description,  if  the 
book  could  be  read  through  by  even  a  small  per  centage  of  the  thousands 
who  will  be  induced  by  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  name  to  address 
themselves  with  eager  anticipation  to  a  perusal  of  its  pages.  Whatever 
the  degree  or  amount  of  its  success,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  will  be 
indebted  for  all  to  the  sheer  force  of  good  writing,  and  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicated that  another  such  production  will  be  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  its 
author. 

To  impart  to  bur  readers  a  correct  conception  of  a  story  whose  execu- 
tion is  so  imperfect,  and  of  characters  whose  portraits  are  given  in  such 
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dim  and  meagre  outline,  is  exceedingly  difficult.    The  best  character  in  the 
work  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  narrator  of  the  story,  Miles  Corerdale,t 
person  of  gentlemanlike  bearing,  poetic  tastes  and  kindly  sensibilities,  who 
unites  himself  with  a  number  of  other  individuals  in  establishing  a  kind  of 
Fourrierist  or  joint-stock  community  at  filithedale.    The  mode  of  life  here 
pursued;  its  obstacles,  imbecilities  and  lack  of  reality;  is  the  subject  of 
clever,  but  by  no  means  ill-natured  satire.    At  Blithedale,  Coverdale  meerj 
Hoi  lings  worth,  a  professed  philanthropist  and  the  possessor  of  consider* 
ble  genius,  whose  energies  are  concentrated  upon  a  favorite  project  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  which  he  prosecutes  with  a  fierceness  and  perse- 
verance, that  disdain  to  pay  heed  to  the  infirmities  or  affections  of  others, 
nnd  even  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  fair  and  hon- 
orable conduct,  which  appears  to  hinder  the  immediate  realization  of  his 
scheme.    The  two  heroines  of  the  work,  Zenobia,  an  imperious,  wealthy 
and  accomplished  woman,  and  Priscilla,  a  timid,  poor  and  gentle  girl,  are 
both  in  love  with  Hollingsworth.    Zenobia  and  Priscilla  are  half-sisters;  a 
fact  unknown  to  the  former ;  being  both  children  of  the  same  father,  who 
is  portrayed  as  utterly  bankrupt  in  character  and  reputation.     Zenobia  is 
the  child  of  his  prosperity,  Priscilla  of  his  misery.    With  these  persona- 
ges are  associated  a  Professor  Vanterwelt,  a  scoundrel  with  great  physical 
beauty  and  considerable  learning;  an  individual  called  "Old  Moodie;" 
and  Silas  Forster,  the  bailiff  or  manager  of  the  Blithedale  estate.    Certain 
obscure  intimations  are  suggested  of  a  secret  marriage  which  Zenobia  had 
formerly  contracted  with  Vanterwelt,  whilst  Hollingsworth  is  vaguely  rep- 
resented as  guilty  both  of  trifling  with  her  affections,  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  fortune,  and  of  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  Utopian  pro- 
ject which  be  found  to  interfere  unfavorably  with  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  his  own.    All  these  particulars,  however,  are  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty, and  can  only  be  made  out  by  a  kind  of  divination  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.    Scarcely  more  intelligible  is  the  connection  between  Vanter- 
welt and  Priscilla,  whom  he  one  night  exhibits  as  a  veiled  lady  in  a  mag- 
netic trance,  and  over  whom  he  seems  to  exert  some  inexplicable  power. 
The  catastrophe,  although  in  itself  powerful  and  well  written,  does  not 
illustrate  the  story  with  which  it  stands,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  in  no 
intelligible  connexion  ;  and  is  in  addition  extremely  unnatural  and  repul- 
sive.   The  impassioned  Zenobia  drowns  herself  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  occa- 
sioned by  Hollingsworth  forsaking  her  for  Priscilla,  in  consequence,  as  it 
seems,  of  his  discovering  that  her  wealth  was  not  so  great  as  he  had  sup- 
posed.    Here  again  we  are  left  without  the  befitting  and  necessary  expla- 
nations, nor  do  we  know  whether  or  not  the  author  intends  to  represent 
Vanterwelt  as  her  husband.    That  a  woman  so  highly  favored  in  position, 
in  native  force  of  character,  and  in  acquired  accomplishment,  should  con- 
ceive a  violent  passion  for  an  unrefined  and  selfish  blacksmith,  is  suffici- 
ently outrageous,  but  that  she  should  without  overpowering  cause  inconti- 
nently drown  herself,  is  an  incident,  which  is  not  merely  unnecessary,  bat 
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laringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  story.  As  no  motive  of  sufficient 
orce  is  given  for  so  terrible  a  deed,  so  no  moral  lesson  can  be  drawn  from 
t,  which  will  justify  or  palliate  its  want  of  truth  to  nature.  The  same 
bservation  applies  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  characters  of  the  other 
ersooages  of  this  book.  They  are  none  of  them  en  rapport,  the  one  with 
be  other ;  on  the  contrary,  the  contrasts  they  exhibit  are  violent  and  harsh, 
nd  all  are  alike  destitute  of  interest  and  attraction.  Even  Zenobia,  upon 
rhom  the  author  has  bestowed  most  labor*  is  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  coarse 
nd  unpleasant  woman,  with  whom  we  should  hardly  like  to  find  ourselves 
n  the  same  room.  Miles  Coverdale  alone  is  well  drawn,  and  the  picture 
f  the  easy,  warm  hearted  socialist,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  he  re- 
eivesatthe  hands  of  Zeoobia  and  HoJ  Hogs  worth,  is  far  more  attractive 
ban  either,  and  executed  in  a  style  which  we  compliment  most  highly, 
rhen  we  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  best  artistic  powers. 

Vhe  Revelation  of  St.  John,  expounded  by  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Doctor 
and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated  by  Rev.  Patrick  Fair- 
bairn.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

We  have  already,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  impor- 
ant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Apocalypse,  expressed  our  opinion 
f  its  great  ability  and  value.  This  second  volume  will,  perhaps,  be  re- 
prded  with  much  greater  interest  by  Apocalyptic  investigators  than  the 
irevious  one.  It  is  so  regarded  by  us,  though  we  were  in  some  sort  pre- 
ared  for  its  peculiar  developments.  In  the  main  we  regard  the  learned 
rofessor's  system  of  interpretation  with  more  favor  than  any  we  have 
itherto  examined.  We  find  it  very  difficult,  however,  to  bring  our  mind 
ito  an  agreement  with  the  author  in  all  of  his  positions ;  especially  his 
enial  of  the  symbolic  recognition  by  the  Seer  of  the  papal  apostacy.  But 
re  acknowledge  ourselves  greatly  shaken  in  our  old  and  long  cherished 
3Dviction,  that  the  Roman  Church  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
isions  of  St.  John.  To  say  the  least,  the  positions  and  arguments  of 
[engstenberg  are  worthy  the  most  patient  investigation,  blended  as  they 
re  with  so  much  sobriety,  learning  and  piety.  On  the  famous  "  Thousand 
'ears  Reign, "  he  is  elaborate  and  able,  and  his  conclusion  quite  to  our 
lind,  as  also  his  admirable  views  of  the  grand  conclusion — The  New  Je- 
jsalem.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  there  is  given  the  result  of  his 
arned  and  critical  enquiries  concerning  the  credibility,  &c.,  of  the  Reve- 
ition.  We  heartily  recommend  all  ministers,  and  others,  interested  in  the 
westigation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  purchase  aud  diligently  to  study  these 
wo  rich  and  valuable  volumes.  They  cannot  follow  this  advice  we  think 
rithout  great  profit  to  their  religious  intelligence,  devotion  and  hopes. 

">aily  Commentary:  a  practical  exposition  of  select  portions  of  Scripture 
for  every  morning  and  evening  throughout  the  year :  being  a  companion 
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to  family  worship.    By  one  hundred  mod  eighty  clergymen  of  Sootbal 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1853. 

This  work  was  formerly  a  part  of  one  recently  published  in  Scotland, 
entitled  "  Family  Worship,"  containing  prayers  and  short  comments  fa 
every  morning  and  evening  in  the  year.  The  Messrs.  Carter  published 
last  year  the  prayers  in  a  senarate  volume.  They  publish  the  exposition 
in  the  present  volume  containing  968  pages.  These  expositions,  by  tat 
most  distinguished  Scottish  clergymen,  whose  names  and  residences  aw 
given,  are  wholly  practical,  brief  and  comprehensive,  taking  their  range, 
by  a  judicious  selection,  through  the  entire  Bible,  comprising  either  entire 
chapters  or  portions  of  them.  The  tone  is  elevated,  the  style  manly  and 
perspicuous,  and  the  spirit  eminently  evangelical.  They  do  not  follow  ik 
order  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  are  interspersed  for  the  interest  and  edi- 
fication of  the  devotional  hour.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  then 
with  delight,  and  with  the  belief  of  their  special  adaptation  to  families,  to 
whom  learned  commentaries  are  of  no  value. 

Daily  Bible  Illustrations :  being  original  readings  for  a  year.  Especially 
designed  for  the  family  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  Eve* 
ning  series.  Isaiah  and  the  Prophets.  New  York :  Robt.  Carter  k 
Brothers.    1852. 

The  object  of  this  elegant  series  is  not  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  work,  though  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  to  promote  the 
intelligent  piety  of  the  family  circle ;  and  we  can  but  admire  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  learned  labor  is  conferring  upon  the  domestic  sanctuary. 
This  volume  completes  Dr.  Kitto's  illustrations  upon  the  Old  Testament, 
and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  stores  of  accessory  information.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  numerous  wood  cuts  of  antique  figures  from  the  ruins  of  As* 
syria,  explanatory  of  those  customs  alluded  to  in  the  prophetic  books.  The 
whole  of  these  volumes,  taken  together,  are  a  treasure  of  illustrative  lite* 
rature  upon  the  earlier  books  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  we  have  nothing 
similar ;  a  treasure  not  only  to  the  family,  but  to  the  student  and  teacher  of 
theology.  We  warmly  recommend  to  our  readers  so  valuable  an  acce&sioA 
to  their  libraries. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Hal  done  of  Airthrey,  and  hit  brother  Jarnu 
Alexander  Haldane.  By  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
New  York  :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

The  Haldanes  were  celebrated  men,  and  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
They  possessed  high  intellectual  endowments,  fervent  piety,  and  great  en- 
ergy of  character.  They  were  distinguished  both  as  authors  and  preachers, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  religion,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  missionary  enterprise,  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  the  happy  assu- 
rance of  eternal  life.  Their  conspicuous  position,  their  eminent  qualities 
and  extensive  usefulness,  give  a  commanding  interest  to  their  biographies 
which  are  made  to  run  parallel  in  this  volume. 
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Pke  Scots  Worthies;  containing  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  most  em- 
inent noblemen,  gentlemen,  ministers,  and  others,  who  testified  or  suf- 
fered for  the  cause  of  Reformation  in  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  to  the  year  1688.  By  John  Horrie,  of  Lochgoin.  Illustra- 
ted.   New  York :  Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers.    1853. 

Scotland  has  been  the  theatre  of  great  exploits,  no  less  in  religion  than  in 
lolitica.  Its  period  of  reformation  was  marked  by  scenes  of  terrible  sever- 
ty,  and  gave  birth  to  Christian  heroes  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  Pro- 
estantism.  Never  was  there  a  more  determined  resistance  to  papal  aggres- 
aon,  never  has  there  been  a  greater  triumph  over  it,  than  in  Scotland.  The 
nemorials  of  the  principal  actors  and  sufferers  in  those  times  have  been 
wefully  collected  and  preserved  by  the  author,  and  many  a  thrilling  tale 
loea  he  tell  of  the  firmness  and  faith  and  power  of  those  who  "  resisted 
into  blood,"  and  went  from  the  fire  and  the  scaffold  to  the  kingdom  of 
leaven.  Sketches  are  thus  given  of  upwards  of  sixty  of  those  illustrious 
Den,  who  bore  their  fearless  testimony  to  the  truth,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
ires.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  rebuke  to  the  religious  laxity  of  the  pres- 
*nt  age,  than  the  heroic  fortitude  of  Christ's  disciples  in  the  days  of  perse- 
;ntiou,  and  nothing  more  fully  evinces  the  unassailable  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  whole  Protestant  Church  is  interested  in  such  records  as 
ihese.  They  are  not  and  cannot  be  sectional,  but  in  the  proper  sense  ca- 
tholic. 

Grey's  Poems.    Illustrated.    New  York :  Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers.    1853. 

The  merit  of  this  edition  consists  in  the  pictorial  illustration  of  each 
stanza  of  the  "  Elegy,"  the  illustration  and  the  stanza  occupying  a  12mo. 
page  of  very  superior  paper.  The  principal  conception  in  each  of  the  stan- 
ess  has  thus  a  visible  representation  by  an  accomplished  artist,  combining 
the  inimitable  melody  of  the  versification  and  the  tender  poetic  sentimen- 
tality with  the  painter's  art.  The  effect  is  admirable.  For  example,  the 
)th  stanza,  commencing  "  The  boast  of  heraldry,"  &c,  is  accompanied 
with  a  picture  of  a  pompous  funeral  pageant,  by  S.  A.  Hart,  A.  R.  A.,  il- 
lustrating the  last  member,  "  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
The  "  Elegy  "  is  itself  a  poetic  picture  of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  made 
palpable  by  the  pencil.  The  other  poems  of  Gray  are  embodied  in  the 
book,  but  not  illustrated.  The  "  Elegy  "  has  thirty-two  stanzas,  and  as 
many  delineations. 

The  Morning  and  Night  Watches  ;  New  York  :  Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers, 
is  a  beautiful  little  volume  of  prayers  for  each  period  in  a  month,  well  cal- 
culated for  private  and  family  use.  The  prayers  are  happily  conceived  and 
expressed,  with  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  variety. 

The  Faded  Hope,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  (Carter  &  Brothers,)  1853,  is  an  af- 
fecting tribute  to  her  son,  wuo  died  in  early  life.  It  is  a  sketch  of  his  men- 
tal and  religious  development,  advancing  youth,  sickness  and  decline,  with 
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specimens  of  his  composition,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  a  similar  age.   He 
died  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  Bible  Companion,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Tyng,  (Carter  k 
Brothers,)  1853,  has  been  published  since  1833.  It  is  a  small  duodecimo, 
of  149  pages ;  but  an  excellent  compendium  of  all  the  information  neces- 
sary to  Bible  classes,  families  and  young  students  of  the  Scriptures.  We  know 
of  nothing  which  comprises  in  so  small  a  compass  the  same  amount  of  ex- 
planatory matter.    We  recommend  it  as  a  vade  mecum  to  young  ministers. 

The  Spring-Time  of  Life  ;  or  advice  to  youth  ;  By  Rey.  David  Magie, 
D.  D.t  (Carter  &  Brothers,)  1853,  is  an  aged  minister's  counsel  to  the  rising 
generation  on  a  great  variety  of  topics  suited  to  their  years.  His  words  are 
weighty  and  solemn.  Such  books  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  size,  but 
by  their  contents.  A  wise  solicitude  for  youth  is  one  of  the  crowning  vir- 
tues of  age,  and  a  legacy  to  them  is  one  to  mankind,  and  should  be  received 
with  profound  gratitude. 

Near  Home :  or  the  countries  of  Europe  described,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations, (Carter  &  Brothers,)  1853,  is  a  continuation  of  those  solid  and  in- 
structive manuals  which  the  author  has  been  furnishing  for  children,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  peep  of  day,"  &c,  &c.  The  fundamental  idea  in  these 
productions  is  that  facts,  and  not  fancies,  are  the  pabulum  of  even  an  in- 
fant's mind  ;  that  the  foundation  ought  to  be  laid  in  truthful  representa- 
tions. We  have  here  the  whole  of  Europe  familiarly  described,  so  that  a 
child  may  form  an  accurate  outline  conception  of  it.  Such  a  work  speaks 
its  own  praise. 

The  Parables  of  Spring,  by  Graussen,  from  the  French,  by  Rev.  Philip 
Berry,  (Carter  &  Brothers,)  contains  two  fiue  discourses  by  the  distinguished 
author,  on  the  analogy  between  the  renewal  of  nature  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  bv 
the  power  of  Christ.  Its  design  is  to  render  the  beautiful  operations  of  na- 
ture subservient  to  religious  ends,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Divine  hand 
in  both  instances,  and  that  our  faith  in  the  operations  of  nature,  but  for  oar 
experience,  would  be  as  much  startled  as  by  the  most  wonderful  doctrines 
of  revelation.  We  should  a  priori  as  little  expect  the  occurrence  of  many 
natural  phenomena,  as  those  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  style  is 
free,  copious  and  elevated,  and  the  matter  exceedingly  good. 

Holiday  House  ;  by  Catharine  Sinclair  : 

Shades  of  Character  ;  by  Ann  Woodroffe,  2  vols.  ; 

Earlswood,  or,  lights  and  shadows  of  the  Anglican  Church,  by  Charlotte 
Auley,  (Carter  &  Brothers,)  1853,  are  three  tales  of  a  purely  moral  and  re- 
ligious kind,  in  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  as  in  Bunyan,  by  imaginary 
cases.  They  appear  to  us,  from  the  slight  examination  made  of  tbem,  to 
teach  highly  important  lessons,  without  those  exaggerations  which  usually 
deface  works  of  fiction. 
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Select  British  Eloquence :  embracing  the  best  speeches  entire,  of  the  most 
eminent  orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  two  centuries ;  with  sketch- 
es of  their  lives,  an  estimate  of  their  genius,  and  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory. By  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1852. 

It  is  no  superficial  glance  which  dictates  our  unqualified  approval  of  this 
publication.  We  have  studied  it,  and  can  speak  ex  animo.  Eloquence  is 
the  highest  human  acquisition,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  the  noblest  of  hu- 
man pursuits,  as  the  potency  of  it  is  the  mightiest  of  human  achieve- 
ments. And  there  is  no  better  method  of  forming  a  conception  of  it,  in  all 
these  respects,  than  by  the  examples  and  comparison  of  its  greatest  mas- 
ters. No  theatre  has  been  more  prolific  of  it  than  the  British  Senate  du- 
ring the  period  embraced  in  these  selections.  Without  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  travelling  through  a  multitude  of  heavy  and  rare  works,  we  have 
the  best  specimens  of  English  oratory  here  given  entire,  in  chronological 
order,  with  the  editor's  notes  and  explanations.  The  volume  is  a  large 
bi-column  octavo  of  947  pages.  We  regard  it  as  a  rich  repository  of  ge- 
nius, a  brilliant  assemblage  of  iotellectural  heroes,  and  an  inspiring  model 
for  all  whose  aspirations  lead  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  tran- 
scendent of  all  earthly  attainments. 

Woman's  Record:  or,  sketches  of  all  distinguished  women,  from  "  the 
beginning,"  till  A.  D.  1850.  Arranged  in  four  eras.  With  selections 
from  female  writers  of  every  age.  By  Sarah  Josephs  Hale.  Illustrat- 
ed by  230  portraits,  engraved  on  wood,  by  Lossing  &  Barrit.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1853. 

The  work  verifies  its  title.  It  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  female  biogra- 
phy, explaining  the  virtues,  the  intellectual  endowments,  the  achieve- 
ments and  frailties  of  those  of  the  gentler  sex,  whose  position,  by  what- 
ever causes,  have  become  conspicuous.  The  number  is  amazing.  The 
aketches  are  drawn  from  the  history  of  all  countries  and  ages ;  and  the 
portraits  present  a  curious  gallery  of  art.  The  execution  of  the  work  sur- 
passes our  ordinary  idea  of  the  labor,  research  and  discrimination  of  a  fe- 
male author.  Besides  the  fund  of  rare  and  entertaining  matter  which  it 
contains,  it  is  a  powerful  vindication  of  the  capacity  of  woman  as  the 
helpmeet  and  counterpart  of  man,  and  her  title  to  his  respect  for  her  men- 
tal endowments  as  well  as  to  his  admiration  for  her  softer  virtues. 

The  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster.  By  Charles  Lanman.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1852. 

The  public  life  of  the  great  constitutional  expounder  is  in  the  possession 
jf  the  country.  His  private  life  is  necessarily  known  to  few.  Yet  in  the 
latter  we  find  the  fountains  of  the  former ;  the  calculus  which  solves  ma- 
ay,  if  not  all  of  its  problems ;  while  at  the  same  time,  its  recreations  and 
its  events  present  that  pleasing  counterpart  without  which  the  career  of 
earthly  glory  would  have  appeared,  as  it  really  is,  nothing  but  an  empty, 
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a  painful  pageant.  From  the  Darratire  of  Mr.  Lanman,  the  background  of 
that  picture  which  has  been  so  long  before  the  world,  is  famished  with 
those  soft  and  mellow  tints  which  give  it  both  richness  and  relief.  Tie 
charm  is  so  great,  that  we  seem  to  hare  descended  from  some  tall  cfiff 
visited  by  storms  into  the  peaceful  rale,  smiling  with  the  beauties  of 
spring.  Mr.  Lanman,  having  been  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Webster, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  inner  sphere  of  hit  life,  and  has  pa> 
sen  ted  us  with  those  minuter  incidents  which  escape  the  vulgar  gaze,  hot 
which,  nevertheless,  form  an  integral  part  of  his  entire  character,  asi 
which  will,  one  day,  be  interwoven  into  the  biographical  texture  that  wBl 
transmit  his  fame  to  posterity.  His  domestic  habits,  his  agricultural  tasts* 
his  communion  with  nature,  his  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  his  almost 
unbounded  benevolence,  his  filial  affections,  his  social  qualities,  give  tie 
finishing  touch  to  his  greatnsss  as  a  statesman,  and  mitigate,  in  the  judg» 
ment  of  charity,  those  errors  with  which  his  conduct  has  been  occasionally 
charged. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  with  notes,  historical  and  explanatory.    By  Charles  An* 
thon,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Harpers  &  Brothers.    1852. 

The  editor  has  prepared  this  school  book  with  special  reference  to  those 
errors  which  remained  uncorrected  in  former  editions,  respecting  the  h:sto- 
ry,  chronology,  and  geography  of  the  times  referred  to.  These  lives  of  the 
Greek  commanders  are  very  attractive  to  young  students,  but  the  Latinity 
and  the  history  require  fuller  and  more  accurate  information  than  is  usually 
found.  This  the  editor  has  drawn  from  all  the  best  previous  editors,  as 
well  as  from  other  sources  within  his  reach.  It  is  a  neat,  well  printed 
volume,  and  replete  with  explanatory  notes. 

History  of  Romulus.     By  Jacob  Abbott.    Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  peculiarly  gifted  for  the  historical  scenes  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken, both  in  his  selection  of  characters,  and  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  verisimilitude  with  which  he  adorns  them.  The  historico-mythk 
founder  of  the  "  eternal  city,"  he  has  evoked  from  the  records  of  the  ps* 
and  placed  him  before  us  with  imposing  distinctness.  He  has  drawn  bit 
materials  exclusively  from  such  sources  as  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity, and  not  from  his  own  invention.  It  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
biography. 

The  World's  Laconics  ;  or  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.  By  Ere- 
rard  Berkeley.  In  prose  and  poetry.  With  an  introduction  by  Willitm 
B.  Sprague,  D.  D.    M.  W.  Dodd.    1853. 

A  casket  of  intellectual  gems  would  be  a  very  proper  title  to  this  boot 
It  is  made  up  of  the  wisest  expressions  of  the  greatest  authors,  on  all  the 
principal  subjects  of  thought,  in  alphabetic  order,  both  in  prose  and  po*» 
try.  It  is  a  sort  of  an  aphoristic  commentary  on  whatsoever  most  concert* 
human  life ;  a  repository  of  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  human  coadoet> 
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m  vast  collection  of  germs  of  thought  in  their  most  available  shape, 
ce  for  instance,  the  word  "  Occupation."    Yon  have  the  observations  of 
tiller,  Landon,  Hazlitt,  Herodotus,  Chesterfield,  Adam  Clarke,  Ischom- 
us,  Johnson,  Addison ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

1  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit;  By  Mrs.  Luke;  (New  York:  M. 
Dodd,)  is  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  narratives  of  the 
.  It  is  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  most  mysterious  char- 
ara  that  have  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  man.  She  is  a  living  dra* 
,  acting  by  turns,  in  her  own  person,  every  part  with  perfect  consisten- 
She  has  deceived  all  classes,  especially  the  most  informed ;  all  pro* 
ions,  from  the  physician  to  the  cardinal,  without  ever  being  suspected 
he  time,  and  when  suspected,  and  tried,  without  ever  betraying  the 
htest  embarrassment.    Names,  places,  dates,  all  are  given. 

dght  in  a  Dark  Alley  ;  By  Henry  A.  Rowland ;  (New  York :  M.  W. 
Id,)  1852,  m  an  earnest  and  very  successful  attempt  to  unfold  and  ex* 
■  those  latent  causes  which  lead  men  to  a  neglect  of  the  gospel  and  to 
ielity.  These  causes  are  very  justly  traced  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
rt  and  not  to  any  well  settled  objective  reasons.  In  this  respect  this 
ill  treatise  is  very  valuable,  and  would  do  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
)  slight  or  deride  the  Christian  religion. 

rtes  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  F.  W.  Ricord.  With  illustrations.  New 
fork:  M.  W.  Dodd.    1852. 

'he  title  would  indicate  that  this  book  was  designed  exclusively  for  the 
og,  but  an  examination  of  it  shows  that  it  is  very  well  suited  to  the 
eral  reader.  It  is  one  of  a  series  to  terminate  with  the  destruction  of 
empire.  This  extends  from  Romulus  to  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The 
:erials  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Livy  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus.  It 
ainly  promises  both  by  style  and  ability  to  answer  its  object. 

;  Christian's  Closet  Companion  ;  or  sacred  meditations  for  every  day  in 
le  year.  By  Rev.  J.  Pugh.  Louisville,  Ky.  E.  Stevenson,  Southern 
[ethodist  Book  Concern.     1852. 

.lthough  the  Christian  closet  has  been  favored  with  many  aids  to  its 
owed  exercises,  we  heartily  welcome  this  into  its  privacy.  It  is  duTer- 
from  all  others  we  have  seen,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  superior.  It  is 
original.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  original  matter  of  the  kind 
l  equal  to  that  which  we  already  have.  Its  daily  meditations,  on  the 
yral  passages  of  Scripture,  are  selections  from  authors  distinguished 
e  for  their  piety  and  learning,  full  of  sound,  practical  theology.  It  has 
s  the  concentrated  merit  of  them  all,  and  should  be  introduced  into  all 
families,  coming  especially  from  the  source  whence  it  does.  Our  own 
iore  are  copioAly  used  in  connection  with  the  most  evangelical  of  other 
xninations.    It  is  a  good  and  ought  to  be  a  very  useful  book. 
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The  Early  Days  of  Elisha:  From  the  German  of  Krommacher.    Wiik 
an  introduction  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.    New  York.     1853. 

It  is  an  inimitable  portrait  of  the  prophet.  There  is  an  exuberance  of 
thought  and  luxuriance  of  language,  which,  though  in  the  garb  of  a  trans- 
lation, is  truly  surprising.  Points  of  doctrine  and  incidents  of  life  that 
entirely  escape  most  readers  of  the  Bible,  are  brought  out  with  a  plentirade 
and  power  that  fascinate  and  fill  with  delight.  Boldness  and  fertility  are 
his  features  as  a  writer,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  is  his  constant  aim.  He  is 
a  Calvinist,  and  very  strong  at  that,  but  bating  this,  the  work  is  an  eloquent 
contribution  to  sacred  literature. 

Kathay :  a  cruise  in  the  China  seas.    By  W.  Hastings  Macaulay.    G.  P. 
Putnam.    1852. 

We  have  here  a  picturesque  description  of  a  voyage  in  the  Chinese  ar- 
chipelago ;  very  well  written ;  and  speaking  as  it  does  of  the  "  climes  of 
the  sun,"  there  is  a  charm  which  invests  it  higher  than  is  claimed  by  the 
oft  repeated  topographies  of  European  tourists.  It  is  not  on  the  score  of 
pleasure  that  we  would  recommend  its  perusal,  but  of  the  topical  informa- 
tion with  which  it  abounds. 

Recollections  of  a  New  England  Bride  and  of  a  Southern  Matron.    By 
Caroline  Gilman.    New  edition  revised.    G.  P.  Putnam.     1852. 

A  very  lively  sketch  of  local  manners  and  habits.  A  fair  picture  is 
given  of  some  portion  of  southern  life.  The  plantation  negroes  are  admi- 
rably taken  off,  and  a  just  tribute  paid  to  their  happiness  and  piety. 

Putnam's  Semi-Monthly  Library. 

1.  Table  Talk  about  Books,  Men  and  Manners ;  from  Sidney  Smith  and 

others. 

2.  A  Book  for  a  Corner.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 

3.  Pictures  from  St.  Petersburg. 

There  is  in  each  of  these  numbers  a  union  of  sprightliness  and  solidity, 
of  sense  and  of  sentiment,  which  render  them  very  suitable  for  recreation 
in  the  intervals  of  business  or  hard  study. 

The  Spirit  World;  or,  The  Caviler  Answered.    By  Joel  H.  Ross,  M.D- 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1852. 

This  book  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  is  designed  to  refute  sceptical 
notions  with  regard  to  man's  immortality,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  unbelief  which  it  attacks,  is  that  which  develops 
itself  more  in  practice  than  in  theory.  Hence  the  plain  and  practical  cast 
of  its  arguments  and  appeals.  It  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  disabuse 
the  mind  of  practical  scepticism,  and  rouse  attention  and  practical  regard 
to  the  awful  responsibilities  involved  in  man's  future  dettination. 

A  History  of  the  Division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  8t*l* 
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0/  America.    Bjr  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1852. 

The  severance  of  a  large  and  influential  ecclesiastical  body,  cannot  take 
place  without  exciting  considerable  interest  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
Christians  generally.  As,  indeed,  any  great  movement  affecting  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  amongst  men  cannot  fail  to  do.  And  however  much 
we  may  lament  church  divisions,  and  the  unchristian  feelings  which  they 
never  fail  to  excite  between  honestly  differing  brethren,  yet  during  the  pre- 
sent imperfect  development  of  the  Christian  life,  their  occurrence  does  not 
produce  any  great  surprise ;  and  they  should  always  be  contemplated  with 
candor  and  forbearance,  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer  for  such  a  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  shall  cause  the  whole  family  of  God  on  earth 
to  settle  down  peacefully  into  one  fold  under  the  one  great  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep.  To  understand  the  grounds  of  difference,  and  the  causes  of  eccle- 
siastical separation,  involves  the  study  of  a  deeply  interesting  branch  of 
philosophical  and  theological  inquiry.  The  work  now  under  notice  is  a 
contribution  to  this  branch  of  study.  It  proceeds  from  one  party  to  a  con- 
troversy, but  sets  forth  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation  now  existing  between  the 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians  in  this  country.  The  tone  and  temper 
of  the  book  seem  to  be  fair  and  moderate.  Those  interested  in  such  in- 
quiries would  do  well  to  read. 

The  present  Jews  not  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  Abrahamic  will.  Letters  to  a 
Millenarian.  By  Rev.  A.  Williamson.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1852. 

A  small  book  on  a  subject  which  lately  occupied  much  Christian  contem- 
plation. Its  title  indicates  its  object.  We  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  argument,  and  also  the  truth  of  the  position  sought  to 
be  established.  With  the  learned  and  pious  Hengstenberg,  we  have  no 
Confidence  in  the  view  which  would  elevate  the  Jews  into  a  spiritual  caste, 
>r  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  with  Paul,  we  believe 
hat  "  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  for  the  same 
-ord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him."  To  those  who  are 
roabled  with  the  carnalizing  notions  of  Scripture  prophecy,  entertained  by 
he  Millenarians,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  little  book. 

Strictures  on  Dr.  HowelVs  "  Evils  of  Infant  Baptism."    By  Thos.  0.  Sum- 
mers.   Richmond  and  Louisville.    John  Early.    1853. 

This  pamphlet  is  reprinted  from  the  able  work  of  Dr.  Summers  on  Bap- 
ism,  which,  by  some  oversight,  has  never  been  laid  upon  our  table,  but  of 
vhich  we  hope  to  present  a  review  shortly.  Dr.  Early  has  certainly  done 
l  valuable  service  in  presenting  these  Strictures  to  the  public.  They  not 
»xily  overturn  Dr.  Howell's  astonishing  assumptions,  but  have  the  merit  of 
.tuning  the  tables  upon  him  with  a  success  which  will  give  his  polemics 
1  vast  deal  of  trouble.    It  is  much  more  than  an  antidote.    It  is  an  explo- 
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sire  retort  in  the  spirit  of  an  honest  indignation  at  the  ecclesiastical  arro- 
gance of  the  author.  Dr.  Summers  has  the  excellence  of  not  dealing  in 
fancies,  but  is  peculiarly  versed  in  the  tactics  of  historical  facta,  which  he 
who  meets,  must  be  more  skillful  than  the  redoubtable  author  of  the  "  Erik 
of  Infant  Baptism."  We  sincerely  hope  these  Strictures  will  be  circulate! 
from  Dan  to  Beer&heba. 

Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,    By  Edmund  Ruffin.    J.  W.  Randolph. 
Richmond.    1853. 

The  forthcoming  work  is  from  a  Virginia  gentleman,  whose  contribu- 
tions to  Agricultural  science  has  already  given  him  an  extensive  popularity. 
Mr.  Ruffin  is  a  practical  farmer  of  great  intelligence,  and  is  eminently  com- 
petent to  impart  information  on  the  subject  which  for  so  many  yean 
has  engaged  his  attention.  This  work,  published  by  J.  W.  Randolph  of 
this  city,  well  deserves  the  support  of  the  Southern  community,  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  will  be  sustained  both  on  account  of  its  value  and  the  enter- 
prise of  the  publisher,  who  is  exerting  himself  with  great  zeal  to  establish 
Southern  publications. 

N.  B.  We  are  obliged  to  omit  the  notice  of  a  number  of  very  interest- 
ing  works.  Our  present  list  is  as  large  as  our  pages  will  allow.  The  pub- 
lishers who  have  so  generously  favored  us,  will  receive  due  attention  in  oar 
next. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Several  elaborate  works  in  the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisprudence 
have  recently  appeared  in  Germany  upon  the  Penitential  Laws,  Canons  wd 
Formularies  of  the  Western,  including  the  French,  Irish,  Anglo  Saxon  tod 
German  Churches.    The  first  impulse  to  a  diligent  investigation  of  tab 
subject,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  was  given  by  the  publication  i» 
1839  of  Prof.  F.  W.  H.  Wasserschleben's  Beitragezur  Geschickte,  dervor 
gratianischen  L.  I.  Kirchenrechts-quellen,  or  rather  by  an  interesting  men*** 
which  that  work  contained  upon  Confessional  Books.    The  especial  design 
of  this  paper  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  afii 
the  necessity  of  resuming  certain  investigations  upon  this  topic,  which  ** 
consequence  of  their  unscientific  and  apparently  unfruitful  character  b** 
been  long  suspended.    In  1840  the  English  Ecclesiastico-Legal  RecO** 
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sunittioo  published  the  Liber  poenitentialis  Theodori  Arehiepiscopi  Can- 
riensis  Ecdesiae  in  their  volume  entitled  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
England.  This  was  followed  in  1844  by  the  treatise  of  Kuntsman  upon 
\ Latin  Penitential  Books  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  which  elicited  a  very 
rned  review  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  K.  Hildeobrand  of  Wurzburg  in  the 
it.  Jahrb.  1845.  The  many  important  historical  conclusions  which 
re  established  by  the  writings  jnst  enumerated,  imparted  additional  zest 
the  labors  of  German  inquirers,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  two 
rks  of  greater  pretension  and  more  comprehensive  learning,  which,  al- 
mgh  undertaken  quite  independently  of  each  other,  exhibit  nevertheless 
emarkable  uniformity  alike  in  rheir  general  arrangement  and  results. 
s  allude  to  the  monograph  of  Prof.  Wasserschleben  entitled  Die  Bussord- 
%gen  der  abendl&ndischen  Kvrcht  nebst  einer  rechts-geschichtl.  Einleir 
gy  Halle,  1851,  a  brief  notice  of  whose  contents  may  be  found  in  the 
w  York  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  July  1852,  and  Untersuchungen 
r  die  germanuchen  PbnUentialbUeher  mit  besond  Beziehunf  aufden  von 

Recordeonvnission  in  den  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England  kef 
geg.  "  liber  poenitentialis  Theodori  a.  C.  e.  by  Prof.  K.  Hildenbraud, 
irzburg,  1851.    The  latter,  as  its  title  indicates,  treats  principally  opon 

Liber  poenitentialis  of  Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  con- 
eingly  demonstrates  that  the  work  of  Theodorus  cannot  be  discovered  in 
Liber  poenitentialis  edited  by  the  English  Commission,  but  must  rather 
might  for  in  the  original  codices  preserved  in  the  Libraries  of  Munich, 
irzburg  and  Wiener ;  the  Penitentials  of  the  Cambridge  Codex  being 
wn  to  date  no  further  back  than  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  to  consist 
i  compilation  of  formularies  and  canons  from  similar  MSS.  of  the  times 
Beda  and  Ecgbert,  theCumeean  "Poenitentiale"  and  the  "  Poenitentiale 
nanum  Halitgaru,"  and  to  be  in  all  probability  not  of  British  but  of 
nch  origin,  the  work  of  Alcuin,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  or  one  of 
scholars.  The  author  indeed  goes  further,  and  cites  weighty  arguments 
avor  of  the  assumption  that  "  the  tradition,  supported  principally  by  a 
mge  in  the  Liber  Pontificalia  and  in  Paul  Diacomes,  of  a  lengthy  work 
Theodorus  which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  times  is  a  groundless 
on,"  and  that  the  numerous  Excerpta  which  bear  his  name  were  col* 
*d  and  systematically  arranged  by  a  contemporary  writer. 

new  edition  of  the  translation  of  the  Koran,  from  the  Arab  text,  by 
imetski,  interpreter  of  the  French  Legation  in  Persia,  and  two  volumes 
he  "  History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolical  Age,"  by  R. 
iss,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  the  Protestant  Seminary,  in 
isburg,  are  amongst  the  more  recent  advertisements. 

Ln  English  publisher,  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  announces  the  forthcoming  pub- 
ition  of  a  new  quarterly  journal  under  the  title  of  "  The  Retrospective 
view."  The  design  of  the  Review,  as  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
erature,  is  "  to  seek  from  the  literature  of  the  past,  subjects  most  likely 
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to  interest  modem  readers ;  accounts  of  rare  and  curious  books ;  essays  ot 
various  branches  of  the  literature  of  former  days,  English  and  foreign ;  and 
the  contents  of  old  books  critically  analyzed :  one  division  of  each  part  will 
be  devoted  to  the  printing  of  short  manuscripts  in  Anglo  Saxon,  Norma, 
and  English,  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  of  England,  and  another  di- 
vision to  correspondence  on  literary  subjects.  The  works  of  living  authors 
will  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Journal." 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  will  shortly  publish  a  History  of  Europe  from  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  military  government 
in  France  in  1851.  It  will  therefore  be  in  strictness  a  continuation  of  hit 
History  of  Europe. 

In  A  mold '8  series  of  school  books  the  first  volume  of  a  translation,  Dr. 
Earl  Nepperlez's  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of  Cornelius  Nepos  br 
the  Rev.  Henry  Brown,  M.  A.,  appears. 

The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  met  with  little  notice  from 
theological  critics  in  comparison  with  the  great  amount  of  attention  which 
has  been  expended  upon  the  apocryphal  Gospels.  In  antiquity,  origin  and 
character,  both  stand,  however,  in  intimate  relation  with  each  other,  whilst 
in  respect  of  their  extensive  authority  amongst  ancient  heretics,  and  the 
consideration  paid  them  by  the  early  Christian  Church,  the  former  possess 
apparently  a  just  claim  to  take  precedence  of  the  latter.  In  support  of  this 
assertion  Professor  Tischendorff  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Epiphaoios 
and  Augustine,  and  draws  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  leaned 
Patriarch  Photius,  whose  means  of  information  were  ample  and  unequiv- 
ocal, does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  no  error  would  probably  be  committed 
in  considering  these  histories  of  the  actions  of  the  Apostles,  and  above  ill 
the  productions  of  Lucius  Charinus,  "as  the  source  and  mother  of  til 
heresy."  Hence,  to  use  the  language  of  the  same  eminent  scholar,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  since  the  announcement  by  Thilo  in  1823  of  his 
intention  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  in  direct  connex- 
ion with  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  intense  interest  has  been  felt  in  France, 
Holland  and  England,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and  that  not  merely 
in  theological  circles,  but  also  amongst  other  liter ateurs. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  preface  to  his  Andreas  and  Elene  the  celebra- 
ted Jacob  Grimm  inquires  as  follows  ;  "  Who  amongst  us  does  not  wish 
that  Thilo  in  the  long  and  eagerly  looked  for  continuation  of  his  Codese 
Apocryphus,  would  publish  in  full  the  *pa|*t$  'Apftpiov,  since  every  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the   historical   phenomena   of  the   middle  sg*« 
stands  in  extremely  close  relationship  with  the  early  writings  and  traditions 
of  the  Greek  Church?"    The  want  so  long  felt  has  been  at  length  gratified 
by  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Tischendorff 's  volume,  entitled  "Acta  Aposto*— 
lorum  apocrypha,  ex  triginta  antiquis  codicibus  graecis  vel  nune  prima 
Tel  secundum  atque  emendatius  edidit  Constantinus  Tischendorff  (pp. 
and  276,  Leipzig,  1851,)  containing  thirteen  narratives,  of  which  six,  da 
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8  of  Thomas,  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Mat* 
B9  the  Acts  of  Barnabas,  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda,  and  last  in  order, 
igh  by  no  means  in  importance,  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  have  been  previ* 
ly  edited.  It  is  remarkable  how  early  one  of  these  fictitious  narratives, 
Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthias  in  the  city  of  the  Men-eaters,  an  excel- 
t  epitome  of  whose  contents  may  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  Dr. 
to's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  was  known  in  England,  for,  as  above 
mated,  it  forms  the  subject  of  the  "  Andreas  and  Elene,"  an  early  An* 
Saxon  poem.  The  remaining  seven,  which  comprise  the  Acts  of 
ilip,  the  Acts  of  the  same  Apostle  in  Hellas,  the  Acts  and  Martyrdom  of 
tthaeus,  the  "  Consummation  of  Thomas,  the  Acts  of  Bartholomews,  the 
ts  of  Thaddaeus  and  the  Acts  of  John,  are  now  for  the  first  time  given 
the  world  in  a  text  founded  upon  professedly  a  very  thorough  collation 
the  original  Greek  manuscripts.  For  more  precise  information  upon 
h  and  all  of  these  writings  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Tis- 
ndorrt.  These  narratives  furnish  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  man- 
*  in  which  these  semi-pagan,  semi-Christian  legends  originated,  and 
rhat  we  might  expect  the  New  Testament  to  have  become,  had  it  been, 
the  adherents  of  the  mythic  theory  tell  us,  composed  after  the  middle  of 
j  second  century." 

imongst  the  more  recent  volumes  of  Putnam's  Semi-Monthly  Library 
travellers  and  the  fireside,  a  translation  of  a  very  entertaining  German 
►rk  entitled  Pictures  from  St.  Petersburg,  deserves  especial  notice.    The 
hor,  Mr.  Edward  Jermaun,  informs  us  in  the  15th  chapter  of  his  book 
it  he  passed  three  years  in  Russia  as  the  manager  of  a  German  theatrical 
npany.    During  his  sojourn  in  the  Russian  capital  few  things  seemed  to 
re  escaped  his  observant  eye,  whilst  the  social  relations  which  he  formed 
that  hospitable  city  gave  him  unusual  opportunities  of  investigating  the 
ipcrament  and  character,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  social  and  politi- 
circumstances  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants.    The  work  which  he  has 
>daced  is  not  only  exceedingly  readable,  but  full  of  important  information. 
ith  apparently  heartfelt  conviction  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  descri- 
ii-  and  attesting  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Czar  to  improve  the  condition  of 
j  subjects  and  to  elevate  them  to  a  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rhts  as  men.    We  must  nevertheless  express  our  suspicion  that  his  eulo- 
es  of  the  emperor  are  colored  unconsciously  to  himself,  by  the  kindness 
'  his  reception  at  the  Russian  court.    On  no  other  supposition  can  we  un- 
srstand  how  it  happens  that  so  sharp  sighted  an  observer  should  have 
iled  to  remark  how  little  the  Czar  has  after  all  done  for  the  happiness  of 
is  subjects,  in  comparison  with  what  might  have  been  effected  had  he 
?aHy  been  as  anxious  to  promote  so  desirable  an  object  as  his  panegyrist 
flirnis. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  different  periods  during  which  the  mission- 
Tics  of  the  different  societies  have  labored  in  India,  will  at  once  explode 
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a  fallacy,  widely  circulated  among  the  friends  of  missions,  in  relation  to 
the  length  of  missionary  service.  It  is  generally  believed  that  in  India, 
owing  to  the  deadly  climate,  the  average  duration  of  missionary  life  is  sw- 
ell years ;  and  maoy  have  come  out  as  missionaries  under  the  idea  tint 
they  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  a  premature  death ;  bat  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  From  a  careful  induction  of  the  lives  or  services  of  250  mission* 
aries,  we  have  found  that  hitherto  the  average  duration  of  missionary  labor 
in  India  has  been  1G  years  and  9  months  each.  It  was  doubtless  much  lestit 
first,  and  numerous  cases  can  be  adduced  in  which  young  missionaries  were 
cut  off  after  a  very  short  term  of  labor.  But  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
climate,  and  of  the  precautions  to  be  used  against  it,  the  use  of  airy  dwel- 
ling houses  and  light  dress,  with  other  circumstances,  have  tended  very 
much  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  preserve  health;  so  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  and  labor  is  improving  every  year.  As  so  il- 
lustration of  this  fact,  we  may  slate  that,  out  of  the  147  missionaries  la- 
boring in  India  and  Ceylon  in  1830,  50  (we  can  give  their  names)  are  sail 
laboring  in  health  and  usefulness  ;  while  of  the  97  others  who  have  since 
died  or  retired,  20  labored  more  than  20  years  each.  Several  living  mis- 
sionaries have  been  in  India  more  than  30  years.  It  is  a  remarkable  iact 
that  the  average  missionary  life  of  47  of  the  Zanguebar  missionaries  last 
century  was  22  years  each. — Calcutta  Review, 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  July  21st,  Mr.  George  Scharf  jr.,  read 
a  paper  "  On  the  ancient  portraits  of  Alexander  and  Demosthenes."  Mr. 
Scharf  observed  that,  after  long  familiarity  with  the  thoughts  and  actios* 
of  a  great  man,  one  naturally  forms  some  idea  of  his  personal  appearance, 
rarely  however  finding  this  preconceived  notion  realized.  Of  Alexander, 
who  is  known  to  us  by  his  excellent  comedies  (and  who  is  quoted  by  St. 
Paul,)  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  which  of  two  or  more  is  the  real 
portrait. 

With  regard  to  Demosthenes  it  is  very  different ;  the  portraits  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  similarity  in  the  likeness  in  all  of  them  is  very  striking. 
A  bronze  bust,  with  the  name  inscribed  in  silver  letters,  found  at  Hercult- 
neum,  determined  the  identity.  Another  bust  has  also  been  found,  with 
the  name  written  in  the  field  in  a  kind  of  open  tablet.  But  busts  of  De- 
mosthenes are  too  numerous  to  be  even  specified.  There  exists  also  some 
noble  life-size  statues  of  him,  one  in  the  Louvre,  and  formerly  in  the  Va- 
tican, which  is  seated;  one  at  Rome,  standing  perfectly  erect;  and  the 
finest  of  all,  a  full  length  figure,  the  size  of  life,  which  is  preserved  at 
Knowle  Park,  Kent,  the  seat  of  Lord  Amherst.  It  exactly  resembles  tbe 
figure  in  the  Vatican ;  its  material  is  a  fine  highly  crystallized  marble. 
The  surface  is  in  the  genuine  condition  in  which  it  was  found.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  Campania  and  brought  to  England  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
—Literary  Gazette. 

Mr.  Kennet  Loftus,  the  first  European  who  has  visited  the  ancient  nnat 
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i9  io  Mesopotamia,  and  who  ia  attached  to  the  surveying  staff  of 
ViUiam*,  appointed  to  settle  the  question  of  the  boundary-line  of 
nd  Persia,  writes  thus: — "  Warka  is  no  doubt  the  Erech  of  Scrip- 
aeeond  city  of  Nimrod,  and  it  is  the  Orchoe  of  the  Chaldees. 
mounds  within  the  walls  afford  subjects  of  high  interest  to  the 
and  antiquarian  ;  they  are  filled,  nay,  I  may  say  they  are  literally 
1  of  coffins  piled  upon  each  other,  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet, 
idently  been  the  great  burial-place  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  Meshed  Ali 
da  at  the  present  day  are  of  the  Persians.  The  coffins  are  very 
Sain ;  they  are  in  general  form  like  a  slipper-bath,  but  more  de- 
tnd  symmetrical,  with  a  large  oval  aperture  to  admit  the  body, 
closed  with  a  lid  of  earthenware. 

coffins  themselves  are  also  of  baked  clay,  covered  with  green 
d  embossed  with  figures  of  warriors,  with  strange  and  enormous 
dressed  in  a  short  tunic  and  long  under-garments,  a  sword  by  the 
arms  resting  on  the  hips,  the  legs  apart.  Great  quantities  of  pot- 
also  clay  figures,  some  most  delicately  modelled,  are  found  around 
id  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  glass,  &c.,  within." — 

15th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  63,  died  the  renowned  geologist, 
Jgernon  Man  tell,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
ell  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
led  his  residence  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Lewes,  was  led  to 
mself  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  investigation  of  the  fossils  of 
:  and  of  the  Wealden  of  Sussex.  Little  attention  had  been  exci- 
g  geologists  to  the  wonderful  organic  remains  of  this  district,  and 
I  of  such  penetration  and  sagacity  as  his  a  rich  field  presented  it- 
►bservatioQ.  In  1812-15  he  commenced  forming  at  Lewes  the 
>nt  collection  of  1300  specimens  of  fossil  bones,  which  is  now  in 
sh  Museum,  and  in  1822  appeared  his  "  Fossils  of  the  South 
a  large  quarto  work,  with  forty  plates,  engraved  by  Mrs.  Mantell, 
rings  by  the  author.  Another  work  was  published  by  him  about 
time,  entitled  "  The  Fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest,''  and,  compared 
geological  literature  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written, 
meritorious  productions.  In  1825  Dr.  Mantell  was  elected  a  Fel- 
e  Royal  Society,  and  be  has  contributed  some  important  papers  to 
losophical  Transactions."  For  his  memoir  "  On  the  Iguanodon," 
ae  honor  to  receive,  in  1849,  the  Royal  Medal.  The  works  by 
i  is  more  popularly  known  are  his  "  Wonders  of  Geology,"  "  Med- 
iation,"  "  Geological  excursion  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  and  an 
edition  of  his  "  Thoughts  on  a  Pebble,"  all  of  which  are  profusely 
d,  and  have  passed  through  several  editions.  His  latest  work  was 
ok  to  the  organic  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  "  Petre- 
ind  their  teachings."  To  these  may  be  added  "  Thoughts  on  An- 
i,"  and  "  A  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Fossil  Remains,"  selected  from 
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Parkinson's  and  Arlis's  palseontological  illustrations,  and  among  his  early 
productions  a  handsome  quarto  narrative,  with  portraits,  of  the  ••  Vint  of 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  to  the  ancient  borough  of  Lewes,"  which 
included  some  original  poetry.  This  catalogue  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  Dr.  Mantell  did  much  after  his  kind  for  the  advancement  of  Geology, 
and  perhaps  more  than  any  living  man  to  bring  it  into  attractive  and  popu- 
lar notice. — Abridged  from  the  London  "  Athenaum." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  William  D.  Whitney  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  now  in 
Berlin,  is  engaged,  in  connection  with  Professor  Roth,  of  the  University  it 
Tubingen,  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  Sacred  boob 
of  the  Hindoos;  the  "  Atharva  Veda."  The  Vedas  are  four  in  number, 
and  stand  in  the  same  estimation  among  the  people  of  India  as  the  Koran 
among  Mahommedans,  or  the  Bible  with  Christians  and  Jews.  The  term 
"  Veda  "  means  the  sum  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  entire  Vedas  may  be 
considered  as  a  collection  of  the  ancient  rhapsodies  of  the  Indian  poets. 
The  "  Atharva  Veda"  bears  to  the  others  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  the 
Apochrypha  to  the  canonical  Scriptures. — Literary  World. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  course  of  Lectures  before  the  Mercantile  Library  asso- 
ciation has  been  very  successful.  His  audiences  have  uniformly  included 
the  most  intellectual  and  fashionable  people. 

"  Hippolitus  and  his  age,"  by  the  Chevalier  Bud  sen,  Prussian  Minister 
to  London,  will,  no  doubt  excite  great  interest.  Its  object  is  to  explain  the 
state  of  Christian  opinion  and  practice  at  Rome,  a  whole  century  before 
the  Nicene  theology.  It  was  suggested  by  a  MS.  discovered  at  Mt.  Athos, 
in  Greece,  and  purporting  to  be  a  work  of  Hippolitus,  bishop  of  the  harbor 
of  Rome,  and  dating  about  A.  D.  225.  It  will  go  to  show  that,  in  that  age, 
nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Poo- 
tiff,  nothing  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  nothing  of  bishops  as  a  supreme 
order,  and  nothing  of  a  great  many  other  dogmas  now  incorporated  into 
the  general  faith.  He  has  given  the  Churchmen  a  nut  to  crack. — Putnam's 
Monthly. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Scholtz,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished oriental  scholars  of  Germany.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  fa- 
culty of  theology  at  Bonn,  and  a  professor  in  the  university  of  that  town. 
He  studied  Persian  and  Arabic  under  the  celebrated  STlveslre  de  Sacyof 
Paris ;  brought  out  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  for  which 
he  consulted  innumerable  original  documents ;  made  a  complete  literary  and 
scientific  exploration  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Central  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria* 
Mamarica,  &c,  and  published  accounts  thereof.  He  has  bequeathed  his 
valuable  collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  manuscripts,  antiqui- 
ties and  coins,  together  with  his  valuable  library,  to  the  University  of  Bonn. 
— Harpers1  New  Monthly. 

Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  death  of  Wellington,  is  unequal  to  the  occasion' 
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ISAAC  TAYLOR  ON  WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 


BT   THE    EDITOR. 


Wesley  is  an  historical  character,  and  Methodism  an  histo- 
rical fact ;  and  both  occupy  a  prominence  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory which  gives  them  an  obtrusive  notoriety.     If,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  one  and  the  infancy  of  the  other,  they  were 
regarded  as  incidental  and  transitory,  destined  to  remerge  into 
that  silent  abyss  into  which  all  the  trivial  and  isolated  events 
of  an  age  inevitably  return,  the  opinion  which  thus  consigned 
them  to  oblivion  has  since  received  its  contradiction  in  that 
bold,  monumental  relief  with  which  they  both  now  stand  de- 
fined on  the  field  of  the  past  half-century ;  and  the  position  to 
Voi*  vn. — 11 
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which  they  have  been  adjudged  confers  upon  them  the  prero- 
gative of  commanding  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  the 
imposing  and  venerable  features  of  a  by-gone  period.  They 
now  challenge  the  retrospective  homage  of  the  observer,  the 
record  of  the  chronicler,  the  analysis  of  the  philosopher ;  and, 
divested  of  the  obscuration  of  contemporary  prejudice  and 
suspicion,  ensure,  in  their  behalf,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  fi- 
delity and  truth.  Towards  this  issue,  whatever  it  may  be, 
Wesley  and  Methodism  are  fast  tending  in  the  journalism  of  the 
times ;  nor  should  we  be  sensitive  as  to  the  spirit,  curious  as 
to  the  motives,  or  intolerant  as  to  the  severity  with  which  in- 
quiries upon  such  legitimate  subjects  may  be  conducted.  Let 
them  be  ground,  winnowed,  sifted,  searched  and  weighed, 
whether  with  acrimony  or  partiality.  All  the  better.  Not  a 
grain  or  particle  will  be  lost  to  the  great  aggregate  of  truth. 
And  if  they  be  lost,  it  will  be  but  the  solemn  verdict  of  a 
righteous  ordeal.  We  have  no  tenacity  either  for  Wesley  or 
Methodism  beyond  the  just  relations  which  they  sustain  to 
an  unadulterated  Christianity.  With  whatever  of  error  and 
incongruity  they  patronize,  we  part,  without  any  of  that  re- 
gret which  usually  attends  the  loss  of  hereditary  honors ;  but 
whereinsoever  they  are  the  undoubted  representatives  of  a  gen- 
uine gospel  movement,  we  cling  to  them  as  the  sacred  sym- 
bols of  a  patrimonial  inheritance. 

The  genius  of  Isaac  Taylor  found  a  subject  worthy  of  it 
in  the  title  of  his  volume.  We  do  not  pronounce  him  com- 
petent, but  as  much  so  as  any  man,  unaffiliated  with  it,  could, 
perhaps,  possibly  be.  Well-read,  cool,  sagacious,  contempla- 
tive, comprehensive,  inductive,  independent,  he  has  applied  to 
his  task  the  rarest  combination  of  mental  qualities  to  which 
it  has  yet  been  subjected.  And  if  he  has  done  it  injustice, 
which  he  certainly  has  done  in  several  instances,  we  check 
the  belief  of  an  intentional  wrong,  and  award  the  tribute  of 
our  admiration  to  the  extent  of  his  information  and  the  vastr 
ness  of  his  powers,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  species  of  rashness 
in  an  attempt  to  arraign  him  at  the  bar  of  ordinary  criticism. 
Fealty  to  God  and  his  cause,  will,  we  trust,  mitigate  the  pre- 
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sumption,  **1  leave  us  nothing  to  give  us  pain  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  inequality  to  so  valiant  a  champion. 

Apart  from  his  undoubted  capacity  for  this  species  of  inves- 
tigation, it  is  in  point  to  remark,  that  he  is  known  to  fame  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  illustrious  of  modern  reli- 
gious authors ;  a  reputation  which  he  has  justly  won  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptive,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  analytic 
faculties;  by  his  acquaintance  with  classical  and  oriental  lite- 
rature ;  by  his  knowledge  of  religious  systems,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  by  the  rich  luxuriance  and  natural  animation  of 
his  style;  of  all  of  which,  the  "Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm,7' the   "Saturday  Evening,"    "Fanaticism,"  and   the 
"  Physical  Theory  of  a  Future  Life,"  furnish  abundant  proof. 
A  writer  of  such  distinction  and  of  such  acknowledged  abili- 
ties, could  handle  no  subject  without  conferring  on  it,  at  least, 
the  notoriety  of  his  name,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
minds  fascinated  with  the  splendors  of  his  own.    Hence  Wes- 
ley and  Methodism  have,  more  than  ever,  become  familiar  to- 
pics with  religionists  of  all  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and 
with  readers  of  the  same  grade  who  have  no  religious  predi- 
lections.    This  fact  invests  our  subject  with  an  additional  ele- 
ment of  interest.     It  induces  us  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  re- 
presentation he  has  made  of  his  subject,  upon  that  wide  intel- 
lectual surface  over  which  he  has  diffused  the  results  of  his 
denominational  inquiries. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  to  have  in  mind,  the  position  from 
which  he  has  taken  his  survey  of  Wesley  and  Methodism.  It 
is  peculiar.  It  is  not  that  of  Southey,  the  poet-philosopher 
and  churchman,  who,  though  clothed  with  the  dignities  of 
station  and  adorned  with  the  accomplishments  of  letters,  pos- 
sessed neither  that  profound  penetration  nor  that  genuine 
evangelism  necessary  to  his  undertaking.  Hence  his  investi- 
gations are  not  only,  in  reality,  extraneous,  but  superficial ;  his 
great  blunder  being  a  radical  misconception  of  the  interior  na- 
ture of  the  subject  which  he  attempted  to  analyze.  Nor  was 
it  that  of  Watson,  who,  though  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, both  penetration  and  spirituality,  viewed  the  same  subject 
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from  a  point  within  itself;  a  point  of  view  necessqptly  prepos- 
sessing him  in  its  favor.     It  is  a  position  rather  intermediate. 
He  is  not  obviously  a  churchman,  yet  he  is,  to  all  appearance, 
a  Christian  of  fervent  piety.     He  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  Me- 
thodist, yet  he  is  a  professed  admirer  of  the  principal  features 
of  Methodism.     He  is  not  a  poet,  yet  he  is  both  conceptive 
and  sentimental.     He  is  not  a  theologian,  yet  he  is  versed  in 
theology.     He  is  not  sectarian,  and  yet  leans  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  school.    He  is  not  so  remote  from  his  theme  as  Southey. 
He  is  not  so  near  to  it  as  Watson.     He  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, appear  to  occupy  the  stand-point  of  an  uncommitted 
Christian  philosopher,  treating  one  of  the  phases  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  fulfilling  a  plan,  long  conceived,  of  bringing 
uuder  review  all  its  principal  movements  from  the  beginning, 
with  its  aberrations  from,  and  its  approximations  to  its  grand 
central  truth.     This  position  is  sufficiently  commanding  to 
relieve  him  from  all  suspicion  of  sinister  motives,  and  place 
his  inquiries  upon  the  merit  of  their  reasoning  alone ;  a  rea- 
soning which,  from  its  gravity  and  depth,  can  be  met  neither 
with  levity  nor  dispatched  with  flippancy. 

From  what  has  just  been  observed,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  historical  prominence  which  he  assigns  Methodism  in  the 
annals  of  the  church ;  a  prominence  which  no  sectary  has 
ever  yet  assigned  it,  and  which  is  entitled  to  the  three-fold  re- 
spect of  his  position  as  an  author,  his  undoubted  information, 
and  his  unimpeached  truthfulness.  He  says,  that  it  is  "  the 
starting-point  of  our  modern  religious  history;  the  event 
whence  the  religious  epoch,  now  current,  must  date  its  com- 
mencement." We  make  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Taylor 
for  so  explicitly  asserting  a  fact  which  more  blinded,  if  not 
less  scrupulous  writers  have  totally  ignored ;  and  thus,  at  the 
very  outset,  rebuking  that  inexcusable  prejudice  which  hesi- 
tates to  give  it  even  a  dim  and  fading  back-ground  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical panorama  of  the  age. 

To  avoid  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  we  most 
observe,  that  it  is  not  Methodism  in  general  of  which  he  speaks. 
It  is  that  "of  the  last  century,"  beginning  with  the  labors  and 
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closing  with  the  death  of  John  Wesley.  He  specifically  dis- 
avows confounding  this  with  any  subsequent  religious  move- 
ment under  that  name,  except  only  as  "  predictive"  of  some 
future,  undefined  development,  not  of  technical  Methodism, 
but  of  Christianity  itself,  which  he  chooses  to  designate  by 
that  honored  appellation. 

Some  characteristic  speculations,  as  to  the  periodic  cycle  of 
great  mental  revolutions,  introduce  the  section  on  "  Methodism, 
as  related  to  the  present  time."  Intervals  of  "  forty  and  fifty 
years"  are  affirmed  to  have  been  the  usual  limits  within  which 
they  are  confined.  Assuming  that  these  revolutions  always 
originate  in  the  minds  of  "  two  or  three  individual  men,"  and 
not  that  of  any  one  man,  (an  hypothesis  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  for  the  case  before  him,)  he  thinks  it  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  that  "  a  term  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  gives  the  extreme  limits  of  the  personal 
energy  and  influence  of  any  such  band  of  men."  Admitting 
these  two  assumptions,  first,  of  the  period,  and  secondly,  of 
the  origin  of  such  revolutions,  the  explanation  may  be  admit- 
ted as  plausible.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  admit  either,  as 
historically  true.  Is  it  a  fact,  that  all  great  mental  revolutions 
have  reached  their  climax  and  abated  within  fifty  years  ?  Did 
the  great  revolution  introduced  by  the  Baconian  philosophy 
subside  with  the  death  of  its  author  ?  Did  that  of  Moham- 
med decline  with  the  life  of  the  prophet  ?  Every  reader  will 
answer,  no.  These  entire  periods  were  only  the  salient  points 
of  those  mental  revolutions ;  not  to  mention  any  inspired  ex- 
amples. Is  it  true,  that  such  revolutions  arise  simultaneously 
in  the  minds  of  several  men,  or  most  frequently  in  the  mind  of 
one  man  ?  Discoveries  in  science  and  presentiments  of  great 
events  have  sometimes  simultaneously  occurred,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  source,  the  fons  et  origo,  of  any  great  mental  revo- 
lutions can  thus  be  traced.  They  generally,  if  not  always, 
are  the  product  of  some  master  mind,  around  which  others  are 
the  first  to  arrange  themselves,  as  in  the  instances  cited  above. 
And  besides,  the  author's  hypothesis  has  an  internal  improba- 
bility.    To  give  intensity  to  any  such  movement,  it  seems  to 
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be  a  necessity  that  it  possess  unity  in  its  source.     It  receives 
its  concentration  and  its  energy  from  that  fact. 

The  very  first  assumption  of  Mr.  Taylor  concerning  the 
Methodism  of  the  18th  century,  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous, 
that  is  ;  that  it  holds  only  a  technical  relation  to  the  Metho- 
dism of  the  present  day,  and  that  this  fact  gives  him  a  pecu- 
liar advantage  in  subjecting  it  to  his  scrutiny.  We  do  not  set 
out  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Taylor's  principles,  but  a  latent 
error  in  the  very  commencement,  especially  such  as  this,  gives 
type  to  his  subsequent  speculations.  The  assumption  cer- 
tainly gives  him  the  apparent  advantage  of  evading  a  conflict 
with  an  existing  powerful  denomination ;  and  one  can  scarcely 
repress  the  apprehension  that  such  a  desire  inadvertently  be- 
trayed him  into  this  fictitious  distinction  ;  a  distinction  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  entitle  him  to  speak  with  a  freedom 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  hazard.  He  accordingly  speaks 
not  only  with  caution,  but  with  courtesy,  of  existing  Metho- 
dism, while  in  respect  to  primitive  Methodism  he  indulges  in  a 
vein  of  sufficient  severity.  But  this  distinction  is  not  sustained 
by  him,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  fallacy.  Is  the  following  assertion 
true ;  true,  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  the  author  ? 

"No  disparagement  to  that  body  of  eminently  useful  men  who  now,  in 
their  stations,  farm  the  spiritual  inheritance  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  is  intended,  when  we  affirm,  that  their  own  peculiar  relationship 
to  those  men,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  their  communion,  appears  to  the 
eye  of  an  impartial  bystander,  to  be  made  up  more  of  what  is  technical,  or 
conventional,  than  of  what  is  substantial,  in  a  purely  religious  sense."  P. 
11. 

Is  not  the  substance  of  Methodism,  in  a  purely  religious 
sense,  identically  the  same  now  as  formerly?  Or  is  it  so 
changed  that  nothing  but  technicalities  perserve  its  memory. 
What  then  is  its  substance  ?  We  shall  learn  from  him  on  page 
137.  If  we  shall  prove  that  the  change  is  only  technical,  we 
shall  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  his  own  testimony.  So  far 
as  the  actors  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted  are 
concerned,  they  may  be  viewed  in  a  different  light,  but  Me- 
thodism cannot,  as  we  shall  evince.  Their  Methodism  did 
not  expire  with  themselves. 
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To  the  qualifications,  in  general,  which  he  assigns  those  who 

>  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  question  which  he  is  about  to 
bmit,  we  may  not  demur.  He  wishes  his  tribunal  to  render  an 
prejudiced  verdict,  and  endeavors  to  prepare  them  for  a  fair 
aring  of  his  cause.  Nay,  he  would  school  himself  before 
inging  so  grave  a  question  to  the  bar  for  public  adjudication, 
le  charge  to  his  jury  is  remarkable  for  its  sagacity,  and  is 
>rthy  of  note.  The  verdict  they  will  render,  he  asserts, 
ist  inevitably  be  twofold.     It  will  contain,  first,  their  sim- 

>  decision,  which  may  be,  in  itself,  true  or  false ;  and  se- 
odly,  it  will  reflect,  infallibly,  the  state  of  their  own  minds. 
ius  while  passing  a  judgment  upon  the  defendant  they  will 
th  equal  certainty  pass  judgment  upon  themselves.  "  We 
side,  in  each  instance,"  he  says,  '•  according  to  our  own 
(positions,  our  principles,  and  our  moral  condition."  His 
istration  of  this  reciprocal  character  of  our  judgments  is 
th  striking  and  beautiful. 

*  The  metallic  reflector  which  the  astronomer  presents  to  the  celestial 
d  may  image  the  bright  objects  before  it  truly  or  falsely,  clearly  or  dimly ; 
;  infallibly  it  gives  notice  of  any  flaws  that  mar  its  own  surface,  and  tells 
its  own  variations  from  an  exact  parabolic  figure." 

The  standard  by  which  we  judge  of  the  men  of  a  past  age, 
squally  true,  he  observes,  with  respect  to  the  revolutions 
tich  they  have  set  on  foot.  We  form  our  estimate  of  them 
der  the  illusion  that  our  own  stand-point  is  immoveable, 
1  that  every  thing  else  around  us  is  in  motion ;  while,  in 
t,  we  ourselves  are  "afloat  upon  the  eddying  Euphrates  of 
le."  We  resemble,  he  says,  "a  spectator  on  the  deck  of  a 
ssel  leaving  the  quay  with  the  wind  in  her  sails,  who  can* 
t  resist  the  impression  that  the  motion  which  he  observes,  is 
liy  in  the  objects  he  is  leaving,  until  he  meets  with  the 
>ck  of  the  open  sea.  This  deceptive  influence  he  depre- 
ss in  the  trial  now  pending,  with  the  caveat,  that  in  "  the 
suige  region"  of  Methodism  to  be  explored,  we  may  "  gather 
ne  sharp  lessons  of  humiliation."  To  this  ingenious,  this 
se  precaution  to  his  readers,  we  enter  only  one  demurrer, 
le  stand-point  of  our  mere  opinions  is  undoubtedly  ductus*- 
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ting,  however  stable  we  may  imagine  it  to  be ;  nor  can  we 
pronounce  a  faithfnl  judgment  until  we  ascertain  our  true  po- 
sition by  calculating,  to  speak  mechanically,  both  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  forces  by  which  we  are  affected.  Yet,  if  we 
could  indoctrinate  the  same  august  jury  before  which  our  ad- 
vocate so  eloquently  opens  his  case,  we  would  remind  them 
that  there  is  one  stand-point  which  is  not  illusive,  and  we 
should  urge  them  to  take  it  before  making  up  their  final  de- 
cision. That  stand-point  resembles  neither  "the  eddying 
Euphrates  nor  the  vessel  with  the  wind  in  her  sails."  If  they 
will  take  their  position  on  this  solid  foundation,  we  will  abide 
the  issue  without  apprehension.  Marvellous  beyond  measure 
is  it  that,  throughout  this  whole  captivating  volume,  there  is 
so  little  explicit  deference  paid  to  the  authority  of  Divine  rev- 
elation; so  little  attempt  to  sustain  its  assumptions  by  this 
sovereign  test ;  the  only  one  by  which  such  a  case  can  be 
ultimately  determined.  Where,  we  demand,  in  all  this  prose- 
cution, is  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  which  is  the  guide  both  of 
the  judge  and  the  jury  ?  The  tribunal  is  erected,  the  jury 
are  impannelled,  the  witnesses  are  sworn,  but  the  statutes  of 
the  realm  cannot  be  produced.  The  Bible  is  not  there.  What, 
then,  must  a  Christian  commonwealth  think  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  court  ?  What  respect  can  it  entertain  for  the 
mere  formality  of  an  extra-judicial  sentence  ?  We  advertise 
our  readers,  that  while  there  is  much  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Taylor,  they  will  concur  with  the  writer, 
that  he  has  substituted  the  oracular  utterances  of  a  philosoph- 
ical speculation  for  the  simple  and  convenient  dicta  of  the 
word  of  God. 

The  interval  between  the  Methodism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  present  day,  he  makes  a  point  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  his  investigations.  It  is  unquestionably 
great;  more  on  account  of  intermediate  changes  than  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  But,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  exaggerated  its 
greatness  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  we  bring  this  al- 
legation to  the  proof.  A  specimen  of  his  phraseology  will 
convince  us  of  this  species  of  fallacy.     He  says,  that  the  Me* 
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hodism  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  has  no  extant  represen- 
ative  among  as ;  that  there  are  none  now,  who  can  interpret 
ts  phrases,  or  warmly  and  forcibly  speak  of  it,  or  plead  for  it. 
is  a  reality  with  which  they  themselves  are  conversant ;  that 
i  vast  interval,  as  if  it  had  been  of  a  thousand  years,  divides 
is,  of  this  present  time,  from  the  obsolete  religious  condition 
>f  our  ecclesiastical  progenitors  of  the  last  century."     p.  17. 

Exaggeration  is  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  fundamental  faults, 
md  must  forever  mar  the  solidity,  how  much  soever  it  may 
lugment  the  effect  of  his  argument.  The  chasm  which  he 
surveys,  however  frightful,  is  neither  so  wide  nor  so  deep  as 
le  represents  it  to  be ;  for  he  leaves  not  a  bridge  to  span  nor 
i  chain  to  connect  its  opposite  banks.  Is  it  within  the  limits 
>f  history  or  of  possibility,  that  the  lapse  of  only  sixty  years 
ihould  have  so  thoroughly  annihilated  a  movement,  which  he 
limself  denotes  as  "  the  starting-point  of  our  modern  religious 
listory,"  $s  to  make  it  now  a  matter  of  conjecture,  what  was 
the  spirit  which  animated  it,  or  the  import  of  "  the  phrases" 
srhich  it  employed ;  or  to  render  the  condition  of  its  origina* 
;ors  already  "  obsolete  r"  Does  not  the  imaginary  magnitude 
)f  the  interval  contravene  his  favorite  hypothesis  of  the  trans* 
nitted  power  of  early  Methodism  ?  As  a  question  of  fact, 
nen  are  this  day  living  who  received  Methodism  from  the 
lands  of  Wesley,  both  as  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Uhurch  of  Christ ;  Wesley  and  his  contemporaries  recorded 
jvery  step  in  their  progress,  and  explained  every  doctrinal 
)hrase  which  they  employed ;  and  the  same  spirit,  though  to  a 
great  extent  modified,  actuates  Methodism  in  England,  but 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Distant  as  is  the  period,  and 
lifferent  as  are  the  circumstances  referred  to,  we  ask,  is  it  his- 
orically  true,  that  they  are  as  great  "as  if  a  thousand  years" 
lad  intervened  ?  Has  not  Mr.  Taylor  perpetrated  an  act  of 
mintentional  injustice  to  prejudice  the  jury  in  his  favor  ? 

In  proof  of  the  vast  moral  and  religious  interval  which  has 
)ccurred  since  the  death  of  Wesley,  he  instances  those  chan- 
ges which  have  affected  other  Christian  communions,  and  even 
Methodism  itself.  The  index  of  the  former  of  these,  he  thinks,  is 
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clearly  seen  in  the  wonderful  revolution  in  the  Christian  mind  of 
the  nation  concerning  the  character  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 
Sectarian  prejudices,  he  affirms,  have  so  far  yielded,  and  their 
claims  to  the  merit  of  reformers  and  benefactors  have  been  so 
far  conceded  by  the  great  majority  of  professing  Christians, 
that  no  writer  now  will  be  allowed  to  asperse  them  with  the 
satire,  or  treat  them  with  the  levity  which  were  deemed  justi- 
fiable even  thirty  years  ago.  The  public  opinion  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  world  is,  indeed,  beginning  to  do  them  jus- 
tice ;  to  retrieve  them  from  the  odium  of  misguided  zealots. 
Ecclesiastical  arrogance  and  literary  pride,  and  sectarian  bigo- 
try have  gradually  abated  their  vauntjngs,  and  awarded  to 
them  the  praise  of  great  and  good  men.  This  is  a  decided 
change  from  the  denunciatory  tone  of  the  close  of  the  last,  or 
the  opening  of  the  present  century.  But  how  this,  in  itself, 
proves  the  existence  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  revolution, 
we  cannot  perceive,  any  farther  than  the  doing  of  historic 
justice,  long  withheld,  is  an  evidence  of  such  a  revolution. 
It  argues  a  change  of  opinion  by  the  force  of  slowly  admitted 
testimony,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  argue  an  increase  of 
piety.  And  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  truth  in  the  case. 
Yet  we  gratefully  allow  that,  by  the  very  instrumentality  of 
these  men,  the  piety  of  the  whole  Christian  world  has  been 
incalculably  promoted,  and  that  the  liberality  of  their  senti- 
ments towards  Methodism  is  vastly  indebted  to  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Methodism,  he  believes,  has  so  far  lost  its  origi- 
nal features;  has  undergone  so  thorough  a  metamorphosis, 
that  a  writer  who  specifies  its  errors  and  excesses,  with  tem- 
per and  precision,  may  be  assured  of  the  approbation  of  al- 
most all  of  his  readers.  How  far  this  assurance  is  reliable, 
remains  to  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  where 
it  will  be  in  place  to  examine  it ;  where  we  will  undertake  to 
show  that  its  original  features  are  still  preserved  without  ma- 
terial alteration ;  that  Methodism  as  it  was,  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  be. 

Considering  the  changes,  here  specified,  as  favorable  to  the 
historian  of  early  Methodism ;  as  making  his  task  compara- 
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tively  easy,  he  opportunely  discovers  in  the  great  religious 
world,  one  check  to  his  future  progress.  Different  commu- 
nions are  "  many  leagues"  in  advance  of  what  they  were  sixty 
years  ago,  and  Methodism  has  essentially  refined  upon  itself, 
yet  he  cannot  expect  his  readers  to  accompany  him  with  the 
same  cordiality  as  before ;  since,  notwithstanding  their  liberal 
concessions,  and  the  sameness  of  their  creed,  there  is  an  unde- 
fined repugnance,  "an  adverse  feeling,"  in  fully  admitting  the 
substance  of  Methodism,  which,  at  least,  "  holds  the  mind  in 
suspense ;"  there  is  something,  in  the  way  of  an  unsettled  ac- 
count, to  which  they  cannot  assent ;  they  acknowledge  that 
there  is  truth  in  it,  but  shrink  back  from  it.  Our  author 
seems  here  to  be  in  a  quandary.  He  is  mystified  and  obscure 
in  expressing  what  he  might  have  said  in  a  word,  and  what 
we  will  say  for  him.  It  is  literally  true,  that  although  Meth- 
odism took  the  ground  maintained  by  the  Protestant  creed, 
and  never  departed  from  it,  and  although  it  has  vindicated  it- 
self during  these  sixty  years,  before  other  Christian  commu- 
nions,- and  has  imparted  its  genius  more  or  less  to  them,  there 
is  something  in  it  which  they  dislike,  and  which  holds  in 
abeyance  the  full  amount  of  their  approbation.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  right,  and  had  the  candor  to  state  the  fact,  though  he  has 
done  it  with  unnecessary  circumlocution.     P.  19. 

To  rid  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  this  inconvenience,  and 
to  free  his  own  position  from  misapprehension,  he  makes  three 
suppositions  amongst  which  a  choice  is  inevitable ;  one  of 
which  he  adopts  as  the  only  alternative,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences which  it  involves.  This  process  of  elimination  is 
scientific.  It  clears  the  question  of  all  but  its  naked  value ; 
at  least,  what  he  considers  to  be  such.  His  suppositions  are 
the  following,  which  we  give  in  full : 

"  First.  It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  being  true  in  the  sense  of  this 
or  that  church,  Methodism  ought  to  be  rejected  as  a  spurious  development 
of  it ;  and  that  its  founders  should  be  solemnly  denounced  as  schismatics 
and  enthusiasts. 

Or,  secondly,  that  neither  Christianity  nor  Methodism  being  true  in  its  own 
sense ;  but  both  true  in  the  much  abated  sense  of  the  recent  spiritualizing 
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philosophy,  therefore  while  both  alike  may  claim  some  kindly  regard,  an- 
ther of  them  is  entitled  to  any  submission. 

Or,  thirdly,  that  Christianity  being  true,  without  abatement,  in  its  own 
sense,  Methodism,  as  a  genuine  development  of  its  principal  elements, 
must  be  religiously  regarded  as  such ;  while  yet  it  may  be  open  to  excep- 
tions on  many  grounds,  as  the  product  of  minds  more  good  and  ferrem, 
than  always  well-ordered." 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  he  rejects  on  account  of  its 
sectarian  element.  No  particular  church  can,  in  his  judgment, 
assume  that  it  embodies  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  that 
all  others  are  "  schismatics  and  enthusiasts."  It  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  All  exclusive  pretensions  to  being  the  Church 
of  Christ  are,  per  se,  preposterous.  The  second  he  rejects  on 
account  of  its  skeptical  element.  For  although  the  modern 
spiritual  school  of  philosophy  boasts  its  reverence  for  Christi- 
anity and  all  of  its  forms,  it  regards  them  only  as  so  many 
epochs  and  stages  of  mental  development,  and  therefore  with- 
out any  Divine  authority  over  the  conscience.  The  third  he 
accepts  on  account  of  its  evangelical  element ;  that  Christi- 
anity is  true ;  that  Methodism  contained  its  most  important 
principles ;  that  it  is  exactly  so  far  worthy  of  adoption,  sub- 
ject to  many  exceptions,  inasmuch  as  it  was  "  the  product  of 
minds  more  good  and  fervent,  than  always  well-ordered." 
Bating  the  "  exceptions,"  which  we  shall  in  due  time  con- 
sider, this  is  high  ground  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  take.  It  is  as 
high  as  the  most  zealous  Methodist  ever  took ;  as  high  as  any 
man  ought  to  take.  It  required  no  little  moral  courage  to 
take  it,  and  he  seems  perfectly  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
which  it  incurs,  especially  this ;  that  the  Methodism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  part  of  God's  great  system  of  truth, 
which  has  been  going  through  successive  evolutions  with  in- 
creasing power,  from  the  commencement ;  that  it  was  a  veri- 
table manifestation  of  Christianity  itself.  His  conviction  ut- 
ters itself  in  the  following  words : 

4 « So  far  as  Methodism  truly  held  forth  Christianity,  it  was  a  signal  hold- 
ing of  it  forth ;  for  a  more  marked  utterance  of  the  gospel  has  occurred 
only  once  before  in  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries ;  and  that,  at  the  Refbr' 
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nation,  was  not  leas  disparaged  than  this  is  by  a  large  admixture  of  the 
errors  and  inconsistencies  of  its  movers  or  adherents."    P.  21. 

An  inscrutable  mystery,  he  remarks,  has  characterized  the 
progress  of  Christianity  through  the  world,  as  a  whole ;  never- 
theless it  has  received  an  especial  illustration,  since  its  origin, 
at  two  memorable  periods ;  the  Reformation  and  the  rise  of 
Methodism.  The  one  restored  the  gospel  to  comparative  pu- 
rity, the  other  restored  it  to  comparative  power.  Between 
these,  our  author  finds  a  perfect  analogy,  in  their  respective 
events ;  and  that  both,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  impor- 
tance, were  an  unfolding  of  the  grand  scheme  of  Divine  mercy 
in  bringing  mankind  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  ground  upon  which  he  feels  he 
has  safely  planted  his  feet,  he  indicates  the  method  he  will 
pursue  in  his  subsequent  inquiries;  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  originators  of  Methodism ;  of  Meth- 
odism itself:  of  its  influence  upon  other  communions,  and  its 
probable  ulterior  results  upon  the  coming  age. 

We  have  detained  the  reader,  thus  long,  upon  the  prelimi- 
nary portion  of  this  work,  with  design.  With  all  its  truth 
and  plausibility,  it  should  be  read  with  allowance.  It  is,  in 
many  instances,  specious,  but  not  sound,  and  imparts  a  delu- 
sive aspect  to  the  remaining  portion.  Moreover, 'in  all  the 
notices  we  have  seen  of  this  book,  and  we  have  seen  several 
both  British  and  American,  we  have  not  discovered  even  an 
attempted  refutation  of  its  imposing  generalities. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ART.  II. 

EZEKIEL,  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  HIS  PROPHECY. 


By  Rot.  Neliov  Head,  Norfolk,  Ya. 


Ezkkiel,  and  The  Book  of  His  Profkect  :  An  Exposition.    By  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaira.    Edinburgh:  T.  A.  T.  Clarke.    1851. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  modern  Biblical  science, 
are  aware,  that  considerable  improvement  has  been  attained  in 
the  exposition  of  Sacred  Scripture.  To  this  improvement 
the  learned  exegetical  labors  of  German  theologians  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree.  There  is  an  increasing  familiari- 
ty among  Englishmen  and  Americans  with  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature.  And,  besides,  many  of  the  best  critical 
and  expository  works  of  German  divines  have  been  translated 
into  the  English  language,  and  have  become  a  part  of  oar 
own  literature.  And  by  this  means,  the  English  expositors 
of  the  Biblo  have  been  prompted  to  a  more  thorough  and 
learned  investigation  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  prince  of  American  commentators,  the  late, 
lamented  Stuart  of  Andover,  drew  largely  both  impetus  and 
matter  for  his  numerous  exegetical  works  from  his  study  and 
knowledge  of  German  literature.  But  the  German  Biblical 
scholars  have  diffused  through  their  writings  so  much  of  the 
poison  of  infidelity,  as  for  general  purpose!,  greatly  to  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  their  philological  and  historical  learning. 
And  hence,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  best  results 
of  their  critical  labors  are  to  be  sought  in  the  writings  of 
those,  who,  familiar  with  the  lights  of  German  science,  bring 
their  rays  to  bear  upon  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  purged  by 
the  soberness  and  soundness  of  the  English  mind  from  the 
darkening  corruptions  of  rationalistic  errors.  The  American 
student  will,  however,  deprive  himself  of  much  advantage  who 
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dines  the  diligent  study  of  such  German  expositors  as  Tho- 
k,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  and  a  few  others  of  this  class, 
the  main,  he  will  find  them  sound  and  evangelical,  as  well 
deeply  skilled  in  that  kind  of  learning,  which,  united  with 
;lowing  piety,  best  qualifies  a  divine  for  explaining  the  ve- 
es  of  the  Bible.  And  while  he  may  find  some  things  to  ob- 
t,  even  against  these  holy  and  spiritual  writers,  he  will  find 
ich  more,  from  the  earnest  study  of  which  he  will  rise*  a 
iter  and  more  intelligent  Christian ;  and  if  he  be  a  minister 
the  Gospel,  with  invaluable  additions  of  rich  material  for 
pulpit  ministrations.  German  theology  is  particularly  rich 
Old  Testament  literature.  Against  the  Old  Testament,  ra- 
nalism  has  been  especially  virulent  and  libertine  in  its  at- 
ks!  They  perceived  that  the  New  Testament  could  not 
nd,  if  the  ancient  Scriptures  were  removed.  And  hence 
>y  most  bitterly,  and  with  a  vast  array  of  learning,  assailed 
i  credibility  of  the  venerable  writings  of  "  Moses  and  the 
jphets."  These  attacks  called  forth  equally  learned  and 
imphant  refutations  from  the  evangelical  school  of  divines. 
ius,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  whose  sleepless  eye  ever 
tches  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  sacred  oracles,  Ger- 
ny  furnishes  the  antidote  for  its  own  poison.  Many  of  the 
rks,  both  polemical  and  expository,  which  this  controversy 
ginated,  are  of  great  value  to  the  Biblical  student,  both  as 
e  defences  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as 
ps  to  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
the  spiritual  and  practical  understanding  of  its  teachings. 
d  but  for  the  study  of  those  writings,  we  think  it  not  im- 
>bable,  that  our  author  would  scarcely  have  bestowed  so  pre- 
cis a  treasure  upon  the  church,  as  his  "  Ezekiel,  and  the 
)k  of  his  prophecy :  An  exposition." 
Mr.  Pairbairn  was  already  known  to  American  scholars,  both 
an  able  translator  from  the  German  of  several  of  the  most 
luable  works,  in  "  Clarke's  Foreign  Theological  Library," 
i  by  his  original  and  able  work  on  "  The  Typology  of 
ripture."  The  investigations  of  the. learned  and  pious  act- 
or in  the  field  of  typology,  it  seems,  suggested  to  him  Che 
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special  study  of  Ezekiel,  which  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  the  "  Exposition." 

Rich,  as  is  the  English  language  in  literature  illustrative  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  surprisingly  poor  in  works  truly  and 
thoroughly  illustrative  of  the  Old,  according  to  the  lights  of 
modern  science.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  The  work  now  under  consideration,  may 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  supplying  a  desideratum  so  far  as 
that  prophet  is  concerned.  Ezekiel,  is  perhaps,  the  most  ob- 
scure of  all  the  prophets.  This  obscurity,  and  the  difficulty 
of  interpretation  thence  arising,  are  occasioned,  ehiefly  by  his 
more  copious  use  of  symbols  in  his  enunciations  of  those  grand 
and  comprehensive  visions  of  the  future,  which,  as  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  prophet  was  enabled  to  portray  for 
the  comfort  of  his  captive  brethren,  and  for  the  instruction  and 
encouragement  of  the  church  in  all  coming  ages.  Thus  in  its 
structural  qualities,  this  book  peculiarly  resembles  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John.  But  obscure  and  difficult  as  it  is,  it  is  here 
expounded  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  with  an  ability  as  rare  as  it  is 
gratifying  to  the  ardent  lover  of  "  the  true  sayings  of  God." 
Our  author  was  fully  qualified  by  his  learning  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  in  this  Exposition. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  classical  attainments,  he  is  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  German  language  and  literature. 
And  he  has  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the  lights  thrown 
upon  the  prophet  by  previous  writers,  both  of  his  own  and 
other  languages.  Especially  is  he  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Havernick  and  Hitzig.  But  while  he  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  the  commentaries  of  these  authors,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious, that,  so  far  from  slavishly  following  them,  he  finds  fre- 
quent occasions  for  subjecting  their  opinions  to  a  rigid,  an  un- 
sparing criticism.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 
is  manifest  by  the  excellent  translations  he  has  furnished,  and 
also  by  the  very  able  critical  notes  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  volume.  To  these  notes  the  student  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  may  resort  with  very  great  advantage  to  his  He 
braic  attainments. 
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The  work  before  us  is  distinguished  by  its  Strang  at)6T  ge^ 
nial  views  of  the  prophet's  wonderful  visions  qftd  predictions 
of  the  future.     Able  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  describing       ; 
the  manners,  customs,  and  localities  alluded  to  by  the  inspired  /   ' 
writers ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and  harmonizing  thetf 
formal  discrepancies,  we  have  in  abundance.     But  the  evolve- 
ment  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  felt 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  wanting  amongst  us.     The  exposition 
of  our  author  in  part  supplies  this  warn.     Some  commenta- 
ries are  distinguished  by  learned  expositions  of  particular  and 
isolated  verses  and  passages  of  sacred  scripture.     They  doubt- 
less have  their  value.     But  it  is  exceedingly  small  compared 
with  those,  which,  by  happily  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  give  a  lucid  development  and  illustration  of  those 
trains  of  thought   that  run   through  one   or   more   chapters, 
through  a  complete  prophecy,  or  an  entire  epistle.     Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  commentaries  of  Olshausen,  must  have 
often  felt  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  which  this  kind  of  ex- 
position affords  the  mind,  by  their  presentations  of  the  most 
vivid  and  glowing  pictures  of  Divine  truth;  representations 
of  the  records  of  Revelation  rising  up  and  expanding  before 
the  mental  eye  in  all  their  primal  freshness,  beauty,  and  life- 
like features.     It  is  a  similar  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and 
vividness  of  description  of  the  distinct  prophecies  and  visions 
of  Ezekiel,  which  marks  so  favorably  the  work  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn.     Deeply  versed  iu  this  method  of  appreciating  the  sa- 
cred writers,  and  aware  of  the  advantages  derived  in  this  way 
to  his  own  stores  of  Divine  knowledge,  he  strongly  urges  his 
readers  to  a  similar  method  of  pursuing  their  scriptural  inves- 
tigations.    He  says,  in  preface,  page  vi. 

44  What  we  would  impress  as  a  preliminary  lesson  upon  all  who  seek  to 
become  properly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Ezekiel,  is,  that  they  must 
go  to  them  as  a  study,  and  not  satisfy  themselves  with  a  few  snatched  and 
irregular  glances.  There  is  a  succession  in  the  order  of  the  prophet's  com- 
munications, and  a  homogeneousness  of  nature,  by  which  they  mutually 
throw  light  on  each  other ;  and,  in  particular,  the  first  great  division  of 
them  (chap,  t-xxxii)  which  is  mainly  conversant  with  judgments,  that 

Vol.  vii. — 12 
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were  soon  in  vhole,  or  in  part,  to  be  executed,  to  a  large  extent  supplies 
the  key,  by  which  the  later  announcements,  more  cheering  in  their  tone, 
but  more  remote  in  their  objects,  are  to  be  interpreted." 

By  this  connected  and  comprehensive  mode  of  studying 
the  prophet's  writings,  by  God's  gracious  assistance,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  transport  himself  upon  the  banks  of  Chebar, 
and  with  a  sympathetic  spirit,  irradiated  by  the  Bplendors  of  a 
brighter  dispensation,  so  to  gaze  upon  the  visions  of  the  vene- 
rable prophet  of  the  captivity,  as  to  realize  their  import  to 
the  minds  of  his  readers  with  a  clearness  and  an  emphasis, 
which  we  had  heretofore  deemed  impracticable  in  the  present 
imperfect  development  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  God. 

In  our  further  notice  of  Mr.  Fairbaini's  exposition,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  as  fair  a  representation  as  possible,  of  the  view 
he  takes  of  the  opening  and  closing  visions  of  Ezekiel.  The 
first  section  of  his  work  embraces  chap,  i-iii.,  1-14,  and  is 
intitled,  "  The  opening  vision,  and  the  call  therewith  connec- 
ted to  the  prophetical  office.     Introductory." 

Here,  after  showing  with  peculiar  force  and  beauty,  that 
Ezekiel  was  properly  the  only  prophet  to  the  children  of  the 
captivity ;  that  Daniel  though  he  flourished  during  the  same 
period  in  exile,  and  was  richly  furnished  with  prophetical  gifts, 
might  be  more  fitly  called  a  seer  than  a  prophet,  since  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  imparted  to  him,  was  not  given  to  fit  him 
for  the  discharge  of  a  spiritual  office,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  disclose  before  hand  coming  events  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God.  His  walk  was  among  king's  palaces  ;  his  pro- 
per  vocation  in  giving  counsel  to  princes  and  directing  the 
movements  of  an  empire.  Hence  the  revelations  vouchsafed 
to  him  had  respect  chiefly  to  the  outward  relations  of  God's 
kingdom ;  its  connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
and  their  ever-shifting  dynasties.  The  sphere  of  Ezekiel  was 
entirely  different :  his  was  the  distinctive  work  and  calling  of 
a  prophet.  He  was  of  priestly  origin,  ("  Ezekiel  the  priest, 
the  son  of  Buzi,"  v.  3,)  and  hence  consecrated  from  his  birth 
to  the  peculiar  service  of  God,  he  had  to  do  more  especially 
with  the  inward  concerns  of  God's  kingdom.     As  Daniel  was 
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called  to  raise  the  standard  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
high  places  of  the  world's  pomp  and  corruption,  so  Ezekiel 
was  called  to  battle  with  the  forms  of  evil  which  were  nest- 
ling in  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  God,  and  contend  against 
the  abominations  which  were  laying  waste  the  heritage  o/ 
his  people.  The  local  sphere  of  EzekiePs  sublime  ministry, 
was  "  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  by  the  river  Chebar ;" 
"  which  Chebar  is  universally  agreed  to  have  been  the  river 
which  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Chaboras, 
a  river  in  upper  Messopotamia,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates 
near  the  ancient  Churchemish  or  Circesium,  about  the  space 
of  two  hundred  miles  above  Babylon."  In  this  place  the 
great  body  of  the  captive  Jews  seems  to  have  been  settled. 
It  was  here  under  circumstances  peculiarly  trying  and  peril- 
ous that  the  fervent  and  energetic  Ezekiel,  was  called  "  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  Lord's  faithfulness  to  his  people,  and  by  the 
whole  tone  and  character  of  his  ministrations,  to  the  high  and 
holy  principles  of  God's  government  over  them."  After  these 
allusions  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  prophet's  mi- 
nistry, Mr.  Fairbairn  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  opening 
vision,  which  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  ministry 
to  which  he  was  now  called.  As  an  example  of  the  author's 
excellent  translations  from  the  Hebrew  we  here  give  his  ver- 
sion of  the  vision,  with  a  summary  view  of  his  exposition. 

"  4.  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  whirlwind  coming  from  the  north,  a  great 
cloud,  and  a  fire  enkindling  itself,  and  a  brightness  round  about  it  (the 
cloud),  and  from  it  (the  fire)  like  the  glance  of  shining  metal  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire.  5.  And  oat  of  the  midst  of  it  the  likeness  of  four  living 
creatures ;  and  this  was  their  appearance ;  they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
6.  And  four  faces  were  to  each,  also  four  wings  to  each  of  them.  7.  And 
their  feet  were  straight  feet ;  and  the  sole  of  their  feet  like  the  sole  of  a 
calf's  foot ;  and  they  sparkled  like  the  glitter  of  polished  brass.  8.  The 
hand  of  each  (literally  his  hand)  was  that  of  a  man  underneath  their  wings 
on  their  four  sides ;  and  they  four  had  their  faces  and  their  wings.  9, 
Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another ;  they  turned  not  when  they  went ; 
they  went  each  straight  forward.  10.  And  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces, 
there  was  the  likeness  of  a  man  and  the  likeness  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side 
to  the  four  of  them  ;  and  the  likeness  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side  to  the  four, 
and  the  likeness  of  an  eagle  to  the  four.    11.  And  their  faces  and  their 
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wings  were  separated  abore ;  two  of  each  joined  one  another,  and  two 
covering  their  bodies.    12.  And  they  went  every  one  of  them  straight  for- 
ward ;  whither  the  spirit  was  to  go  they  went ;  they  turned  not  when  they 
went.     13.  And  for  the  likeness  of  the  Hying  creatures,  their  appearance 
was  like  burning  coals  of  fire,  as  the  appearance  of  torches  ;  it  went  op 
and  down  between  the  Hying  creatures ;  and  there  was  brightness  in  the 
fire,  and  from  the  fire  went  forth  lightning.    14.  And  the  living  creatures 
ran  and  returned  like  the  appearance  of  the  meteor-flash.     15.  And  as  I 
was  looking  at  the  living  creatures,  behold  one  wheel  upon  the  earth  beside 
the  living  creatures  for  its  four  faces,  (or,  according  to  its  four  sides,  t.  c, 
as  there  was  a  side  or  direction  for  each  of  the  (bur  creatures,  so  a  wheel 
for  each  of  the  sides.)    16.  The  appearance  of  the  wheels  and  their  work 
was  like  the  glance  of  the  tartessus  stone ;  and  there  was  one  likeness  for 
the  four ;  and  their  appearance  and  their  work  was  as  if  there  was  a  wheel 
in  the  midst  of  a  wheel.    17.  When  they  went  they  went  by  their  fonr 
sides,  (or  directions,)  they  turned  not  when  they  went.     IS.  As  for  their 
rings  (felloes)  they  were  both  high  and  dreadful ;  and  their  rings  were  fall 
of  eyes  round  about  them  four.    19.  And  when  the  living  creatures  went, 
the  wheels  went  beside  them  ;  and  when  the  living  creatures  were  liAed 
up  from  off  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up.    20.  Whithersoever  the 
spirit  was  for  going,  thither  they  went ;  the  spirit  was  for  going ;  and  the 
wheels  were  lifted  up  beside  them  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures 
was  in  the  wheels.    21.  When  those  went,  they  went ;  and  when  those 
stood,  they  stood ;  and  when  those  were  lifted  up  from  off  the  earth,  the 
wheels  were  lifted  up  beside  them  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures 
was  in  the  wheels.    22.  And  above  the  heads  of  the  living  creatures  was 
the  likeness  of  the  firmament,  as  the  glitter  of  crystal,  terrible,  stretched 
over  their  heads  above.    23.  And  under  the  firmament  their  wings  erect, 
one  toward  another ;  each  one  had  two  covering  on  this  side,  and  each  one 
two  covering  on  that  side  their  bodies.    24.  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  their 
wings  as  the  noise  of  many  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty ;  when 
they  went  there  was  a  tumultuous  noise,  like  the  noise  of  a  camp ;  when 
they  stood  they  let  down  their  wings.    25.  And  there  came  a  voice  from 
above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads  when  they  stood,  and  they 
let  down  their  wings.    26.  And  above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their 
heads,  as  of  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone,  was  the  Ikeness  of  t 
throne ;  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne,  the  likeness  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  upon  it  aloft.     27.  And  I  saw  like  the  glance  of 
shining  metal,  as  the  appearance  of  fire  within  it  round  about,  from 
the  appearance  of  his  loins  and  upwards,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
his  loins  and  downwards,  I  saw  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  and 
it  was  bright  all  around.    28.  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  n 
the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round 
about.    And  I  was  looking,  and  I  fell  upon  my  face,  and  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking." 
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"  To  gather  up  now,"  says  our  author,  "  the  leading  features  and  sym- 
bolic purport  of  this  wonderful  vision,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  the 
groundwork  of  it  was  derived  from  the  patterns  of  Divine  things  in  the 
most  holy  place  of  the  temple ;  but  very  considerably  modified  and  changed 
to  suit  it  to  the  present  occasion.  Here,  also,  there  is  the  throne  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  but  not  wearing  the  humble  and  attractive  form  of  the 
mercy-seat ;  more  like  Sinai,  with  its  electric  clouds,  and  pealing  sounds, 
and  bursting  effusions  of  living  flame.  Here,  too,  are  the  composite  forms 
about  the  throne;  the  cherubim;  with  outstretched  wings  touching  each 
other ;  but  instead  of  the  two  cherubic  figures  of  the  temple,  four,  each 
with  four  hands,  four  wings,  four  faces,  looking  in  so  many  directions ; 
doubtless  with  respect  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  toward  which  the 
Divine  power  and  glory  was  going  to  manifest  itself.  These  four  are  here 
further  represented  as  peculiarly  living  creatures,  full  of  life  and  motion, 
and  not  only  with  wings  for  flight,  but  wheels  also  of  gigantic  size  beside 
them,  revolving  with  lightning  speed,  and  all  resplendent  with  the  most 
intense  brightness.  The  general  correspondence  between  what  Ezekiel 
thus  saw  in  the  visions  of  God,  and  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  temple, 
indicated,  that  it  was  the  same  God  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  in 
the  temple,  and  who  now  appeared  to  his  servant  on  the  banks  of  the  Che- 
bar  ;  while  the  differences  bespoke  certain  manifestations  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter to  be  now  at  hand,  such  as  required  to  be  less  prominently  displayed 
in  his  ordinary  procedure. 

"  1.  That  he  appeared  specially  and  peculiarly  as  the  God  of  holiness ; 
this,  first  of  all,  was  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  cherubim.  2.  This 
idea  of  holy  and  elevated  life  as  connected  with  the  presence  and  glory  of 
(rod,  was  greatly  strengthened  in  the  vision  by  the  fervid  appearance,  as  of 
metallic  brightness,  and  flashes  of  liquid  flame,  which  shone  from  and 
around  all  the  parts  and  figures  of  the  vision.  It  denoted  the  intense  and 
holy  severity  in  God's  working,  which  was  either  to  accomplish  in  the  ob- 
ject of  it  the  highest  good,  or  to  produce  the  greatest  evil.  3.  The  convic- 
tions and  impressions  which  the  vision  was  designed  to  produce,  were  still 
farther  augmented  by  the  appearance  of  wheels  of  vast  proportions  added 
to  the  cherubim,  and  the  flame-flashing  appearances.  These  wheels  set 
round  with  eyes,  emblematic  of  life,  intelligence,  and  foresight,  and  im- 
pelled by  the  same  living  spirit  which  animated  the  cherubim  themselves, 
render  palpable  to  the  view  the  gigantic  and  terrible  energy  which  was 
going  to  characterise  the  manifestations  of  the  God  of  Israel.  4.  Finally, 
above  the  cherubim  of  glory  and  their  wonderful  wheelwork,  was  seen, 
first,  the  crystal  firmament,  and  then,  above  the  firmament,  the  throne  of 
God,  on  which  he  himself  sat  in  human  form  ;  a  form  as  here  displayed, 
beaming  with  the  splendor  of  heavenly  fire,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bearing 
the  engaging  aspect  of  a  man,  and  surrounded  with  the  attractive  and 
pleasing  halo  of  the  rainbow.  In  this  shone  forth  the  mingled  majesty  and 
kindness  of  God ;  the  overawing  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gra- 
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cious  sympathy  and  regard  on  the  other,  which  was  to  distinguish  his  agen- 
cy, as  now  to  be  pat  forth  for  the  reproof  of  sin  among  the  covenant  peo- 
ple* and  the  establishment  of  truth  and  righteousness." 

Such,  then,  was  the  form  and  import  of  this  remarkable 
vision.  There  was  nothing  about  it  accidental  or  capricious ; 
all  was  wisely  adjusted  and  arranged,  so  as  to  convey  before- 
hand suitable  impressions  of  that  work  of  God,  to  which  Eze- 
kiel  was  now  called  to  devote  himself.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
he  recovered  from  the  astonishment,  which  the  bright  and 
magnificent  spectacle  produced  upon  him,  by  the  spirit  of  God 
entering  into  him  with  bracing  power  and  energy,  he  received 
the  commission  to  go  as  the  Lord's  messenger  to  his  brethren 
of  the  captivity.  The  difficulty  of  his  mission  was  indicated 
by  the  description  given  of  the  rebellious  and  degenerate  con- 
dition into  which  "  the  children  of  Israel"  were  at  that  time 
fallen.  But  to  render  the  prophet  more  fully  alive  to  what 
awaited  him  in  this  respect,  a  symbolical  action  was  added. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  a  hand  stretched  out  toward  him,  and  in 
the  hand  the  roll  of  a  book,  written  within  and  without,  but 
written  only  "  with  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe." 
I  bespoke  the  heavy  tidings  which  were  to  form  the  chief 
burden  of  his  communications  to  the  people.  The  people  un- 
reformed  by  their  crushing  afflictions,  were  yet  to  feel  still 
heavier  judgments,  before  their  proud  spirits  would  be  subdued. 
And  as  God's  representative  at  such  a  time,  and  to  such  a  peo- 
ple, Ezekiel  must  eat  the  roll,  not  literally,  indeed,  to  swallow 
it,  but  so  receive  and  appropriate  its  unsavory  contents,  that 
these  should  infuse  themselves,  as  it  were  into  his  very  mois- 
ture and  blood,  and  imbue  his  soul  with  a  feeling  of  their  re- 
ality and  importance.  Hence  the  bitter  and  sweet  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  experience  of  the  prophet ;  "  sweet  as  honey  in 
his  mouth,"  yet  afterwards  causing  him  to  go  "  in  bitterness 
in  the  heat  of  his  spirit,"  bitter  indeed  because  he  had  to  an- 
nounce a  message  and  prosecute  a  work  which  was  to  be  pe- 
culiarly painful  and  arduous ;  but  sweet  notwithstanding,  be- 
cause it  was  the  Lord's  service  in  which  he  was  to  be  engaged, 
and  a  service  which  had  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  his 
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own  mind.  In  short,  like  every  true  reformer,  and  every 
faithful  ambassador  of  heaven,  it  must  henceforth  be  his  to 
count  God's  glory  his  own  highest  good,  and  to  make  all  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  one  end,  of  fulfilling  with  joy  the  ministry  he 
had  received  from  above. 

The  close  of  this  section  is  so  fine,  and  so  suggestive  to  the 
church  and  ministry  of  the  present  eventful  times,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  entire  in  the  author's  own  stir- 
ring language* 

"  And  most  nobly  did  this  man  of  God  execute  his  high  commission, 
proving  himself  to  be  an  Ezekiel  indeed,  ('  God  strengthens,')  a  most  pow- 
erful and  effectual  instrument  of  Divine  working.  In  the  resolute  and  de- 
voted spirit  of  his  pious  ancestry,  *  he  said  not  unto  his  father  and  to  his 
mother,  I  have  seen  them ;  neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor 
know  his  own  children,  that  he  might  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Is- 
rael thy  law,'  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9.)  How  valiantly  did  his  heroic  bearing  re- 
buke the  spirit  of  despondency,  and  against  hope  still  inspire  the  hope  of 
better  days  to  come !  And  even  now,  when  he  has  long  since  rested  from 
his  labors,  may  it  not  be  an  instructive  and  soul-refreshing  thing  to  look 
back  upon  the  struggle  which  he  so  vigorously  maintained ;  to  see  him 
lifting  his  giant  form  above  the  deep  waters  of  adversity  that  surrounded 
him,  and  the  more  the  evil  prevailed,  raising  himself,  in  God's  name,  to  a 
more  determined  and  strenuous  resistance  against  it !  In  such  a  spiritual 
hero,  we  recognize  a  sign  of  the  everduring  strength  and  perpetual  revir- 
esceqce  of  the  cause  of  God,  which  like  its  divine  author,  carries  in  its 
bosom  the  element  of  eternity ;  survives  all  changes ;  amid  all  death,  lives. 
If  this  cause  should  appear  for  a  season  to  decline  and  languish,  let  us  never 
doubt  that  it  shall  rise  again  into  prosperity.  Its  winters  are  sure  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  returning  springs.  And  standing,  as  it  pre-eminently  does,  in 
the  righteous  principles,  which  have  a  witness  and  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
there  only  needs  the  consecrated  energies  of  courageous  hearts  and  strenu- 
ous arms,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  to  raise  from  the  most  oppressed  condition, 
and  turn  again  the  battle  to  the  gate.  Lord  God  of  Ezekiel,  imprint  the 
image  of  this  thy  faithful  and  devoted  servant  deep  upon  our  hearts  !  Let 
the  thought  of  his  holy  daring  and  triumphant  faith  put  to  shame  our  cow- 
ardice and  inaction  !  And  do  thou  find  for  thyself,  in  these  days  of  evil, 
many  who  shall  be  willing,  like  him,  to  make  heaven's  cause  their  own, 
and  shall  count  nothing  so  dear  to  them  as  its  prosperity  and  progress.9' 

In  our  necessarily  imperfect  review  of  so  extensive  and  im- 
]x>rtant  a  work,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  much  that 
might  be  profitably  noticed     But  having  endeavored  fairly, 
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at  least,  to  represent  the  author's  views  of  the  opening  vision, 
we  pass  on  to  the  closing  vision  of  the  prophet  contained  in  the 
last  nine  chapters  of  his  prophecies.     This  may  be  regarded 
in  some  respects  as  the  most  important  portion  of  Ezekiel's 
writings.     "  The  vision  of  the  temple,"  has  beeu  variously 
interpreted  by  commentators,  ancient  and  modern.     The  lite- 
ral and  spiritual,  with  various  modifications,  have  divided  the 
numerous  expositors  of  prophecy.     The  two  ablest  modern 
works,  and  both  of  recent  origin,  the  Commentary  of  Haver- 
nick,  and  this  of  our  author,  concur  in  the  spiritual  interpre- 
tation.    This  view  meets  our  own  cordial  approval.     And  we 
are  glad  to  find  it  so  ably  and  to  our  mind  so  conclusively 
maintained  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  against  the  literalists.     Whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  by  the  candid  inquirer  upon  portions 
of  his  argument,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether triumphantly  establishes  the  correctness  of  the  spiritual 
exposition  of  ((The  vision  of  the  temple."     And  that  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  this  important  portion  of 
sacred  Scripture,  and  key,  as  it  may  be  regarded,  to  the  right 
understanding  of  previous  visions  of  Ezekiel,  we  will  give 
first  our  author's  account  of  the  different  views  which  have 
been  entertained  of  the  vision  generally,  and  particularly  of 
the  description  of  the  temple  which  it  contains;  and  then 
present  an  abbreviated  view  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  sus- 
tains his  own  interpretation.     The  following   are   the  four 
classes  of  views  as  given  by  Mr.  Fairbairn : 

"1.  The  first  is  what  may  be  called  the  historico-litcral ;  which  takes 
all  as  a  prosaic  description  of  what  had  existed  in  the  times  immediately 
before  the  captivity,  in  connection  with  that  temple,  which  is  usually  called 
Solomon V  Ezekiel  just  delineated,  it  is  thought  by  those  who  hold  this 
view,  what  he  had  himself  seen  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  remembrance  of  thf 
former  state  of  things  might  be  preserved,  and  that  the  people  on  their  re- 
turn might  restore  it  as  nearly  as  they  could.  Such  is  the  opinion  sought 
by  a  huge  apparatus  of  learning  to  be  maintained  by  Villalpandus ;  and  he 
is  substantially  followed  by  Grotius,  Calmer,  Seeker,  in  part  also  by  the 
elder  Lowth,  Adam  Clarke,  Botteher,  Thenius,  &c.  But,  of  course,  it 
obliges  those  who  espouse  it  to  separate  between  what  is  written  respecting 
the  construction  of  the  temple  and  the  distribution  of  the  land,  as  well  s? 
some  other  things,  which  are  known  to  have  been  quite  different  in  the 
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limes  before  the  exile.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  temple  itself,  and  the 
things  immediately  connected  with  it,  making  due  allowance  for  any 
changes  that  may  bare  been  introduced,  there  are  many,  and  some  of  them 
most  palpable  contrarieties  between  what  is  known  to  bare  existed  in  the 
times  before  the  exile,  and  the  scheme  of  things  delineated  by  the  prophet. 
These  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

"  2.  The  straining  required  to  maintain  this  view,  and  its  utterly  unsat- 
isfactory nature,  gave  rise  to  another,  which  may  be  called  the  historico- 
ideal.  According  to  it,  the  pattern  exhibited  to  Ezekiel  differed  materially 
from  anything  that  previously  existed,  and  presented  for  the  first  time  what 
should  hare  been  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  though  from  the  re- 
missness and  corruption  of  the  people  it  never  was  properly  realised. 
4  The  temple  described  by  Ezekiel  should  have  been  built  by  the  new  colo- 
nists ;  the  customs  and  usages  which  he  orders  should  have  been  observed 
by  them  ;  the  division  of  the  country  should  have  been  followed  by  them. 
That  the  temple  did  not  arise  out  of  its  ruins  according  to  his  model,  and 
that  his  orders  were  in  no  manner  obeyed,  was  the  fault  of  Israel.  How 
far  were  they  behind  the  orders  of  their  first  lawgiver  Moses  ?  What 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  as  little  regarded  their  second  lawgiver  Eze- 
kiel V  So  wrote  Eichhorn,  and  of  the  same  mind  were  Dathe  and  Herder. 
But  it  is  a  view  entirely  at  variance  with  the  dimensions  assigned  to  the 
temple,  the  mode  of  the  distribution  of  the  land,  and  the  description  of  the 
river,  all  of  which  were  connected  with  physical  impossibilities  to  the  new 
colonists.  Some,  therefore,  who  hold  substantially  the  same  general  view, 
so  far  modify  it  as  to  admit  that  there  were  things  in  the  prophet's  delinea- 
tion which  could  never  have  been  intended  to  receive  a  literal  accomplish- 
ment, yet  conceive  that  the  prophet  did  not  the  less  design  to  present  in  it 
a  perfect  draught  of  what  it  was  desirable  and  proper  for  the  people  to  aim 
at.  In  so  far  as  the  actual  state  of  things  fell  short  of  this,  there  was  a 
failure  ;  but  only  in  the  realization,  not  in  the  idea  ;  and  it  was  simply  this 
last,  not  the  other,  which  was  properly  any  concern  of  the  prophets.  So 
various  of  the  older  rationalists,  (amoog  others  Doederleim,)  and  in  the 
present  day,  Hitzig.  The  view  manifestly  proceeds  on  an  abandonment  of 
the  strictly  prophetical  character  of  the  vision,  and  reduces  its  announce- 
ments to  a  sort  of  vague  and  well  meaning  anticipations  of  some  future 
good,  such  as  a  srtong  faith  and  lively  hope  might  cherish,  and  throw  into 
any  form  the  writer's  own  fancy  might  suggest.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
concurred  in  by  any  one  who  believes  that  the  prophet  spake  as  he  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  uttered  what,  according  to  its  genuine  im- 
port, must  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

"  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  view  is  the  one  we  shall  next  advert  to ;  in  its 
main  character  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  last  mentioned.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  Jewish  writers  that  the  description  of  Ezekiel  was  actually 
followed  by  the  children  of  the  captivity  as  far  as  their  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  that  Herod  also,  when  he  renovated  and  enlarged  it,  copied  after 
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the  same  pattern.  (Light  foot  Dese.  Templi,  ex.)  Bat  they  further  hold, 
that  as  this  was  necessarily  done  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  it  waits  to  be 
properly  accomplished  by  the  Messiah,  who,  when  he  appears,  shall  cause 
the  temple  to  be  reared  precisely  as  here  described,  and  cany  oat  all  the 
other  subordinate  arrangements.  A  considerable  party  has  of  late  yean 
been  springing  up  in  the  Christian  church,  especially  in  England,  who  en- 
tirely concur  in  these  Jewish  anticipations,  with  no  further  difference,  than 
that,  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  expect  the  vision  to  receire  a 
complete  and  literal  fulfillment  at  the  period  of  his  second  coming.  The 
whole  seed  of  Israel,  they  believe,  shall  then  be  restored  to  possess  anew 
the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  shall  become,  with  Christ  at  their  head, 
the  centre  of  the  light  and  glory  of  the  world,  the  temple  shall  be  rebuilt 
after  the  magnificent  pattern  shown  to  Ezekiel,  the  rites  and  ordinances  of 
worship  set  up,  and  the  land  apportioned  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  all  as  de- 
scribed in  the  closing  chapters  of  this  book.  This  opinion  has  also  found 
itB  advocates  on  the  continent ;  Hoffman,  for  example,  and  Hess,  in  hit 
letters  on  the  Apocalypse,  who  says :  <  So  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
our  Lord,  who  once  was  rejected  and  crucified  by  his  own  countrymen, 
shall  by  the  same  be  publicly  and  formally  acknowledged,  and  in  the  re- 
stored temple  shall  be  honored  ;  and  that  as  Israel  of  old  was  often  made 
to  do  service  to  the  nations  for  the  rejection  of  his  God  and  Messiah,  so 
now  the  nations  shall  be  subjected  to  him,  when  acknowledging  his  Mes- 
siah and  confiding  in  his  God.' 

•«  4.  The  last  view  is  the  Christian- spirihud,  or  typical  one,  according  to 
which  the  whole  representation  was  not  intended  to  find  either  in  •  Jewish 
or  Christian  times  an  express  and  formal  realization,  but  was  a  grand,  com- 
plicated symbol  of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for  his  church,  especially 
under  the  coming  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  From  the  fathers  down- 
wards, this  has  been  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
greater  part  have  held  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  in  particular 
among  the  reformers,  and  their  successors,  Luther,  Calvin,  Capellus,  Coe- 
cieus,  Pfeiffer,  followed  by  the  majority  of  evangelical  divines  of  our  own 
country.  But  not  a  few  also  have  combined  it  with  one  or  more  of  the 
other  opinions  specified.  Thus  Diodati,  joining  it  with  the  first,  says: 
*  Now  the  Lord  showeth  the  prophet  the  frame  of  Solomon *s  temple,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  that  the  memory  of  its  incomparable 
magnificence  might  be  preserved  in  the  church  for  a  figure  and  assistance 
of  her  spiritual  temple  in  this  world,  but  especially  in  the  celestial  glory.' 
To  the  same  effect,  Lowth  in  his  commentary  ;  and  Lightfoot  only  differs, 
in  so  far  as  he  rather  couples  the  second  view  with  the  last,  regards  the 
vision  as  intended  to  <  encourage  the  Jews  with  the  prospect  of  having  a 
temple  again,'  though  the  temple  and  its  ordinances  were  neither  formed 
after  Solomon's,  nor  designed  to  be  actually  set  up,  but  pre-figured  *  the 
enlargement,  spiritual  beauty,  and  glory  of  the  church  under  the  gospel.' 
This  is  also  the  view  adopted  by  Green  hill  in  his  work  on  Ezekiel,  who 
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supposes,  indeed,  that  tbe  vision  « represented  the  restitution  of  the  Jewish 
eharchv  their  temple,  city,  and  worship,  after  the  captirity ;'  yet  not  sim- 
ply, bat  as  they  were  types  of  the  church  under  tbe  gospel ;  for  as  we  must 
not  exclude  these,  so  we  must  know  this  is  not  the  principal  thing  inten- 
ded ;  that  which  the  vision  doth  chiefly  hold  out  to  us  is  the  building  of 
the  Christian  temple,  with  the  worship  thereof,  under  Jewish  expressions* 
which  began  to  be  accomplished  in  the  apostles'  days,  (Acts  xv.,  16.)M 
Pp.  386-389. 

Oar  author  thinks  that  Greenhill,  with  the  writers  gene- 
rally of  his  class  and  period,  failed  correctly  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  vision,  and  the  distinctive  principles  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  in  its  interpretation.  Hence  their  expo- 
sitions of  particular  parts  are  characterised  by  much  that  is 
arbitrary  and  fanciful.  The  basis  of  a  right  interpretation 
must  first  be  laid,  by  correctly  distinguishing  the  character  of 
this  species  of  composition,  and  the  relation  in  which  the 
vision  stands  to  other  portions  of  Ezekiel's  writings.  As  pre- 
paratory to  his  own  exposition,  Mr.  Fairbaira  proceeds  to  a 
careful  consideration  of  what  bears  on  these  points.  And  we 
now  address  ourselves  to  the  delicate  task  of  condensing,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  the 
original,  this  most  important  argument  for  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  Jast,  magnificent  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the  pro* 
phet  of  God,  for  the  children  of  the  captivity.  We  would 
much  rather,  in  justice  to  the  author,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  reader,  give  this  argument  in  extenso,  but  this  our 
limits  forbid. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  description 
purports  to  be  a  vision ;  a  platform  exhibited  to  the  mental 
eye  of  the  prophet  "  in  the  visions  of  God."  This  alone 
makes  it  to  be  of  an  ideal  character,  as  contradistinguished  from 
anything  that  had  ever  been  seen,  or  ever  was  to  be  found  in 
actual  existence,  after  the  precise  form  given  to  it  in  the  de- 
scription. Such  we  have  uniformly  seen  to  be  the  character 
of  the  earlier  visions  imparted  to  the  prophet.  Dathe  has 
thought  that  the  preceptive  character  of  the  vision  is  inexpli- 
cable ou  any  other  than  a  literal  view  of  the  description. 
But  our  author  meets  this  objection  by  showing,  that,  rightly 
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understood,  the  preceptive  form  of  the  revelation  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  nonrealistic  character  of  what  was  communica- 
ted, especially  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  varia-  ' 
tions  it  presents  to  the  handwriting  of  Moses.     God  has  never 
at  any  period  legislated  for  his  church  simply  by  vision ;  and 
the  laws  which  Moses  was  commissioned  to  give  in  the  wild- 
erness, were  given  by  an  authority  which  rested  formally  on 
his  office  as  different  from  the  ordinarily  prophetical,  and  on 
the  fact  that  his  communications  were  not  given  to  the  people 
by  visions.     (Numb,  xii.,  6.)     So  that  to  speak  by  way  of 
vision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  form  of  precept,  as  if 
enjoining  laws  and  ordinances  materially  differing  from  those 
of  Moses,  was  itself  a  palpable  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
ideal  character  of  the  revelation. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  form  of  the  prophet's  communi- 
cation, is  confirmed  by  the  substance  of  it ;  as  there  is  much 
in  this  that  seems  obviously  designed  to  force  on  us  the  con- 
viction of  its  ideal  character.  There  arp  things  in  the  de- 
scription, which,  taken  literally,  are  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable, and  even  involve  natural  impossibilities.  Au  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Lightfoot ; 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  holy  ground,  as  giveu  by  the  pro- 
phet, are  "incomparably  greater  than  Mount  Moriah  divers 
times  over;"  and  that  Ezekiel's  temple  is  larger  than  the 
whole  earthly  Jerusalem,  and  his  Jerusalem  larger  than  all  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  statement  of  Lightfoot,  our  author 
shows  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Robinson's  researches,  to  be  so 
nearly  correct,  as  to  justify  the  strong  conclusion,  that 

"  The  measurements  of  the  prophet  were  made  to  involve  a  literal  in- 
congruity, as  did  also  the  literal  extravagances  of  the  last  vision,  that  men 
might  be  forced  to  look  for  something  else  than  a  literal  accomplishment v 

Mr.  Fairbairn  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  remark,  that 
some  may  be  disposed  to  imagine,  that  as  they  expect  certain 
physical  changes  to  be  wrought  upon  the  land  before  the  pro- 
phecy can  be  fulfilled,  these  may  be  adjusted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  admit  of  the  prophet's  measurements  being  literally 
applied.     But  this  is  shown  to  be  a  mere  evasion.     The  boon- 
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laries  <ff  the  land  itself  are  given,  and  these  agree  exactly 
with  those  laid  down  by  Moses,  and  as  the  measurements  of 
the  temple  and  city  are  in  proportion  to  these  of  such  extra* 
vagant  dimensions,  so  no  alterations  can  be  made  on  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  country  that  could  adjust  the  one  to  the 
other.     The  impossibility  of  the  literal  view,  is  shown  further, 
by  the  mode  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  equally 
divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  in  parallel  sections  running 
from  east  to  west,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each,  or  their  relative  numbers.     An  objection 
of  a  similar  kind  is  furnished  by  the  supposed  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  now,  at  least,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  natural  impossibility,  since  it  is  an  ascertained  fact 
that  such  separate  tribeships  no  longer  exist ;  in  the  course  of 
Divine  providence  they  have  been  destroyed ;  and  once  de- 
stroyed they  cannot  possibly  be  reproduced.     It  is  also  objec- 
ted to  the  literal  view,  that  the  eminence  on  which  the  vision 
of  the  temple  was  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet  is 
called  "  the  very  high  mountain ;"  for  as  this  unquestionably 
refers  to  the  old  site  of  the  temple,  the  little  eminence  on 
which  it  stood  could  only  be  designated  thus  in  a  moral  or 
ideal,  and  not  in  a  literal  sense.     Finally,  another  objection  of 
the  same  class  is  supplied  by  the  stream  issuing  from  the 
eastern  threshold  of  the  temple  and  flowing  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  which,  both  for  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  and  for  the 
quality  of  its  waters,  is  unlike  anything  that  ever  was  known 
in  Judea  or  in  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

"  Putting  all  together,"  says  Mr.  Fair  bairn,  "  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
prophet  had  taken  every  possible  precaution,  by  the  general  character  of 
the  delineation,  to  debar  the  expectation  of  a  literal  fulfilment ;  and  I  should 
despair  of  being  able  in  any  case  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  ideal  and  the  literal*  if  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  did  not  war* 
rant  us  in  looking  for  something  else  than  a  fulfilment  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  vision.' * 

A  further  consideration,  urged  by  our  author,  is  this,  that 
the  vision  of  the  prophet,  as  it  must,  if  understood  lite- 
rally, imply  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  ceremonials  of 
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Judaism,  so  it  inevitably  places  the  prophet  in  direct ta>ntr*» 
diction  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  For  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  taught  as  plainly  as  language  oould  do  it  the 
entire  and  total  cessation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship, and  on  grounds  which  are  not  of  temporary,  but  of  per- 
manent validity  and  force.  This  he  confirms  by  special  cita- 
tions from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  as  we 
find  the  apostles  arguing  at  length,  as  is  done  especially  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  the  disannulling  of  the  old  covenant 
with  its  Aaronic  priesthood  and  carnal  ordinances,  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  holding,  either  that  the  shadowy 
services  of  Judaism  have  finally  and  forever  ceased,  or  that 
these  sacred  writers  very  much  misrepresented  their  Master's 
mind  regarding  them.  No  intelligent  and  sincere  Christian 
can  adopt  the  latter  alternative  ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  rest 
in  the  former.  And  he  will  adopt  this  conclusion  hi  the  ra- 
tional persuasion,  that,  in  the  wise  administration  of  God,  the 
laws  and  ordinances  under  which  man  is  placed,  must  be  in 
conformity  with  his  condition,  so  that  the  carnal  institutions, 
which  were  adapted  to  the  nonage  of  the  church,  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  in  proper  correspondence  with  her 
maturity  and  millennial  glory.  Thus  our  author  arrives  at  a 
perfect  justification,  by  the  explicit  statement  of  Scripture,  in 
adopting  the  strong  language  of  Douglas  on  the  Structure  of 
Prophecy,  in  which  he  says,  that, 

"  A  temple  with  sacrifices  now.  would  be  the  most  daring  denial  of  the 
all-sutficicncy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ*  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of 
his  atonement.  He  who  sacrificed  before,  confessed  the  Messiah  ;  he  who 
should  sacrifice  now.  would  most  solemnly  and  sacrilegiously  deny  him." 

Having  by  these  considerations,  settled  his  convictions,  of 
the  exclusively  ideal  character  of  the  description  in  this  last 
vision,  our  author  advances  a  step  further,  and  affirms,  that  the 
idealism  here  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  earlier  visious ;  visions  which  must  ne- 
cessarily have  already  passed  into  fulfilment,  and  which. 
therefore,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  key  to  the 
v«crht  understanding  of  the  one  before  us.     The  leading  char- 
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tor  of  those  earlier  visions,  which  coincide  in  nature  with 
is,  we  have  found  to  be,  the  historical  cast  of  their  idealism. 
he  representation  of  things  to  come  is  thrown  into  the  mould 
'  something  similar  in  the  past,  and  presented  as  simply  a 
production  of  the  old,  or  a  returning  back  again  to  what  is 
ist,  only  with  such  diversities  as  might  be  necessary  to  adapt 
to  the  altered  circumstances  contemplated ;  while  still,  the 
ling  meant  was,  not  that  the  outward  form,  but  that  the  es- 
tntial  nature  of  the  past  should  revive.  The  instances  which 
s  cites  are  from  chaps,  vi ;  xx  ;  xxviii.  11-19  ;  xxix.  1-16. 
[e  contends,  that,  in  all  these  cases  of  apparent,  we  should 
Uirely  err  if  we  looked  for  an  actual,  repetition  of  the  past. 
,  is  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  events,  not  their  pre* 
Be  form,  or  external  conditions,  that  is  unfolded  to  our  view, 
'he  representation  is  of  an  ideal  kiud,  and  the  history  of  the 
ist  merely  supplies  the  mould  into  which  it  is  cast.  It  is  re- 
marked by  the  author,  that,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  guid- 
ig  light,  furnished  by  those  earlier  revelations,  where  we  can 
ampare  the  prediction  with  the  fulfilment,  in  our  investiga- 
ons  of  the  vision  before  us,  we  shall  only  be  giving  the  pro- 
het  the  benefit  of  the  common  rule,  of  interpreting  a  writer 
y  a  special  respect  to  his  own  peculiar  method,  and  explain- 
ig  the  more  obscure  by  the  more  intelligible  parts  of  his 
rritings.  As  we  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
uthor's  concluding  observations,  in  this  connection,  we  quote 
iem  entire. 

"In  all  the  other  cases  referred  to,  where  his  representation  takes  the 
>rm  of  a  revival  of  the  past,  we  see  it  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  the 
^presentation  that  is  mainly  to  be  regarded ;  and  why  should  we  expect  it 
>  be  otherwise  here  ?  Id  this  remarkable  vision  we  have  the  old  produced 
gain,  in  respect  to  what  was  most  excellent  and  glorious  in  Israel's  past 
jndition  ;  its  temple,  with  every  necessary  accompaniment  of  sacrcdness 
id  attraction ;  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  within,  the  ministra- 
oos  and  ordinances  proceeding  in  due  order  without,  the  prince  and  the 
riesthood ;  everything,  in  short,  required  to  constitute  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
acred  commonwealth,  according  to  the  ancient  patterns  of  things.  But, 
t  the  same  time,  there  are  such  changes  and  alteration  superinduced  upon 
le  old,  as  sufficiently  indicate,  that  something  far  greater  and  better  than 
tie  past  was  concealed  under  this  antiquated  form.    Not  the  coming  raatt- 
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ties  io  their  exact  nature,  could  the  prophet  as  yet  distinctly  unfold ;  whik 
the  old  dispensation  lasted,  they  must  be  thrown  into  the  narrow  and  im* 
perfect  shell  of  its  earthly  relations.    But  those,  who  lired  under  that  dis- 
pensation might  get  the  liveliest  idea  they  were  able  to  obtain  of  the  brighter 
future,  by  simply  letting  their  minds  rest  on  the  past,  as  here  modified  and 
shaped  anew  by  the  prophet ;  just  as  still,  the  highest  notions  we  can  at- 
tain to  of  the  state  of  glory,  is  by  conceiving  the  best  of  the  church's  pre- 
sent condition  refined  and  elevated  to  heavenly  perfection.    Exhibited  at 
the  time  the  vision  was,  and  constructed  as  it  is,  one  should  no  more  ex- 
pect to  see  a  risible  temple  realising  the  conditions,  and  a  re-occupied  Ca- 
naan after  the  regular  squares  and  parallelograms  of  the  prophet,  than  in 
the  case  of  Tyre  literally  dwelling  in  Eden,  and,  as  a  cherub*  occupying 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  ;  or  to  behold  Israel  sent  back  again  to  make 
trial  of  Egyptian  bondage  and  the  troubles  of  the  desert.     Whatever  might 
be  granted  in  providence  of  an  outward  conformity  to  the  plan  of  the  vis- 
ion, it  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  the  far  greater  good  really 
contemplated,  and  a  help  to  faith  in  waiting  for  its  proper  accomplishment" 
pp.  397,  398. 

But  looking  to  the  manifold  and  minute  particulars  given 
in  the  description,  to  some  it  may  appear  highly  improbable, 
that  anything  short  of  an  exact  and  literal  fulfilment  should 
have  been  intended.  Had  it  been  only  a  general  sketch  of  a 
city  and  temple,  as  in  the  60th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  other 
portions  of  prophecy,  they  could  more  easily  enter  into  the 
ideal  character  of  the  description,  and  understand  how  it  might 
chiefly  point  to  the  better  things  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
But  with  so  many  exact  measurements  before  them,  and  such 
a  great  variety  of  particulars  of  all  sorts,  they  cannot  conceive 
how  there  can  be  a  proper  fulfilment,  without  corresponding 
objective  realities.  In  our  author's  reply  to  this  he  remarks, 
that,  just  here,  we  are  met  with  another  special  characteristic 
of  the  prophet.  Above  all  the  prophetical  writers,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished, for  his  numberless  particularisms.  What  Isaiah 
depicts  with  a  few  bold  and  graphic  strokes,  Ezekiel  spreads 
over  a  series  of  chapters.  This  is  instauced  in  the  case  of 
Tyre,  which  Isaiah  despatches  with  a  striking  brevity,  while 
Ezekiel  draws  a  full-length  picture,  filling  it  up  with  all  man- 
ner of  details,  omitting  no  circumstance  that  could  augment 
her  greatness  upon  the  one  hand,  or  add  to  the  mortification 
and  completeness  of  her  downfall  on  the  other.     The  author 
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shows  that  the  same  features  were  strikingly  exhibited  in  other 
portions  of  the  prophet's  writings,  and,  indeed,  in  all  his  more 
important  delineations ;  which,  even  when  descriptive  of  ideal 
scenes  are  characterized  by  such  minute  and  varied  details  as 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  most  definitely  shaped  and 
life-like  reality. 

Now,  if  this  characteristic  of  the  prophet's  is  duly  consid- 
ered, the  difficulty  referred  to  will  vanish.  It  was  no  more 
than  might  have  been  expected,  bearing  in  mind  this  peculi- 
arity of  manner,  that,  when  about  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
glorious  future  of  God's  church  and  people,  it  should  be  drawn 
with  the  minutest  particularity.  Having  done  so  on  similar, 
bnt  less  important  occasions,  he  could  not  fail  to  do  so  here, 
when  rising  to  the  very  climax  of  all  his  revelations.  For  it  is 
by  means  of  this  very  minuteness  and  particularity  of  descrip- 
tion, that  he  seeks  pre-eminently  to  impress  us  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  Divine  certainty  of  his  revelatians,  and  to  give 
weight  and  body  to  our  apprehensions. 

As  a  further  vindication  of  his  view,  Mr.  Fairbairn  says,  it 
may  also  be  asked,  whether  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  spir- 
itual understanding  of  the  vision,  and  a  clinging  to  the  literal, 
does  not  proceed  to  a  large  extent,  from  false  notions  regarding 
the  ancient  temple  and  its  ministrations  and  ordinances  of  wor- 
ship ;  as  if  these  possessed  an  independent  value,  apart  from  the 
spiritual  truths  they  symbolically  expressed.  He  shows  on 
the  contrary  that  the  temple  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  bore 
the  impress  of  Divine  realities,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the 
worshippers  a  manifold  and  varied  instruction  respecting  the 
things  of  God's  kingdom.  It  was  an  image  and  emblem  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  itself,  both  in  respect  to  the  then  existing 
and  temporary  dispensation,  and  to  its  grander  development 
after  the  advent  of  Christ.  And  it  was  one  of  the  great  er- 
rors of  the  Jews  to  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual  significancy  of 
these  things  by  their  overweening  attachment  to  what  was 
merely  external  in  the  temple  and  its  worship.  But  bearing 
in  mind  the  typical  and  spiritual  import  of  the  temple  and  its 
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arrangements,  the  necessity  for  an  outward  and  literal  realisa- 
tion of  EzekiePs  plan  obviously  falls  to  the  ground.  For  if 
all  connected  with  it  was  ordered  and  arranged  chiefly  for  its 
symbolical  value,  why  might  not  the  description  itself  be 
given  forth  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  church  on 
account  of  what  it  contained  of  symbolical  instruction  ?  This 
argument  is  still  further  pursued  with  singular  ability  and  in- 
terest by  our  author,  and  then  he  remarks, 

"  Let  the  same  rales  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Ezekiel's  visionary 
temple,  which,  on  the  express  warrant  of  scripture,  we  apply  to  Solomon^ 
literal  one,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  show,  why,  so  far  as  the  ends  of  in- 
struction are  concerned,  the  same  great  purposes  might  not  be  served  by 
the  simple  delineation  of  the  one,  as  by  the  actual  construction  of  the  oth- 
er." 

This  line  of  reflection  is  still  further  supported,  by  refer- 
ence to  other  and  earlier  communications,  in  which  Ezekiel 
makes  much  account  of  the  symbolical  character  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  things  belonging  to  it.  Nor,  says  our  author,  is 
he  at  all  singular  in  this.  The  other  prophets  represent  the 
coming  future  with  a  reference  to  the  symbolical  places  and 
ordinances  of  the  past,  adjusting  and  modifying  these  to  suit 
their  immediate  design.  He  instances,  Jeremiah  xxxi.  38-40 
and  Isaiah  lx.  This  general  consideration,  which  we  regard  as 
peculiarly  weighty  and  convincing,  is  concluded  by  an  allusion 
to  the  two  last  chapters  of  Revelation,  in  which  our  author 
shows,  that,  we  have  a  quite  similar  vision  to  the  one  before 
us,  employed  to  set  forth  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  re- 
deemed church.  But  with  his  usual  discrimination  he  dis- 
cerns differences  in  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other.  In 
particular,  while  in  Ezekiel's  vision  the  temple  was  the  most 
prominent  figure,  in  John's  there  was  no  temple  seen. 

"  But  in  the  two  descriptions  the  same  truth  is  symbolized,  though  in  the 
last  it  appears  in  a  state  of  more  perfect  development  than  in  the  other. 
The  temple  in  Ezekiel,  with  God's  glory  returned  to  it,  bespoke  God's  pi* 
sence  among  his  people  to  sanctify  and  bless  them  ;  the  no-temple  in  John 
indicated  that  such  a  select  spot  was  no  longer  needed,  that  the  gracious 
presence  of  God  was  everywhere  seen  and  felt.  It  is  the  same  truth  is 
both,  only  in  the  latter  represented,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
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m  dispensation,  as  lew  connected  with  the  circumstantials  of  place  and 


>rm." 


Finally,  Mr.  Fairbairn  calls  attention  to  the  importance  for 
right  interpretation  of  the  vision,  of  keeping  carefully  in  view 
te  circumstances  in  which  it  was  given,  and  looking  at  it,  not 
s  from  a  New,  but  as  from  an  Old  Testament  standing-point. 
'bus  we  shall  find  that  the  prophet  speaks  chiefly  of  gospel 
mes,  but  as  one  looking  through  the  veil,  and  uttering  the 
inguage  of  legal  times.  Our  author  having  now  reached  the 
lose  of  his  able  defence  of  the  view  which  he  takes  of  Eze- 
iel's  vision  of  the  temple,  he  presents  a  summary  of  that  view, 
l  the  language  of  the  late  accomplished  Havernick,  with 
rhom  he  substantially  agrees,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
•rophet's  vision. 

*•  1.  In  the  gospel  times,  there  is  to  be  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  a  solemn 
ccopation  anew  of  his  sanctuary,  in  which  the  entire  fulness  of  the  Pi* 
ine  glory  shall  dwell  and  manifest  itself.  At  the  last,  there  is  to  rise  a 
ew  temple,  diverse  from  the  old,  to  be  made  every  way  suitable  to  that 
rand  and  lofty  intention,  and  worthy  of  it ;  in  particular,  of  vast  compass 
>r  the  new  community,  and  with  a  holiness  stretching  over  the  entire  ex* 
*nt  of  the  temple,  so  that  in  this  respect  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
istinction  between  the  different  parts.  Throughout,  every  thing  is  sub- 
scted  to  the  most  exact  and  particular  appointments ;  individual  parts,  and 
specially  such  as  had  formerly  remained  indeterminate,  obtain  now  an  im- 
lediate  divine  sanction ;  so  that  every  idea  of  any  kind  of  arbitrariness 
last  be  altogether  excluded  from  this  temple.  Accordingly,  this  sanctuary 
i  the  thoroughly  sufficient,  perfect  manifestation  of  God  for  the  salvation 
f  his  people,  (chap,  xl.-xliii.  12.) 

2.  From  this  sanctuary,  as  from  the  new  centre  of  all  religious  life,  there 
nshes  forth  an  unbounded  fulness  of  blessings  upon  the  people,  who  in 
onsequence  attain  to  a  new  condition.  There  come  also  into  being  a  new 
lorious  worship,  a  truly  acceptable  priesthood  and  theocratical  ruler,  and 
quity  and  righteousness  reign  among  the  entire  community,  who  being 
urified  from  all  stains,  rise  indeed  to  possess  the  life  that  is  in  God,  (chap 
Jiii.  13,  xlvii.  12.) 

3.  To  the  people  who  have  become  renewed  by  such  blessings,  the  Lord 
ives  the  land  of  promise  ;  Canaan  is  a  second  time  divided  among  them, 
rhere  in  perfect  harmony  and  blessed  fellowship,  they  serve  the  living  God, 
rbo  abides  and  manifests  himself  among  them,"  (chap,  xlvii.  13,  xlviii.)* 

*  Havernick  Comm.  p.  623. 
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Having  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  the  view  of  our  read- 
ers our  author's  mode  of  expounding  the  first  and  last  visions 
of  the  prophet,  we  think  these  portions  of  his  work  may  be 
regarded  as  fair  specimens  of  the  whole.  And  such  a  begin- 
ning and  close  may  well  indicate,  how  rich  a  field  of  scriptural 
exposition  intervenes.  To  that  field  the  devoted  student  of  the 
Bible  will  resort,  not  in  vain,  for  instruction,  admonition,  pi- 
ous incitement,  consolation,  and  a  rekindled  hope  for  the  coming 
glories  of  our  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Regarding  the  author's  design,  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  execution  of  his  work.  In  another  edition  he  may 
somewhat  modify  his  design,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  follow 
Ezekiel  more  thoroughly  in  all  his  utterances,  and  thus  be  led 
to  complete,  what  he  has  so  elegantly  in  part  accomplished ; 
an  entire  new  translation  of  the  prophet.  As  it  is,  we  regard 
the  work,  as  emphatically  the  exposition  of  Ezekiel,  and  feel 
a  lively  gratitude  to  Mr.  Fairbairn  for  conferring  upon  the 
church  so  precious  a  boon.  And  we  know  of  no  work  that  has 
recently  issued  from  the  English  press,  which  we  would  more 
strongly  recommend  some  of  our  enterprising  publishers  to 
reissue  in  this  country.  They  would  certainly  lay  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  love  to  search  the  scriptures,  under  last- 
ing obligations  by  so  doing. 
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ART.  III. 

A  CURSORY  VIEW  OF  THE  EVIL  TENDENCIES  OF  FASHION- 
ABLE AMUSEMENTS. 


By  B«r.  0.  B.  Pabsohs,  D.  D.,  Louiarille,  Ky. 

Whatever  is  superfluous,  in  the  practices  of  life,  and  not 
necessary  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  physical,  or  the 
expansion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual,  of  human  nature, 
may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to  be  not  only  useless,  but  per- 
nicious. That  which  is  not  a  benefit  is  ordinarily  very  apt 
to  prove  an  injury ;  nay,  we  may  go  farther  than  this,  and  say 
there  is  but  a  shadowy  difference  betwixt  negative  good  and 
positive  evil ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  therefore  not  only  both  lawful  and  right,  but 
we  must  consider  it  also  as  morally  obligatory  upon  all  good 
men  and  true,  to  throw  such  light  upon  the  pathway  of  truth 
and  error,  along  which  lies  the  journey  of  life,  as  they  may 
have  power  to  reflect,  so  that  the  evil  may  be  seen  and  avoid- 
ed, and  the  good  known  and  embraced.  That  this  is  more 
binding  upon  the  Christian  philanthropist  than  the  moral  phi- 
losopher, we  are  not  prepared  to  assert ;  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other  know  that  "  sin  abounds,"  and  whatever  is  of  sin 
is  as  demoralizing  in  its  nature  as  it  is  in  its  personality  offen- 
sive in  the  sight  of  God.  Every  unnatural  or  uncalled  for 
indulgence,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a  violation  as  well 
of  the  plain  and  simple  laws  of  humanity  as  of  the  stricter 
rules  of  moral  propriety,  and  is  a  hazard  which  exposes  to  a 
lasting  injury.  Poison  the  fountain,  and  the  stream  runs  fatal 
to  all  who  dwell  upon  its  banks  and  make  use  of  its  waters. 
The  fountain  of  nature  in  this  sense  is  the  heart  and  mind, 
withiu  which  live  and  breathe,  and  around  which  cluster  and 
stand,  in  original  and  uncontaminated  purity,  all  the  affections 
of  the  human  being.     The  array  is  heavenly,  and  the  picture 
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sublime.     Peace  and  health,  and  strength  and  beauty,  are  all 
there,  and  purity  is  the  reigning  principle.     But  cast  a  poison 
into  that  fountain,  and  how  soon  the  scene  is  changed.    Now 
madness,  and  guilt,  and  fury  reign,  and  the  "  ten  thousand  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to"  prepare  themselves  to  usurp  the  posses- 
sion.    Open  the  door  for  one  evil,  and  a  hundred  will  come  in 
company.     This  truth  is  so  universally  taught  from  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  is  so  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  there  needs  no  argument  to  sustain  it.     And  yet 
there  are  not  as  many  who  practice  upon  what  they  know  as 
the  attractive  loveliness  of  wise  and  virtuous  principles  would 
seem  to  suggest. 

It  is  said,  and  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  has  almost 
grown  to  be  an  axiom,  that  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
requires  relaxation  from  toil,  and  that  seasons  of  amusement 
are  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  health  and  strength.  That 
the  mind  needs  to  be  fed  as  well  as  the  body,  in  order  that 
the  recuperative  energies  of  the  whole  system  may  be  brought 
into  healthful  exercise  in  its  restoration  to  vigor  again,  when 
prostrated  by  labor,  is  not  denied.  All  this  is  well ;  it  is  very 
well,  because  it  is  true.  But  there  is  no  need,  on  that  ac- 
count, that  the  food  should  be  mixed  with  poison ;  that  satan 
should  have  a  hand  in  its  preparation,  or  that  it  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  cook  shops  of  evil.  This  would  be  literally 
to  "  give  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish,"  and  "  a  stone  in  place 
of  bread."  And  yet  thousands  do  it  every  day.  In  this  re- 
spect the  pleadings  in  favor  of  what  are  termed  popular  or 
fashionable  amusements,  to  which  many  resort,  and  some 
Christians  too,  "  heaven  save  the  mark !"  are  specious,  false 
and  unnecessary.  God,  of  his  munificent  grace,  has  so 
abundantly  supplied  a  healthful  and  pure  aliment  from  the 
laboratories  of  truth  and  goodness ;  so  excellent  and  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  and  satisfy  the  most  delicate  and  fastidi- 
ous sensibility,  that  there  is  no  need  to  call  upon  the  devil  for 
assistance;  or  that  he  should  be  employed  as  a  helper  of 
heaven  in  administering  the  good  providence  of  God.  Be- 
sides how  great  is  the  absurdity  in  supposing  that  strength 
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ay  sort  can  be  realized  from  a  source  whose  very  foun- 
>n  is  laid  in  essential  weakness ;  for  sin  is  weakness,  and 
iestroys.  Expect  "  ice  creams,"  fresh  and  cool,  from  the 
i  of  Plato  ;  look  for  virtuous  propriety  in  Cyprian  palaces ; 
hearken  for  holy  music  from  "  Fiddler's  Green ;"  but 
:  not  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  resuscitation  of 
ted  nature  amidst  scenes  calculated  to  destroy,  but  not  to 
.  It  may  be  said  with  much  truth,  that  such  as  turn 
9  from  the  good  things  of  God,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
educed  to  the  saloons  and  halls  of  amusement  and  folly, 
ar  the  specious  idea  of  a  necessary  relaxation  for  the  re- 
try of  their  energy,  through  such  an  instrumentality ; 
ther  attracted  thither  by  Jenny  Lind,  the  Scotch  Giant, 
ie  African  minstrels,  act  about  as  reasonably  as  they  would 
3  they  to  seek  for  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  the  pest  house 
isease;  for  moral  precepts  in  a  gambling  hell  or  loose 
lis ;  or  life  among  the  dead.  And  yet  they  do  it.  And 
ome  instances  even  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary  have 
i  drawn  into  the  vortex.  From  Jenny  Lind  to  Sontag* 
e  worshippers  of  Baal  have  fawningly  followed ;  hypo- 
sally  prostituting  their  profession  and  their  garb,  bowing 
n  before  the  shrine  of  the  syren,  and  "  crucifying  afresh," 
i  the  very  altar  of  Belial,  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory.  Are 
3  things  necessary  ?  Rather,  are  they  not  almost  as 
:ed  as  poisoning  the  mind  with  the  falsehoods  of  "  Uncle 
i's  Cabin,"  or  associating  with  the  Rev.  Brother  and  re- 
er  in  his  midnight  "  giggle"  at  the  soiree  of  (he  negro 
laders?  Both  the  Christian  and  the  moralist  stand  in- 
ed,  and  in  their  practices  of  patronage  extended  to  such 
j8,  whose  tendencies  are  evil,  and  only  evil,  they  delibe- 
y  cast  from  them  the  true  food  of  heaven,  and  like  the 
igal  of  the  Scriptures,  seek  to  fill  themselves  with  the 
sks"  of  the  swine.  "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for 
which  is  not  bread." 

may  be  written,  as  an  axiom,  that  the  tendency  of  any 
t  which  has  the  tendency,  though  but  momentarily,  to 
and  the  virtuous  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the  free  ac- 
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tion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  which  induces  the  mind 
to  look  complacently  upon  that  which  is  not  truth,  must  be 
evil.     Truth  is  the  only  faithful  element  upon  which  mind 
can  feed.     God  has  made  it  so.     All  else  therefore,  however 
pleasant  in  their  showing,  must  be  deceptive  in  their  nature 
and  deleterious  in  their  effects.     Such,  for  instance,  is  the  fatal 
habit  of  reading  novels.     Like  alcohol,  which,  taken  into  the 
system,  will  invade  the  channels  of  the  blood,- and  if  persisted 
in,  will  finally  take  possession  of  them  altogether,  casting  out 
the  healthful  curreut  and  producing  delirium  tremens.    So 
of  the  mind.     The  specious  virus  will  work  through  every  gate 
and  alley  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  until  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  thoroughly  changed,  literally  a  new  creature, 
not  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  formed  in  the  image  of  a  fallen  angel. 
Popular  amusements  conduct  to  this  effect,  and  therefore  are 
not  only  contraband  by  the  law  of  God,  but  highly  injurious 
to  those  who  indulge  them.     As  we  must  narrow  down  our 
remarks,  and  confine  them  to  specific  points,  we  will  here 
issue  our  "  pronunciamento"  and  proscription.     Our  charge 
embraces  the  theatre,  the  circus,  the  concert,  as  it  is  falsely 
called,  and  the  ball  room.     Against  these  the  purity  of  moral 
nature  rises  up,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  principle,  and  ac- 
cuses, that  they,  in  connexion  with  some  other  things,  inevi- 
tably lead  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  devotee 
into  that  same  unnatural  and  hopeless  condition  in  which  al- 
cohol plunges  the  physical.     The  effect  is  to  create  unreali- 
ties ;  to  transform  sober  men  and  women  into  fantastics ;  to 
surround  them  with  an  ideal  atmosphere,  and  make  them  the 
creatures  of  an  ideal  world  of  romance.     These  things,  in- 
dulged in  to  any  considerable  extent,  produce  this  inevitable 
effect ;  and  those  who  are  not  poisoned  and  rendered  unfit  for 
all  the  sober  purposes  of  honest  life,  especially  the  young, 
will  be  found  to  form  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.     A  moral 
mania  is  the  common  result  which  leads  the  young  gentle- 
man to  deem  it  honorable  to  sport  the  revolver,  the  poinard, 
or  the  stiletto,  and  the  young  lady  to  elope  from  her  parents 
for  the  sake  of  the  romance  of  the  act     And  both,  more  than 
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all,  to  forget  God,  though  they  may  have  been  bora  in  the 
church,  and  pillowed  upon  the  Bible.  And  yet,  Christian 
parents  sometimes  permit  their  children  to  visit  such  scenes ; 
nay  do  they  not  occasionally  go  themselves  ?  And  have  not 
even  ministers  of  the  gospel  graced  the  "  front  row  ?"  "  O 
shame  where  is  thy  blush  ?" 

In  reference  to  the  theatre,  which  by  common  consent  is 
the  most  rational,  and  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of 
profane  amusements,  but  little  good  and  much  of  evil  may  be 
said  to  mingle  in  its  composition ;  and  because  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  evil  in  the  scale,  there  are  but  few  instances  in 
which  the  good  is  not  overcome  and  made  to  "  kick  the 
beam ;"  for  the  prevailing  leaven  of  sin,  like  that  of  grace, 
is  mostly  apt,  in  the  end,  to  "  leaven  the  whole  lump."  In 
reference  to  its  relative  good,  the  case  may  be  illustrated  with 
Gratianio's  "  reasons,"  one  of  its  own  characters,  which  were 
said  to  be  "  like  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  a  bushel  of  chaff. 
You  shall  hunt  for  them  all  the  day  ere  you  find  them,  and 
when  you  have  found  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 
The  strongest  argument  that  has  ever  been  made  in  favor  of 
the  theatre,  is  the  magnificence  and  true  greatness  of  its  lite- 
rature. This,  with  a  qualification  which  we  shall  make  here- 
after, we  cheerfully  accord ;  for  in  thousands  of  instances,  it 
does,  indeed,  "  as  it  were,  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  plead  its  justification  and  sustain 
its  structure.  The  literature  of  the  drama  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  theatre,  but  will  live  wheu  the  stage  is  forgotten. 
It  is  true  the  advocates  of  the  active  drama  call  to  their  aid 
the  great  shades  of  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  and  others, 
which  at  their  bidding,  like 

"  Spirits  from  the  vasty  deep/' 

gather  in  defence  around  the  "  Temple  of  the  muses."  And 
there,  a  solemn  band,  they  would  fain,  with  their  great  genius 
and  intellect,  though  part  and  parcel  of  the  dark  ages,  protect 
it  from  the  certain  ruin  which  moral  anathema  is  about  to 
hurl  against  it.    But  this  cannot  be.    Lucifer  could  not  re- 
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tain  his  heaven  with  all  the  help  of  these  appliances,  notwith- 
standing he  was  the  "  son  of  the  morning,"  and  the  mightiest 
of  created  ones ;  for  a  necessary  ingredient  was  lacking ; 
truth  was  not  there ;  so  neither  can  these  uphold  their  ideal 
world.  Its  literature,  with  all  its  excellence  and  talent,  is  mi- 
sanctified,  and  by  consequence,  cannot  serve  as  a  competent 
support  to  keep  it  from  falling.  Like  the  pillars  in  the  temple 
of  Dagon,  the  Samson  of  truth  and  virtue  is  leaning  already 
against  the  tall  columns  of  the  theatre,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
must  perish.  But  with  all  the  genius  and  talent  displayed  in 
the  literature  of  the  stage,  there  is  a  rotten  spot  in  it,  after 
all,  which  reaches  to  its  heart.  It  is  this ;  it  is  exceedingly 
defective  in  its  morals.  Hence  it  is  dangerous  as  a  rational 
amusement.  Corrupt  even  as  the  theatre  is,  it  has  a  blush 
left  for  the  moral  prostitution  contained  in  some  of  its  best 
literary  productions,  which  ever  mantles  upon  its  face,  when 
they  are  presented  in  the  bill.  So  gms3  are  many  of  the 
scenes  in  the  greatest  works  of  the  masters,  that  they  dare 
not  attempt  to  exhibit  them,  unmodified,  upon  the  stage  of 
the  present  day.  But  he  who  sees  the  acted  play,  naturally 
desires  its  perusal  also ;  when  he  finds,  as  in  the  immodest 
scenes  of  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  Pericles  of  Tyre,  Othello,  and 
others,  that  the  literature  of  the  stage,  with  all  its  claims,  is 
as  unchaste  as  it  is  brilliant ;  a  gilded  serpent,  beautiful  but 
full  of  death.  Still,  with  Byron  and  others,  as  a  literature, 
simply,  it  will  live  on,  though  doom  be  written  upon  the  por- 
tals of  its  temple,  and  its  pillared  glory  sink  in  oblivion.  The 
argument  therefore,  as  based  upon  the  merit  of  theatrical  lite- 
rature, is  specious  and  false.  The  whole  literary  tendency  of 
the  drama,  as  well  as  its  associations,  notwithstanding  its  ad- 
vocates to  the  contrary,  is  evil,  and  only  evil.  They  who 
have  been  connected  with  it  know  this  to  be  true. 

That  there  is  a  charm  about  it,  to  the  unpracticed  mind,  is 
most  certain,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  the  syren,  which  lures  to 
destroy.  It  is  eminently  productive  of  the  following  evils,  to 
those  who  attend  its  performances.  It  suspends,  alienates,  and 
sometimes  utterly  destroys  those  acute  and  delicate  aensibili- 
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ties  of  unsophisticated  natnre  which,  if  cultured  by  grace, 
grow  and  mature  iuto  the  lofty  principles  of  virtue  and  honor. 
It  corrodes  and  poisons  the  truthful  emotions  and  feelings  of 
the  unpolluted  heart,  and  creates  a  morbid  appetite  and  insa- 
tiate desire  for  that  "  which  is  not  bread."  The  very  good 
which  we  allow  the  theatre  to  possess,  is  perhaps  after  all,  thd 
most  dangerous  property  it  possesses.  The  existence  of  an 
honest  attribute  in  a  system  of  dishonesty,  renders  that  sys- 
tem doubly  baneful  and  abhorrent  from  the  fact,  that  such  at- 
tribute is  likely  to  operate  as  a  false  guide,  and  mislead  the 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  whole.  The  correct  geography  for 
instance,  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
caused  to  pass  current  also  the  false  history  and  fictitious  per- 
sonages of  the  work.  The  polished  literature  of  the  stage, 
has  somewhat  the  same  effect.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  poison  of  the  serpent  is  not  less  fatal  because  of  the 
fascination  with  which  its  victim  is  decoyed,  nor  death  by  the 
basilisk  less  to  be  dreaded  because  it  is  conveyed  in  a  charmed 
glance.  The  modern  drama  is  properly  an  off-shoot  from  the 
past  dark  ages  of  Superstition,  Knight-Errantry,  Romanism,  and 
Chivalry.  To  these  the  stage  seemed  a  proper  accompaniment 
which,  amidst  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  was  made  to  some 
extent,  an  exponent  of  existent  things.  Hence  Shakspeare 
makes  one  of  his  chief  characters  to  say  of  the  players,  "  they 
are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  times."  The  the- 
atre is  doubtless  very  nearly  allied  to  Rome,  and  may  have 
been  at  some  period  exceedingly  useful  to  the  great  hierarchy. 
It  is  certain  that  the  paraphernalia  of  the  play  house,  and  the 
"  tom-foolery"  of  the  high  altar  bear  an  unmistakeable  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  But  the  light  of  progress,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  which  has  banished  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and 
robbed  Olympus  of  its  crown  of  Gods,  has  shown  the  tinsel 
of  the  play  house  to  be  an  unworthy  counterfeit,  and  its  at- 
mosphere, as  highly  dangerous  to  the  principles  of  truth,  hon- 
esty and  virtue.  Whatever  is  calculated  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, either  in  its  nature  or  association,  to  blunt  the  acute  sen- 
sibilities of  the  strictly  moral  and  virtuous  mind,  and  cause  it 
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to  become  insensible  and  callous  to  the  more  elevated  and  re- 
fined principles  of  Christian  obligation,  intelligence,  and  god- 
liness, must  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  conducive  to  evil. 
That  the  theatre  does  this,  to  spme  extent  at  least,  will  not 
be  denied,  even  by  its  own  professors.  Then  does  it  occupy 
no  necessary  place  in  society,  and  they  are  guilty  before  God, 
who  in  any  manner  give  it  countenance,  or  support  it. 

"  Fie  on't,  0  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely." 

Of  the  players,  and  their  general  character,  we  shall  not 
speak  in  this  essay,  but  leave  that  subject  for  another  occasion. 
Their  intercourse  with  society  is  so  limited,  with  few  excep- 
tions, that  they  exert  no  personal  influence,  for  either  good  or 
evil.  In  the  general,  they  look  upon  themselves  as  cut  off 
from  society,  and  that  the  "  procenium"  which  separates  them 
from  their  audience,  is  also,  to  a  large  extent,  the  dividing  line 
betwixt  them  and  the  world.  That  as  a  class,  they  suffer 
more  than  they  should  do,  on  account  of  the  worthlessness  of 
their  institution,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Though  for  the  most 
part  dissolute,  they  are  almost  universally  generous,  approach- 
able, and  kind ;  and  if  Christians  and  Christian  ministers,  in- 
stead of  "  passing  by  on  the  other  side,"  would  sometimes 
seek  out  these  poor  outcasts  of  community,  many  a  "  leper" 
might  be  cleansed ;  many  a  "  prodigal"  might  be  heard  to 
say,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father."  But  that  this  could 
not  be  done,  by  appearing  among  their  patrons,  and  visiting 
their  performances,  is  too  obvious,  to  require  an  argument. 
The  very  appearance  of  a  professor  of  religion,  in  the  seats  of 
the  play  house,  would  cause  at  once  the  responsive  vibration 
of  "  hypocrite,"  in  the  the  player's  mind,  which  would  render 
nugatory  any  influence  he  might  seek  to  exert.  But  if  sought 
personally,  the  case  would  be  different.  The  associations  of 
the  theatre  all  tend  to  evil,  and  evil  continually.  We  do  not 
now  allude  to  the  associations  of  the  players,  but  of  the  place. 
The  theatre  is  always  the  gathering  goal  for  the  immoral,  the 
vicious  and  the  vile  of  every  sex  and  degree.    And  for  the  ac- 
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commodation  of  such  visitants,  arrangements  are  ordinarily 
made  upon  a  large  and  brilliant  scale.  Handsome  saloons 
for  fashionable  tippling  are  there,  and  more  lofty  bar  rooms, 
for  the  commercial  exchange  of  courtezan  courtesies  and  kin- 
dred commodities,  are  always  found ;  nay  indeed,  are  consid- 
ered as  necessary,  to  the  success  of  the  profession.  It  is  no 
uncharity  then  to  say,  that  the  associations  of  the  play  house, 
are  as  destitute  of  all  morality,  as  the  Romish  church  is  of 
piety,  or  the  mother  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  of  truthful  hon- 
esty, in  her  delineations  of  Southern  character. 

The  next  in  descent  from  the  theatre  is.  the  fashionable 
concert.  (The  circus  boasts  a  different  pedigree.)  These  go 
out  from  the  stage,  and  are  the  legitimate  fruit  and  offspring  of  the 
play  house.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  said  of  the  one,  may 
be  urged  also  in  regard  to  the  other.  The  performers  are  gener- 
ally members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jenny  Lind,  Madam  Sontag,  &c,  &c,  and  their  performances 
consist  of  the  same  things  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  exhibit  on  the  stage.  The  only  difference  is,  at  the  theatre, 
the  whole  opera  or  drama  is  presented  in  all  its  parts,  by  a 
suitable  company  of  performers,  and  with  appropriate  appoint- 
ments ;  while  at  the  "  hall"  the  bill  of  fare  is  made  up,  of 
parts  and  patches,  without  the  paraphernalia  of  appointments ; 
is  presented  by  single  performers,  and  is  called  concert. 
Does  this  make  it  better  ?  The  evil  influences  of  this  kind 
of  amusement,  are  more  to  be  feared,  if  possible,  than  the  the- 
atre itself ;  for  the  reason,  that  no  popular  warning ;  no  moral 
alarm  is  sounded  in  the  name.  The  identity  of  concert  and 
theatre,  is  not  seen.     But 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet." 

In  the  instance  of  fashionable  concerts,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally gotten  up  and  accredited,  the  truth  of  the  poet's  aphorism 
is  totally  reversed  both  by  the  actor  and  spectator.  They 
have  discovered,  so  it  would  seem,  that  almost  everything  im- 
portant consists  in  the  name.  The  performer  finds  the  odium 
of  the  profession  removed  by  it,  and  she,  as  by  the  power  of 
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magic,  is  trasformed  from  the  unenviable  position  of  "  actress" 
upon  the  stage,  to  the  universally  admired  station  of  "con- 
cer tress/'  at  the  hall.  How  wonderful.  The  public,  Chris- 
tian, and  all,  have  found  it  to  be,  in  this  respect,  the  true 
"  bull  expurgatorious,"  which  has  the  power,  with  the  remo- 
val of  the  person  and  the  performance,  from  the  boards  of  one 
place,  to  the  boards  of  another,  to  cleanse  both  from  every 
moral  stain ;  so  that  everything,  however  "  begrim'd  and 
black"  before,  is  changed  to  pure  white  ,*  from  the  caroling* 
of  the  fair  German,  down  to  the  vulgar  buffoonery  of  the 
painted  Africans. 

Every  thing  is  made  acceptable  too  by  this  strange  power, 
from  "  upper-tendom"  to  "  nigger  alley ;"  and  under  its  work- 
ings, the  minister,  with  his  flock,  can  attend  without  censure, 
and  worship  together  at  the  shrine  of  the  heathen.  Strange, 
that  they  should  never  dream  that  they  were  in  the  bouse  of 
Belial ! 

." Can  such  things  be 

And  overcome  as  like  a  summer's  cloud 
Without  our  special  wonder?" 

If  upon  the  return  of  the  concert  performers  from  the  hall 
to  the  theatre  again,  where  they  ordinarily  belong,  and  their 
admirers  should  discover  upon  the  play  bills  of  the  next  day 
an  identity  of  entertainments  on  the  stage,  with  what  took 
place  at  the  hall,  is  it  not  clear  to  the  sense,  that  instead  of 
any  regret  arising,  or  compunction  of  spirit,  for  what  had 
been  done,  the  tendency  would  be  to  create  a  desire,  and  pro- 
duce a  temptation  in  the  minds  of  the  admirers,  to  go  and  see 
the  same  things  at  the  theatre  also.  "  We  saw  no  harm  in  it, 
they  would  say ;  we  were  interested  and  amused  at  the  hall ; 
now  the  same  things  are  to  be  done  at  the  play  house  ;  let  us 
go  there  too."  They  would  reason  rightly.  If  there  was  no 
harm  or  evil  in  the  one,  there  can  be  no  harm  or  evil  in  the 
other.  To  illustrate  this  principle  and  make  it  perfectly  plain, 
let  us  give  it  a  location.  The  beautiful  song  of  "  home,  sweet 
home,"  written  by  the  late  John  Howard  Payne,  Esq.,  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Tunis,  was  composed  for  the  melo-dramatic  opera 
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of  Clari,  the  maid  of  Milan ;  and  constitutes  an  important  fea- 
ture of  that  interesting  play.     Now  brother ,  who  is  a 

very  excellent  and  consistent  Christian,  heard  the  talented 

Hiss  B sing  that  enchanting  song  at  the  concert,  and  he 

was  quite  carried  away  with  it.     He  goes  up  to  the  city  of 

next  week,  and  there  he  sees  upon  the  "  posters' -  of  the 

day,  that  the  "  celebrated  opera  of  Clari,  with  all  the  original 
music,"  is  to  be  presented  at  the  theatre  that  night.  And  in 
large  capitals,  reaching  quite  across  the  bill,  he  reads  that  the 

distinguished  Miss  B will  sustain  her  favorite  character  of 

Clari,  and  sing  the  song  of  "  sweet  home." 

Brother scratches  his  head,  and  says  to  himself, 

"  that's  the  song  I  heard  at  the  concert ;  and  that's  the  lady 
too  who  sung  it  I  should  like  much  to  see  and  hear  her 
again.  If  it  was'nt  at  the  theatre  I'd  go.  Why  can't  I  go  at 
any  rate  ?  there's  nothing  sinful  in  the  walls  of  the  theatre ; 
bricks  and  mortar ;  and  I7m  sure  there  was  nothing  in  her  per- 
formances at  the  hall,  of  an  objectionable  character ;  besides 
I'm  away  from  home,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I'll  go."     Now 

the  poison  works  well.     There's  poor  brother sitting 

in  the  theatre.  How  came  he  there  ?  How  ?  ask  the  concert. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  his  being  there  ?  Why  being 
fully  committed  now,  and  his  destiny  afloat  upon  the  stream 
of  temptation,  it  will  be  wiser,  than  to  ask  of  the  "  spiritual 
rappers,"  if  we  apply  for  his  whereabouts  bye  and  bye,  among 
the  "gods  and  goddesses"  of  the  "  third  tier."  The  fashion* 
able  concert,  has  been  the  starting  point  with  hundreds,  on  the 
road  to  perdition.  The  question  arises,  can  moral,  order-lov* 
ing  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  Christians ;  those  who  respect 
the  institutions  of  the  gospel  and  desire  the  well  being  of  so- 
ciety ;  can  they  justify  themselves  before  the  world  for  bfeing 
thus  deluded  ?  If  not,  what  of  Christians  and  Christian  min- 
isters ?  How  will  they  appear,  before  God,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship?  And  what  palliation  will  they 
be  able  to  plead,  of  the  baneful  influence  of  their  example,  to 
their  charges,  in  being  found  at  profane  shows  and  concerts  ? 
And  how  many,  from  the  dim  caverns  of  doom,  will  point 
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their  phantom  fingers  at  them  as  they  pass,  and  accuse  them 
with  being  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  The  thought  is  terrible. 
The  fashionable  concert  hall  is  an  open  avenue  of  temptation, 
leading  directly  to  the  theatre ;  where  commences  the  broad 
and  travelled  pathway  of  vice,  folly,  disgrace,  and  ruin. 

In  reference  to  the  circus  and  the  ball  room,  of  which  it 
might  be  expected  an  essay  like  this  would  speak,  they  are 
almost  too  degraded  in  their  character,  and  debasing  in  their 
nature,  to  appear  upon  the  respectable  pages  of  a  sober  Quar- 
terly. If  the  tendencies  of  the  drama  and  the  concert  are 
evil,  these  are  fourfold  more  so.  The  circus  and  the  race-field, 
are  nearly  related,  and  stand  about  on  a  par  .with  each  other. 
The  jockey  of  the  course,  and  the  rider  of  the  ring,  are  al- 
most identical  characters ;  with  this  simple  difference,  the  per- 
formances of  the  one  are  made  the  subject  of  "  high  gamb- 
ling" among  roues,  while  those  of  the  other  are  bought  for 
the  sport  of  fools.  As  an  evidence  of  their  fraternity  of  feel- 
ing, these 


<< 


Birds  of  a  feather,  flock  together." 


Seldom  do  the  races  "  come  off  "  in  any  place  without  the 
attendance  also  of  the  circus.  The  argument  that  is  some- 
times put  forth  in  their  defence,  that  they  serve  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  horses,  is  too  absurd  to  notice.  Put  rogues  and 
debauchees  instead  of  horses,  and  the  argument  will  be  good. 
But  as  this  class  of  amusements  is  admitted,  by  the  perform- 
ers themselves,  to  have  but  a  kind  of  bastard  claim  to  respec- 
tability, it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  farther.  They  bear 
the  mark  of  Cain  upon  their  forefront,  and  vagabpnd  is  at- 
tached to  all  their  practices  and  associations. 

Of  the  dance,  which  belongs  to  this  category,  and  whose 
relation  to  the  circus  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  concert 
to  the  theatre,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word.  Dancing  did 
not  originate  as  an  amusement,  but  was  first  found  among  the 
obscene  and  disgusting  rites  of  the  heathen  Temple  of  Osiris 
in  Egypt.  It  would  not  do  for  us  to  go  into  any  thing  like  a 
description  of  those  rites  in  the  hearing  of  chaste  ears,  no 
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nore  than  it  would  to  explain  the  moral  theology  of  Rome  as 
{iven  by  "  Peter  Den."    Bat  if  those  who  now,  under  high 
excitement,  "  whirl  away  through  the  guilty  mazes  of  the 
lance,"  could  see  the  exact  original  character  and  workings 
>f  this,  their  favorite  amusement,  they  would  be  almost  as 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  parentage  of  their  occupation, 
is  some  of  the  u  upper  ten"  would  that  of  their  birth  and 
being,  if  from  their  graves,  in  their  "linsey  woolsey"  and 
1  cotton  jeans,"  their  progenitors  should  rise  to  visit  them. 
The  Israelites  carried  with  them  in  the  "  Exodus"  the  Egyp- 
tian dance,  which  accounts  for  its  existence  among  us  and  the 
American  Indians.     In  the  practices  of  the  latter,  it  retains 
much  of  its  original  spirit,  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  exercise  only  fit  for  savages  to  indulge  in.     In  the 
present  day.  this  amusement  is  fast  degenerating  and  passing 
from  popular  places  to  barbacues,  bagnios  and  the  parlors  of 
the  aristocracy,     Tftie  same  light  of  progress  which  finds  the 
names  of  the  Caesars  conferred  upon  butchers1  dogs,  follows 
the  dance  from  respectable  hotels  to  engine  houses,  (places  all 
too  good,)  where  not  unfrequently,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  constitute  its  company,  it  assumes  the 
mask   and    writes   upon   itself    its   own   Babylonish    name 
"mystery."      Pew  persons  of  acknowledged  respectability 
would  be  willing  to  be  found  at  a  modern  ball.     And  yet,  at 
"  soirees"  and  "  wedding  parties,"  this  "  head  and  horns"  of 
the  idolatrous  breast  of  depravity  is  sometimes  permitted  still 
to  obtrude  itself.     The  evil  tendencies  of  the  dance  are  too 
many  and  too  well  understood  to  call  for  any  lengthy  exposi- 
tion.    It  is  the  companion  of  wickedness,  and  its  favorite 
haunt  is  the  house  of  the  courtezan.     It  is  the  handmaid  of 
corruption,  and  leads  in  the  way  of  death.     The  dance  at 
home  begets  the  desire  of  the  dance  abroad ;  the  private  les- 
son leads  to  the  public  practice,  which  is  the  open  door  of 
licentiousness  and  dishonor.     The  idea  that  learning  to  dance 
imparts  ease  of  carriage  and  gracefulness  of  manners,  is  utterly 
false.     It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  gracefulness  of 
Vol.  vn. — 14 
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manner  in  the  motions  of  a  monkey,  as  in  the  "  conges"  of 
a  French  dancing  master.  It  was  the  dance  that  murdered 
the  great  forerunner  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  led  an  infatu- 
ated Herod  to  behead  "John  the  Baptist."  Its  virtues  are 
few ;  its  seductions  and  vices  many.  A  creature  of  inquity 
in  its  origin,  it  still  walks  abroad,  and  with  its  mazy  "  waltz" 
and  voluptuous  "  gallopade,"  conducts  its  deluded  votaries  far 
within  the  fatal  precincts  of  sin  and  foily.  If  they  do  not  all 
become  willing  victims  to  the  crime  of  "David"  and  the 
"  Corinthian,"  it  is  because  of  the  mercy  and  preventing  grace 
of  God. 

A  question  arises  out  of  these  premises  which  we  shall  not 
discuss,  but  simply  propound,  leaving  the  answer  with  those 
who  are  involved.  Can  a  Christian,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  peculiar  creed,  if  he  be  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  can  he,  within  the  pale  of  his  privilege  or  his  safety, 
justify  himself  in  being  a  patron  of  any'of  these  things ;  or 
visiting  any  of  these  places.  And  does  he  not  compromise 
both  his  honor  as  a  man  and  his  integrity  as  a  Christian  in 
their  indulgence,  either  on  his  own  behalf,  or  theirs  over 
whom  he  may  hold  rule  ?  An  angel  of  heaven,  in  the  midst 
of  hell,  joining  with  devils  in  their  "  dance  around  the  pit  of 
Acheron,"  and  mingling  his  voice  with  theirs  in  loud  exulta- 
tions over  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  damned,  would  hardly  be 
more  out  of  place,  or  be  guilty  of  a  greater  indiscretion,  than 
a  member  of  the  church  of  God  at  a  theatre,  a  profane  con- 
cert, a  circus,  or  a  dance  house. 
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ART.  IV. 

ZECHARIAH 


By  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  Richmond,  Va. 


(continued  from  p.  136.) 

Vision  IV.    Ch.  3. 

Joshua  the  High  Priest  before  the  angel  of  Jehotah. 

And  he  showed  me  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  standing  before  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  accuse  him.  And 
Jehotah  said  to  Satan. 

Jehovah  rebuke  thee  0  Satan  ! 

Jehotah  rebuke  thee !  he  that  chooses  Jerusalem ! 

Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from  the  fire  ? 
And  Joshua  was  clothed  in  filthy  garments  and  stood  before  the  angel. 
And  he  answered  and  spake  to  those  who  stood  before  him,  saying, 
Take  the  filthy  garments  away  from  him ;  and  he  said  to  him,  (Joshua) 
Behold  I  take  away  from  thee  thy  sins,  and  they  shall  clothe  thee 
with  festal  garments.  Then  I  said,  let  them  place  a  clean  tiara  upon 
his  head ;  and  they  placed  a  clean  tiara  upon  his  head,  and  they  put 
garments  Upon  him,  and  the  angel  of  Jehotah  was  (still)  standing 
(there.)    And  the  angel  of  Jehotah  answered  to  Joshua,  saying, 

Thus  saith  Jehotah  of  hosts, 

If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  if  thou  wilt  keep  my  laws, 

Thou  shalt  judge  my  house,  and  also  keep  my  courts, 

And  I  will  give  thee  guides  among  these  that  are  standing  here. 

Hear,  I  beseech  thee  0  Joshua,  the  high  priest, 

Thou  and  thy  colleagues  who  sit  before  thee, 

For  men  of  omen  are  they  ; 

For  behold  I  bring  my  servant,  Branch. 

For  behold  the  stone  which  I  have  laid  before  Joshua, 

Upon  this  one  stone  shall  there  be  seven  eyes, 

Behold,  carving  I  will  carve  it,  saith  Jehotah  of  hosts, 

And  I  will  remove  the  sin  of  the  land  in  one  day. 

In  that  day,  saith  Jehotah  of  hosts, 

Ye  shall  call  every  man  to  his  neighbor, 

Under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig-tree. 
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This  vision  is  of  less  obvious  interpretation  than  the  pre- 
ceding, perhaps  for  the  reason  that  its  truth  lies  nearer  the 
deepest  throbbings  of  the  human  heart.  A  sense  of  sin,  and 
a  feeling  of  hopeless  ill-desert,  is  one  of  the  deepest  emotions 
of  a  heart  that  has  been  touched  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
the  ever  recurring  state  of  the  human  heart,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  because  it  rests  on  the  ever  during  relations 
that  connect  man  and  God.  A  sense  of  sin  fairly  awakened 
produces  despair,  if  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  resources  of 
reason.  We  cannot  hope  in  God,  for  we  tremble  before  his 
justice.  Th\is  it  was  with  the  Jewish  church  at  this  time. 
They  felt  that  they  had  sinned  and  hence  had  no  ground  in 
themselves  to  hope  for  God's  favor.  They  knew  that  their 
priests  had  also  been  unfaithful,  and  hence  they  had  no  hope 
in  them.  Why  then  go  forward  with  the  temple,  when  both 
priest  and  people  must  defile  rather  than  hallow  its  courts? 
Was  it  not  presumption  to  expect  that  their  labor  would  be 
accepted  ?  These  were  the  suggestions  of  Satan  to  their 
hearts,  to  deter  them  from  their  work,  suggestions  with  which 
the  people  of  God  are  alas!  too  familiar  to  this  day.  God 
will  not  accept  so  vile  and  faithless  a  heart,  so  lame  and  muti- 
lated a  service  as  you  render  him,  says  the  tempter,  therefore 
you  had  better  abandon  it  all,  and  enjoy  sin  at  least  if  yon 
cannot  enjoy  holiness.  This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
vision.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  people  of  God,  that  their 
personal  demerit  is  no  ground  for  distrusting  the  mercy  of  God, 
for  he  receives  them  not  because  of  their  own  righteousness, 
but  that  of  another ;  and  that  at  this  particular  period,  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  priesthood  was  no  reason  for  their  destruc- 
tion and  the  overthrow  of  the  temple,  as  they  were  typical, 
and  the  end  of  their  institution  was  not  yet  served.  Such  is 
the  general  purport  of  it. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  temple.  Joshua  the  high  priest  is 
seen  standing  before  the  Divine  angel  performing  the  functions 
of  his  office.  He  is  not  as  some  suppose  arraigned  for  trial, 
with  Satan  as  his  accuser,  but  is  standing  in  his  official  char- 
acter to  represent  the  people  and  the  priesthood.     He  repre- 
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sehts  the  people  in  his  character  as  priest,  and  the  priesthood 
in  his  character  as  high  priest.  This  representative  character 
must  be  carefully  noted,  as  it  contains  the  essence  of  the  v*< 
sion.  He  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  theocratic  peo- 
ple, and  the  priestly  order  as  then  existing.  But  he  is  clothed 
in  filthy  garments,  the  common  symbol  of  sin.  Both  people 
and  priesthood  feel  that  they  are  sinful  and  unworthy,  and 
hence  fear  to  hope  for  a  blessing  from  a  holy  God  on  their 
labors.  Satan  then  stands  to  accuse  them  in  the  person  of 
their  representative,  representing  thus  these  suggestions  of 
the  tempter  to  which  we  have  alluded.  "  Tou  are  not  fit  to 
appear  before  God,  and  there  is  nothing  in  you  that  can  be 
pleasing  to  him,  therefore  abandon  his  service,  which  yon  are 
only  polluting,  and  act  out  your  character  in  your  conduct,  by 
indulging  openly  in  sin  and  rebellion." 

Here  then  God  gives  his  answer  to  the  tempter.  "  Begone, 
false  fiend !  Blacken  not  the  glorious  gospel  by  such  lying 
suggestions !  It  is  not  Jerusalem  that  chooses  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  that  chooses  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  the  burning  brand 
that  plucks  the  hand,  but  the  hand  that  plucks  it.  Hence 
though  Jerusalem,  the  people  of  God,  whom  Joshua  represents, 
are  all  covered  with  sin  as  with  a  garment,  I  have  chosen 
them  in  spite  of  this  sin,  not  that  they  should  continue  in  it, 
bat  that  they  should  be  freed  from  it." 

Then  to  show  that  it  was  not  their  righteousnesss  but  an- 
other's that  was  the  ground  of  their  acceptance,  and  that  it 
was  not  to  encourage  them  in  sin,  but  to  remove  it,  the  divine 
angel  commanded  v.  4,  that  these  filthy  garments  (the  symbol 
of  sin,)  should  be  removed,  and  festal  robes,  (the  symbol  of 
imputed  righteousness,)  should  be  put  on  him,  thus  setting 
forth  the  great  and  consoling  doctrine  of  a  gratnitous  justifi- 
cation because  of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  This  and  this 
alone  can  comfort  the  heart  of  the  penitent,  whether  a  solitary 
monk,  weeping  and  striving  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  or  a 
desponding  people  brooding  in  discouragement  over  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem. 

Here  then  the  prophet  interposes,  (v.  5,)  to  bring  to  view 
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the  second  main  thought  of  the  vision.  The  first  had  refer- 
ence to  Joshua  representing  the  whole  people,  who  are  assured 
that  God  will  not  destroy  them  because  of  their  unworthi- 
ness.  But  now  for  their  more  immediate  comfort,  to  quell 
their  fears  as  to  the  priesthood,  the  prophet  desires  a  token  to 
be  given  of  the  continuance  and  official  purity  of  this  order, 
and  hence  asks  that  a  clean  tiara  or  priestly  mitre  be  placed 
on  his  head,  to  indicate  that  this  purification  was  complete, 
both  in  its  nature  and  in  its  extent.  This  was  done,  (v.  6,) 
whilst  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  standing  there,  to  show  his 
approval  of,  and  interest  in  this  process.  Ys.  6,  7,  show  the 
conditions  annexed  to  this  forgiveness.  It  was  a  salvation  firm 
sin,  not  in  it ;  and  connected  with  obedience.  This  obedience 
then  was  connected  with  a  promise  of  reward.  This  reward 
was  judging  God's  house  and  guarding  his  courts,  which  in- 
cluded supreme  authority  in  sacred  things,  such  as  was  as- 
signed to  the  priesthood.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  wor- 
thy of  special  note.  Mahalakeim?  means  those  who  cause 
to  go,  who  guide  or  lead,  and  as  the  allusion  is  to  the  angels 
who  are  standing  by,  it  is  a  promise  of  angelic  guidance  and 
aid  in  the  path  of  duty,  such  as  we  find  elsewhere  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  cheering  encouragement 
of  this,  every  trembling  heart  can  understand. 

Y.  8,  presents  another  reason  for  encouragement.  The 
priesthood  would  not  be  destroyed  because  of  its  typical  char- 
acter. Anshee-mopheth,  means,  men  of  omen,  men  who  sha- 
dow forth  something  future,  (see  Isa.  8 :  18,  20 :  3 :)  in  other 
words  typical  men,  whose  office  foreshadows  something  to 
come.  What  this  was  is  then  declared,  "  my  servant  Branch." 
These  are  undoubted  appellations  of  the  Messiah.  He  is 
called  "  servant"  in  such  passages  as,  Isa.  42: 1,  49:  3,  60: 
10  ;  Ezek.  34 :  23,  <fcc. ;  and  Branch,  in  Jer.  23 :  5,  33 :  15. 
This  designation  is  given  to  him  to  indicate  his  original  ob- 
scurity, and  the  gradual  development  of  his  character.  The 
type  then  would  continue  until  the  coming  of  the  anti-type, 
the  order  foretokening  the  Messiah  would  not  cease  until  he 

*  It  is  the  Chaldaic  form  of  the  Hiphil  participle  of  Hftkk. 
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came,  and  hence  they  conld  go  on  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  in  which  these  priests  were  to  minister. 

Y.  9,  gives  the  reason  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  glorious 
promise.  Every  thing  seemed  so  desolate,  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  such  a  blessing,  as  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  God 
declares  that  although  his  people  were  thus  obscure  and  des- 
olate, he  had  never  lost  sight  of  them.  He  represents  his  peo- 
ple, or  the  theocracy  by  a  stone,  a  single  stone  (Ehad),  lying 
before  Joshua,  as  if  worthless.  But  he  says  that  on  this  one 
stone  are  "  seven  eyes."  Seven  being  the  number  of  perfec- 
tion, the  seven  eyes  represent  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Jehovah, 
and  show  the  sleepless  regard  which  he  bestows  upon  his 
church.  The  image  of  a  stone  was  selected,  because  the 
main  work  of  the  theocratic  people  then  was  the  erection  of 
a  temple.  God  assures  them  that  he  has  not  cast  it  aside,  but 
would  yet  polish  and  chisel  it,  and  make  it  suitable  for  its 
glorious  destiny.  The  removal  of  sin  "  in  one  day,"  refers 
to  the  perfection  of  the  atonement  to  be  made  by  the  Messiah, 
which  needs  not  daily  repetition  like  the  sacrifices  of  the 
priesthood,  but  "  by  one  offering  he  perfected  forever  them 
that  are  sanctified."     Heb.  10 :  14 

Y.  10,  refers  to  the  security  and  peace  that  should  reign  in 
the  Messianic  period,  first  in  the  heart  of  the  penitent  believer, 
then  in  the  bosom  of  the  faithful  church,  and  then  at  last  in 
the  glories  of  the  latter  day  and  heavenly  rest.  2  Kings  18: 
31  shows  that  this  was  a  familiar  image  of  prosperity  and 
peace.  Thus  as  in  all  these  visions,  the  prophet  connects  the 
present  with  the  future,  the  passing  and  perishing  with  the 
unchanging  and  eternal.     Some  of  the  doctrines  are 

(1).  The  divinity  of  Christ.  The  Jehovah  angel  of  v.  1 
is  called  Jehovah  in  v.  2,  and  this  Jehovah  angel,  as  appears 
from  other  passages,  especially  Haggai  2 :  6,  7,  and  Malachi 
3:1,  compared  with  Mark  1 : 2,  we  know  to  be  Jesus  Christ. 

(2).  Satan's  temptations  are  never  so  subtle  or  so  pow- 
erful as  when  they  assume  the  form  of  penitence  and  humil- 
ity. But  the  greatness  of  our  sin,  only  magnifies  the  great- 
ness of  the  mercy  that  pardons  it. 
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.  (3).  The  origin  of  our  salvation  and  the  ground  of  our 
hope  are  in  the  love  and  grace  of  God,  and  not  iu  our  own 
worthiness  or  merit.     Y.  2. 

(4).     We  are  saved  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ 
and  not  by  our  own  merits.     V.  4. 

(5).     A  gratuitous  justification  furnishes  no  excuse  for  in- 
action and  sin,  but  leads  to  more  entire  obedience.     Y.  7. 

(6).     Fidelity  in  God's  service  shall  be  gloriously  rewarded. 
V.  7. 

.  (7).     Angelic  guidance  shall  be  given  to  the  faithful  peo- 
ple of  God.     V.  7. 

(8).     The  ceremonial  system  of  the  O.  T.  typified  Christ. 
Y.  8. 

(9).     The  atonement  of  Christ  is  perfect,  and  needs  no  ad- 
dition of  penances  or  human  merits. 

(10).     The  tendency  of  true  religion  is  toward  peace  and 
prosperity,  to  men  iudividually  and  collectively.     Y.  10. 

Vision  V.    Ch.  4. 
The  golden  candlestick,  and  the  two  olive  tree*. 

1.  And  the  angel  who  spoke  with  me  returned,  and  awaked  me  as  a  mto 

2.  who  is  awaked  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  said  unto  me,  what  seest  thou  ? 
And  I  said,  I  have  looked  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold,  and  t 
bowl  on  the  top  of  it,  and  its  seven  lamps  upon  it,  and  seven  tubes  to 

3.  each  lamp  on  the  top  of  it :  and  two  olive  trees,  one  on  the  right  hand 

4.  of  the  bowl,  and  one  on  the  left  hand.  And  I  answered  and  spake  to 
the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  saying,  «  What  are  these  my  lord  V 

5.  Then  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  answered  and  said  unto  me, 
4  Dost  thou  not  know  what  these  are !'    And  I  said,  no,  mv  lord. 

6.  Then  he  answered  and  spake  unto  me,  saying,  This  is  the  word  of 
Jehovah  unto  Zerubhabel,  saying, 

Not  by  might,  and  not  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

7.  Who  art  thou,  thou  great  mountain  before  Zerubhabel  ? 

Be  a  plain !    He  shall  bring  forth  the  top  stone  with  shootings, 
Grace !  Grace  onto  it. 

8.  9.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me  saying,  The  hands  of  Ze» 

rubbabel  have  founded  this  house,  and  his  hands  shall  finish  it,  and 

10.  thou  shalt  know  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you.    For 

who  will  despise  the  day  of  small  things?    For  they  shaU  rejoice  aad 
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see  the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel,  these  seven  eyes  of  Jkho* 

11.  yah,  theyruo  to  and  fro  iq  the  whole  earth.    And  I  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  What  are  these  two  olive  trees  on  the  right  hand  of 

12.  the  candlestick,  and  on  the  left  ?    And  I  answered  again  and  said  unto 
him,  What  are  the  two  olive  branches  which  through  the  tubes  of  gold 

13.  pour  out  the  golden  oil  from  themselves  ?    And  he  answered  unto  me, 
saying,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  are  ?    And  I  said,  no,  my  lord, 

14.  These  are  the  two  sons  of  oil,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth. 

A  pause  seems  to  have  occurred  after  the  preceding  vision, 
and  the  prophet,  for  a  time,  to  have  relapsed  into  his  ordinary 
and  normal  state.  This  state  compared  with  the  prophetic  exta- 
cy,  was  as  sleep  to  waking ;  the  ordinary  state  of  the  soul  being 
so  insensible  to  those  impressions  that  were  made  upon  it  in 
the  prophetic  condition.  But  he  was  soon  roused  from  that 
state  by  the  angel  and  bidden  to  look.  He  saw  a  candlestick 
of  gold  with  a  bowl  on  the  top,  having  seven  lamps,  and  each 
lamp  furnished  with  seven  feeding  tubes,  making  forty-nine  in 
all,  and  two  olive  trees  standing  beside  the  candlestick,  from  the 
two  crowded  branches  of  which  the  clustering  olives  were 
pouring  a  constant  supply  of  golden  colored  oil  into  tubes  that 
led  into  the  bowl.  The  prophet  enquires  into  the  meaning  of 
this  vision  and  after  some  delay  is  told,  v.  6,  that  it  conveys 
the  truth  that  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  church,  it  is 
not  by  human  power  that  it  is  either  to  be  advanced  or  re- 
tarded, but  by  the  strength  of  God. 

The  candlestick  represented  the  Theocracy,  the  church  of 
God,  an  image  of  great  beauty,  showing  her  mission  to  be  a 
light-bearer  in  a  dark  world.  The  material,  gold,  indicated 
the  purity,  preciousness  and  indestructibleness  of  all  that  per* 
tained  to  her.  The  seven  lamps,  and  seven  times  seven  tubes 
indicated,  by  the  use  of  the  number  of  perfection,  the  mani- 
fold modes  by  which  her  light  was  to  be  given  out,  and  the 
manifold  modes  by  which  grace  was  to  be  imparted.  The 
olive  trees  represented  the  source  of  that  grace,  the  spirit  of 
God,  from  whom  comes  forth  all  supplies  of  strength  for  the 
church. 

Here  then  were  these  lamps  burning  continually,  lamps  that 
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man's  hand  did  not  make,  and  does  not  feed,  and  yet  supplied 
from  a  source  that  is  exhaustless,  the  living  trees  that  stand 
beside  the  candlestick.  Now  if  the  strength  to  do  God's 
work  comes  from  God,  the  weakness  of  man  is  no  obstacle, 
for  when  he  is  weak  then  is  he  strong.  Zerubbabel  may  have 
but  few  visible  resources,  but  the  work  was  one  that  after  all 
was  to  be  done  by  God,  and  not  by  man,  and  however  feeble 
the  church  might  seem  to  be,  there  was  more  for  her  than  against 
her.  Hence  as  the  Jew  gazed  on  this  ceaseless  flow  of  strength 
and  grace,  he  could  forget  the  feebleness  of  man  in  the  un- 
failing supply  of  the  power  of  God. 

But  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way,  like  a  great  mountain. 
These  obstacles  should  be  prostrated  like  a  plain  before  him, 
v.  7,  so  that  the  work  should  be  completed,  the  top-stone  laid, 
and  it  should  be  seen  that  all  was  of  grace.  Hence  they 
should  not  falter  in  the  work  before  them. 

Y.  10,  rebukes  them  for  despising  the  feebleness  of  the 
church  in  external  resources,  and  overlooking  her  true  glory. 
That  glory  lay  in  the  fact  that  God's  eye  (the  seven  eyes) 
was  upon  her  in  love,  and  although  those  eyes  see  all  that  is 
in  the  earth,  the  most  mighty  and  most  magnificent,  yet  they 
see  nothing  that  is  mighty  enough  to  destroy  the  church,  or 
magnificent  enough  to  eclipse  her  true  glory.  The  plummet 
(stone  of  tin,  Heb.)  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel  indicated  that 
the  work  was  there  going  forward  to  completion. 

The  meaning  of  the  olive  trees,  or  as  the  prophet  sees 
more  distinctly,  of  the  two  olive  branches,  is  next  explained. 
The  two  questions  are  asked,  and  the  first  left  unanswered  in 
vs.  11,  12,  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  duality  of  the 
olive  branches.  To  what  does  this  refer  ?  The  answer  is  to 
the  two  anointed  ones  that  minister  before  God.  Who  are 
these  ?  They  refer  to  some  standing  channel  of  blessing  from 
God,  and  are  alluded  to  again  iu  Rev.  11:3,  4,  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Without  entering  at  length  into  the  rea- 
sons for  the  opinion,  we  simply  affirm  that  they  refer  to  a  du- 
ality of  gracious  manifestation  from  God,  corresponding  to  a 
duality  of  necessity  in  the  nature  of  man.     There  are  two 
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grand  evils  to  be  overcome,  guilt  and  pollution,  and  they  de- 
mand two  standing  sources  of  blessing,  the  one  to  remove  the 
guilt  by  atonement,  the  other  to  remove  the  power  of  sin  by 
giving  a  higher  power  of  holiness.  These  two  sources  are 
embodied  in  two  official  forms,  the  only  two  that  were  con- 
nected with  the  theocracy  as  permanent  elements,  the  sacer- 
dotal and  regal  orders.  They  existed  once  in  Melchisedek 
but  were  ever  afterwards  divided,  as  in  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  &c,  <fcc,  until  the  time  of  the  Mes- 
siah who  again  combined  them  in  his  own  person,  and  who 
by  his  work,  made  his  people  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 
This  duality  marked  all  the  manifestations  of  God,  for  it 
rested  on  a  deep  necessity  of  human  nature,  and  it  was  then 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel.  Since 
then  they  were  so  essential  to  the  theocracy,  the  people  need 
not  suppose  that  God  would  allow  them  to  perish,  but  would 
continue  them  in  existence  until  he  should  come  who  was  a 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  Such  are  the  teachings 
of  this  vision,  and  some  of  its  doctrines  are : 

(1).  The  church  is  the  same  under  both  dispensations,  for 
the  promises  made  to  her  then  are  only  fulfilling  now,  show- 
ing that  then  and  now  she  was  the  same  church.  The  can- 
dlestick is  the  same,  though  the  tubes  may  be  changed,  and 
the  church  is  the  same,  though  her  official  channels  be  totally 
altered. 

(2).  It  is  not  only  unwise  but  it  is  wicked  to  be  dishear- 
tened because  of* the  external  feebleness  of  the  church,  com- 
pared with  the  work  she  has  to  do,  and  the  enemies  she  has 
to  encounter.  God  is  her  strength,  her  glory  and  her  hope, 
and  to  despair  of  her  is  to  deny  God. 

(3).  The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  the 
truth  and  power  that  God  has  lodged  in  her  organization  and 
her  ordinances,  are  still  the  standing  channels  through  which 
the  spirit  pours  the  oil  of  grace  and  strength,  and  hence  should 
both  be  kept  pure  and  unclogged. 
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Vision  VL    Ch.  5: 1-4. 
The  flying  roll. 

1 .  Then  I  turned  and  raised  my  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  a  flying  roll 

2.  And  he  (the  interpreting  angel)  said  unto  me,  "What  dost  thou  see?" 
And  I  said,  "  I  see  a  flying  roll,  in  length  twenty  cubits,  and  in  breadth 

3.  ten  cubits."    Then  he  said  unto  me, 

"  This  is  the  curse  that  goes  forth  before  the  face  of  the  whole  land, 
For  every  thief  shall  be  cut  off  according  to  this  side, 
And  every  perjurer  shall  be  cut  off  according  to  that  aide. 

4.  I  have  caused  it  to  go  forth,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
And  it  shall  go  into  the  house  of  the  thief, 

And  into  the  house  of  him  that  swears  falsely  by  my  name, 

And  it  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  it, 

And  it  consumes  their  house,  and  its  wood  and  its  atone." 

The  import  of  this  vision  is  threatening,  to  show  that  the 
object  of  the  prophet  was  to  produce  genuine  penitence.  The 
parts  are  significant.  A  roll,  probably  of  parchment,  is  seen. 
30  by  15  feet,  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  temple  porch, 
where  the  law  was  usually  read,  showing  that  it  was  author- 
itative in  its  utterance,  and  connected  with  the  theocracy. 
Being  a  written  thing,  it  showed  that  its  contents  were  sol- 
emnly determined,  beyond  all  escape  or  repeal.  It  was  flying, 
to  show  that  its  threats  were  ready  to  do  their  work,  and  des- 
cend on  every  transgressor.  It  was  unrolled,  or  the  dimensions 
could  not  have  been  seen,  to  show  that  its  warnings  were 
openly  proclaimed  to  all,  that  none  might  have  an  excuse.  It 
was  written  on  both  sides,  to  connect  it  with  the  tables  of 
the  law,  and  show  its  comprehensive  character.  One  side  de- 
nounced perjury,  a  sin  of  the  first  table,  the  other  stealing,  a 
sin  of  the  second ;  and  both  united  in  every  case  where  a 
thief  took  the  oath  of  expurgation  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
charge  of  theft.  This  hovering  curse  would  descend  in  every 
such  case,  into  the  house  of  the  offender  and  consume  even 
its  most  enduring  parts,  until  it  had  thoroughly  done  its  work 
of  destruction. 

The  immediate  application  of  this  vision  was  to  those  who 
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rero  neglecting  the  erection  of  God's  house  to  build  their 
)wn,  and  thus  robbing  God,  and  forswearing  their  obligations 
o  him.  On  such  the  prophet  declares  a  curse  shall  descend, 
hat  will  make  this  selfish  withholding  of  their  efforts  in  vain, 
"or  the  houses  they  would  build  should  be  consumed  by  God's 
vrath. 

But  the  general  teaching  of  this  symbol  is  capable  of  its 
widest  application.  Withholding  what  is  due  to  God,  either 
n  heart  or  life,  is  combined  robbery  and  perjury.  For  those 
who  thus  sin,  God  has  prepared  a  ministry  of  vengeance. 
There  is  something  most  vivid  and  appalling  in  this  image  of 
he  hovering  cnrse.  It  flies  viewless,  and  resistless,  poising  like 
i  falcon  over  her  prey,  breathing  a  ruin  the  most  dire  and  des- 
olating, and  when  the  blind  and  hardened  offender  opens  his 
ioor  to  his  ill-gotten  gains,  this  mystic  roll,  with  its  fire-tra* 
xry  of  wrath,  enters  into  his  habitation,  and  fastening  upon 
lis  cherished  idols,  begins  its  dread  work  of  retribution,  and 
ceases  not  until  the  fabric  of  his  guilty  life  has  been  totally 
ind  irremediably  consumed. 

Vision  VII.    Ch.  5:  5-11. 
The  woman  in  the  Ephah. 

5.  Then  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  went  forth,  and  said  unto  me,  Lift 
up,  I  pray  thee,  thine  eyes,  and  see  what  this  is  that  goeth  forth. 

6.  And  I  said,  What  is  this  ?  And  he  said,  This  is  the  ephah  which  goeth 

7.  forth,  and  he  said,  This  is  their  eye  in  all  the  land.  And  behold  a  tal- 
ent of  lead  was  lifted  up.    But  this  is  a  woman  that  is  sitting  in  the 

8.  midst  of  the  ephab.  And  he  said,  This  is  wickedness.  And  he  thrust 
her  down  into  the  midst  of  the  ephah,  and  he  cast  the  stone  of  lead 

9.  upon  its  mouth.  And  I  raised  my  eyes  and  saw,  and  behold  two  wo- 
men came  out,  and  the  wind  in  their  wings,  for  they  had  wings  lika 
the  wings  of  a  stork,  and  they  raised  the  ephah  between  earth  and  hear 

LO.   Ten.    And  I  said  to  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  Where  do  these 
LI.  carry  the  ephah?    And  he  said  unto  me,  to  build  for  it  a  house  in  the 

land  of  Shinar:  and  it  {the  house)  shall  be  settled  and  fixed  on  its  own 

base. 

• 

This  vision,  like  the  preceding  is  of  a  warning  character, 
and  somewhat  more  obscure  in  its  symbolical  apparatus,    A 
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dim  outline  rises  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  to  which  the  an- 
gel calls  his  attention,  but  which  he  cannot  at  first  distinctly 
make  out.  The  angel  tells  him  that  it  is  an  ephah,  a  very 
common  dry  measure  containing  about  three  pecks.  He  then 
sees  a  mass  of  lead  containing  about  a  cwt,  lifted  up  above 
the  measure,  and  on  looking  more  closely  he  sees  a  woman  in 
the  measure.  This  woman  is  then  violently  thrust  down  into 
the  measure,  and  the  mass  of  lead  laid  upon  its  mouth,  after 
which  two  winged  women  carry  it  away  into  the  land  of  Sht- 
nar,  where  it  was  to  be  permanently  deposited  in  a  house  pre- 
pared for  it  there. 

The  general  meaning  of  this  is  to  show,  that  when  the 
measure  of  the  people's  wickedness  became  full,  then  their 
punishment  should  come,  and  they  should  agaiu  be  carried  in- 
to the  land  of  their  enemies  in  exile,  not  for  seventy  yean. 
but  for  a  long  time.  As  the  flying  roll  symbolized  the  cer- 
tainty and  completeness  of  their  punishment,  so  this  vision  in- 
dicated its  swiftness  and  mode.  The  ephah  is  selected  simply 
as  a  common  dry  measure,  to  symbolize  the  thought  that  there 
is  a  certain  measure  of  sin  beyond  which  the  people  cannot 
go  with  impunity.  The  woman  sitting  in  it,  represents  the 
Jewish  people,  by  a  common  figure.  The  phrase,  "  this  is 
their  eye  in  all  the  land,"  v.  6,  simply  means,  this  is  that  to 
which  the  people  are  looking,  or  tending,  viz.,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  sin,  and  when  they  have  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  their  sin,  God  will  lay  upon  them  their  punishment. 
When  the  prophet  perceives  the  woman  in  the  measure,  he  is 
told  that  this  is  (represents)  wickedness,  i.  e.,  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  The  mass  of  lead,  symbolizes  the  heavy  judg- 
ment that  God  was  holding  over  them,  and  which  at  the  full- 
ness of  time  he  would  allow  to  fall.  Accordingly  the  wicked 
woman  is  thrust  down  into  the  small  measure,  crushed  and 
doubled  together,  and  the  heavy  weight  laid  upon  her  to  keep 
her  thus  prostrate.  Then  there  appear  two  winged  messen- 
gers, with  outstretched  pinions,  as  if  the  wind  was  raising  them 
up,  and  their  wings  were  strong  for  flight  like  those  of  the 
stork.    There  were  two  because  it  required  two  persons  to 
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such  a  measure.  They  symbolized  the  messengers  of 
d's  wrath  that  should  desolate  Judea,  and  banish  the  peo- 
.  They  were  to  carry  it  into  Shinar  which  is  here  the  sym- 
.  for  an  enemy's  country,  and  not  the  exact  country  to 
lich  they  were  to  be  exiled.  There  it  was  to  be  put  in  a 
jse,  shut  up,  aud  this  house  to  be  built  strongly  and  se- 
•ely  for  a  permanent  habitation,  to  show  that  this  exile  would 
t  be  like  the  first,  a  brief  sojourn,  but  a  long,  weary  and 
luring  banishment  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  when 
»ir  resting  should  not  be  on  God,  or  on  the  rock  Christ  Je- 
s,  but  on  "  their  own  base,"  they  should  be  left  to  them- 
res,  weighed  down  like  lead  with  judicial  blindness,  stu- 
lity,  darkness  and  hardness  of  heart. 
The  vision  then  predicted  what  happened  four  hundred 
us  afterwards,  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  being 
1  by  the  rejection  and  murder  of  the  Messiah,  their  hearts 
ing  gross  and  their  ears  heavy,  the  hour  of  vengeance 
ne.  Then  appeared  the  Roman  eagles,  and  after  the  most 
iperate  struggle,  the  Jewish  nation  was  crushed,  and  seat- 
ed to  the  four  winds,  wandering  in  enemies'  countries,  not 
iting  on  the  promise  of  God,  but  weighed  down  with  leaden 
Btinacy,  and  resting  on  their  own  works  and  righteousness. 
>w  striking  the  symbol!  how  fearful  the  fulfilment ! 
Every  man  has  his  measure  of  sin,  and  until  it  is  filled  his 
nishment  delays.  God  waits  to  remove  that  sin,  but  if  man 
rsists  in  his  wickedness,  the  crushing  weight  shall  fall,  and 
e  wicked  man  shall  be  driven  from  the  presence  of  God, 
d  left  to  himself,  to  his  own  sinful  and  lawless  nature,  to 
ip  as  he  has  sowed.  The  image  is  a  most  fruitful  one,  but 
3  cannot  enlarge. 

Vision  VIII.    Ch.  6 : 1-8. 

The  four  chariots* 

And  I  tamed  and  lifted  up  mine  eyes  and  saw,  and  behold  four  cha- 
riots came  out  from  between  two  mountains,  and  the  mountains  were 
.  mountains  of  brass.    In  the  first  chariot  were  red  horses ;  and  in  the 
:.  second  chariot  black  horses ;  and  in  the  third  chariot  white  hones ; 
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4.  and  in  the  fourth  chariot  piebald  and  fleet  (or  strong)  hones.    And  I 
answered  and  said  unto  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  "What  are  these, 

5.  my  lord  ?"  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  me,  "These  are  the 
four  winds  of  the  heavens,  going  forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord 

6.  of  the  whole  earth.  That  which  has  the  black  horses  goes  fonb  to 
the  north  country,  and  the  white  go  forth  following  them ;  and  the 

7.  piebald  go  forth  to  the  south  country."  And  the  fleet  went  forth,  tad 
they  desired  to  go  that  they  might  walk  through  the  earth ;  and  heart, 
"Go,  walk  through  the  earth,"  and  they  walked  through  the  earth! 

8.  And  he  cried  to  me,  and  spake  to  me  saying,  "  Behold  these  that  go 
forth  into  the  land  of  the  north  have  quieted  my  spirit  in  the  land  of  the 
north." 

The  scene  of  this  vision  is  in  all  probability  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  which  lies  between  mount  Moriah  and  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  reason  for  selecting  this  spot  was  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  temple,  which  was  the  standing  symbol  of  the  the- 
ocracy. This  was  the  nearest  spot  to  the  temple,  accessible 
to  chariots,  and  hence  the  most  suitable  for  locating  a  vision 
which  referred  to  the  theocracy.  The  prophet  saw  four  cha- 
riots coming  forth  from  between  two  mountains  of  brass. 
The  chariot  being  used  mainly  in  war,  and  on  great  state  oc- 
casions, was  a  symbol  of  authority,  and  owing  to  its  warlike 
use,  of  judgment.  The  number  four  has  the  same  significance 
here  as  in  the  four  winds  of  Daniel,  the  four  cherubs  of  Eze- 
kiel,  the  fottr  angels  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  four  horns  and  four  artificers  of  the  se- 
cond vision.  Alluding  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  it 
is  the  symbol  of  universality,  a  judgment  that  goes  in  ev- 
ery direction.  The  two  mountains  were  the  mountains  that 
stood  around  Jerusalem,  on  one  of  which  the  temple  stood. 
They  symbolized  the  immoveable  foundation  on  which  the 
theocracy  rested,  viz,  the  promise  and  purpose  of  God,  and  to 
give  strength  to  this  symbol,  the  mountains  are  represented  as 
brazen.  Brass  being  a  much  more  valuable  metal,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively  to  the  ancients  than  it  is  to  the  moderns, 
it  served  to  indicate  at  once  the  strength  of  the  protection 
with  which  God  surrounds  the  church,  like  a  mountain  of 
brass,  and  the  resistless  might  that  accompanied  die  judg- 
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meot  that  was  thus  threatened.  The  duality  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  probably  not  significant,  or  if  so  has  essentially  the 
flame  meaning  with  the  two  olive  trees  of  vision  fifth.  Bat 
it  probably  refers  only  to  the  locality  of  the  temple,  which 
being  on  Moriah,  a  chariot  could  only  approach  it  by  coming 
between  two  mountains.  The  chariots,  or  winds  had  been 
stationed  at  the  temple,  awaiting  the  commands  of  God,  and 
having  received  their  commands  the  prophet  sees  them  going 
forth  to  obey  them.  The  colors  of  the  horses  are  significant. 
Red,  the  color  of  blood  indicates  carnage ;  black,  sorrow  and 
death  ;  white,  victory ;  and  piebald,  a  combination  of  them  all, 
with  the  additional  epithet  of  strong  or  fleet,  to  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted.  The  angel  declares 
these  chariots  to  be  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  that  are  often 
in  Scripture  the  symbols  of  the  means  employed  by  God  to 
execute  his  will.  Two  of  the  chariots  go  toward  the  north,  the 
conntry  of  Babylon ;  one  toward  the  south,  Egypt,  (these  being 
the  two  greatest  enemies  of  Israel  at  that  period ;)  and  one,  the 
red  probably,  here  also  called  fleet,  went  through  all  the  earth, 
so  as  to  include  all  possible  enemies.  More  chariots  are  sent 
against  Babylon  than  Egypt  because  of  her  greater  cruelty 
and  guilt.  God  explains  the  vision  by  declaring  that  the  cha- 
riots that  went  forth  against  Babylon  had  appeased  his  wrath 
by  inflicting  punishment  on  that  country,  and  it  follows  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  other  chariots,  although  the  fact  is  not 
specifically  mentioned.     Such  is  the  vision. 

The  general  meaning  of  it  is  very  clear.  The  enemies  of 
the  church  shall  be  punished,  is  the  motto  of  the  picture,  and 
the  purport  of  the  vision.  The  immediate  application  of  the 
troth  was  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  church, 
bat  it  contains  a  general  proposition  or  law  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure that  is  now  in  fulfilment,  and  will  so  continue  until 
the  restitution  of  all  things  spoken  of  by  the  holy  prophets 
since  the  world  began.  Following  the  preceding  vision,  which 
denounced  wrath  on  the  Jews,  it  declares  that  after  the  Jews 
have  been  punished,  God  will  destroy  their  enemies,  who  wM 
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also  be  the  enemies  of  the  church.  Now,  as  the  threatened 
punishment  of  the  Jews  is  not  yet  completed,  so  this  punish- 
ment which  was  to  follow  that  completion  is  also  incomplete, 
and  thfe  main  fulfilment  yet  to  come. 

We  have  therefore  in  this  vision  an  instance  of  what  has 
been  called  the  continuous  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  This  takes 
place  when  the  prophecy  is  not  so  much  a  simple  prediction 
of  facts,  as  the  annunciation  of  a  great  principle  of  divine 
procedure,  in  the  garb  of  existing  and  well  known  facts,  but 
yet  equally  applicable  to  other  facts  all  along  the  history  of 
God's  dealings  with  man.  Thus  the  most  abstract  and  for- 
mulated statement  of  the  essence  of  this  vision  is,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  shall  be  punished.  Its  immediate  appli- 
cation was  to  Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  existing  representatives 
of  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  serpent's  seed,  but  this  applica- 
tion is  of  course  but  a  single  one,  that  does  not  exclude  the 
future  examples  of  this  principle  of  the  divine  government, 
that  may  and  must  arise.  This  is  wholly  different  from  the 
old  double  sense  of  prophecy,  and  is  a  most  obvious  and  rea- 
sonable canon  of  interpretation. 

And  how  striking  the  fulfilment  of  this  threatening,  when 
we  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 
Could  the  haughty  nobles  of  Babylon,  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
its  magnificence,  and  the  pride  of  its  power,  have  heard  the 
threatening  of  this  obscure  Jew,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, with  what  derision  and  contempt  would  they  have  treat- 
ed the  threat!  The  anathema  that  was  so  feebly  uttered 
against  the  mightiest  and  richest  city  of  the  world,  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  seemed  like  the  ravings  of  lunacy.  Tet  that  feeble 
whisper  was  the  uttered  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  the  elements 
of  ruin  in  their  remotest  lurking  place  heard  the  summons, 
and  began  to  come  forth.  Slowly  and  silently  did  they  come 
up  to  this  dread  work,  and  yet  surely  and  resistlessly,  until 
the  glory  of  these  high  palaces  was  dimmed,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  these  gardens  and  temples  was  covered,  and  now 
the  winds  whistle  through  the  reeds  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
Babylon  then  sat  in  her  pride ;  and  loneliness,  desolation  and 
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death  are  stationed  there  the  sentinel  witnesses  of  the  truth 
that  His  word  returns  not  to  him  void,  that  His  spirit  is  qui- 
eted in  the  land  of  the  north. 

Egypt  also  was  yet  proud  and  powerful,  Memphis  still  sat 
in  her  queenly  pride  by  the  old  and  solemn  Nile,  and  Thebes 
still  retained  the  glory  of  that  wonderful  architecture  that  yet 
amazes  the  world.  They  had  stood  thus  from  the  hoariest 
antiquity,  and  how  should  it  be  thought  that  at  the  bidding  of 
the  descendant  of  au  Egyptian  slave,  this  ancient  magnificence 
would  depart.  Yet  this  bidding  was  obeyed,  and  wave  after 
wave  of  desolation  swept  over  this  haughty  land,  until  now  the 
pyramids,  the  sphinxes  and  the  temples  of  the  mighty  past, 
but  mock  the  degenerate  baseness  of  the  mournful  present. 

Thus  was  it  later  in  history  with  Greece  and  Rome,  thus 
shall  it  be  with  guilty  and  godless  Europe,  thus  shall  it  be 
with  every  enemy  of  the  church,  who  attempts  to  thwart  the. 
designs  of  God  in  the  world.  But  as  the  final  development 
of  this  vision  of  judgment  was  to  be  subsequent  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  threatened  punishment  of  the  Jews,  we  know 
that  it  has  not  yet  received  its  last  and  mightiest  fulfilment. 
That  shall  take  place  only  when  the  Lord  descends  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump 
of  God,  and  when  he  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flam- 
ing fire  taking  vengeance  on  all  his  enemies.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  shall  this  vision  receive  its  last,  its  most  terrible, 
and  complete  fulfilment,  in  the  dread  scenes  of  that  day  for 
which  all  other  days  were  made. 

Vision  IX.    Ch.  6:9-15. 

The  crown  on  Joshua's  head. 

9.  10.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me  saying  r  Take  of  (them 
of)  the  captivity  of  Heldai,  of  Tobijah,  of  Jedaiah,  and  go  thou  in, 
that  day,  and  go  to  the  bouse  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  who  (all) 

11.  have  come  from  Babylon :  and  take  thou  silver  and  gold,  and  make 
crowns,  and  place  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech,  the 

12.  high  priest.    And  speak  to  him  saying,  Thus  saith  Jehorah  of  Hosts : 

.Behold  a  man  whose  name  is  Beaxch, 
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From  bis  place  shall  he  grow  up,    - 
And  he  shall  build  the  lemple  of  Jehovah. 

13.  And  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah, 
And  he  shall  bear  majesty. 

And  he  sits  and  reigns  upon  his  throne, 

And  is  a  priest  upon  his  throne, 

And  the  council  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both. 

14.  And  the  crowns  shall  be  to  Helem  and  to  Tobijah,  and  to  Jedaiaa, 
and  to  Hen  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  for  a  memorial  in  the  temple  of  Je- 

15.  hovah.  And  the  far  off  shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  ye  shall  know  that  Jehorah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you, 
and  it  shall  be  thus  (to  you)  if  ye  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
your  God. 

This  vision  concludes  the  revelations  of  that  memorable 
night,  and  they  end  as  they  began,  like  other  revelations  of  God, 
in  Christ.  In  this  closing  vision,  or  rather  living  tableau,  which 
he  was  commanded  to  have  made  in  concluding  the  visions  of 
the  night,  two  things  demand  investigation:  (1,)  the  symbo- 
lic action,  and  (2,)  the  meaning  of  it,  as  explained  by  God 
himself. 

(1).     The  symbolic  action. 

A  deputation  of  Jews  had  brought  gold  and  silver  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  temple. 
This  deputation  consisted  of  four  men,  who  represented  those 
by  whom  they  were  sent.  This  representative  character  ap- 
pears in  their  names,  which  are  significant,  and  which,  in  two 
cases,  are  changed,  to  call  attention  as  it  would  seem  to  their 
significant  character.  Heldai,  which  means  robust,  is  changed 
for  Helem,  which  means  strong ;  Tobijah  means  the  goodness 
of  God;  Jedaiah  is,  God  knows;  and  Josiah,  which  signifies 
God  founds,  is  changed  for  the  kindred  name  Hen,  grace, 
whilst  the  name  of  his  father  Zephaniah  means  God  protects. 
In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  grammatical  construction  of 
one  clause  (asher  ban  mibbabel,)  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Josiah  was  not  of  the  deputation,  but  a  resident  of  Jerusalem 
at  whose  house  they  lodged,  and  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  interpretation  of  our  English  translators,  by  their  transpo- 
sition of  this  clause  to  another  part  of  the  verse.     But  the 
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position  of  it  after  the  name  of  Josiah  seems  to  be  designed 
to  indicate  him  as  one  of  the  number,  and  giving  the  relative 
(asher)  its  usual  meaning,  we  have  a  clear  and  consistent 
sense.  It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  Josiah  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  deputation,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  were 
at  his  house,  to  see  why  it  was  necessary  to  go  there  to  obtain 
it  for  this  symbolic  purpose.  The  prophet  was  commanded 
to  take  the  other  members  of  the  deputation,  and  obtain  from 
the  whole  of  them,  a  portion  of  the  precious  metals  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Babylon.  Of  this  metal  he  was  to 
make  crowns,  or  perhaps  one  crown  compounded  of  two  or 
more  parts,  such  as  Christ  is  represented  as  wearing,  Rev.  19 : 
12,  (many  crowns  or  diadems).  The  verb  is  singular.  This 
diadem,  or  combined  crown  was  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
Joshua  the  high  priest,  to  set  forth  a  great  fact  in  the  future, 
which  is  explained  in  the  succeeding  verses.  The  symbolic 
action  then  was,  to  take  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  deputation, 
and  make  a  crown  which  was  first  to  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  Joshua,  and  afterwards  hung  up  as  a  memorial  in  the  tem- 
ple. 

(2).     The  explanation  of  this  symbolic  action. 

There  are  two  points  involved  in  this  explanation,  1st,  what 
is  meant  by  putting  the  crown  on  Joshua ;  and  2d.,  why  th# 
material  was  taken  from  the  treasure  brought  by  the  deputa- 
tion. 

1st  What  did  the  crowning  of  Joshua  signify  ?  Joshua,  at 
high  priest,  we  have  seen  in  Vision  IV.,  to  be  himself  a  typi- 
cal person,  and  hence  was  fitted  to  receive  this  symbolical  act, 
which  was  significant  of  an  investiture  with  kingly  authority. 
This  kingly  authority  could  not  be  promised  to  Joshua  indi- 
vidually, for  the  office  was  limited  to  the  family  of  David.  It 
must  then  have  referred  to  him  in  his  typical  character,  as  the 
representative  type  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  put  beyond  doubt 
by  the  epithet  Branch,  which  is  really  one  of  the  appellations 
of  the  Messiah,  as  may  be  seen  in  Jer.  23 :  5,  33 :  15,  and  Zech. 
3 : 8.  Hence  the  crowning  of  Joshua  was  a  typical  represen- 
tation of  the  conferring  of  kingly  power  on  the  .Messiah. 
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We  have  in  vs.  12,  13,  a  description  of  the  Messiah.  The 
phrase  "  from  his  place  shall  he  grow  up,"  is  a  description  of 
his  obscure  origin.  .  He  shall  not  openly  descend  from  hea- 
ven, in  visible  glory  and  greatness,  but  shall  slowly  grow  op 
out  of  the  earth,  in  lowly  humiliation.  This  was  true  of  him 
as  a  man,  for  he  was  the  humble  carpenter's  son  for  thirty 
years,  and  grew  slowly  in  the  shade  as  a  Nazarene.  It  was 
true  of  him  as  Messiah,  for  he  was  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground, 
despised  and  rejected  of  man.  It  has  been  true  of  him  as  a 
recognized  Saviour  in  the  world,  for  his  church  began  as  a 
little  flock,  and  is  yet  in  a  minority  among  men.  It  is  true  of 
him  as  a  life  in  each  heart,  for  Christ  is  formed  within  us  the 
hope  of  glory  gradually,  first  the  blade,  then  the  stalk,  and 
then  the  full  ear  in  the  stalk.  Hence  this  phrase  is  strikingly 
descriptive  of  the  Messiah  as  he  has  been  actually  manifested 
in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

The  building  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  which  is  repeated 
for  emphasis,  to  show  its  prominence  in  his  work,  is  explained 
by  Christ  himself,  when  ho  says,  "  destroy  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  build  it  again,"  which  in  like  manner  has 
its  full  significance  only  in  that  church  which  is  at  once  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  temple  founded  on  apostles  and 
prophets,  with  that  corner  stone  which  the  builders  rejected. 

Bearing  the  majesty,  refers  to  the  kingly  glory  that  shall 
be  his,  in  spite  of  his  lowly  origin.  He  shall  bear  the  crown. 
This  is  more  fully  expressed  by  the  words  "  he  shall  sit,"  (i. 
e.  securely  and  permanently)  "reign,"  as  a  king,  though  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  is  thus  obscure. 

His  character  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  next  phrase,  "  a 

'  priest  upon  his  throne,"  which  asserts  the  kingly  and  priestly 

character  of  Messiah,  as  it  is  asserted  in  Ps.  1 10 : 4,  "  thou  art 

a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,"  i.  e.,  a  kingly 

priest,  and  a  priestly  king. 

The  phrase  in  v.  13,  "  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between 
them  both,"  refers  to  the  union  of  the  priestly  and  kingly 
offices  in  the  work  of  redemption.  "  The  counsel  of  peace11 
is  the  counsel  that  produces  peace,  and  this  is  done  by  Christ 
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in  the  exercise  of  these  two  offices,  by  one  of  which  he  par- 
chases  redemption,  and  by  the  other  applies  it ;  by  the  one 
expiates  sin,  and  by  the  other  extirpates  it ;  and  thus  reconci- 
ling man  and  God,  causes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man. 
We  have  then  in  these  words  a  full  description  of  the  atoning 
work  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  application  of  that  work  in  the 
development  of  the  church. 

We  are  now  able  to  see,  2dly,  why  the  material  for  the 
crown  was  taken  from  the  gold  brought  by  the  deputation. 
It  was  to  typify  the  introduction  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
church.  This  is  directly  asserted  in  v.  15,  "and  the  far  off," 
(the  very  expression  used  by  Paul  in  Eph.  2:  17,  to  designate 
the  Gentile  Ephesians,  "you  that  are  afar  off")  shall  come 
and  build  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  carry  forward  his 
glorious  kingdom.  This  is  theu  an  exact  parallel  to  Ch.  2 : 1 1, 8  2 
10,  I&.  60 :  9,  10,  and  many  other  passages  of  a  like  purport. 
The  silver  and  gold  were  brought  from  the  distant  captives, 
and  the  crown  was  to  be  hung  up  in  the  temple  as  a  memorial 
of  the  fact,  that  the  distant  outcast  nations  were  coming,  and 
would  one  day  be  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  church. 
The  condition  of  this  blessing  is  then  given  in  the  words  that 
follow,  declaring  that  if  the  theocratic  people  are  faithful  they 
shall  retain  their  privileges,  but  if  unfaithful,  they  shall  be  cut 
off,  and  the  wild  olive  branches  graffed  into  the  original  tree, 
and  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  would  prove  his  di- 
vine mission  as  a  prophet. 

We  have  here  then  a  proclamation  of  the  missionary  char- 
acter of  the  church.  Christ  is  yet  a  Branch,  yet  growing,  and 
not  yet  revealed,  and  hence  men  reject  him.  But  he  is  yet  a 
king,  despite  of  the  lowliness  of  his  church,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  men,  and  as  such  we  must  acknowledge  him.  It  is 
only  by  resting  upon  him  as  a  priest  and  as  a  king  that  our  souls 
can  find  peace.  We  must  be  pardoned  by  his  atonement,  and 
governed  by  his  laws,  or  we  can  never  be  at  peace.  To  those 
who  refuse  to  receive  him  in  these  offices,  he  will  come  again 
in  power  and  great  glory,  to  take  vengeance  on  all  his  ene- 
mies. 
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The  crown  that  yet  hangs  in  the  temple,  is  a  call  to  mis- 
sionary activity.  We  may  be  able  to  do  but  little,  so  were 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  that  little  must  be  done,  and  God 
will  bless  us.  We  cannot  go  in  person  to  this  work,  neither 
could  they,  but  we  may  send  our  representatives  as  they  did, 
to  act  in  our  place.  Men  are  found  willing  to  go  far  hence 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  only  ask  the  church  to  enable  them 
to  do  so,  and  wo !  to  the  church  that  refuses  to  respond.  Obe- 
dience is  the  condition  of  inheritance,  and  if  we  refuse  to  lis- 
ten to  God,  God  will  refuse  to  listen  to  us,  and  will  cast  us  off 
from  his  kingdom  as  he  did  the  faithless  Jews,  and  we  remain 
as  do  they,  a  fearful  memorial  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
commands  of  God.  How  shall  the  far  off  hear  without  a 
preacher  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent.  The 
missionary  activity  of  the  church  is  the  circulation  of  her  life- 
blood  ;  suspend  this  and  she  swoons,  stop  it,  and  she  dies. 

[to  be  continued.] 


ART.  V. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ELEMENT  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 


Bj  Ber.  Loyick  Piebcb,  D.  D.v  0m. 

(concluded.) 

The  two  former  articles,  on  the  divine  nature  and  order  of 
church  government,  were  intended  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  min- 
isters and  church  members,  on  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  in  whose  hands  it  is  most  likely  Christ  did  deposite  the 
disciplinary  law,  and  the  execution  of  it,  when  organizing  and 
establishing  his  church. 

We  found  but  a  brief  account,  and  that  not  explicit,  hat  to 
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us  very  satisfactory.  Satisfactory,  because  we  hold,  that  ex- 
ecutive power,  as  such,  is  no  where  ascertained,  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  Christ,  unless  it  be  in  Matt.  16th,  and  John  20th. 
The  direction  for  a  church  trial,  in  a  specified  class  of  of- 
fences, as  in  Matt.  18th,  seems  to  us,  rather  to  support  our 
theory  than  to  change  it ;  inasmuch,  as  in  case  of  pertinacious 
impenitency,  expulsion  is  commanded.  And  in  no  good  sense, 
can  anything  be  said  to  be  commanded,  which  is  left  to  the 
contingency  of  a  mere  majority  vote.  Whatever  is  intended 
to  be  executively  certain,  must  be  the  result  of  a  known  law, 
and  the  work  of  an  executive  officer  fully  empowered  to  act. 
Church  government  must  be  either  the  duty  of  the  laity,  or 
of  the  ministry,  or  both  conjointly.  If  of  the  laity,  the  min- 
istry are  not  responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  church,  in  her 
membership.  If  of  the  ministry,  then  the  church  is  not  re- 
sponsible. But  if  the  ministry  and  laity  are  conjoined  in  the 
executive  administration,  then  they  are  together  responsible. 
And  much  must  depend  upon  the  simplicity  and  brevity  of 
the  forms  of  trial ;  much  also  upon  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
united  agency.  If  the  laity  be  lax  in  their  views  and  care- 
less in  their  administrative  relation ;  or  if  the  minister  in 
charge  be  so,  relying  too  much  on  the  charm  of  moral  suasion, 
discipline  will  become  practically  obsolete.  The  Corinthian 
church  had  fallen  into  this  state,  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous 
member.  And  in  this  case,  Paul  reminds  us  in  no  measured 
terms,  of  our  leading  idea  of  ministerial  authority.  He  com- 
manded the  dismissal  of  the  offender,  and  threatened  them 
with  a  penal  visitation,  if  it  should  not  be  done.  This  inti- 
mated the  investiture  of  great  executive  power,  and  the  de- 
termination to  use  it,  if  the  church  should  not  use  her  dele- 
gated power  in  the  case ;  and  goes  far  in  proof  of  the  speci- 
men fact,  that  the  power  of  the  church  to  exercise  discipline, 
is  rather  delegated,  than  original,  and  that  when  the  church 
fails  to  exercise  the  power,  according  to  the  divine  law,  it  de- 
volves on  the  pastor  to  do  it,  under  the  commission  of  the 
keys ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  scripturally  to  bind,  or  to  loose, 
as  to  truth  may  appertain. 
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The  character  of  our  church  discipline  is  of  this  mixed 
kind.     The  only  relic  of  the  protective  power  of  ministerial 
authority  in  behalf  of  a  certain   execution   of  church  law, 
against  an  offending  member,  or  in  the  maintainance  of  mem- 
bership against  a  too  rigid  verdict,  is  found  in  our  right  to  re- 
fer the  case  to  a  higher  tribunal.     This  has  been  found  a  safe 
right  in  both  issues ;  as  to  guilt,  and  as  to  innocency ;  and 
proves,  that  the  possession  of  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  dangerous,  merely  on  that  account;  and  especi- 
ally, when  it  is  so  nearly  appellant.     This  ministerial  right, 
we  hope  will  never  be  revoked.     If  it  be,  one  of  the  safeguards 
of  our  moral  discipline  will  be  destroyed.     The  objection  to 
this  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  far  as  it  is  objectionable, 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  all  executive  government  the  mul- 
tiplication of  agents,  to  act  as  checks  on  each  other,  is  but  to 
increase  delay  and  uncertainty. 

The  history  of  the  church,  and  of  life,  verifies,  in  the  most 
ample  degree,  the  truth,  that  in  any  simply  executive  duties, 
one  agent  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  ten  would,  so 
related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  duty  to  be  performed,  that  it  is 
equally  the  duty  of  each  of  the  agents  to  do  it.  And  this 
difficulty  is  but  the  more  surely  to  be  seen,  where  the  work 
to  be  done  is  one  calculated  to  stir  up  personal  feelings,  or 
disturb  fraternal  relations.  Such  is  always  the  nature  of 
church  trials.  • 

It  is  strange,  in  a  field  of  moral  responsibilities  like  this, 
how  each  agent  can  pacify  his  conscience  in  view  of  neglec- 
ted duty ;  because  he  can  say,  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of 
each  of  the  others  as  it  was  mine.  In  other  words,  take  ten 
good  church  members,  and  make  them  a  standing  committee 
to  bring  to  trial  offending  members ;  each  one  equal  in  his 
power,  and  equally  bound  to  act ;  and  very  little  will  ever  be 
done.  Take  any  one  of  them,  and  give  him  just  the  power  they 
all  had,  and  let  the  eyes  of  the  church  be  turned  to  him  alone 
for  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  it  will  be  done.  This 
is  power  concentrated.  The  other  is  power  divided.  And 
this  very  fact  is  the  reason  why  in  all  matters,  where  system 
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is  indispensable  to  order  and  subordination,  the  actual,  execu- 
tive power  is  compressed  into  one  responsible  agent.  This  is 
dways  the  case  in  the  army,  and  navy ;  in  all  vessels  that 
lavigate  the  ocean,  and  in  schools,  academies,  and  colleges. 

Do  not  ask  us  what  all  these  examples  have  to  do  with 
:hnrch  government  ?  We  are  arguing  the  truth  of  a  great 
principle,  from  a  series  of  cognate  facts,  all  going  to  show, 
hat  where  prompt  execution  is  necessary,  it  can  only  be  se- 
:ured  by  our  favorite  notion  of  concentrated  power.  And 
are  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  on  the  ground,  that  the  maintain- 
ince  of  a  pure  and  scriptural  morality  in  the  church  of  God 
s  a  case,  where  the  application  of  direct  and  inefficient  dis- 
:iplinarv  execution  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  interest 
o  be  protected.  Church  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ife,  liberty,  or  civil  relations.  It  is  charged  only  with  moral 
rectitude  and  consistent  scriptural  godliness ;  and  these  are  to 
>e  determined  by  the  express  laws  of  God,  and  their  obvious 
spiritual  principles;  neither  of  which  can  be  safely  trusted  to 
uiy  other  than  a  strictly  administrative  policy.  A  system  of 
rhurch  polity  that  relies  on  the  force  of  moral  suasion,  is  de- 
fective in  this ;  that  it  employs  its  remedial  influence  in  a  di- 
rection where  it  is  scarcely  needed,  and  loses  it  in  that  in 
svhich  remedial  discipline  is  indispensable.  There  are,  in  all 
Christian  churches,  those  who  fulfil  their  Christian  duties  up 
o  the  measure  of  its  sacred  schedule  and  their  common  abili- 
y.  These  all  serve  God  from  a  settled  and  sanctified  prin- 
ciple ;  and  would  do  so,  if  there  were  no  formal  discipline  in 
he  church.  These  beautifully  verify  the  apostle's  declara- 
ion  ;  "  knowing  this,  that  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous 
nan,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient."  Upon  such,  this 
ule  of  moral  suasion  is  not  hurtful,  but  uncalled  for.  Upon 
he  faulty,  the  lawless,  and  disobedient,  it  is  wholly  thrown 
iway.  Measures  of  more  fearful  legal  force  must  be  brought 
*ight  down  upon  all  church  members,  where  religious  princi- 
ple is  weak  and  defective.  To  wait  on  them  without  putting 
heir  membership  upon  the  issue  of,  at  least,  a  legal  fitness,  is 
i  ruinous  kindness  to  all  such,  perverts  the  church  into  a  re- 
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ligious  hospital,  instead  of  making  it  a  spiritual  asylum,  under 
the  most  uncompromising  police  laws.  And  you  make  whit 
God  intended  to  be  a  tree  of  life,  a  seductive  Upas.  The  pool 
of  Bethesda,  where  the  diseased  were  to  be  made  whole,  be- 
comes a  Dead  sea,  where  nothing  lovely  grows  or  lives.  The 
living,  spiritual  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  salt  of 
the  earth ;  and  woe  be  the  dispensers  of  it,  if,  for  want  of 
careful  keeping,  its  savor  is  lost.  Plausible,  as  this  celebrated 
spirit  of  leniency  and  indulgence  may  seem  to  be,  the  use  of 
it  is  a  perversion  of  the  church.  It  practically  says  to  every 
one,  who  is  recognised  as  a  church  member,  that  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  church  to  take  care  of  each  member.  But  this 
is  obliged  to  be  an  erroneous  idea.  The  church  cannot  do  it. 
and  therefore  the  church  is  not  so  charged.  Every  individual 
member  is  charged  with  his  own  duty,  and  the  church  with 
seeing  that  no  one  walks  disorderly.  The  duty  of  the  church 
is  to  take  care  of  the  church  as  of  a  divine  institution. 

We  come  next  to  inquire  into  the  illustrated  benefit  of  con- 
centrated power  in  the  church  of  God,  as  has  been  tested, 
first  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  since,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Episcopacy  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  Uuited 
States  of  America;  in  the  effective,  aggressive  movements  of 
Methodist  Itinerancy.  The  submission  of  Mr.  Wesley's  first 
helpers  in  the  great  spiritual  reform  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  a  natural  incident.  He  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  modern 
apostle  to  all  his  people.  They  had  entire  confidence  in  his 
disinterested  and  godly  judgment.  The  favorable  results  of 
the  system  worked  out  its  justification,  and  led  him  and  his 
noble  co-laborers  to  adopt  it,  under  the  high  sanction  of  provi- 
dential approval.  And  when  it  became  part  of  the  legal 
frame- work  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  it  was  not  by  his  assump- 
tion of  power,  but  by  the  sweet  and  harmonious  choice  of  a 
body  of  preachers,  whose  hearts  and  feelings  were  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  will  of  God,  as  to  destroy  in  them  all 
self-accommodating  plans.  Whatever  method  would  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  greatest  number  of  hearers,  and  by  consequence 
bring  the  greatest  number  of  sinners  to  Christy  was  the  plan  to 
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be  preferred.  The  itinerant  system  soon  worked  out  the  prob- 
lem, to  the  utmost  conviction  of  its  friends,  and  to  the  confu- 
sion of  its  enemies.  Its  friends  nobly  adopted  it,  and  made 
it  a  frontispiece  in  the  economical  rules  of  Methodism.  Its 
enemies  arrayed  against  it,  on  one  hand,  the  charge  of  an  un- 
graceful irregularity,  and  on  the  other,  the  charge  of  a  priestly 
monopoly.  But  with  all  this  venerable  opposition,  and  popu- 
lar persecution,  Methodism,  the  youngest  of  the  family  of 
evangelical  denominations,  the  last  in  the  field  for  the  world's 
conversion,  is  at  this  day,  the  first  in  numerical  strength.  A 
vessel,  whose  built  was  denounced  as  wrongly  constructed  for 
the  navigation  of  the  spiritual  ocean,  has  been  for  more  than 
a  century  through  storms  of  every  wind,  and  has  never  needed 
to  be  overhauled,  and  this  day,  spreads  more  untorn  canvass 
than  any  of  her  elder  rivals.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  would 
be  a  moral  enigma,  that  a  system  of  preaching,  containing  so 
little  apostolic  material,  as  many  hold  to  be  in  our  itinerant 
system,  should  be  so  apostolic  in  success. 

A  strictly  itinerant  system  of  preaching  the  gospel  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  the  concentration  of  powers  for  which 
we  contend.  Whether  it  be  in  one,  or  in  several,  it  must  be 
absolute  and  without  appeal,  in  so  far  as  the  immediate  obli- 
gation of  compliance  goes.  Release  from  the  obligation  to 
obey  the  controlling  power,  (with  us  the  appointing  power,) 
must  come  in  legitimately  at  another  time  and  in  another  way. 
In  our  itinerant  economy,  this  release  from  an  unmurmuring 
acquiescence  in  the  judgment  of  the  appointing  power,  is  se- 
cured to  us,  in  the  annual  right  to  leave  the  itinerant  and 
unite  with  the  local  order  of  our  ministers  with  undiminished 
lustre  of  character.  But  so  long  as  we  voluntarily  stand  on 
the  list  of  itinerant  preachers,  we  ask  an  appointment  in  our 
great  itinerant  field,  wherever  the  bishop  may  judge  best,  and 
stand  for  it,  without  the  right  or  the  desire  of  appeal  from  his 
godly  judgment.  Our  simple  axiomatic  principle  is,  that  in 
all  efficient  machinery,  whether  it  refer  to  machinery  in  its 
proper  or  in  its  figurative  sense,  there  must  be  power  enough 
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to  insure  the  result  proposed  to  be  effected  by  it ;  or  else  it 
will  be  a  failure,  or  at  best,  a  crippled  performance. 

In  the  organization  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  the  United 
States,  in  1784,  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government 
was  adopted.     But  it  was  episcopal  with  many  modifications 
and  wide  variations  from  episcopacy,  as  it  had  generally  been 
known  in  the  European  states.     But  Bishop  Asbury  and  his 
coadjutors  were  invested  with  the  power  to  assign  to  every 
itinerant  preacher  his  field  of  labor,  for  the  next  ensuing  year. 
But  let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  Bishop  Asbury  did  not 
usurp  this  prerogative ;  neither  did  he  exercise  it  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's appointment.     He  was  chosen  to  it  by  a  convention  of 
the  preachers  over  whom  be  was  to  exercise  this  episcopal 
function ;  chosen  in  fact  for  this  very  work.     Aud  after  this 
call  by  the  free  and  voluntary  suffrage  of  his  brethren,  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  his  office,  by  Bishop  Coke.     This 
right  to  appoint  the  preachers  to  the  work  judged  best  for 
them,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  direct  power  to  give  cer- 
tainty to  the  system,  (and  these  without  the  legal  right  to  re- 
sist on  the  part  of  the  preachers,)  were  given  the  bishops  at 
first,  and  have  been  continued  ever  since ;  and  we  hope  will 
be  evermore.     Now  if  any  man  can  prove  that  the  body  of 
itinerant  preachers,  who  are  most  directly  concerned  in  and 
affected  by  this  economy,  have  not  the  right  to  invest  their 
bishops  with  this  quantum  sufficit  of  power,  for  the  harmo- 
nious carrying  out  of  this  our  favorite  system,  and  that  our 
bishops,  when  called  by  us,  cannot  exercise  it  over  us,  with- 
out lordliness,  then  we  must  turn  again  to  our  primer,  and 
study  the  rights  of  ecclesiastics,  by  the  dim  tapers  of  political 
demagogues,  rather  than  the  heavenly  charter  granted  and  or* 
dained  by  Christ. 

The  general  commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples 
was,  "  go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  but  the  special  one  was, 
"  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  We  judge,  there- 
fore, the  full  design  of  Christ,  in  the  institution  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  cannot  be  as  certainly  carried  out  by  a  settled,  as  it 
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can-  be  by  an  itinerant  ministry.     The  gospel  may,  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  carried  into  all  the  world 
by  a  settled  ministry.     But  we  boldly  question,  and  capitally 
doubt,  whether  the  gospel  ever  will  be  preached  by  a  settled 
ministryy  to  every  creature.     We  therefore  take  the  high,  un- 
embarrassed ground,  that  an  itinerant  system  of  preaching  the 
gospel  combines  in  it  better  elements  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  command  than  can  be  found  in  any  mode  of  church 
organization,  where  a  called  and  settled  ministry  forms  any- 
thing like  a  constitutional  law.     Our  constitutional  peculiarity 
is  seen  in  our  itinerancy,  as  itinerant  preaching  constitutes  the 
burden  of  the  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  our  book  of 
discipline.     Those  that  relate  to  the  membership  are  all  de- 
clared to  be  predicated  of  God's  word ;  a  fact  open  to  the  as- 
certainment of  every  member ;  which,  if  it  be  not  true,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  people  of  good  sense  out  of  our  church ; 
and,  if  true,  to  justify  a  discipline  as  vigorous  as  the  style  we 
approve.     And  in  as  far  as  our  discipline  claims  pecuniary  aid 
of  the  members  for  the  ministers,  it  leaves  the  bestowment  of 
it  entirely  optional.     But  with  all  this  mildness  in  the  law  of 
finance,  in  reference  to  our  members,  there  is  no  relaxation  in 
the  law  of  labor  required  at  our  hands.     So  that  if  a  preacher 
should  neglect  his  work,  on  the  most  heartless  field  of  labor 
ever  occupied  by  an  itinerant,  the  very  member  who  had  done 
least  for  his  pastor,  could  be  his  accuser  before  any  tribunal 
having  jurisdiction,  and  have  the  law  applied.     These  re- 
marks are  rather  incidental  to  the  subject,  but  they  are  palpa- 
ble facts,  and  show  the  falsity  of  all  the  murmurings  that 
have  ever  been  put  forth  against  the  itinerant  ministry  for  their 
exclusive  power  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  church. 
Their  unmixed  exercise  of  power  in  the  control  of  the  church 
down  to  this  day,  shows  the  value  of  concentrated  power  in 
pore  hands,  and  proves,  most  clearly,  that  power  in  govern- 
mental measures,  while  unabused,  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
effective  discipline. 

Much  must,  and  will  be  said,  by  all  candid  minds,  both  in 
justification  and  commendation  of  our  itinerancy.   Its  achieve* 
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merits  and  its  triumphs  over  all  other  methods  of  dispensing 
gospel  truths  to  the  masses  of  our  race,  are  known  and  read 
of  all  men.  Philosophy,  patriotism,  and  piety,  have  all  united 
in  weaving  its  chaplet  of  praise.  Nor  would  its  pertinency 
and  efficiency  be  either  doubted  or  denied,  if  it  were  not  for 
its  war  upon  ease  and  self-control  with  some,  and  its  want  of 
popular  admiration  with  others.  There  are  many  in  these 
days  of  political  infatuation,  who  have  nearly  ceased  to  ques- 
tion the  safety  of  civil  liberty,  however  wild  and  insubordi- 
nate it  may  become.  Few  try  their  politics  by  the  Bible, 
while  many  show  quite  a  disposition  to  try  the  Bible  by  their 
political  policy.  Hence  the  repeated  efforts  to  conform  church 
polity  to  a  civil  diagram.  The  power  that  is  necessary  to 
make  a  travelling  ministry  effective  constitutes,  after  all,  the 
great  cause  of  opposition  and  denunciation.  Many  of  the 
very  men  who  deride  the  system  as  it  now  is,  would  be  proud 
to  be  upon  some  of  our  poorest  fields,  if  they  could  be  called 
there  by  a  popular  vote.  But  if  sent  there  by  episcopal  au- 
thority, it  would,  by  the  same  heart,  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  disesteem,  or  a  work  of  oppression.  But  we  have 
claimed  for  itinerancy,  the  distinguishing  honor  of  a  better 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  world,  than  can  be  shown  in 
any  other  system.  But  whatever  of  efficient  worth  and  ex- 
tensive usefulness  may  be  ascribed  to  Methodist  itinerancy,  it 
can  all  be  traced,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  the  existence  of 
Episcopal  power  in  the  distribution  of  the  preachers  through- 
out our  vast  bounds. 

That  the  continued  connexional  union  and  unity  of  old 
fashioned  Wesleyan  Methodism,  is  attributable  to  our  general 
superintendency,  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power 
by  the  travelling  preachers,  is  clear  to  our  mind.  The  pecu- 
liar nature  and  the  peculiar  necessities  of  this  institution  are 
aside  from  the  experience  of  laymen.  They  cannot  fully  en- 
ter into  them.  And  as  to  the  right  and  power  granted  to  the 
Episcopacy  to  appoint  the  preachers  to  their  various  charges 
and  fields  of  labor,  it  is  indispensable  to  an  effective  harmo- 
nious itinerancy.     No  conference  could  do  the  work  as  well 
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hi  the  presiding  bishop  can ;  neither  any  committee,  however 
created.  If  the  committee  had  absolute  power  in  the  case,  it 
would  be  more  unbearable  with  the  aggrieved  than  the  same 
power  would  be,  wheu  exercised  by  a  bishop.  If  the  ag- 
grieved had  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  committe  to  the  con- 
ference, it  would  only  augment  small  causes  of  discontent  into 
large  ones.  If  such  appeals  were  vetoed,  it  would  lead  to 
jealousies  towards  the  body.  If  such  appeals  were  sustained, 
it  would  so  neutralize  the  appointing  power  as  to  reduce  it  to 
a  mere  shadow.  All  the  attempts  which  have  ever  been  made  to 
get  rid  of  the  bishop's  authority  to  appoint  the  preachers, 
without  the  right  of  appeal  to  some  controlling  power,  were 
designed,  doubtless,  to  give  to  each  appellant  a  chance  to  re- 
main in  the  body ;  and  when  he  gets  work  that  suits  him  to 
take  it ;  and  when  it  does  not,  to  carry  his  case  by  appeal  to 
some  jury,  created  on  purpose  to  grant  relief.  And  this  very 
fact  becomes  a  temptation  to  all  such  courts  to  hear  and  an- 
swer the  prayer.  The  Protestant  Methodist  Church,  is  by 
far  the  most  imposing  opposition  line,  ever  started  against 
Episcopal  Methodism.  Let  us  contrast  the  new  with  the  old 
plan.  This  large  and  respectable  secession  led  off,  in  the 
plausible  enterprise  of  bringing  about  such  a  coalescence  be- 
tween the  political  and  ecclesiastical,  as  should  rid  the  Meth- 
odist economy  of  its  monarchical  aspects,  and  dress  it  in  so 
much  of  the  republican  regalia  as  might  give  all  in  the  com- 
munion a  constitutional  chance,  if  it  did  not  suit  them  to  do 
as  the  church  desired,  to  demand  and  have  the  benefit  of  a 
popular  vote  to  let  them  do  as  they  desired.  This  redeeming 
proviso  found  its  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  M.  P.  Church,  in  relation  to  the  appointing  pow- 
er. (See  7th  article. )  In  that  article,  it  is  evidently  intended 
to  say,  to  every  travelling  preacher,  now  look  out  for  yourself, 
and  when  you  receive  your  appointment,  if  it  do  not  suit  you, 
appeal  to  the  conference  for  relief  or  release.  For  if  the  con- 
ference  can  give  relief  against  the  power,  of  course  it  can  re- 
lease! and  exhibit,  by  the  graciousness  of  its  power,  the  beau- 
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tiful  farce  of  an  itinerant  preacher  going  to  his  work  if  it  suit 
him,  getting  a  release  if  it  do  not,  with  the  approval  of  his 
conference.  To  us,  such  a  system  types,  in  a  graphic  manner, 
a  locomotive  attached  to  a  train  of  cars,  but  so  impotent,  in 
the  essential  department  of  power,  that  the  actual  success  de- 
pends on  a  great  many  contingencies.  On  a  descending  grade, 
the  performance  is  attractive  ;  on  a  perfect  level,  the  motion  is 
sluggish,  but  will  do  for  business ;  but  on  an  ascending  grade, 
the  power  is  overcome,  and  much  of  the  burden  has  to  be  de- 
tached before  the  train  can  move.  In  this  case,  the  fault  is 
not  to  be  charged  to  being  overloaded,  but  to  deficiency  of 
power  in  the  engine.  Upon  the  same  road  is  another  engine, 
which,  having  a  heavier  train,  never  falters.  The  preceding 
illustration  is  only  designed  to  show  what  after  all,  is  little 
more  than  a  simple  truism ;  which  is,  that  power  must  always 
be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  overcome  opposing  difficulties.  In 
Episcopal  Methodism,  in  the  itinerant  department,  it  is  so. 
Our  preachers,  if  they  voluntarily  remain  itinerant,  are  placed 
under  a  wise  economy  which  insures  the  church  against  loss 
by  intermeddling  policies.  In  other  words,  our  policy  secures 
the  church  ;  but  the  policy  of  our  Protestant  sister  secures 
the  preachers  against  unpleasant  work,  even  though  the  church 
should  suffer  by  it.  And  such  must,  and  will  be  the  tendency 
of  all  systems  of  labor,  where,  what  is  called  personal  rights 
is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  special  obligations  of  the  gos- 
pel ministry.  This  obligation,  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  calls  for  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  sacrifice  in 
reference  to  domestic  ease  and  pleasure. 

Such  is  the  sweep  of  our  Lord's  words  in  relation  to  his 
first  preachers,  on  the  subject  of  forsaking  all  family  and  do- 
mestic friends,  and  going  out  stript,  by  the  most  rigid  system 
of  self  denial,  down  to  the  very  heart,  that  we  can  but  look 
with  suspicion  upon  all  the  modifications  of  our  itinerancy, 
where  personal  rights  and  appeal  privileges  form  such  a  fron- 
tal picture  in  the  programme.  Certainly  this  dreadful  alarm, 
on  the  subject  of  the  invasion  of  personal  rights,  as  connected 
with  ministerial  labor,  did  not  enter  into  any  of  the  apostolic 
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plans.  When  they  were  called  before  councils,  courts,  and 
even  kings,  and  were  likely  to  suffer  contrary  to  law,  they 
took  the  benefit  of  the  law.  But  in  so  far  as  we  can  be  en- 
lightened on  this  subject,  by  the  plain  words  of  Christ,  and 
the  practical  movements  of  the  apostles,  there  never  was  any 
provisional  movement  made  among  them,  to  secure  any  of 
them  from  any  ministerial  labor,  however  difficult  or  danger- 
ous. And  from  our  soul,  do  we  believe,  that  all  politico-eccle- 
siastical systems  of  church  polity  and  usage  are  largely  of  the 
world.  The  polity  itself  shows  a  catering  to  worldly  minds ; 
a  copying  after  civil  plans  for  civil  applause.  How  broad  or 
deep,  those  words  of  the  blessed  Jesus  may  be,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  no  one  of  these  civil  ecclesiastics  will 
ever  pause  to  examine.  Just  turn  out  upon  religious  society, 
this  popular  frenzy,  your  personal  rights  may  be  invaded  and 
wrested  from  you,  under  a  government  as  monarchical  and 
summary  as  the  one  you  are  under ;  and  let  a  few  men  in 
whom  the  before  quiet  and  happy  members  placed  confidence 
cry  tyranny ;  to  your  tents,  O  Israel ;  and  many  are  hurried 
through  valleys  full  of  hobgoblins,  posted  along  the  way,  all 
of  whom  cry,  Strike  for  religious  liberty.  All  moderation  is 
done.  The  moru  extravagant  the  conjurations  of  fancied  fear 
can  become,  the  more  are  they  heeded,  and  dreaded.  The 
microscope  that  can  make  the  most  out  of  the  least,  is  the  one 
for  the  market.  In  the  scenes  of  1827,  and  1828,  the  strife 
of  tongues  and  pens  about  church  authorities,  ministerial  mo- 
nopoly, and  a  lordly  dominion  over  the  personal  rights  of  the 
membership,  were  rung  through  all  the  changes.  Talent  of 
every  order  and  measure  of  capacity  was  enlisted  on  both 
sides*  The  theory  of  church  government  was  thoroughly 
canvassed.  The  Protestant  party  had  among  them  men  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities,  and  of  course,  were  prepared  to  offer  to 
the  world  a  model  constitution,  upon  whieh  to  build  a  church, 
with  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  securities,  in  such  equilibrium, 
as  to  hold  men's  personal  rights  and  religious  obligations,  in 
perfect  safety.  The  product  of  all  this  travail  of  mind  and 
spirit  is  before  the  world  in  the  amended  discipline  of  the 
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Protestant  Methodist  communion.     And  what  does  this  dis- 
cipline exhibit  to  the  world,  in  relief  of  the  woes,  so  saga- 
ciously descried  in  the  discipline  of  the  M.  EL  Church?     Why, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  office  and  episcopal  powers  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  annual  election  of  a  quasi  president ;  in  the 
appointing  of  a  stationing  committee,  with  barely  power 
enough  to  say  to  a  brother  we  want  you  to  work  this  year  on 
such  a  circuit  or  station ;  while  the  brother  stands  clothed 
with  a  constitutional  right  and  power  to  object  just  at  his 
own  option ;  and  appeal  to  the  conference  for  a  release,  which, 
we  think,  is  always  granted,  if  the  malcontent  be  a  member 
of  felt  and  feared  influence.     These,  with  the  transfer  of  the 
power  held  by  our  ministers  to  appoint  the  leaders,  to  the  male 
members,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  choose  them  by 
their  suffrage,  constitutes  the  chief  redemptive  improvements 
upon  the  old  Wesleyan  system  of  appointing  the  preachers  to 
their  work  by  one  head,  without  appeal,  and  the  preacher  ap- 
pointing his  leaders,  without  caucus,  canvass,  or  vote. 

Besides  the  things  named,  we  fearlessly  maintain,  that  the 
sum  and  substance  of  this  improved  discipline  is  in  its  ordi- 
nances in  favor  of  the  largest  suffrage  in  the  settling  of  per- 
sonal rights,  eligibilities  and  rotation  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
presidential  chair.  The  admission  of  a  lay  representation  in 
the  annual  and  in  the  general  conferences,  we  regard  as  t 
mere  circumstance.  The  original  object  of  the  association, 
was  to  destroy  official  power,  as  official  power,  and  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  it,  representative  power,  bestowed  upon  the 
country's  basis  of  elective  franchise.  This  is  evident  from 
the  constitutional  law  of  eligibility.  And  here  we  would  re- 
mark, that  to  us  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  in  a  matter  of 
church  aetion,  church  agents  and  legislators  should  furnish 
themselves  with  legitimate  power  enough,  in  this  instance,  to 
disfranchise  any  member  of  the  church.  Is  not  such  a  policy 
the  subordination  of  church  rights  to  civil  policy  ?  And  yet 
no  such  right  was  ever  claimed  by  our  civil  government ;  a 
•circumstance  showing  most  clearly  that  the  framers  of  our 
government  conceived  of  the  church  as  of  an  institution  na- 
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turally  and  wholly  disconnected,  and  left  to  settle  all  its  affairs 
upon  a  basis  of  moral  fitness  and  spiritual  fellowship.  If  so, 
we  would  like  to  know  why  a  brother  twenty  years  old,  in 
good  moral  standing,  should  be  deemed  too  immature  to  vote 
on  any  question  left  to  the  determination  of  a  popular  vote  ? 
What  reason  is  there  why  a  man  should  be  deemed  a  minor 
in  his  church  relations,  until  the  law  of  the  land  makes  him  a 
freeman  in  the  church  ?  But  these  reflections  and  inquiries 
are  leading  us  away  from  the  proper  objects  of  this  article. 
They  are,  first,  to  allege  that  the  P.  Methodist  movement  was 
to  evade  the  application  of  Episcopal  power  in  the  itinerant 
system  of  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  then,  secondly,  to  estab- 
lish an  itinerancy  with  provisoes  enough,  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  church,  to  give  to  each  preacher  in  the  concern, 
the  right  to  object  to  his  appointment,  and  if  necessary,  ap- 
peal to  the  annual  conference  to  overrule  for  him  the  appoint- 
ing power.  That  this  new  system  of  itinerancy  has  not  ac- 
quitted itself  as  well  as  the  old  one,  we  opine,  has  been  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  some  of  its  once  warmest  friends  and 
strongest  advocates.  And  if  in  contrast  with  our  system  of 
Episcopal  Methodism,  the  result  is  in  our  favor,  as  many  are 
well  satisfied  it  is,  then  we  inquire,  Wherein  is  the  evil  ?  The 
evil  has  not  been  charged  upon  the  want  of  talent  or  piety, 
neither  upon  the  want  of  men.  As  far  as  the  system  is  in 
fault,  the  evil  is  obliged  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  inherent 
momentum ;  and  the  deficiency  here  to  the  too  large  impreg- 
nation of  the  economy  with  the  popular  element  of  human 
liberty.  We  defy  all  men  to  assign  for  it  any  other  cause, 
unless  he  finds  it  in  a  worse  reason.  And  let  it  be  especially 
remembered,  that  in  contrasting  policies  and  practical  mea- 
sures, the  true  settlement  of  theoretical  questions  is  of  easy 
ascertainment. 

Our  cardinal  rule,  in  this  department  of  moral  philosophy, 
is,  that  whatever  works  best,  is  best.  This  truth,  in  itself, 
applies  equally  well  to  physics,  or  morals.  But  our  business 
is  with  moral  appliances,  and  their  results.  This  new  system 
of  church  polity,  entered  the  field  of  itinerancy,  as  a  competi- 
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tor  with  the  old  economy,  claiming  for  itself,  the  decided  ad* 
vantage  of  a  better  adjusted  scheme  of  governmental  springs 
and  balances.  And  now  we  ask  in  kindness,  has  its  success 
demonstrated  its  better  adaptation  to  the  work  of  an  itinerant 
ministry  ?  Has  not  the  comparative  success  of  the  two  econ- 
omies been  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  old  Episcopal  sys- 
tem? 

Our  Protestant  Methodist  friends  left  us  clothed  with  every 
prestige  of  Methodism,  which  they  conceived  had  acted  as  a 
charm  in  her  warfare,  and  washed  by  her  new  baptism,  from 
all  her  monarchical  and  anti-republican  freckles,  with  a  face 
shining  bright  with  the  lustre  of  civil  guarantees,  transferred, 
with  all  due  care,  to  the  ecclesiastical  code,  so  as  to  afford 
every  man  a  good  chance  to  protect  his  personal  rights  against 
all  ecclesiastical  tyrannies.  For  let  it  be  always  remembered, 
that  the  secession  was  not  on  doctrinal,  but  economical  dis- 
likes. 

The  doctrines  preached  by  the  Wesleyans,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  old  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and  repro- 
bation ;  man's  free  agency ;  the  conditionality  of  religion, 
with  the  great  and  precious  truth,  that  Christ  died  equally  for 
all  our  race,  which  like  a  morning  star,  has  glowed  in  the  fir- 
mament of  Wesleyan  divinity  from  its  first  announcements; 
these  rational,  and  scriptural  doctrines,  delivered  as  they  were, 
by  men  full  of  love  to  God  and  man,  did  much.  Yea,  did 
everything  to  plant  Methodism,  in  the  soil  of  the  public  mind, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  all  over  these  lands,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Methodists  in  doctrine,  who  will  not  submit  to  the 
general  rules  of  our  church.  But  our  Protestant  brethren  took 
the  full  benefit  of  all  these  doctrines  along  with  them.  They 
still  retain  them,  cherish  and  defend  them  with  great  manful- 
ness.  And  yet,  in  no  state  in  the  union,  can  they  .push  on 
their  phase  of  Methodism,  as  well  as  the  old  Episcopal  system 
is  getting  on.  The  discount  on  it,  is  more  than  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

Now  if  its  comparative  success  is  not  lessened  by  the  main- 
tainance  of  anti-Methodistic  doctrines  in  its  divinity  depart- 
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meat ;  nor  in  the  want  of  a  talented  and  pious  ministry,  then 
we  allege,  that  the  deficiency  must  be  sought  for  in  its  eco- 
nomical machinery.  And  here,  in  our  opinion,  is  its  radical 
defect.  The  framers  of  this  new  Methodistic  organization, 
alarmed  at  the  plethory  of  power,  which  they  overrated  in  the 
repudiated  economy,  depleted  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce 
it  below  the  vitalizing  energy.  And  like  a  heart,  the  power 
of  which  is  too  feeble  to  propel  the  circulating  medium  of 
animal  life  through  all  its  needful  ramifications,  there  is  a  hurt- 
ful stagnation  in  the  executive  energy.  We  modestly  plead 
the  probability,  nay,  even  declared  the  certainty  of  this  evil, 
at  the  time  of  the  organization ;  its  inability  to  carry  on  an 
effective  itinerant  ministry,  with  us,  is  no  matter  of  surprise. 
The  whole  economy  of  God's  grace  is  based  upon  his  sove- 
reign right  and  power.  The  qualified  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  all  his  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  high  behests,  constitute 
and  fully  meet  the  tariff  of  ministerial  duties  enjoined  by 
Christ.  Modify  and  embarrass  this  schedule,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  self-preserving  and  self-accommodating  securities,  and 
sure  as  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  certain  as 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  are  paramount  obligations  on 
Christians,  and  especially  on  Christian  ministers,  you  will  neu- 
tralize and  impair  the  vital  element  in  church  economics,  the 
right  of  God  to  control.  Therefore  we  hold  it  as  indisputa- 
bly certain,  that,  in  the  same  proportion,  that  any  church  in- 
troduces into  her  polity,  the  popular  securities  for  personal 
rights  and  elective  chances ;  rules  by  which  her  members  and 
ministers  may  avert  the  direct  demands  of  God's  word  upon 
them  by  church  resolutions  and  votes,  they  take  the  church 
into  their  own  hands,  and  God  judicially  withdraws.  There 
may  be  much  that  is  good ;  many  souls  may  be  saved  by  them ; 
but  when  you  come  to  look  for  the  heaven  acknowle4ged 
proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  are  still  found  in  the  appli- 
ances that  depreciate  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  exalt  the 
wisdom  of  God,  you  will  always  find  the  system  marked  with 
the  signs  of  a  strange  decay.  The  long  duration  and  unpar- 
alleled success  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  her  itin- 
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erant  system  of  preaching,  in  so  far  as  organic  life  and  energy 
are  concerned,  are  attributable  to  the  sanctified  existence  find 
sanctified  use  of  Episcopal  authority,  in  the  appointment  of 
the  preachers  to  their  various  charges. 

Turn  over  this  work  to  the  conference,  to  be  effected  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  it  would  convert  the  government  into 
contemptible  ecclesiastical  democracy ;  a  hot  bed  of  religious 
intrigue.  Turn  it  over  to  a  committee  to  be  elected  by  the 
conference,  and  you  change  the  conference  from  a  body  of 
loving  brethren,  all  upon  a  footing,  waiting  quietly  each  for 
his  next  year's  appointment,  into  an  arena  for  electioneering 
strife,  of  a  very  corrupting  origin  and  of  a  very  hurtful  ten- 
dency. But  all  these  pernicious  elements,  which  are  only 
sown  in  minds  educated  to  hate  every  thing  like  concentra- 
ted power,  where  anything  like  governmental  energy  is  con- 
cerned are  excluded,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  presiding 
bishop,  the  sole  responsibility  of  working  the  preachers  of 
that  conference  district,  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  No  power,  less  than  that  which  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  our  bishops,  can  carry  on  an  effective,  harmo- 
nious, travelling,  changeable  ministry.  And  no  other  form 
of  power  will  do  for  it  but  Episcopal.  The  Protestant  Meth- 
odist Church  set  out  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  incompara- 
ble value  of  itinerancy.  They  accordingly  retained  it.  But 
having  tried  in  vain,  for  many  years,  to  reduce  the  Episcopal 
power  to  a  shadow,  by  placing  over  it  an  appellant  court,  liv- 
ing only  by  the  popular  breath  of  its  annual  creators,  they 
left  and  dismissed,  at  one  vote,  and  forever,  all  that  was  Epis- 
copal in  order,  office,  power,  or  duration.  Resorting  to  the 
issues  of  the  ballot  box,  every  year,  for  a  president,  and  cat- 
ting him  down  to  little  more  than  a  mere  chairman,  the  in- 
creasing tendency  in  this  organization,  must  and  will  be  to- 
wards ultimate  Congregationalism.  And  this,  not  because  the 
original  framers  desired  and  intended  any  such  event,  but  be- 
cause an  itinerant  ministry  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully 
without  the  amount  of  power,  once  denounced  by  them,  and 
which  they  will  not  return  to  nor  adopt.     And  the  feeling 
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which  will  only  work  now,  where  all  is  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient, will  not  be  hard  to  adopt  the  modification  of  congregar 
tional  Methodism.  Itinerancy  is  a  very  peculiar  polity.  It 
can  only  lire  and  do  well  amidst  hardships  and  self-denials  of 
the  most  marked  character.  Feed  it  only  for  a  short  time, 
upon  the  milk  of  self-indulgence,  and  it  becomes  a  pet,  hard 
to  be  pleased,  and  will  begin  to  barter  for  berths. 

But  we  plant  ourself,  finally,  on  the  ground,  that,  after  all 
the  objections,  urged  against  our  system  of  itinerant  preach- 
ing, by  other  forms  of  ministerial  appliances,  have  been  en- 
grossed and  deducted,  it  has  been,  by  all  classes  of  men,  con- 
ceded, that  for  efficiency,  for  universal  application,  for  certainty 
of  bringing  the  gospel  to  every  state  and  condition  of  human 
society,  it  stands  unequalled.  Hence,  we  claim  for  it  a  more 
decided  agreement  with  the  great  commission,  left  with 
Christ's  ministers,  than  can  be  claimed  by  any  other  style  of 
preaching.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  vindicated  by  the 
fact,  that  all  settled  ministries  and  churches,  whenever  waked 
up  to  a  sense  of  giving  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  do  it  by  send- 
ing among  them  an  itinerant  missionary.  They  never  do  it  by 
settling  a  minister  over  them.  This  necessity  proves  at  once, 
that  a  general  plau  of  itinerant  ministrations  is  the  best  suited 
to  the  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Nor 
does  the  objection,  that  our  rule  of  frequent  changes  is  not 
suited  to  old  and  settled  communities  and  city  congregations, 
lie  with  any  force  against  our  economy.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  all  our  cities,  we  have  as  large  congregations  as  any 
sister  church ;  and  as  uniform.  And  as  to  the  popular  objec- 
tion, that  the  system  is  incompatible  with  a  proper  pastoral 
care,  its  weight  is  in  its  speciousness,  not  in  its  solidity.  No 
ministers  do  a  larger  amount  of  pastoral  duties  in  cities  than 
the  itinerant.  And  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  in  circuits,  ex- 
ceeds, but  in  a  slight  degree,  the  difficulty  felt  by  all  ministers. 
And  after  all,  it  will  admit  of  a  very  serious  doubt,  whether 
the  duty  of  preaching  to  sinners  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  is  not  the  first,  the  paramount  duty  of  ministers;  and 
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the  visiting  of  their  flocks  at  home,  merely  an  incidental  duty. 
This  is  our  opinion. 

From  such  considerations  we  conclude,  that  a  well  digested 
system  of  itinerant  preaching  is  best  for  the  general  good; 
and  that  such  a  plan,  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on,  in  any 
other  way,  than  the  one  we  foster.  The  charge,  that  our 
plan  calls  for  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  our  general 
superintendents,  cannot  be  sustained,  except  it  can  be  shown, 
that  the  grant  and  the  use  of  it  have  worked  mischief  in  the 
dissemination  of  gospel  truth.  There  is  never  too  much  power 
employed  where  the  application  of  it  works  decidedly  well. 
We  would  ask  all,  whose  relation  to  us  prepares  them  to  an- 
swer the  question  understanding^,  Could  the  Methodist 
church  have  been  half  what  it  is  to-day,  if  we  had  operated 
upon  the  plan  of  a  settled  ministry ;  or  Congregational  Me- 
thodism ?  And  if  not,  is  not  all  the  excess  in  ministers  and 
members  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  itinerant  preaching, 
and  this  credit,  to  the  more  evangelical  order  of  our  heaven 
honored  economy  ?  These  conclusions,  if  rightly  drawn,  may 
be  justly  plead  in  proof  of  our  primary  idea,  namely;  that 
the  existence  of  much  executive  power,  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  very  direct  application  of  it  in  matters  of 
church  government,  may  be  best.  That  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  of  more,  may  be  improperly,  yea,  even  oppressively 
exercised,  no  one  will  deny.  But,  that  there  is  as  much  evil 
likely  to  arise  to  the  church,  through  the  abuse  of  executive 
power,  in  the  hands  of  her  pastors,  as  arises  from  the  want  of 
it,  if  it  is  checked  at  once  by  the  right  of  direct  appeal,  we 
do,  on  our  part,  deny.  We  have  before  stated  it,  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  apostolic  ministers  did  exercise  over  the  churches, 
in  regard  to  moral  and  spiritual  discipline,  a  very  direct  and 
sovereign  control ;  at  least,  in  as  far  as  St.  Paul's  example 
goes.  And  all  that  he  meant,  when  he  complained,  among 
other  burdens,  of  this,  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  But  that  they  were  difficulties  belong- 
ing to  the  pastoral  office,  we  hardly  think  will  be  denied. 
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in  his  pastoral  epistles,  he  exhorts  to  the  use  of  strong 
ority,  while  in  his  letters  to  the  churches,  he,  injoins  obe- 
ce  to  ministerial  rule.  Now  all  this  is  in  accordance  with 
t  the  writer  has  always  conceived  to  be  the  model  after 
;h  our  government  was  fashioned.  From  much  that  is 
d  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church,  as  Dr.  Pa- 
in his  Horse  Paulinas,  states,  furnishes  proof  direct  that 
church  felt  it  proper  to  ask  Paul's  opinion  on  points  of 
r ;  and  did  so,  by  writing  to  him.  These  queries  he  ulti- 
dy  answered ;  but  not  until  after  he  had  administered  a 

positive  reproof  to  them  for  the  neglect  of  moral  discip- 
;  and  even  assured  them  that  if  they  did  not  do  it,  before 
Mched  Corinth,  he  would  do  it  himself,  even  if  he  had  to 
sharpness.  St.  Paul  could  not  have  been  the  settled  pas* 
it  Corinth.  Hence  it  is  evident,  his  authority  in  the  pre* 
8,  must  have  been  coincident  with  his  commission ;  which 
Id  support  our  theory,  or  else  there  was  in  practice  in  this 
tolic  church  organization,  a  universal  superintending  pas* 
b.  And  this  would  well  sustain  our  Methodistic  Episco- 
',  with  its  general  pastorate. 

)me  of  our  friends  say  to  us,  we  do  not  understand  your 
le  in  the  October  number.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  de- 
»,  but  suggestive.  We  have  a  general,  perhaps  a  definite 
>n  of  what  we  believe  would  approach  nearer  to  the  apos- 

mode  of  church  government,  than  is  likely  to  be  main- 
id  in  these  days,  when  the  notions  of  human  freedom  are 
y  to  degenerate  into  lawless  self-rule,  and  the  right  of 
age  to  be  claimed  in  controlling  questions  of  moral  fit- 
,  even  though  the  Lord  had  settled  it  differently,  under 
high  authority  of  divine  inspiration.  Our  position  is, 
t  let  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Caesar  overrule  the  prior 
:s  of  God.  We  close  all  we  may  ever  say  on  this  mo- 
tous  question,  by  observing  that  we  cannot  even  hope  for 
ir  and  fearless  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  spirit  of 
ical  misrule  has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  American 
1,  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  civil  notions  of  govern- 
t,  must  be  moulded,  as  much  as  may  be,  by  the  pattern 
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left  us  in  our  declaration  of  independence,  and  fashioned  into 
beauteous  order  in  the  constitution  of  our  federal  government 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  wild  notions  of  liberty 
upon  the  proper  boundary  Hue  between  the  law  of  natural 
rights,  as  fauatics  call  it,  and  the  restraints  that  may,  and 
ought  to  be  imposed  by  civil  enactments,  is  portrayed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  in  the  lawless  mobs  which 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  shown  that  civil  law  is  respected 
no  longer  than  the  claims  of  natural  law  are  asserted  by  t 
clique  of  insurgents,  who  are  determined  to  force  their  oligar- 
chy into  controlling  law,  in  the  district  over  which  their  ty- 
ranny reigns.     The  effect  of  it  on  morals,  in  as  far  as  morals 
are  dependent  on  the  civil  law,  is  most  fearful.     Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth ;  a  fearful  truth  it  is :  that  almost 
every  where,  in  country,  village,  and  city,  the  morals  which 
need,  and  are  nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  arm, 
are  by  indirect  agencies,  left  not  only  unprotected,  but  ex- 
posed to  a  most  godless  onslaught.    And  this  is  the  case  in 
every  district  of  legal  justice,  where  the  executive  protectors 
of  public  morals  are  chosen  by  the  populace.     In  a  frenzy  of 
the  public  mind,  on  a  question  of  liberty,  it  is  useless  for  the 
Bible  itself  to  interfere.     This,  every  man  must  have  seen, 
in  the  direful  effects  of  abolitionism  in  the  north  and  west, 
both  upon  the  constitution  and  the  Bible.     Just  let  your 
theme  be  liberty,  and  all  other  voices  are  drowned  in  its  wild 
uproar.     Let  the  declaration  of  American  independence  assert 
that  God  made  all  men  free  and  equal,  and  no  fanatic  on 
liberty  will  ever  consult  the  Bible  to  see  from  its  frank  dis- 
closures on  all  such  subjects,  whether  God  did  make  all  men 
free  and  equal,  in  any  such  sense  as  these  moral  and  political 
agrarians  maintain. 

But  the  text  of  our  articles  will  be  their  censure.  The  fun- 
damental element  in  church  government  is  monarchical.  A 
monarchy,  though  God  be  king  himself,  is  abhorred.  And  in 
our  view  of  things,  Christ,  as  head  and  Lord  of  his  own 
church,  did  send  out,  with  the  especial  commission  of  his  cho- 
sen agents,  the  right  to  administer  the  divine  law,  as  well  af 
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the  holy  sacraments ;  both  proceeded  alike  from* him,  and  both 
belong  alike  to  his  power,  and  right  of  assignment ;  and  there- 
fore shonld,  of  right,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  direct  agents. 
To  us,  all  we  contend  for  is  sufficiently  contained  in  St. 
Paul's  direction,  contained  in  Heb.  13 :  17 ;  "  obey  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves :  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account,  that  they  may 
do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief:  for  that  is  unprofitable  for 
you."      And  in  1st  Timothy,  the  administrative  faculty  to 
rule  is  recited  as  an  indispensable  qualification  in  the  office  of 
a  bishop ;  meaning  presbyters  generally.     To  be  a  ruler  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  executive  office,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  mere 
judges  of  law.     If  anything  like  executive  administration  in 
the  execution  of  moral  discipline  in  the  church  of  God,  belong 
primarily  to  the  membership  as  such,  or  to  any  agency  crea- 
ted by  the  church,  we  do  not  see  nor  feel  the  fitness  of  the 
words  recited.     But  if  the  pastors  of  the  church,  acting  un- 
der divine   appointment,  as  God's  responsible   agents,   are 
charged  with  the  executive  government  of  the  church,  we 
can  see  very  easily  how  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
obey  the  spiritual  shepherds,  to  whom  Christ  has  committed 
his  flock.     These  men  are  overseers.     But  an  overseer,  whose 
authority  is  subordinate,  and  whose  plans  of  life  and  business 
are  merely  advisory,  is,  at  last,  nominal.     These  thoughts  are 
our  own.     These  opinions  we  have  long  cherished.     But  we 
never  acted  upon  them,  because  it  seems  to  be  an  open  ques- 
tion, whether  church  government  should  be  administered  upon 
a  theocratic  basis,  or  a  democratic.     We  are  in  our  individual 
view,  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.     And  we  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  noted,  that  we  only  commit  ourself,  not  the 
church. 
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ART.  VI. 


THEORY  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


By  Prof.  W.  J.  Sasshvtt,  Oxford,  6a. 


The  country,  within  recent  years,  has  been  greatly  awak- 
ened to  the  importance  of  female  education ;  and  the  number 
of  colleges  already  established  in  various  important  localities, 
and  the  extended  patronage  afforded  them,  attest  the  reality 
of  the  interest  professed.  The  true  friends  of  this  cause 
should  be  careful  that  this  praiseworthy  movement  do  not  re- 
ceive a  direction  tending  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  Such  a  re- 
sult, since  the  movement  itself  partakes  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
periment, on  the  issue  of  which  many  minds  interested  for 
the  race,  are  looking  with  anxiety,  would  be  attended  with 
inconceivable  harm.  It  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  attended 
by  an  injurious  reaction ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  retard  interests 
of  the  utmost  value  to  society. 

That  females  should  be  educated ;  that  their  powers  should 
be  developed  and  disciplined  with  reference  to  a  more  suitable 
qualification  for  the  duties  of  life ;  no  enlightened  man  will 
deny,  and  well  nigh  all  men  now  admit.  But  what  that  ed- 
ucation should  be,  and  the  best  course  to  impart  it,  are  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and 
from  which  the  only  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise. 

The  popular  mind,  with  difficulty,  conceive  of  general  prin- 
ciples, otherwise  than  in  some  of  their  applications.  Con- 
vinced that  education  is  important,  they  conceive  of  it  only 
in  such  forms  as  they  have  seen  and  been  familiar  with. 
Hence,  the  education  which  they  desire  for  their  daughters  is 
not  such,  the  conception  of  which  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
development  as  applied  to  females,  but  such  as  they  have  seen 
in  the  higher  educational  establishments,  and  which  has  grown 
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op  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  male  mind.  It  is  this  mis- 
conception of  the  general  idea  of  education  as  applicable  to 
females,  the  result  of  an  incapacity  in  the  public  mind  for  just 
liscrimination,  that  is  likely  to  occasion  any  peril  to  the  pre- 
lent  extraordinary  educational  movement  in  behalf  of  females. 
There  are  a  few  minds  which  rightly  think  on  this  subject, 
ind  perceive  the  dangers  likely  to  result  from  this  misappre- 
hension of  first  principles ;  but  the  conclusion  is,  that  popular 
opinion  and  taste  must  have  their  way ;  and  the  hope  is,  that 
affects,  which  too  often  are  the  only  means  of  securing  a  right 
appreciation  of  causes,  will  ultimately  rectify  public  opinion 
Mid  give  to  this  great  interest  right  direction.  There  is  a  fun- 
damental difference  in  the  wants  of  the  male  and  female  minds, 
which  must  be  recognized  in  the  systems  of  education  de- 
signed for  them  respectively.  Without  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  any  original  inequality  of  mind  in  the  sexes,  this  prin- 
ciple is  maintained  as  governing  the  whole  subject ;  that  every 
system  of  female  education  must  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections  paramount  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The 
term  feminine,  when  analyzed,  implies  just  what  is  involved 
in  this  proposition.  When  with  woman,  the  mere  dry  intel- 
lect predominates  over  the  affections,  she  ceases  to  be  woman, 
and  becomes,  in  all  her  mental  structure,  a  man.  She  is  nat- 
urally constituted  with  a  predominance  of  the  sensibilities, 
and  it  is  such  a  constitution  that  gives  to  her,  her  delicacy,  her 
refinements,  her  powers  of  sympathy,  of  deep  all-pervading  be- 
nevolence and  love.  While  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  intellect 
that  man  finds  his  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  it  is  in  that  of 
the  affections,  that  woman  finds  hers. 

This  peculiar  constitution  of  woman  is  implied  in  the  na- 
ture of  her  paramount  responsibilities.  All  admit  that  these 
look  to  the  domestic  sphere ;  to  the  positions  of  wife  and  mo- 
ther. Now  all  perceive,  that  while  the  highest  powers  of 
mind,  of  invention,  of  ratiocination,  of  imagination,  are  not 
taxed  in  this  sphere,  yet  that  all  that  pertains  to  warmth, 
depth  and  strength  of  affection  are.  Man's  peculiar  duties 
call  for  a  predominance  of  the  dry  intellect.     Undue  sensibility 
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would  be  an  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  the  cool,  sturdy 
responsibilities  of  his  position.  Woman,  however,  who  is  de- 
signed as  his  help  mate,  as  the  balance  wheel  in  the  otherwise 
excessive  impulses  of  his  mere  intellectual  functions,  supplies 
the  lack  of  his  nature.  The  one,  by  his  superior  insight 
pointing  out  the  way ;  the  other,  by  her  better  regulated  mo- 
tive power,  guiding  the  steps  of  both  aright.  Let  him  who 
may,  determine  the  higher  endowment,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
discuss  it. 

But  if  this  predominance  of  the  affections,  over  the  men 
intellectual  manifestations,  be  the  natural  constitution  of  wo* 
man,  of  course,  any  system  of  education  designed  for  her 
ought  to  recognize  it,  and  to  adapt  itself  correspondingly. 
Her  own  development,  in  every  stage  of  her  being,  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  maintain  these  great  departments  in  their  natu- 
ral proportions.  Her  happiness  and  her  success  demand  it 
The  cultivation  of  the  affections  therefore  must  be  paramount 
to  that  of  the  mere  intellect.  Whenever  the  converse  of  this 
is  acted  upon ;  whenever  the  development  of  the  intellect  is 
mainly  looked  to,  in  the  system  of  education  applied  to  her, 
the  order  of  nature  is  reversed ;  there  is  no  adaptation  to  her 
mental  structure,  and  the  purposes  her  creation  were  designed 
to  subserve  are  effectually  defeated. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  fundamental  difference  be* 
tween  the  male  and  female  minds,  and  to  adapt  a  system  for 
the  latter  accordingly,  constitutes  the  great  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  the  educational  movement  for  females  of  the 
present  times.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  system  which  has 
grown  up  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  male  mind  is  sought  to  be  applied,  without  material 
modification,  to  the  female  mind.  It  must  fail  of  the  many 
beneficial  results  anticipated.  But  more  and  worse  than  this; 
until  changed,  it  must  work  positive  harm.  The  evils  of  this 
system,  as  applied  to  females,  is  strikingly  seen  by  reference 
to  those  cases  where  the  principle  has  been  pushed  to  its  fullest 
extent.  The  case  of  Margaret  Fuller,  afterwards,  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  is  a  striking  example.     From  earliest  child- 
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hood,  through  the  ambition  of  her  father,  every  effort  was 
made  to  develope  her  intellect,  and  under  the  powerful  stimu- 
lus'constantly  afforded  her,  and  the  superior  advantages  she 
enjoyed,  she  did  become,  perhaps,  the  most  intellectual  woman 
this  country  has  produced.  But  who  that  knows  the  mascu- 
line character  of  her  tastes  and  sentiments ;  her  general  desti- 
tution of  those  finer  sensibilities  and  aspirations  proper  to  a 
true  woman,  would  say  that  she  was  what  woman  ought  to 
be.  And  who  would  say,  that  this  her  character  was  not  the 
legitimate  result  of  this  undue  reference  to  her  mere  intellect, 
in  the  course  of  education  applied  to  her.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  unfavorable,  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  her, 
to  the  proper  development  of  her  womanly  nature.  The  de- 
ficiency can  be  chargeable  to  no  causes  of  this  kind.  But  the 
system  of  education  applied  to  her  was  radically  defective. 
It  was  such  as  suited  man.  and  not  woman.  It  looked  mainly 
to  the  intellect ;  while  to  have  been  natural,  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  nature,  it  should  have' 
looked  primarily  and  mainly  to  the  affections.  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau  is  another  distinguished  example.  In  her,  the  pure, 
dry  intellect  has  been  cultivated  without  chief  reference  to 
the  intensity  of  the  affections.  The  result  is  an  intellect, 
perhaps,  more  vigorous  and  highly  capable  of  philosophic 
thought  than  any  woman  ever  possessed.  But  who  that  is 
acquainted  with  her  style  of  thinking ;  with  her  tastes  and 
general  characteristics  would  say,  that  she  was  a  safe  model 
of  the  character  of  a  true  woman.  Indeed  it  will  be  found 
that,  among  all  distinguished  females,  those  whose  greatness 
is  exclusively  the  result  of  high  intellectual  power,  have  in- 
variably exhibited  a  style  of  character  unlike  what,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  all,  is  the  true  female  character.  Their  intel- 
lectual employments  and  tastes  are  such  as  remove  them  from 
the  true  sphere  of  woman ;  their  feminine  affections  are  held 
in  subjection  by  the  severities  of  their  ordinary  style  of  think- 
ing, and  their  whole  character  has  a  masculine  strength  and 
tone.  Such  women  are  unfitted  for  the  gentle,  amiable  duties 
Voi-:  to.— 17 
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appropriate  to  the  position  of  wife ;  for  the  patient  watching 
and  assiduous  care  involved  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
nursery,  or  for  the  numerous  details  constantly  springing  up 
in  the  sphere  of  domestic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  those  wo- 
men who  have  been  distinguished,  but  who  have  yet  exhi- 
bited, in  their  general  characteristics,  the  qualities  of  genuine 
women,  have  been  those  in  whom,  after  all,  the  affections 
proper  to  their  nature  were  paramount  to  their  intellectual 
powers.  They  may  have  possessed  high  intellectual  powers, 
but  in  all  those  exhibitions  which  have  distinguished  them, 
these  powers  have  been  simply  subservient  to  the  affection*. 
Their  products  of  mind  have  not  been  such  as  come  from  the 
pure,  dry  intellect,  but  have  been  the  result  of  the  blended 
action  of  the  affections  and  intellect,  in  which,  however,  the 
affections  were  paramount,  and  exercised  a  controlling  influ- 
ence. They  are  not  abstract,  logical  disquisitions ;  they  an 
not  productions  which  emanate  purely  from  the  simply  intel- 
lectual faculties.  They  are  productions,  abounding  in  senti- 
ment, fancy,  taste,  feeling,  emotion,  passion,  conscience ;  in 
short,  whatever  is  peculiar  to  woman ;  and  their  excellence 
does  not  arise  from  the  amount  of  pure  intellect  they  exhibit, 
but  rather  from  qualities  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  region 
of  the  affections.  Many  such  women  might  be  mentioned, 
as  connected  with  English  literature ;  the  ornaments  of  their 
sex  and  contributors  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  hu- 
man race.  In  all  these  cases,  the  high  eminence  reached  was, 
either  the  result  of  great  natural  endowment,  in  which  the 
rule  of  the  relative  superiority  of  the  affections  was  observed, 
or  of  a  judicious  system  of  education,  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  affections  were  recognized  as  paramount  to  those  of  the 
intellect. 

But  if  the  instances  referred  to,  of  an  excessive  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  are  extreme  cases  of  the  operations  of  a  gen- 
eral principle,  they  serve  well  to  indicate  the  general  effect  of 
the  principle  and  its  entire  unsoundness.  They  show,  that 
the  system  of  education  applicable  to  the  male  mind,  and 
which  looks  chiefly  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  in- 
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tellectual  faculties,  is  unsuited  to  females.  They  show,  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is  cultivated,  without  suitable 
and,  indeed,  chief  reference  to  the  affections,  the  sensibilities 
are  dried  up  and  the  whole  character  assumes  a  masculine  as* 
pect;  making  the  results,  as  manifested  in  the  life,  a  fondness 
for  the  outward  world  and  public  display ;  an  undue  interest 
in  the  public  affairs  of  men ;  a  distaste  to  the  privacy  and 
duties  of  the  home  circle ;  a  general  want  of  adaptation  to 
the  purely  domestic  duties ;  a  want  of  fortitude  and  power,  of 
calm  resignation,  a  hardness  and  sturdiness  of  character,  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  the  gentler,  more  amiable  qualities ;  the 
essential  elements  of  true  female  excellence. 

In  solving  the  problem,  therefore,  of  the  course  of  educa- 
tion most  suitable  to  females,  the  true  question  is,  what  course 
is  best  calculated  to  develope  and  give  right  direction  to  the 
affections ;  and  which  will  secure,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest 
amount  of  intellect  compatible  with  this  highest  and  para- 
mount result  ?  Or  to  simplify  it  yet  more ;  what  course  is 
best  calculated  to  secure  a  right  development  of  all  the  affec- 
tions proper  to  woman?  For  this  necessarily  involves  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  as  far  as  such  cu  ltivation  may  con- 
duce to  this  result,  which  is  its  legitimate  extent  and  object. 
The  affections  to  be  brought  out  under  the  right  sort  of  dis- 
cipline and  direction,  require  intellect,  and  cultivated  intellect. 
But  they  require  a  cultivation  of  the  intellect  purely  as  sub- 
servient to  the  right  education  of  the  affections. 

In  determining  this  question,  the  first  remark  is,  that  the 
home  circle  is  God's  own  appointed  school  for  females.  With 
the  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  servants,  better 
opportunities  are  afforded  than  can  be  found  any  where  else, 
for  the  exercise  of  woman's  best  affections.  Supposing  the 
family  circle  to  be  rightly  regulated,  and  that  there  exists 
among  all  the  parties,  right  mutual  respect,  confidence  and 
love,  there  are  presented,  in  this  little  sphere,  constant  occa- 
sions for  the  exercise  of  well  nigh  all  the  affections  common 
to  the  human  heart.  No  other  theatre  presents  as  many  ad- 
vantages! because  from  the  relations  sustained,  no  other  com- 
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bination  of  circumstances  can  address  itself  to  so  many  of  the 
affections,  and  with  such  constancy  and  force. 

The  affections  not  only  need  a  suitable  theatre  to  call  them 
forth  ;  to  develope  them ;  but  beings  so  full  of  sensibility,  so 
impulsive  as  female  youth,  require,  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  formative  state,  constant  attention,  vigilant  oversight 
and  care.  This  is  the  more  demanded  by  females,  because, 
as  beings  in  whom  the  feelings  predominate,  they  require  for 
their  suitable  training  more  attention  to  minor  matters ;  and 
because  any  defects  of  character,  any  imprudence  of  deport- 
ment, are  more  noticeable  and  attended  with  more  serious  con- 
sequences. Now  who,  but  the  parents  and  friends  at  home, 
will  furnish  this  constant  oversight;  this  minute  attention? 
Who  feels  the  interest,  the  deep  disinterested  affection  neces- 
sary to  the  sustained  self-denying  performance  of  such  a  duty? 
Whose  relations  of  confidence  and  intimacy  justify  it  in  all 
possible  cases  that  might  arise  ?  The  truth  is,  the  parents  and 
home  friends  are  the  natural  guardians  in  all  these  respects. 
God  has  endowed  them  with  a  capacity  of  love  for  their  off- 
spring necessary  to  this,  and  has  appointed  the  family  associa- 
tion to  afford  opportunities  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty. 

Home,  the  domestic  circle,  constitutes  the  real  sphere  of 
woman ;  the  field  in  which  lies  the  great  mass  of  her  duties 
throughout  life.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  her  growth, 
her  development  ought  to  take  place  in  it,  as  the  best  course 
to  secure  a  suitable  preparation  for  what  actually  awaits  her 
in  life.  Animals  do  best;  are  more  apt  to  flourish  when 
reared  in  the  climate  and  under  the  same  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  live.  This  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  order  of  things.  Men  are  expected  to  pur- 
sue  callings  which  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  external 
world.  They  need  an  early  system  of  training  adapting  them 
to  this  sphere  of  action.  But  to  rear,  to  educate  women  away 
from  home  influence,  outside  of  the  home  circle,  is  to  put 
them,  during  their  formative  state,  without  the  system  of 
things  in  which  they  are  destined  to  move ;  is  in  fact,  not  only 
to  deny  them  the  means  of  preparation  appropriate  to  their 
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future  position,  but  actually  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the 
educational  process  to  disqualify  them  for  it.  Its  effects  are 
often  manifest  to  the  observation  of  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  a  mortifying  ignorance  of  the  actual  duties  incum- 
bent upon  them  in  domestic  life,  and  of  the  modes  of  their 
performance ;  a  want  of  a  warm,  affectionate  devotion  to  home 
friends;  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  home,  a  disposition  to 
rove  in  search  of  amusement  and  occupation  ;  a  desire  to  min- 
gle with  the  external  world  incompatible  with  domestic  ties 
and  obligations,  and  a  general  unfitness  for  the  quiet,  retire- 
ment, and  sober  responsibilities  of  their  own  proper  sphere  of 
action. 

But  it  is  admitted,  that  mere  home  occupations  and  influ- 
ences, potent  as  they  are,  are  not  enough,  in  themselves,  to 
complete  the  system  of  training  proper  to  females.  The  in- 
tellect needs  more  cultivation  than  these  advantages  secure. 
It  is  simply  contended  that  these  are  the  most  relevant  and 
effectual,  and  are  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  chief  instruments  in 
the  education  of  females.  Whatever  additional  advantages 
are  consistent  with  these,  and  which  do  not  invade  the  great 
controlling  principle  in  female  education,  of  a  chief  reference 
to  the  affections,  are  not  only  proper,  but  as  far  as  practicable, 
ought  to  be  afforded  in  every  complete  system  of  female  edu- 
cation. Now,  in  securing  these  advantages,  we  maintain  still, 
that  parents,  where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  are  the  most  appro- 
priate teachers.  It  is  admitted,  that  this  is  by  no  means  most 
generally  practicable.  Often  suitable  literary  qualifications  are 
wanting,  and  when  not,  more  frequently,  the  requisite  time 
cannot  be  commanded.  The  assumption  implies,  that  these 
difficulties  do  not  exist,  in  which  case,  parents  may  afford  the 
literary  instruction  needed,  in  a  manner  more  suitably  to  de- 
velope  the  entire  mental  nature  of  woman,  than  any  other 
class  of  instructors.  The  relations  of  confidence  and  affection, 
assumed  to  exist  between  the  parties,  are  such,  that  even  all 
the  purely  intellectual  exercises  of  the  course  of  education 
may  be  so  conducted  as,  all  the  while,  to  involve  the  affections ; 
so  that  in  the  whole  process  of  education,  even  in  that  depart- 
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ment  of  it  belonging  to  the  pure  intellect,  the  best  feelings  of 
lore,  gentleness  and  confidence  may  be  constantly  elicited,  se- 
curing a  due  reference  to  woman's  most  important  functions, 
and  the  education  of  her  in  accordance  with  her  true  nature. 
No  other  circumstances  in  which  she  may  be  placed  afford  like 
advantages.  Very  often  they  are  of  a  kind  to  have  an  oppo- 
site effect,  to  elicit  and  keep  in  exercise  sensibilities  and  pas- 
sions blighting  to  a  true  character  and  productive  only  of  eviL 
Girls,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  the  creatures  of  sensi- 
bility, need  a  nicer  discrimination,  and  a  more  patient  obser- 
vance, on  the  part  of  teachers,  of  all  that  pertains  to  feeling 
and  taste  than  do  boys ;  and  none  have  so  many  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  these,  or  the  affection  necessary  to 
prompt  to  these  offices,  as  parents  of  right  qualifications. 
From  their  constant  association  with  their  daughters,  they 
have  more  frequent  opportunities  for  oral  instruction  to  con- 
duct their  course  of  reading,  and  to  give  direction  to  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  their  powers,  the  most  important  features, 
after  all,  in  the  intellectual  education  of  females,  which  as 
teachers,  they  may  avail  themselves  of.  These  opportunities, 
it  would  seem,  they  might  use  just  as  efficiently,  even  if  not 
their  regular  teachers ;  but  practically  this  result  rarely  if  ever 
follows.  The  minds  of  parents  are,  to  a  large  extent,  disquali- 
fied for  these  exercises,  unless  the  employment  of  instructor 
is  regularly  assumed,  and  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  con- 
centrated upon  it.  Parents  become  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
regular  teachers  for  the  instruction  they  desire  imparted  to 
their  children,  and  thus  freeing  themselves  of  the  responsi- 
bility under  the  pressure  of  other  cares  and  duties,  too  often 
neglect  these  means  of  instruction  which  none  are  so  compe- 
tent as  themselves  to  afford.  With  daughters  especially,  these 
sources  of  improvement  are  invaluable,  and  as  their  regular 
teachers  their  parents  would  take  pains  to  afford  them. 

But  if  it  be  impracticable  for  parents  themselves  to  become 
the  regular  teachers  of  their  daughters,  for,  at  least,  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  educational  course,  until  the  principles  are 
well  established ;  until  the  form  of  the  character  is  fully  de- 
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termitied ;  their  education,  nevertheless,  should  still  be  con- 
ducted at  home,  or  privately,  under  the  direction  of  well  se- 
lected private  teachers.  The  reasons  which  make  public 
schools  better  for  males  than  private  schools,  are  chiefly  these. 
First,  they  are  more  favorable  to  emulation,  and  consequently 
secure  more  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  ambition.  Second, 
they  bring  the  mind  more  into  contact  with  the  outward 
world,  and  consequently  are  more  favorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge  as  is  in  demand  in  public  life,  and  to  the 
development  of  principles  that  are  brought  into  exercise  in 
its  common  affairs.  But  neither  of  these  reasons  apply  to  fe- 
males. Indeed,  in  so  far  as  they  would  operate  upon  them, 
they  would  have  an  injurious  effect.  Emulation  or  ambition, 
in  females  tends  to  mar  that  gentleness,  amiability  and  guile- 
le8sness  of  nature  proper  to  female  character.  They  oppose 
the  right  cultivation  of  woman's  affections,  tending  to  develope 
the  intellect  at  their  expense.  Neither  is  this  training  for  out- 
ward life,  so  important  to  males  whose  destined  sphere  is  a 
more  public  one,  adapted  to  females.  Its  effect  is  to  develope 
the  more  masculine  aspects  of  their  nature  at  the  sacrifice  of 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  and  the  glory  of  the  sex.  Public 
schools,  therefore,  at  least,  up  to  the  period  when  girlhood  be- 
gins to  assume  'the  form  of  womanhood,  afford  no  advantages 
over  those  of  a  private  character.  On  the  contrary,  up  to  that 
period,  these  latter  are  preferable.  They  secure  all  the  intel- 
lectual advantages  necessary,  free  from  such  associations  and 
influences  as  oppose  right  development,  without  interfering 
with  the  claims  and  operations  of  that  best  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed school,  the  home  circle.  They  are,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  that  system  of  educational  means  which  looks  to  wo- 
man as  she  is ;  a  being  in  whom  the  affections  are  paramount 
and  are  indispensable  to  a  true  adaptation  to  her  educational 
wants.  Public  schools,  under  any  circumstances  address 
themselves  mainly  to  the  intellect ;  private  schools,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  home  circle,  tend  rather  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  affections.     Where  the  intellect  is  the  prominent  idea, 
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as  with  males,  the  former  are  preferable ;  where  the 
are  the  important  element,  as  with  females,  the  latter. 

But  while  this  private  system  is  recommended,  as  being 
more  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  nature  as  to  the 
educational  wants  of  woman,  we  would  not  be  unmindful  of, 
or  depreciate  the  value  of  that  kind  of  refinement,  ease  and 
elegance  of  manners,  and  general  intelligence  which  are  to  be 
secured  by  contact  with  society.  Hence,  we  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  girls  being  permitted,  even  in  their  rearing,  to  see 
much  society,  and  especially  to  enjoy  frequent  social  inter- 
course with  others  their  equals  and  superiors.  As  far  as  prac- 
ticable, however,  this  should  be  done  under  the  protecting, 
guiding  presence  of  parents,  and  always  with  direct  reference 
to  the  interests  of  their  affections.  Parents  should  make  them- 
selves the  companions  of  their  daughters.  This  association 
itself,  where  it  is  intelligent,  free,  and  aims  at  improvement, 
will  secure  many  of  the  educational  benefits  which  result 
from  general  social  intercourse.  It  may  be  made  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  refinement  and  a  general  preparation  for  the 
claims  of  society.  And  still  further,  at  suitable  periods  of  their 
general  training,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  society, 
always  having  in  view,  both  as  to  the  object  and  course  pur- 
sued, their  improvement  and  not  their  pleasuresimply.  Then 
Will  all  the  advantages  of  social  and  public  intercourse  be  se- 
cured, and  in  a  manner  harmonizing  with,  and  tending  to 
such  cultivation  as  will  preserve,  in  due  ascendancy,  right 
principles  and  affections. 

The  degree  of  parental  oversight  and  attention  involved  in 
this  system,  it  may  be  said,  is  incompatible  with  that  state  of 
things  practically  existing  in  the  great  mass  of  the  families  of 
the  country ;  and  from  this  fact  an  argument  may  be  derived, 
ifr  the  minds  of  many,  against  its  feasibility.  The  assump- 
tion is  admitted.  The  practical  distance  at  which  parents 
keep  themselves  from  their  offspring,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
their  suitable  management  and  training,  is  a  great  defect ;  in 
fact,  the  true,  original  source  of  most  of  the  existing  evils  of 
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lociety.  The  actual  relations  subsisting  between  parents  and 
children  ought  to  be  made  closer,  and  to  cover  a  much  greater 
rariety  of  points  of  contact.  Other  interests  should  yield  to 
hese  results.  Society,  if  necessary,  should  be  remodelled  to 
©cure  them.  The  responsibilities  involved ;  the  ends  to  be 
gained,  are  too  important  and  precious  to  allow  of  their  neg- 
ect.  And  it  is  a  great  excellency  of  the  system,  that  while 
t  necessarily  presupposes  the  true  doctrines  upon  this  subject, 
he  tendency  of  its  general  application  is  to  secure  their  gen- 
eral practical  adoption. 

But  if,  in  the  general  operation  of  this  scheme,  it  should  be 
bqnd,  as  it  often  will,  impracticable  to  provide  these  schools 
it  home,  or  if  practicable,  only  such  as  are  vastly  inferior  to 
ithers,  which  though  distant,  are  yet  of  easy  access,  the  ques- 
ion  arises,  should  in  such  cases,  home  advantages  be  aban- 
loned  for  the  sake  of  others  more  conducive  to  the  interests 
>f  the  mere  intellect  ?  This  involves  the  important  question. 
md  difficult  practically  of  determination,  at  what  point  the 
ligher  element  of  woman's  nature  ought  to  yield  its  claims  to 
ia  equally  necessary  yet  subordinate  one  ?  Or  to  be  more 
practical,  at  what  point,  in  a  system  of  education,  the  affec- 
;ions  ought  to  surrender  their  claims  as  the  main  object  of  re- 
ference, to  the  claims  of  the  intellect  ?  We  have  already  as- 
mmed,  that  the  intellect,  as  subservieut  to  the  affections  and 
contributing  to  their  development,  must  be  cultivated ;  and 
the  more  the  better,  so  long  as'it  occupied  this  place  and  sus- 
tained this  relation.  We  would,  therefore,  as  between  the 
ibsence  of  a  good  degree  of  school  opportunities  and  the  tem- 
porary surrender  of  the  principle  of  supreme  reference  to  the 
affections,  and  even  such  reference  as  is  involved  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  home  influences,  in  most  cases,  prefer  the  latter.  We 
say,  in  most  cases,  because  there  are  some  cases  of  peculiar 
risk,  the  result  of  bad  temperament,  and  unfavorable  natural 
endowment,  in  which  we  would  choose  the  former  with  en- 
tire confidence.  The  principle  contended  for  is,  that  the  intel- 
lect must  not  be  primarily  and  chiefly  looked  to  in  the  system 
;>f  female  education ;  and  still  further,  that  the  interests  of  the 
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affections,  or  the  most  appropriate  and  properly  appointed  mean* 
for  their  cultivation,  must  not  be  abandoned  until  the  very 
absence  of  intellectual  advantages  would  be  a  positive  obstruc- 
tion to  their  exercise ;  until  the  absence  of  intellect  would  be 
a  greater  evil  to  the  affections  than  the  absence  of  their  ap- 
propriate means  and  modes  of  cultivation ;  and  then  only  so 
long  as  would  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  difficulty  and  to 
secure  to  woman's  higher  nature  its  proper  freedom  of  action. 
After  all,  this  absence  of  school  advantages  would  not  be  so 
great  an  evil  to  the  intellect  as  might  be  supposed.     For  the 
intellectual  structure  of  woman,  in  accordance  with  her  gen- 
eral passive  nature,  is  constituted  to  absorb  and  to  assimilate 
knowledge,  in  whatever  ways  it  may  be  accessible,  in  a  degree 
not  enjoyed  by  the  other  sex.     And  while  there  might  be  the 
absence  of  much  of  such  knowledge  as  is  technical  and  com- 
mon to  the  schools,  yet,  with  ordinary  advantages  of  expe- 
rience and  of  worldly  intercourse,  her  intellect  would  be  im- 
proved and  furnished  with  a  degree  of  common  sense  which, 
if  it  did  not  win  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  would  be,  at 
least,  available  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  her  appropriate 
sphere  and  functions.     It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it 
would  be  a  choice  of  evils.     But  it  would  be  a  choice  from 
which,  though  there  would  be  less  knowledge  of  books,  of 
the  far  off  world,  and  of  the  forms  of  polished   life,  there 
would  be  more  love  of  home,  stronger  domestic  attachments, 
and  a  more  womanly  soul. 

But  while  we  thus  strenuously  contend  for  the  superiority 
of  this  home  system,  as  constituting  the  chief  reliance  in  the 
education  of  females,  we  yet  freely  admit  that,  after  this  sys- 
tem has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  establishment  of  the 
true  discipline  of  life,  a  result  which,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  considered  as  de- 
cisively achieved  until  near  the  period  of  maturity,  there  are 
many  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  a  connection,  for  a 
limited  period,  with  public  schools;  and  when  their  merits 
are  decidedly  superior  to  others  more  convenient,  even  with 
such  as  require  a  temporary  residence  from  home.     Tran* 
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planted  in  this  new  field,  the  intellect  would  expand  and  ga- 
ther in  new  resources,  giving  the  affections  wider  and  freer 
scope,  a  larger  experience  would  be  gained,  acquaintances 
would  be  formed,  friendships  contracted,  the  manners  chas*. 
tened  and  refined,  and  the  whole  nature  receive  a  mora*ya*» 
metrical  development  But  these  benefits,  unconnected  with 
more  than  counterbalancing  evils,  are  only  to  be  expected 
from  this  supplemental  course  when  the  great  preparatory 
work  of  home  education  has  been  previously  fully  accoaK 
plished ;  and  when  its  continuance  is  not  so  protracted  as  to 
allow  the  influence  of  this  less  favored  system  for  the  affec- 
tions, to  undo  results  already  wrought,  and  to  which  all  else 
must  be  subordinate. 

Since  then  this  extended  system  for  females  implies  the 
existence  of  public  seminaries,  the  proper  location  and  man- 
agement of  these  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
general  subject  of  female  education.  These  great  immutable 
principles  growing  out  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  woman, 
which  suggest  the  kind  of  education  suitable  to  females,  and 
determine  the  superiority  of  the  home  circle  and  private  schools 
for  all  that  constitutes  its  staple,  are  still  to  be  observed,  and 
to  govern  as  far  as  possible,  in  these  higher  and  more  public 
establishments.  Their  location  should  be  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, private ;  away  from  the  circle  of  the  active,  fashionable 
world,  as  necessary  to  entire  freedom  in  the  use  of  appropriate 
instrumentalities  and  influences.  But  this  is  further  impor- 
tant, becaase  woman,  the  creature  of  sensibility,  needs  a  quiet, 
tranquil  life  for  the  proper  culture  of  her  peculiar  powers. 
Situations,  admitting  of  much  sight  seeing  and  association 
with  the  fashionable  world,  create  and  maintain  a  degree  of 
perturbation  and  flow  of  feeling  incompatible  with  the  proper 
development  of  her  best  elements  of  character.  And  still 
more,  they  give  rise  to  an  improper  estimate  of  the  duties  of 
life ;  to  a  love  of  excitement,  an  irrepressible  thirst  for  out- 
door, public  display  and  public  admiration ;  to  a  general  de- 
ceptiveness  and  unsoundness  of  character  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  genuine  home  virtues. 
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The  great  aim  in  the  practical  management  of  these  pub- 
lic seminaries  should  be,  to  assimilate  them  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  home  circle.     This  should  be  their  type.     The  affec- 
tions here  as  in  the  former  preparatory  course,  must  be  chiefly 
referred  to.     These  schools  should  be  made  to  assume  a  do* 
mestic  character,  combining  all  the  elements  of  the  family  as- 
sociation, and  cultivating,  by  the  mutual  relations  made  to 
subsist,  the  principles  and  qualities  which  are  brought  out  in 
the  properly  regulated  home  circle.     Hence  the  teachers,  ex- 
cept the  principal,  who  for  several  reasons,  should  be  of  the 
ether  sex ;  a  man  of  years  and  distinguished  for  qualities  of 
the  heart,  ought  to  be  females,  whose  acquirements  and  ma- 
tronly qualities  might  enable  them  to  occupy  the  position  of 
mothers,  and  secure  to  them  not  only  that  influence  calculated 
to  call  out  the  affections,  but  the  power  to  give  them  suitable 
training  and  direction.     And  in  all  the  internal  operations  of 
these  schools,  while  all  suitable  efforts  should  be  made  to  se- 
cure that  intellectual  training  and  furniture  suited  to  her  future 
wants,  chief  reference  ever  should  be  had  to  the  proper  pro- 
tection and  cultivation  of  her  emotive  powers.     Hence,  all 
public  exhibitions  should  be  discarded,  as  tending  to  extin- 
guish right  modesty  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  to  cherish  a 
love  of  display  and  public  admiration,  forever  unfitting  for  the 
calm  retirement  and  sober  duties  of  home.     Mere  ambition, 
mere  desire  for  public  applause,  should  never  be  appealed  to  in 
female  training.     These  are  qualities  which,  in  a  highly  cul- 
tivated state,  are  appropriate  to  man  only,  and  in  him  are  de- 
signed to  subserve  important  purposes.     But  women  should 
be  educated  without  a  conscious  reference  to  popular  applause, 
and  should  be  trained  to  be  satisfied  with  home  and  to  look  to 
its  interests  as  furnishing  the  great  object  of  her  aspirations 
and  the  true  theatre  of  her  enjoyments. 

In  the  course  of  intellectual  training  pursued  in  these 
schools,  there  should  be  no  effort  made  to  secure  severe  or 
protracted  mental  application.  That  system  of  thorough  in- 
vestigation, of  patient,  laborious,  intellectual  toil,  properly 
sought  to  be  instilled  in  male  institutions,  ought  to  be  discar- 
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led  as  wholly  inapplicable  and  unsuited  to  female  minds.  The 
physical  organization,  the  intellectual  structure,  the  whole 
framework  of  woman  are  too  delicate,  too  strictly  feminine, 
x>  bear  such  a  system.  The  tendency  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it 
y*n  be  imparted,  is  to  remould  the  mental  constitution  natural 
to  woman ;  to  break  down  the  organization  which  God  has 
given  her  by  bringing  into  too  prominent  relief  the  mere  dry 
intellect,  and  subjecting  to  its  sway  what  God  designs  should 
predominate,  the  emotive  powers  of  her  nature.  The  ten- 
dency is,  by  an  undue  development  of  her  mere  intellect,  to 
create  such  fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  such  thirst 
for  purely  intellectual  avocations,  as  will  prevent  the  proper 
sway  of  the  affections  and  divert  her  from  her  true  sphere  of 
iction.  Woman's  tastes  should  ever  remain  such  that  her 
chief  enjoyments  should  consist  in  the  exercises  of  her  affec- 
tions and  not  in  those  of  the  simple  intellect.  These  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  tax  her  intellectual  powers ;  to  bring  her 
intellectual  nature  under  a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  to  sub- 
ject her  to  habits  of  rigid  investigation,  will  necessarily  in- 
cline to  a  merely  intellectual  life,  and  to  a  mode  of  intellectual 
life  away  from  the  common  duties  and  employments  of  the 
domestic  sphere. 

Nor  are  the  studies  of  a  purely  abstract  character,  such  as 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  pure  metaphysics, 
appropriate  to  a  course  of  female  education.  These  imply 
faculties  of  mere  abstract  thought,  of  perceiving  purely  intel- 
lectual ideas,  and  their  abstract  relations,  with  which  God,  for 
the  reason  that  they  could  have  no  place  in  her  sphere  of  action, 
has  not  endowed  her.  The  female  mind  is  constituted  that 
its  operations  should  be  predominantly  of  a  perceptive,  obser- 
ving character ;  so  that  her  ideas  are  all  practical,  concrete 
ideas ;  the  result,  not  of  the  action  of  the  pure  intellect  simply, 
but  of  the  combined,  blended  exercise  of  the  various  faculties. 
Her  pejreeptious  of  truth  are  not  through  a  logical  but  rather 
through  an  intuitional  consciousness,  in  which  a  variety  of 
faculties  are  combined  to  produce  the  result.  Such  a  constitu- 
tion is  afforded  her  because  it  secures  just  such  a  relation  of 
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the  intellectual  faculties  to  the  emotive  powers,  as  allows  the 
latter  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  when  properly  regulated, 
a  controlling  influence,  in  the  operations  of  her  mind.  Such 
studies  therefore  as  demand  purely  abstract  thinking  and  & 
high  degree  of  it,  furnish  a  regimen  wholly  unadapted  to 
woman's  mental  constitution.  They  are  entirely  out  of  place 
and  have  no  direct  relation  to  her  intellectual  capacities.  And 
as  well  might  it  be  thought  to  be  a  suitable  course  to  restore 
blindness  by  merely  affording  light  to  the  eye,  as  to  expect  to 
improve  and  elevate  woman  by  studies  such  as  these.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  unsuited  to  her  nature ;  they  only  serve  to 
confuse,  to  distract  and  to  destroy  the  healthy  action  and  tone 
of  those  faculties  she  does  possess. 

The  assumption  of  their  propriety  proceeds  upon  the  false 
idea  of  the  need  of  such  a  mind  as  these  studies  are  calcula- 
ted to  develope ;  for  no  one  will  contend  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge they  afford  can  have  any  possible  relation  to  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  woman.  But  this  abstract  thinking  power; 
this  capacity  for  dry  intellectual  analysis  and  generalization, 
can  never  harmonize  with  a  constitution  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  mind  must  blend  with  the  influence  of  the  emotive 
nature.  Indeed,  its  tendency  is  necessarily  destructive  of  all 
such  power,  in  the  exercise  of  thinking  and  in  the  formation 
of  opinion,  as  come  out  from  the  affections. 

The  true  theory  of  female  education  looks  to  the  reception 
of  ideas  by  a  system  of  oral  communication  from  without,  as 
furnishing  the  only  proper  method  for  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  The  intellect  of  woman,  acting  as  it  al- 
ways should,  in  co-operation  with  the  affections,  is  not  formed 
for  origination  or  for  discovery.  It  is  its  natural  action  to  re- 
ceive ideas,  to  absorb  them  from  sources  which  have  already 
evolved  them,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  her  own  to  assimilate 
them  to  her  own  modes  of  thought  and  to  the  uses  of  her 
own  peculiar  nature.  Her  mind,  true  to  her  own  passive  na- 
ture, improves,  not  by  origination,  but  by  receiving ;  not  by 
its  own  spontaneous  action,  but  by  being  acted  upon.  The 
education  of  the  two  sexes  therefore  proceeds  upon  two 
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tinct  and  somewhat  opposite  principles.  In  the  one,  the  idea 
of  discipline  predominates ;  in  the  other,  the  idea  of  acquisi- 
tion. While,  therefore,  in  the  intellectual  training  of  males,  the 
exhibitions  of  the  teacher  are  strictly  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  student's  own  self-discipline  and  culture,  in  that  of 
the  other,  the  teacher's  own  communications,  as  constituting 
the  principal  sources  of  improvement,  become  a  paramount 
consideration.  The  lecture  system,  therefore,  as  best  adapted 
to  the  communication  of  ideas,  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
wants  of  the  female  mind.  From  the  earliest  periods  in  pri- 
mary schools,  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  the  educar 
tional  course,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  girls  improve  more 
from  oral  communications,  from  reading,  from  association  and 
observation,  than  by  any  processes  of  mere  mental  application 
and  discipline,  involved  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  But 
in  these  higher  schools,  the  members  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  sufficient  cultivation  and  maturity  to  constitute  a  prep- 
aration profitably  to  receive  a  higher  class  of  ideas,  this  lec- 
ture system  is  of  special  applicability.  It  furnishes  a  mode 
of  acquiring  knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  female  mind,  and  consequently,  the  most  efficient  and 
successful  mode.  It  consults  the  peculiarities  of  her  mind  as 
to  the  mode  of  furnishing  it,  and  hence  secures  the  kind  of 
discipline  best  adapted  to  her  faculties.  It  is  the  only  system 
by  which  the  knowledge  she  gains,  may  be  restricted  to  such 
kinds  as  are  suited  to  her  wants  aud  circumstances.  For,  by 
a  process  of  eclecticism,  it  gives  opportunity  to  teachers  to 
adapt  their  communications,  may  be  restricted,  to  such  ideas 
and  facts  as  are  relevant  to  her ;  a  result,  no  system  of  text 
books,  however  well  arranged,  can  ever  fully  reach.  More* 
over,  this  system,  implying  a  more  universal  reliance  upon  the 
teacher  for  sources  of  improvement,  necesssarily  brings  him 
into  more  universal  relation  to  all  modes  of  improvement  pos- 
sible to  her.  He  looks  not  merely  to  the  recitation  room,  as 
affording  the  only  place  for  contact  with  her  mind,  but,  feel- 
ing the  increased  responsibility  of  his  position,  seeks  the  di- 
rection of  it  in  all  its  modes  of  cultivation  and  development. 
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Her  reading  is  appointed  and  directed  by  him,  her  intellectual 
tendencies  are  sought  to  be  properly  controlled,  her  tastes  and 
predilections  are  turned  to  their  appropriate  channels.  The 
medium  of  private  converse  possible  in  all  the  various  inter- 
course between  teacher  and  pupil,  is  employed ;  and  error  is 
corrected,  faults  are  removed,  and  right  sentiments  inspired. 
A  system  thus  tending  to  bring  the  teacher  into  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  relation  to  the  mind,  gives  him  great  power, 
not  only  in  the  proper  direction  of  it,  but  in  its  suitable  furni- 
ture a  consideration  in  female  culture  of  weighty  value.  Bat 
more,  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  of  infusing  his  own  zed 
and  earnestness  of  spirit,  it  engenders  in  her  mind  a  love  of 
learning,  developes  her  latent  powers,  and  springs  her  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  And  yet  further,  by  these  advantages 
of  communion  with  her  nature,  of  constant  affinity  with  all 
her  pursuits  and  tastes  thus  opened  up,  and  the  result  of  this 
system,  only  greater  facilities  are  afforded  to  reach  and  to  di- 
rect all  her  emotive  nature,  while  the  system  itself,  eschewing 
that  rigid  and  protracted  application  of  the  powers  involved 
in  that  other  system,  which  gives  the  idea  of  discipline  chief 
prominence,  and  in  which  all  else  is  sacrificed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mere  intellect,  harmonizes  with,  and  positively 
provides  for  that  great  principle  of  supreme  reference  to  the 
affections  properly  controlling  the  whole  subject  of  female  ed- 
ucation. 

The  kinds  of  knowledge  sought  to  be  imparted  in  these 
higher  schools,  ought  to  be  such  as  have  distinct  reference  to 
her  peculiar  nature  and  destined  sphere  of  life.  There  are 
many  departments  of  knowledge  which  are  properly  adapted 
to  male  minds,  and  appropriate  to  a  system  of  education  de- 
signed for  them,  which  have  no  relevancy  to  the  nature  or 
the  wants  of  females.  Woman's  most  important  duties,  whe- 
ther considered  in  her  relations  of  wife,  mother  or  neighbor, 
the  threefold  position  which  embraces  the  entire  sphere  of 
her  being,  are  mainly  of  a  moral  character,  and  look  to  moral 
results.  The  great  prevailing  influence  she  is  to  exert,  the 
peculiar  power  she  is  to  have  in  the  movements  of  society. 
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ill  refer  directly  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  world.  And 
wrrespondingly  with  these,  her  paramount  responsibilities, 
the  has  peculiar  capabilities  of  moral  influence,  and  a  nature 
erhich  finds  its  most  appropriate  exercises  in  the  region  of  the 
noral  world.  That  great  department  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, which  refers  to  morals,  or  the  true  principles  of  right 
ind  wrong,  in  their  applications  to  the  details  of  life,  which 
•efer  to  Christian  duties,  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  pru- 
lence,  in  the  various  circumstances  of  actual  life,  furnishes 
:he  grand  staple  in  that  system  of  learning  which  should  b« 
inculcated  in  these  higher  female  establishments.  This  is  the 
Knowledge  suited  to  her  nature,  and  which  her  future  position 
n  life  will  most  demand.  The  wide  field  of  morals,  there- 
fore, of  Christian  morals,  and  so  much  of  a  knowledge  of 
mental  science,  not  of  the  higher  abstractions  of  metaphysics, 
but  of  that  which  is  concrete  and  practical,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  found  in  Dr.  Watts'  Treatise  on  the  Mind,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  morals, 
and  of  the  proper  modes  of  conforming  to  the  mind's  laws, 
must  constitute  the  principal  department  in  a  proper  course  of 
female  education. 

But  while  woman  is  thus  related  to  the  moral  world  in  re- 
spect of  the  widest  section  of  her  duties,  she  likewise  has  re- 
sponsibilites  which  require  for  their  performance  a  knowledge 
>f  physical  law,  embraced  in  chemistry,  and  of  the  general 
subject  of  medicine,  embraced  in  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
system  and  of  the  remedies  affecting  it.  To  these  depart- 
ments, therefore,  special  prominence  should  be  given.  Adap- 
ted as  she  is  to  the  great  offices  of  ministering  to  the  sick 
from  position,  the  most  constantly  present  with  her  family  in 
seasons  of  sickness,  the  subject  of  disease  in  her  own  person, 
which  from  the  want  of  proper  skill  in  her  own  sex,  has  often 
been  permitted  to  result  in  permanent  infirmity  or  premature 
ieath,  a  course  of  medical  training  ought  to  constitute  a  pro- 
minent department  in  the  higher  female  seminaries  of  the 
country.     The  deep  principles  of  the  science  may  not  be 
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brought  oat.  For  these  there  is  not  the  requisite  time,  nor  is 
she  the  best  suited  to  their  apprehension,  but  such  knowledge 
may  be  imparted  of  the  general  subject,  such  directions  given, 
as  will  facilitate  improvement  from  experience  in  future,  and 
qualify  her  more  fully  to  meet  the  various  exigencies  of  life 
in  this  important  field  of  her  duties.  « 

Education  of  this  kind,  looking  to  the  actual  duties  of  life, 
will  be  to  her  of  practical  value,  will  aid  her  in  the  discharge 
of  real  duties,  will  relieve  her  in  emergencies,  and  making 
life  more  easy,  will  contribute  to  her  real  happiness.  While 
such  education  as  is  common  in  our  times,  which  merely 
looks  to  the  improvement  of  the  literary  tastes,  to  the  mere 
promotion  of  general  intelligence,  and  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  mind,  though  it  may  make  its  possessors  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  fancy,  more  interesting  in  occasional  social  inter- 
course, and  better  fitted  for  all  that  pertains  to  the  external 
glare  and  embellishments  of  life,  will  yet  furnish  but  little 
qualification  for  the  actual  home  bred  duties  of  life,  and  will 
only  contribute  to  discontent  in  that,  while  it  entails  a  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  and  unfitness  for  what  necessarily 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  creates  tastes  and  aspirations  which  their 
inevitable  situation  is  unfitted  to  gratify,  and  only  tends  to 
disappoint  and  disgust.  The  greatest  part  of  woman's  life, 
and  that  on  which,  from  the  nature  of  her  predominant  feel- 
ings, her  real  happiness  depends,  is  that  which  belongs  t#  the 
home  circle,  to  her  condition  in  the  relation  of  wife  and  mo- 
ther. Her  external  contact  with  society  is  but  occasional, 
and  is  capable,  at  best,  to  influence  but  very  slightly  the  real 
sources  of  her  happiness.  But  the  education  of  modern  times 
is  made  to  refer  mainly  to  this  relation.  How  unwise  to  sacri- 
fice that  which  is  permanent  and  necessary,  to  that  which  is 
minor  and  only  occasional.  But  the  system  we  propose,  looks 
to  an  impartation  of  knowledge,  to  an  intellectual  training 
and  furniture,  with  reference  to  the  great  mass  of  duties 
necessarily  awaiting  woman,  and  on  which,  whatever  else 
she  may  be,  her  real  happiness  depends.  Nor  do  we  dis- 
card a  suitable  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  whatever 
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contributes  to  refinement  in  taste  and  literary  accomplish- 
ment. We  simply  insist,  that  these  should  not  constitute,  as 
they  do  now,  the  predominant  aim  in  the  educational  course. 
It  is  by  a  suitable  course  of  reading,  by  frequent  exercises  in 
written  composition,  and  by  general  association  with  instruc- 
tors and  those  of  cultivated  intellect,  which  the  system  pro- 
posed contemplates,  that  we  would  secure  these  minor,  yet 
most  valuable  results. 

But  only  secondary  in  importance,  to  a  proficiency  in  these 
classes  of  information,  is  the  power  of  an  accurate  and  fluent 
expression  of  her  own  language.  No  mere  accomplishment  is 
higher  than  this.  In  woman,  it  is  the  highest  evidence  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  of  a  refined  elegant  taste.  Females,  perhaps, 
excel  men  in  the  natural  aptitude  for  language,  which  fact 
shows,  not  only  that  her  appointed  sphere  in  some  way  peculiarly 
requires  it,  but  that  it  is  one  of  her  faculties,  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  Nature's  indications,  therefore,  which  is 
the  great  rule  in  determining  the  education  proper  to  either 
sex,  strongly  point  to  the  cultivation  of  this  particular  endow- 
ment. 

But  the  peculiar  relations  of  woman  to  her  children,  making 
her  the  chief  standard  from  which,  by  imitation,  they  acquire 
language,  and  the  importance  of  correct  habits  with  them,  in 
the  use  and  pronunciation  of  language,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  its  progressive  acquisition,  the  necessity  of  accurate 
distinctions,  and  consequently,  of  precise  expression  in  the 
ideas  communicated  to  the  young,  the  importance  of  habitual 
care  in  expression,  to  secure  a  just  understanding  of  transient 
orders,  as  well  as  of  permanent  rules  in  the  operations  of  the 
family,  and  the  refining,  purifying,  order-loving  influence  of 
habitual  accuracy  and  chasteness  of  language  upon  the  whole 
family  circle,  all  indicate  that  such  an  accomplishment  in  wo- 
man is  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  her  true  position.  It 
is  a  powerful  instrument  of  influence  in  her  family,  upon  her 
children,  upon  her  husband,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  her  associations.    Cultivated  language  is  always,  in  it- 
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self,  a  moral  power.  It  is  elevating,  purifying,  attractive. 
With  woman,  it  'becomes  a  medium  for  impressing  herself 
with  greatest  power  upon  her  family,  the  potent  instrument 
for  moulding  all  things  around  her,  under  her  own  influence 
and  character.  It  gives  strength  to  her  example,  efficacy  to 
her  plans,  and  makes  all  her  useful  acquirements  a  communi- 
cated element  of  direction  and  activity. 

The  ancient  languages,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  them  bean 
upon  a  knowledge  of  our  own  language,  correct  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  the  principles  of  syntax  and  even  of  prosody, 
definition,  the  right  use  and  relations  of  words,  their  right 
combinations  into  sentences,  the  power  and  use  of  tropes,  and 
the  philosophy  and  beauty  of  language,  all  constitute  proper 
objects  of  study.  By  information  upon  all  these  subjects,  ga- 
thered from  suitable  books  and  from  lectures  as  practical  as 
may  be  of  teachers,  by  critical  exercises  on  the  best  writers 
and  speakers,  by  habits  of  strict  attention  to  language  in  every 
net  of  conversation,  by  cxersises  in  written  composition,  in 
which  special  reference  is  had  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, and  by  association  with  cultivated  minds,  the  process 
of  education  should  be  made  specially  effective,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  capacity  for  accurate,  easy,  elegant  language. 

It  is  thus  perceived,  that  acquisitions  in  moral  and  physical 
philosophy  and  in  language,  with  such  refinement  and  literary 
accomplishment  as  may  incidentally  arise,  secured  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  absorption  and  accretion,  accommodated  and  con- 
formed to  in  a  system  of  regular  oral  instruction  from  teach- 
ers, and  the  associations  in  which  pupils  sure  caused  to  live, 
rather  than  by  any  stringent  and  protracted  application  of  the 
powers  on  the  plan  of  self-discipline  and  independent  study, 
constitute  the  leading  results  sought  for  in  these  higher  edu- 
cational establishments.  In  this  system,  all  the  features  of  a 
perfect  course  of  education  are  brought  together,  and  act  har- 
moniously and  in  co-operation,  each  having  its  own  relative 
influence,  bringing  out  in  proportionate  growth  and  develop- 
ment the  combined  emotive  and  intellectual  nature  of  woman, 
and  sending  her  forth  to  her  family  and  society,  with  her  af- 
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factions  still  in  the  ascendant,  a  rightly  and  trnly  educated 
woman. 

In  the  female  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  country,  es- 
tablished under  a  praiseworthy  sense  of  the  importance  of  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  female  education,  there  is  much  to  com- 
mend. We  are  favorable  to  the  existence  of  such  establish- 
ments. We  believe  they  are  necessary  to  furnish  suitable  op- 
portunities for  the  higher  order  of  education,  and  as  living 
monuments  of  the  country's  appreciation  of  woman.  But  with 
the  views  we  have  expressed  and  conscientiously  maintained, 
it  is  to  be  expected,  that  there  are  many  things  pertaining  to 
their  order  and  management,  to  which  we  object,  and  which 
we  believe  must  be  modified,  if  not  radically  changed,  before 
they  can  successfully  meet  the  great  wants  of  the  sex  and  re- 
alize the  just  hopes  of  the  country. 

Two  or  three  of  these  objections  only,  we  have  space  to 
mention.  , 

First.  The  domestic  home  character  of  woman,  is  contra- 
vened  and  overborne  by  the  public  reference,  applause  seeking 
principle,  too  much  recognised  in  their  whole  system  of  ope- 
rations. Conducted  with  constant  reference  to  public  eclat, 
the  desire  of  public  admiration,  of  living  in  the  atmosphere  of 
public  society,  is  too  much  appealed  to,  and  the  specious,  daz- 
zling accomplishments  of  mind  and  manner  are  too  much  cul- 
tivated. Girls  are  thus  too  apt  to  come  out  from  them  gay 
lovers  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  shining  as  stars  in  public 
walks,  but  having  but  few  of  the  home  virtues  of  those  sober, 
enduring  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart,  necessary  to  the 
true  sphere  of  womanly  action.  These  results  need  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  from  the  plan  of  a  high  order  of  education, 
conferred  in  these  public  educational  establishments.  They 
only  follow  from  a  method  of  management,  founded  in  an 
incorrect  philosophy,  in  false  conceptions  of  the  true  nature 
of  woman  and  of  the  processes  necessary  to  secure  its  right 
development.  A  change  in  this  method,  founded  upon  a  deep- 
er, truer  philosophy,  would  obviate  these  pernicious  results 

a 

and  make  these  establishments  the  glory  of  the  sex. 
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Second.  The  educational  course  adopted,  »  too  much  t 
copy  of  that  existing  in  male  institutions,  which,  having  grown 
up  with  reference  to  a  different  mental  constitution  and  to  t 
different  sphere  of  action,  is  unsuited  to  females.  The  whole 
system  has  too  much  an  intellectual  reference,  and  embodies 
too  few  features  tending  to  bring  oat  in  just  ascendancy  tad 
in  proper  cultivation,  the  emotive  nature.  Too  great  a  num- 
ber of  studies  are  embraced,  some  of  which  have  no  relevancy 
to  her  wants,  and  others,  such  as  the  higher  branches  of  math- 
ematics, have  no  adaptation,  but  are  positively  injurious  to  her 
mental  structure.  The  multiplicity  of  studies  attempted  to 
be  pursued  at  the  same  time,  often  have  a  most  distracting, 
bewildering  influence  upon  the  youthful  mind.  It  is  contrary 
to  its  philosophy,  and  instances  have  been  known  of  entire 
unhingement,  of  temporary  mental  derangement,  the  result  of 
it.  These  difficulties,  however,  furnish  no  argument  against 
such  institutions  themselves,  but  rather  against  the  course  they 
adopt,  which,  if  altered  to  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  and  wants 
of  those  they  are  designed  to  benefit,  would  make  them  a  bles- 
sing to  the  country. 

These  objections  to  the  course  of  these  institutions  may 
not  be  at  once  obvious  to  the  popular  mind.  The  institutions 
themselves  are  yet  too  recent  in  their  establishment  to  allow 
as  yet  the  full  development  upon  society  of  these  injurious 
results.  But  great  general  principles  can  never  be  habitually 
contravened  with  impunity.  Time  which  is  often  necessary 
to  evolve  wide-spread  disastrous  effects  upon  society,  in  the 
operations  of  general  principles,  will  at  last  bring  out  in  actual 
disclosure  what  a  just  system  of  reasoning  might  have  ena- 
bled all  to  anticipate.  These  institutions  in  the  systems  they 
adopt,  are  founded  in  a  false  diagnosis  of  the  female  constitu- 
tion, and  as  necessary  as  effect  is  related  to  cause,  without  a 
change,  consequences  must  follow  disastrous  to  society. 

In  the  theory  of  female  education  presented,  the  positions 
assumed  might  have  been  greatly  amplified  and  sustained  by 
a  greater  variety  of  argument  and  illustration.  Restricted  by 
the  space  allowed  us,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  mere 
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indication  of  the  points  involved.  We  are  aware,  that  in  the 
views  proposed,  we  oppose  the  opinions  of  many  whose 
judgments  are  entitled  to  respect.  But  where  troth,  and  great 
fundamental  truth  is  concerned,  delicacy  and  respectful  defer- 
ence, virtues  in  ordinary  intercourse  of  great  worth,  must  if 
necessary,  yield  their  claims.  We  have  performed  what  we 
believed  to  be  a  duty  to  the  public,  and  contentedly  leave  the 
results  with  God. 


ART.  VII. 

OBSOLETE  DISCIPLINARY  LAWS. 


By  Bar.  K.  H.  D.  Wiliok,  K.  a 

Robert  Emory  informs  us,  in  his  history  of  the  Discipline, 
that  this  little  book  had  then  "  undergone  about  twenty  dis- 
tinct revisions"  since  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Since  that  time,  it  has  passed  under  the  hands 
of  several  General  Conferences,  two  of  which  have  been 
Southern.  It  is  to  the  edition  of  1850,  "  published  by  John 
Early,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,"  that  we 
propose  to  call  attention.  And  most  sincerely  can  we  say,  in 
the  language  of  our  beloved  bishops,  in  their  address  to  "  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,"  "  We 
wish  to  see  this  little  publication  in  the  house  of  every  Meth- 
odist." Could  this  pious  wish  of  our  fathers  be  met,  in  the 
practice  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  church,  general  pro- 
fit would  doubtless  accrue  to  them.  Many  of  the  members, 
who  are  at  least  partially  ignorant  of  our  rules,  would  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  their  children,  when  brought  into 
the  church  at  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  would  not  re- 
quire instruction  in  the  elements  of  Methodist  doctrine  and 
discipline.     This  little  book  "  contains  the  articles  of  religion 
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maintained,  more  or  less,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  every  reform- 
ed church  in  the  world."  Many  of  these  articles  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true,  and  are  ably  defended  by  other  churches, 
equally  as  much  interested  in  the  correctness  of  their  teaching 
as  ours.  Others  are  opposed  by  some  of  our  sister  churches; 
but  the  investigation  which  results  from  such  opposition  only 
attaches  us  more  strongly  to  our  doctrinal  peculiarities.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  the  Methodist  family  has 
been  several  times  divided  upon  other  points,  these  divisions 
still  stand  on  substantially  the  same  doctrinal  platform.  Oar 
opinion,  respecting  the  soundness  of  our  articles  of  religion, 
is  scarcely  more  decided  than  that  with  which  we  endorse  the 
major  part  of  our  Discipline.  And  yet  we  hope  that  our  at- 
tachment to  Methodism  will  not  be  questioned,  if  we  venture 
to  suggest,  in  this  review,  the  propriety  and  importance  of,  at 
least,  some  improvement  in  this  little  manual.  We  have  no 
hesitancy  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  not  a  few  things, 
which  stand  as  laws  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Discipline, 
should  make  their  next  appearance  from  our  press  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  Methodist  legislation.  We  refer  particularly  to 
such  laws  as  have  become  wholly  obsolete,  or  fail  to  represent 
correctly  the  practice  of  our  church. 

We  propose  to  introduce  our  specimens  of  obsolete  law  by 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of  "  Band 
Societies."  Ail  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  these  societies, 
is  gleaned  from  the  Discipline,  and  what  we  have  read  in  the 
history  of  the  "  United  Society  in  Europe,"  and  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  America.  Although  we  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  about  twelve  years,  and 
endeavoring  to  minister  at  her  altars  for  nearly  ten,  we  have 
never  seen  a  live  band  society.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
our  older  ministers  and  members  have  been  connected  with 
them ;  but  this  connection  has  almost  faded  from  their  mem- 
ory, by  reason  of  the  length  of  time  which  has  recorded  its 
history  between  those  days  and  these.  We  believe  that  nearly 
or  quite  the  last  voice  of  advocacy  for  these  societies  has 
ceased  to  plead ;  and  by  common  consent,  between  the  minis- 
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try  and  membership,  they  are  "  numbered  with  the  things 
that  were."  We  confess,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  in- 
ferred from  our  practice.  The  little  book,  under  considera- 
tion, enters  its  protest.  Hear  it.  Chapter  I,  section  Til, 
pages  41-45,  treats  "  Of  the  duties  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  circuits  and  stations."  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  are  the  duties  of  the  elder,  deacon  or  preacher  who 
has  the  special  charge  of  a  circuit  or  station  ?"  connected  with 
the  requirement,  "  to  meet  the  stewards  and  leaders  as  often 
as  possible ;  to  appoint  all  the  leaders  and  change  them  when 
he  sees  necessary ;  to  receive,  try  and  expel  members  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  Discipline ;  to  hold  quarterly  meetings  in 
the  absence  of  the  presiding  elder ;"  all  practical  rules  of  our 
church ;  he  is  also  directed  to  "  regulate  the  bands ;"  a  some- 
thing that  has  no  existence  in  our  economy.  Keeping  your 
eye  on  the  same  point,  and  turning  over  a  leaf,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  other  directions  shall  we  give  him?" 
(the  preacher  in  charge,)  you  may  read,  "  As  soon  as  there  are 
three  or  four  men  or  women,  believers,  in  any  ,place,  to  put 
them  into  a  band,"  and  "  to  see  that  every  band  leader  has 
the  rules  of  the  bands."  Now  who  will  say,  that  according 
to  our  Discipline,  not  as  it  once  was,  but  as  it  now  is,  a 
preacher,  in  charge  of  a  circuit  or  station,  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  assuming  a  law-contravening  responsibility  when 
he  wholly  omits  these  rules  ?  And  is  he  not  guilty  of  incon- 
sistency, when  he  closes  his  quarterly  love-feast  with  the  an- 
nouncement to  his  membership,  that  he  is  required  by  the 
Discipline,  "  to  allow  no  love-feast  to  last  above  an  hour  and 
a  half?"  What  reason  is  there  for  thus  discriminating  be- 
tween statutes  in  our  law-book,  which  are  given  in  answer  to 
the  same  questions  and  occur  on  the  same  pages?  Either 
these  laws  should  be  made  to  conform  to  our  practice,  which 
has  been  the  result  of  experience  attesting  the  propriety  of 
some  and  the  impropriety  of  others,  or  the  preacher  in  charge 
should  be  denied  this  discriminating  license  which  practically 
involves  all  the  elements  of  church  legislation.  In  chapter 
IIL,  section  IX.,  pages  81-84,  we  find  a  prominence  given  to 
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band  societies  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  existence  amongst  us.  "  Rules  of  the  Bend 
Societies,  drawn  up  December  25,  1738,"  and  "  Directions 
given  to  the  Band  Societies,  December  25,  1744,"  introduce 
us  to  sundry  regulations  respecting  these  nominal  meetings  io 
the  Methodist  family.  Our  Discipline  is  not  more  explicit  in 
regard  to  public  worship,  and  less  so  respecting  class  meetings, 
than  this  section  is  upon  the  minutuB  of  band  societies.  Ate 
we  told  that  this  section  is  merely  a  history  of  these  societies? 
Our  reply  is,  are  they  of  such  precious  memory  amongst  us, 
that  their  history  deserves  to  be  taken  from  the  history  of  our 
legislation  upon  other  subjects,  and  placed  with  the  laws  of 
our  church  ?  On  pages  47,  48,  and  57,  the  Discipline  refers, 
in  some  way,  to  these  societies,  all  of  which  allusions,  to 
make  this  little  book  harmonize  with  itself  and  with  living 
Methodism,  should  share  the  fate  of  the  rales  to  which  we 
have  already  called  attention. 

Page  161  of  our  Discipline  affords  another  instance  of  the 
class  of  laws  to  which  we  object  "  Ques.  2.  Is  there  any 
exception  to  the  rule,  Let  the  men  and  women  sit  apart? 
Ans.  There  is  no  exception.  Let  them  sit  apart  in  all  our 
churches."  Let  us  observe  here,  that  nothing  is  said  about 
selling  or  renting  pews ;  it  is  solely  a  question  of  seating.  Is 
this  rule  allowed  to  control  our  universal  action  as  a  church? 
Are  there  not  a  number  of  congregations,  in  our  bounds, 
where  no  attention  is  paid  to  it  ?  But  are  not  these  disobe- 
dient congregations  placed  under  the  censure  of  the  church 
judicature  for  such  a  gross  departure  from  Methodism  ?  So 
far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  general  conference  legisla- 
tion, or  Episcopal  execution  of  law,  there  is  no  such  censure. 
What  then  ?  Will  we,  as  a  church,  professing  to  serve  a  God 
of  truth,  continue  to  publish  to  our  people,  and  the  world 
generally,  that  there  is  "  no  exception19  to  a  rule  of  discipline 
that  we  all  know  is,  every  sabbath,  publicly  violated  by  thou- 
sands of  our  people,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  many  of 
our  ministers,  and  with  the  tacit  endorsement  of  our  legisla- 
tive and  executive  fathers  in  Israel  ?    Let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
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nient,  ere  we  reply.  We  respectfully  submit  the  suggestion, 
that  one  of  three  things  should  be  done,  namely ;  the  families 
in  a  number  of  oar  churches  be  scattered  from  their  seats  to 
different  parts  of  the  house ;  the  churches  that  persist  in  this 
infraction  of  law  be  placed  under  some  suitable  censure ;  or 
the  present  rule  changed  for  one  that  will  correctly  represent 
us.  We  do  not  see  how  all  of  these  can  be  avoided,  without 
continning  us  in  the  unenviable  attitude  before  the  world  and 
ourselves,  of  making  the  declaration  that  "  there  is  no  except 
ftbn,"  when  there  are  many  exceptions.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  defend  what  we  consider  the  best  course  to  adopt  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  question  of  appropriating  family 
seats  has  two  sides,  each  sustained  by  arguments  that  deserve 
the  respectful  attention  of  all  concerned.  We  are  not  pie* 
pared  to  break  up  the  order  which  has  been  established,  by 
consent  of  the  congregation,  in  those  churches  filled  with  fa- 
mily  groups  to  hear  the  minister  of  Christ  point  them  to  the 
great  family  of  heaven,  where  saints  shall  meet  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  their  elder  brother.  Nor  would  we 
be  willing  to  see  those  churches,  who  make  or  continue  this 
arrangement,  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  church  authority. 
We  are  consequently  left  to  choose  a  change  of  this  sweeping 
statute  for  one  that  shall  entrust  this  subject  with  our  people, 
who  erect  and  occupy  our  houses  of  worship,  accompanying 
such  change  with  the  advice  of  our  church  legislature  to  stick 
to  the  old  land-marks  of  Methodism,  and  thus  extend  an  um» 
restricted  invitation  to  the  poor  and  stranger  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  sanctuary  of  God.  But  we  prefer  either  course 
objected  to,  rather  than  allow  the  little  book,  which  is  sent 
out  from  our  own  press  and  under  our  own  authority,  to  mis* 
represent  us  before  other  churches,  and  before  the  world.  If 
it  is  contended  that  the  rule  is  already  nothing  more  than  the 
advice  of  the  church,  and  therefore  what  we  seek  now  exists ; 
let  us,  at  least,  so  express  ourselves  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
understood by  nine-tenths  of  our  readers  in  and  out  of  the 
church. 

A  third  instance  of  inoperative  law  is  selected  from  the 
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76th  page  of  the  Discipline.  It  has  reference  to  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  such  Christians  as 
are  not  connected  with  our  church.  The  question  is  asked. 
"  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper?"  The  second  answer  is,  "Let 
no  person  that  is  not  a  member  of  our  church  be  admitted  to 
the  communion  without  examination,  and  some  token  given 
by  an  elder  or  deacon."  It  is  not  our  business  to  show  the 
difficulty  of  complying  with  this  rule.  It  is  objected  to  in 
this  article  upon  wholly  different  grounds.  So  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  no  where  practised  in  our  church ;  and  the  silence 
of  our  church  legislature  and  church  executive  affords  proof, 
that  this  universal  omission  of  the  ministry  receives  their 
sanction.  From  our  boyhood  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  presiding  elders  and  preachers  in  change  of  circuits  and 
stations,  invite  to  the  communion  table  the  members  of  other 
churches,  without  proposing  to  carry  out  this  rule  by  insti- 
tuting an  examination,  or  supplying  the  applicant  with  any 
"  token."  We  have  followed  the  example  of  seniors  in  age, 
and  superiors  in  knowledge,  piety  and  office,  but  not  without, 
at  least,  a  silent  wish  that  they  who  read  our  Discipline,  after 
communion,  had  less  reason  to  accuse  us  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween our  law  and  practice  on  so  solemn  a  subject.  It  does 
not  meet  the  case  to  say,  "  the  spirit  of  the  Discipline  is  car- 
ried out  in  our  practice."  Would  it  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
make  the  letter  express  the  spirit,  and  thus  avoid  the  objec- 
tions to  which  the  present  rule,  as  it  stands  related  to  our 
practice,  is  liable  ?  All  we  ask  is,  that  our  church  substitute 
for  this  dead  letter  an  invitation  to  the  uncensured  and  uncen- 
surable  members  of  all  the  orthodox  churches  to  participate 
with  us  in  this  solemn  duty.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  our  present 
law  ?  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  church  ?  Then  let  it  be  both 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  future  law  and  usage.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude  again  to  this  point  in  our  article  before 
we  close. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  last  selection  of  law  that  fails  to 
correctly  represent  Southern  Methodism,  we  shall  subject  our- 
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self  to  the  charge  of  unjustifiable  temerity.  It  involves,  at 
present,  the  most  exciting  subject  in  church  and  state ;  one 
upon  which  the  profoundest  minds  and  purest  hearts  have  dif- 
fered in  opinion  and  feeling.  We  would  therefore  assume  an 
humble  and  deferential  position  in  recalling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  church,  and  most  respectfully  asking,  should  not  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  remove  from  its  Discipline  all 
legislation  upon,  and  allusion  to,  the  question  of  African  sla- 
very? On  page  24  of  the  Discipline,  as  a  "  general  rule,9' 
"  the  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  an 
intention  to  enslave  them,"  is  classed  with  "  drunkenness ;" 
"  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;"  "  profaning  the  name  of 
the  Lord;"  "  fighting,  quarreling,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  all  these  are 
arranged  under  the  more  comprehensive  division  of  "  harm," 
generally  practised,  "  evil,"  &c.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
nothing  on  this  subject  in  the  "  general  rules"  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
But  we  find  the  following,  in  1789  ;  "  The  buying  or  selling 
the  bodies  or  souls  of  men,  women  or  children,  with  an  in- 
tention to  enslave  them !"  In  1792  it  reads,  "  The  buying  or 
selling  of  men,  women  or  children,  with  an  intention  to  en- 
slave them !"  In  1808  it  reads,  "  The  buying  and  selling  of 
men,  women  and  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them." 
We  are  further  told,  "  for  this  alteration,"  (from  or  to  and, 
wherever  the  conjunction  occurs  in  the  rule,)  "  if  indeed  it  be 
not  purely  a  typographical  error,  no  authority  is  found  in  the 
journal  of  the  general  conference."  The  history  of  Metho- 
dist legislation  upon  this  question,  notwithstanding  some  have 
given  another  interpretation  to  this  rule,  is  abundant  proof 
that  it  was  not  meant  merely  to  prevent  members  of  the  church 
from  engaging  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or  the  trade  between 
the  several  states,  but  also  to  prohibit  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
slaves,  under  all  circumstances,  where  the  intention  was  to  re- 
tain them  in  a  state  of  slavery.  If  this  opinion  be  incorrect, 
and  the  rule  allow  what  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Church,  South,  then  it  is  at  least  due  to  ourselves  that  we 
express  our  law  (if  we  have  any)  in  terms  that  are  not  liable 
to  mislead  the  reader  and  place  our  church  in  a  false. position 
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before  others.  If  the  construction  which  we  have  placed  up- 
on this  "  general  rule,"  inferred  from  its  language,  origin  and 
continuance,  be  a  correct  one,  who  will  say  that  it  is  executed 
any  where  in  the  bounds  of  our  church  ? 

Chapter  II.,  section  XIX.,  page  70,  suspends  the  ordination 
of  local  elders  and  deacons  upon  the  following  proviso ;  "  Pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  elder  or  deacon,  where  the  laws  will  admit  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom."  In 
the  year  1812,  this  proviso  was  confined  to  elders,  but  in  1816. 
the  deacons  were  likewise  included.  As  thus  perfected,  for 
the  work  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  local  ministry,  or  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  ordination  to  which  they  were  other- 
wise eligible,  it  now  stands  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Do  we  pay  any  attention  to 
such  a  law  in  the  practice  of  our  church  ?  All  will  agree  that 
we  do  not.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  all  the  southern 
states  prohibit  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  legal  enactment? 
Or  do  not  allow  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom  ?  If  so, 
we  acknowlege  that  it  is  useless,  because  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  wholly  inoperative.  If  we  admit  this,  we 
should  certainly  remove  it  from  our  statute  book ;  unless  we 
wish  to  imply,  by  its  retention,  what  we  suppose  very  few  of 
our  ministers  or  members  desire,  the  removal  of  such  legal 
barriers  to  the  emancipation  and  freedom  of  our  slaves.  As 
this  proviso  fails  to  represent  Southern  Methodism  as  it  is,  or 
as  it  desires  to  be,  should  not  its  immediate  removal  from  the 
page  of  the  Discipline,  place  us  in  our  proper  position  before 
the  church  and  the  world  ? 

The  famous  "ninth  section."  with  which  our  Discipline 
closes,  and  about  which  there  is  unhappily  a  diversity  of  sen- 
timent in  our  church,  as  to  the  disposition  which  should  be 
made  of  it,  we  would  bind,  with  the  preceding  allusions  to 
this  subject,  and  consign  them  all  to  a  legal  oblivion.  The 
note  appended  to  this  section  shows  all  that  we  think  worth 
contending  for  as  regards  the  estimate  which  the  church  pla- 
ces upon  it  as  a  law.    Read  it,  and  for  the  respect  which  we 
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have  for  independent  legislation,  let  ns  all  agree  to  entomb  it 
in  peace.  They  who  are  opposed  to  its  removal  should  either 
yield  to  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  others,  or  protest  most 
solemnly  against  this  note,  which  suspends  the  section  and  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  dead  page  of  church  law.  They  who  are  in 
favor  of  striking  it  from  its  place  of  mischief,  should  not  hes- 
itate to  do  in  farm  what  they  have  sought  to  do  in  fact. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  all  the  rules  in  the  Discipline  which  belong  to  the 
class  noticed,  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  placing  those 
enumerated  upon  precisely  the  same  footing,  in  all  respects, 
bat  we  assert  that  they  have  all  become  obsolete,  or  fail  to 
represent  correctly  Southern  Methodism  in  its  living,  practical, 
authorised  character,  and  should  therefore  be  swept,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  from  that  little  book  which  ought  always  to 
be  a  fit  companion  for  the  bible  and  hymn  book  of  every 
minister  and  member  of  the  church,  and  a  true  exponent  of 
Methodism  every  where.  In  favor  of  this  proposition  we 
wish  to  record  our  individual  opinion  and  a  few  plain  reasons. 

That  we  may  begin  this  part  of  our  review  from  the  proper 
stand-point,  it  were  well  for  us  to  observe,  that  our  Discipline 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  history  of  church  legislation,  but  "  the 
laws  by  which  the  church  is  governed."  When  we  would 
learn  the  circumstantial  changes  Methodism  has  undergone, 
we  must  peruse  the  history  of  her  successive  general  confer- 
ences, and  beyond  them,  become  acquainted  with  the  individ- 
ual regulations  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  founder  and  sole  legislator, 
for  a  time,  of  the  "  United  Society  of  Europe."  That  we 
have  not  misstated  the  character  of  the  Discipline,  is  shown 
from  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  several 
editions,  from  time  to  time,  issued  from  the  Methodist  press. 
That  the  present,  or  any  one  former  edition,  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  regulations  which  have  had  an  exis- 
tence, and  been  observed  at  some  period  in  our  history,  is 
equally  conclusive.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  are  at  any  time 
charged  with  flavoring,  as  a  church,  any  or  all  of  the  rules  to 
which  we  have  referred,  how  shall  we  answer  the  skillful 
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combatant  or  the  sober  question  of  the  auditor  ?  We  cannot 
say,  as  we  could,  did  these  occupy  their  appropriate  place  m 
history,  experience  taught  us  that  they  were  improper,  and 
we  therefore  abandoned  them.  The  ready  response  would  be, 
"  we  are  not  quoting  from  your  history,  but  from  your  code  of 
laws,  and  these  statutes  bear  all  the  marks  of  law  that  can  be 
seen  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  or  upon  the  book  as  a 
whole.  Do  you  regard  the  whole  book  as  a  history  of  legis- 
lative proceedings,  which  each  administrator  or  subject  of  dis- 
cipline has  a  right  to  adopt  or  reject  with  impunity,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  a  rule  of  church  law  or  Christian  fellowship?" 
None  of  us  are  fully  prepared  for  the  legitimate  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  unmarked  mixing  of  history  and  law. 

When  viewed  in  the  character  of  church  law,  the  retention  of 
these  rules  is  not  entitled  to  the  support  derived  from  respect 
for  their  antiquity  or  their  author.  We  all  venerate  the  name  of 
Wesley,  and  are  willing  to  pay  proper  deference  to  his  wisdom 
and  piety,  but  our  freedom  of  respectful  thought  and  expres- 
sion should  not  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  devotion  to  any 
man  or  men ;  so  that  if  these  rules  had  all  been  made  by  him, 
and  were  living  church  regulations,  we  should  not  be  deterred 
from  an  impartial  examination  of  their  character.  But  we  do 
not  understand  our  respect  for  the  authority  and  opinions  of 
Mr.  Wesley  to  be  involved  in  asking  for  their  removal  from 
the  Discipline.  Nor  can  we  allow  that  this  is  a  quarrel  with 
age  and  experience,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are 
simply  contending  for  the  respectful  interment  of  what  all  al- 
low to  be  dead,  and  few,  if  any,  attempt  to  inspire  with  life. 
If  Mr.  Wesley,  or  the  succeeding  fathers  of  Methodism,  be  not 
properly  respected,  it  is  in  practically  giving  up  what  all  have 
abandoned,  and  not  in  asking  that  we  deal  plainly  with  them 
and  ourselves  by  confessing  that  our  Discipline  did  not  receive 
the  stamp  of  perfection  from  their  hands,  or  that  we,  as  a 
church,  have  so  far  degenerated  in  piety  that  the  standard 
which  they  have  left  us  is  too  high. 

In  removing,  at  least,  most  of  the  rules  objected  to,  we  see 
no  evil  that  can  possibly  result  to  the  church.     What  harm 
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can  follow  the  removal  of  dead  statutes  from  oar  legal  page  ? 
If  we  cannot  make  a  plausible  argument  in  favor  of  their 
present  place  in  the  Discipline,  upon  the  score  of  any  proba- 
ble harm  that  may  succeed  their  loss,  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  good  may  accrue  to  us  as  a  church  and  ministry  by  remo- 
ving them,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  deny  them  a  place  in  the 
next  edition  of  our  Discipline. 

The  course  which  we  have  ventured  to  propose  in  this 
article,  would  relieve  some  ministers,  at  least,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  conformity  to  the  Discipline  of  the  church, 
and  the  administration  of  its  laws  in  the  charges  over  which 
they  have  a  pastoral  care.  Who  of  us  have  not  felt  placed  in 
an  unpleasant  position,  and  one  from  whose  reproof  there  is, 
at  best,  but  a  partial  escape,  when  we  have  read  on  page  50, 
as  follows  ?  "  And  remember !  a  Methodist  preacher  is  to  mind 
every  point,  great  and  small,  in  the  Methodist  Discipline." 
Does  not  this  refer,  not  only  to  his  personal  demeanor,  but 
likewise  to  his  official  conduct,  as  administrator  of  church 
law,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce,  "  calmly  but  firmly,"  the  ob- 
servance of  these  rules  upon  the  members  of  his  charge  ? 
Must  he  then  form  band  societies ;  exclude  from  the  Lord's 
Supper  all  who  have  not  been  personally  examined  by  him 
and  received  a  token  from  his  hands ;  read  and  expound  the 
"  general  rule"  on  slavery,  according  to  its  original  and  unre- 
voked meaning,  "  once  a  year  in  every  congregation,  and  once 
a  quarter  in  every  society ;"  against  the  general,  if  not  uni- 
versal, practice  of  his  fathers  in  the  ministry  ?  Or  shall  he 
exercise  his  own  opinion,  in  connection  with  the  counsel  that 
|may  occasionally  fall  from  the  lips  of  his  seniors  in  age,  and 
superiors  in  office,  as  to  what  laws  should  be  observed  and 
executed  by  him,  and  what  neglected,  in  his  personal  practice 
and  official  administration?  We  will  feel  much  relieved  if 
our  fathers  in  the  gospel  will  have  the  kindness  to  excuse  us 
from  either  of  these,  by  placing  in  our  hands  a  Discipline  con- 
taining the  rules  only  by  which  they  expect  us  to  be  governed, 
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and  according  to  which  we  are  to  govern  the  charges  commit- 
ted to  us. 

Consistency,  which  we  would  be  made  to  exemplify  as  a 
church,  by  the  proposed  change,  should  be  regarded  by  us  ai 
an  additional  reason.  Rare  as  it  is,  the  church  of  %Chrat 
should  seek  it,  and  especially  should  it  belong  to  a  body  of 
Christian  ministers.  If  so,  why  will  we  consent  for  the  little 
book,  which  "  we  desire  to  see  in  every  Methodist  family," 
and  we  may  safely  add,  in  the  hands  of  all  who  wish  to  be 
come  acquainted  with  Methodism,  to  misrepresent  the  largest 
Christian  family  in  the  United  States,  as  the  authorized  expo- 
nent of  the  rales  and  regulations  of  our  household  ?  Before 
we  can  fully  answer  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  before  the 
bar  of  our  own  judgment  or  of  public  opinion,  we  must  make 
our  church  rules  and  our  practice  harmonize  by  giving  up  one 
or  the  other. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  questioned,  that  such  a  mixture  of 
operative  and  inoperative  law,  in  the  little  manual  which 
should  furnish  the  practical  rules  of  Methodism,  every  page 
of  which  ghould  speak  to  each  minister  and  member  with  the 
full  authority  of  church  law,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  die 
respect  that  should  be,  and  otherwise  would  be  cherished  for 
the  remaining  statutes.  If  it  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  young  ministers  or  members  of  the  church,  by  the  great 
distance  between  the  Discipline  and  the  sanctioned  practice  of 
their  older  and  wiser  brethren,  that  there  are  portions  of  our 
rules  which  they  are  expected  to  disregard,  and  some  of  these 
even  found  among  the  "general  rules,"  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  form  a  loose  notion  of  church  authority ;  so  that 
there  will  be  less  probability  that  any  of  our  laws  will  be 
faithfully  observed  and  executed.  When  the  parent  encum- 
bers the  mind  of  the  child  with  a  minute  code  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  his  conduct,  and  the  child  learns  that  many  of 
them  may  be  broken  with  impunity,  he  is  not  likely  to  place 
a  very  high  estimate  upon  the  others.  The  teachings  of 
childhood  may  often  profit  us  even  to  the  grave. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  above  reaspn,  is  at  least,  a  par- 
tial solution  of  what  seems  to  be  an  unreasonable  fact  in  the 
history  of  administering  the  Discipline  in  our  respective 
charges,  namely,  the  minister  often  exposes  himself  to  the 
bitter  feelings  of  such  as  are  tried  and  expelled  from  the 
church ;  and  sometimes  of  those  to  whom  the  church  has 
shown  itself  lenient.  Why  is  this  ?  Do  they  accuse  him  of 
placing  an  improper  construction  upon  law,  or  question  that 
the  law  has  reference,  to  such  offences  as  that  for  which  they 
have  suffered  church  censure  ?  This  is  by  no  means  always 
(he  case.  Here  is  the  ground  of  their  personal  hostility  to- 
wards the  minister,  or  the  cause  of  complaint,  which  like  a 
"little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump"  of  his  membership. 
According  to  the  practice  of  the  church,  at  least  tacitly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  church,  the  preacher 
in  charge  has  large  discretionary  powers  as  to  what  laws  shall 
be  enforced,  and  the  prosecuted  member  quickly  points  to  omis- 
sions of  which  his  pastor  has  been  guilty,  and  asserts  that  fair- 
ness demanded  an  executive  arrest  of  the  law  from  which 
he  has  been  made  to  suffer.  No  distinction  being  made,  in 
his  mind,  between  two  laws,  so  far  as  he  can  judge,  bearing 
the  same  marks  of  authority,  he  very  naturally  feels  that  it  is 
a  partial  administration  that  ignores  one  and  enforces  the  other. 
Let  every  rule,  which  is  not  designed  to  be  observed  and  en- 
forced, be  removed  from  the  law-book,  and  this  complaint  will 
not  be  so  plausible,  and  it  is  believed,  by  us,  not  so  often  made 
against  pastors. 

Again,  to  what  points,  are  the  most  successful  assaults  di- 
rected against  our  church  from  without?  Are  they  hurled 
against  the  doctrines  of  our  church?  True,  our  doctrinal 
system  has  been  repeatedly,  ingeniously  and  violently  as- 
sailed, but  each  conflict  has  given  fresh  cause  for  the  shout 
of  victory  from  the  army  of  defence.  Entrenched  behind  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  our  ecclesiastical  hosts  have  always  defied 
the  smoke  of  metaphysics,  and  all  the  burnished  steel  of  hu- 
man artillery.  .They  have  stood  the  mightiest  shocks  from 
behind  the  stropg. batteries  of  learning ;  dared  to  examine  the 
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Bible  in  reference  to  the  "  glorious  mysteries  of  predestina- 
tion," and  promulgate  the  light  which  it  pours  in  upon  them; 
refused  to  do  homage  to  the  spiritual  usurpers  who  would 
place  themselves  upon  the  divine  throne  and  grasp  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world ;  shivered  the  cankered  chain  by  which  ec- 
clesiastics have  attempted  to  lift  themselves  to  apostolic  emi- 
nence ;  placed  bounds  to  the  "  much  water"  dogma,  by  eleva- 
ting the  mountain  of  fact  and  argument  to  oppose  its  rolling 
tide ;  and  in  every  conflict,  they  have  given  proof  that  "  the 
weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God."     The  same  success  has  attended  each  skillful  defence 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  rules  in  our  Discipline.     But  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  there  are  others,  and  among  these  we 
rank  the  class  referred  to,  in  this  article,  which  are  not  capa- 
ble of  the  same  triumphant  vindication.     And  our  enemies 
are  fast  learning  the  lesson  that  when  we  are  attacked,  search 
should  be  made  for  the  weakest  points  in  our  fortress.     If  their 
public  addresses  are  not  directed  to  the  defenceless  portions 
of  our  Discipline,  their  private  proselytism  finds  here  a  large 
part  of  its  success.     He  who  finds  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  a  sacramental  restriction  which  is  subversive 
of  a  proper  Christian  charity  among  the  children  of  God's 
household,  can  call  attention  to  the  "  Methodist  rule  upon 
communion,"  and  say;  this  is  practically  almost  as  close,  in 
the  denominational  restriction  which  it  draws  around  the 
Lord's  table,  as  the  rule  against  which  the  Methodists  enter 
such  a  loud  protest.     If  we  reply ;  this  ceases  to  set  forth  a 
practical  rule  of  our  church,  we  are  met  with  the  very  reason- 
able and  troublesome  rejoinder ;  "  it  remains  on  your  statute 
book  as  much  an  unrepealed  law  as  the  one  which  requires 
your  ministers  to  administer,  and  your  members  to  receive  the 
sacrament.     If  individual  ministers  choose  to  seat  themselves 
above  the  general  conference,  the  only  legislative  body  in 
your  church,  and  thus  refuse  to  execute  the  law  which  that 
venerable  and  authoritative  tribunal  will  not  repeal,  such  mi- 
nisters exhibit  a  degree  of  insubordination  that  illy  comports 
with  their  solemn  promise,  ( not  to  mend  but  keep  the  rules' 
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of  the  church."  Should  we  attempt  to  deaden  the  effect  of 
this  blow  by  asserting  that  common  consent  in  the  church 
only  exacts  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Discipline,  and 
that  this  is  met  by  our  usual  invitation  to  all  who  are  in  good 
(uncensured)  standing  in  the  various  orthodox  churches,  we 
are  silenced  by  the  question ;  "  then  why  not  make  the  letter 
conform  to  the  spirit  ?"  The  people  are  plausibly  told  that 
all  our  professed  liberality  towards  other  denominations,  upon 
the  subject  of  communion,  concentrates  itself  into  a  rule  of 
discipline  that  practically,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
will  exclude  the  members  of  other  churches.  Let  no  reader 
say,  this  course  is  never  adopted  by  those  who  would  stay  our 
influence  as  a  church.  Facts  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  seen  and  felt  the  effects  of  this  spe- 
cies of  reasoning  against  us.  Now  let  us  once  more  seriously 
ask,  why  do  we  continue  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents  such 
a  weapon  of  offence,  when  they  choose  to  assail  us,  or  of  ar- 
gumentum  ad  hominem  defence  when  we  attack  their  un- 
charitable and  unscriptural  practice  of  restricting  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  members  of  their  own  church  ? 

We  occupy,  likewise,  an  unenviable  position  upon  that  ques- 
tion which  excites  the  public  mind  from  one  extreme  of  the 
country  to  another.  We  cannot  hope  that  any  inconsistency 
upon  this  subject  shall  escape  the  strictest  scrutiny.  All  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  and  citizens  throughout  our  land, 
stand  ready  to  pierce  with  eagle  eye  the  least  semblance  of 
unsoundness  upon  this  delicate  question.  The  fact  that  our 
Discipline  has  already  been  declared  an  incendiary  publication, 
because  of  its  rules  upon  slavery,  should  admonish  us  that  if 
these  do  not  set  forth  our  opinions  and  control  our  practice, 
they  should  be  abandoned.  That  they  do  neither  the  one  or 
the  other,  we  are  fully  satisfied.  If  we  have  not  misunder- 
stood the  meaning  of  our  "  general  rule"  on  this  subject,  and 
its  origin  and  history  bear  us  out  in  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  it,  who  will  say,  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  or  is  ever  invoked  by 
the  administrators  of  discipline  to  direct  the  practice  of  any 
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part  of  our  membership  ?  The  proviso  respecting  local  preach- 
ers is  just  as  much  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  Southern 
Methodists,  if  indeed  the  civil  law,  in  all  the  southern  states 
does  not  render  it  a  burlesque  upon  law.  The  "  ninth  sec- 
tion" has  been  declared  an  inoperative  law  iri  point  of  fact  by 
the  general  conference.  It  really  seems  to  us  that  this  explan- 
atory note  should  drive  all  the  "  various  views  and  conflicting 
interests"  in  our  church  to  the  point  of  unanimity  in  asking 
for  the  speedy  removal  of  this  section.  If  it  has  long  since, 
by  common  consent,  ceased  to  "  set  forth  a  practical  rule  or 
principle,"  why  retain  it.  Most  unquestionably  those  who 
reside  in  sections  of  the  country  where  there  is  great  social 
and  political  sensitiveness  upon  the  subject,  would  be  relieved 
by  the  absence  of  this  section.  In  retaining  these  allusions 
to  slavery,  we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  those  whose 
excited  feelings  exert  an  influence  upon  their  judgments,  and 
to  be  misrepresented  by  such  as  seek  a  pretext  against  us. 
This  announcement  may  seem  strange  to  many,  but  before 
we  deny  it,  let  us  think  a  few  moments.  There  are  several 
facts  to  which  we  may  direct  attention  calculated  to  create 
this  impression  or  give  plausibility  to  this  pretext,  when  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  Southern  feeling  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing by  some  new  phase  of  Northern  abolition  movements. 
Our  separation  from  the  Church,  North,  which  the  whole  south- 
ern country  regards  as  now  standing  allied  to  abolitionism,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  which  boldly  proclaims  this  to  the 
world,  involved,  in  addition  to  our  views  upon  slavery,  our 
practical  protest  against  elevating  expediency  above  law  in  the 
trial  of  our  fathers  in  the  ministry,  the  bishops  of  the  church. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  say,  many  of  our  able  men  in  the  gene- 
ral conference  of  1844,  and  since  that  time,  took  safe  Southern 
ground.  They  expressed  their  individual  opinions,  but  the 
Discipline  must  have  more  or  less  influence,  in  such  an  issue, 
in  explaining  the  position  taken  and  retained  by  the  church. 
Thus  much  is  required  to  show  that  our  separation  from 
Northern  Methodism  is  not  necessarily  a  demonstration  to  an 
excited  public  mind  that  the  old  leaven,  which  affected  the 
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legislation  that  we  still  retain,  is  wholly  extinct.  This  fear  or 
pretext,  which  may  become  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  use- 
fulness, is  not  allayed  or  removed  by  the  fact  that  the  "  gene- 
ral rule,"  directed  in  the  discipline  to  be  read  "  once  a  year  in 
every  congregation,  and  once  a  quarter  in  every  society,"  re- 
mains untouched  in  the  latest  edition  of  this  little  book,  not- 
withstanding we  have  held  two  general  conferences  since  our 
separation  from  those  upon  whom  we  could  previously  throw 
the  responsibility  of  all  legislation  upon  the  subject.  Nor 
does  the  explanatory  note  to  the  "  ninth  section"  afford  us  a 
much  better  vindication.  It  simply  asserts  a  fact  without  sta- 
ting whether  we  acquiesce  in  its  existence  from  choice  or  ne- 
cessity. We  publish  no  official  statement,  either  by  express 
declaration,  or  removing  alt  legislation  from  our  law  book,  of 
Southern  Methodist  theory  and  practice,  namely;  non-interfe- 
rence, on  the  part  of  the  church,  with  the  existence  and  control 
of  this  civil  institution.  We  wish  to  be  understood.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  of  our  church,  as  well  as  our 
membership,  occupy  this  ground,  and  all  we  intend  to  say  is 
that  we  are  voluntarily  placed  in  a  position  before  an  excited 
public  that  we  may  be  unable  to  explain  to  their  satisfaction 
and  our  usefulness,  and  all  this,  by  retaining  obsolete  legisla- 
tion upon  a  question  which  our  church  has  no  desire  to  con- 
trol. 

Our  apology  for  this  article,  and  especially  its  length,  is  the 
hope  that  it  may  contain  some  thoughts  that  may  do  good  by 
sxerting  a  little  influence  in  favor  of  the  desired  object,  name- 
ly, the  removal  of  all  obsolete  laws  from  our  Discipline. 
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ART.  VIH. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE. 


(From  Kitto'i  Journal  of  Sacred  LiUratort,  January  1863.) 

The  victories  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1806,  were  succeeded  on  the  17th  by  the  capture  of  Halle. 
The  suspension  of  its  University  and  the  dispersion  of  its  stu- 
dents almost  immediately  followed.  Amongst  the  terrified 
fugitives,  whose  flight  was  hastened  by  the  burning  of  Nord- 
hausen  and  other  towns  by  the  enemy,  were  two  penniless 
youths,  who  had  but  recently  joined  the  University.  Dejec- 
ted and  on  foot  they  sought  for  safety  in  the  direction  of  Got- 
tingen,  and  hurried  on,  impelled  by  their  fears,  until  one  of 
them  sunk  down  from  utter  exhaustion,  and  could  proceed 
no  farther.  In  this  destitute  condition  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  excite  the  sympathies  and  receive  the.  aid  of  a 
youthful  stranger,  who  was  himself  returning  from  his  native 
town,  then  in  flames,  to  his  duties  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen.  That  stranger  was  Gesenius ;  the  youths  Neander 
and  Neumann.* 

How  strangely  at  times  does  the  calm  determination  of  the 
student  contrast  with  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  the  world 
around !  The  pulpits  of  London  were  resounding  with  the 
"  crowning  mercy"  of  Worcester  while  Walton  was  project- 
ing his  polyglot.  Amid  the  din  and  bloodshed  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  the  modern  German  school  of  philology  struggled 
into  existence.  So,  while  Napoleon  was  scattering  dismay 
and  ruin  around  him,  and  destroying  the  Prussian  power,  Ge- 
senius was  addressing  himself  to  his  self-imposed  and  life-long 
task  of  elevating  the  study  of  Hebrew  from  the  disrepute  and 
neglect  into  which  it  had  been  suffered  to  fall.  Who  would 
have  thought,  at  that  time  of  all-absorbing  terror,  that  a  great 

*  Chamitto'i  Lebeo,  i.  ap.— Bibliotheca  Sacra  (American)  for  May,  1847. 
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and  vastly  important  movement  was  lying,  in  recently-formed 
design,  in  that  youthful  Professor's  breast  ?     Yet  so  it  was. 

Gesenius,  but  twenty  years  of  age,  had  just  become  Magis- 
ter  legens  and  Repetent  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He- 
brew learning  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Germany.  Mi- 
chael is,  who  had  been  Oriental  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen  from  1745  to  1791,  had  disgusted  very  many  by 
his  low  wit  and  tedious  discussions  ;*  while  Yater,  who  at  the 
time  was  Professor  at  Halle  (1800-1809,)  was  lecturing  on 
Genesis  to  a  class  of  but  seven.  Dissatisfied  with  the  little 
interest  taken  in  his  favourite  study,  and  with  the  manner 
in  which  Hebrew  grammarf  and  lexicography  were  then  trea- 
ted, Gesenius  formed  the  determination  of  giving  an  impulse 
and  direction  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  of  try- 
ing to  bring  those  principles  of  philology  to  bear  upon  it 
which  Heyne,  Wolf,  Buttmann.  and  Hermann  had  so  success- 
fully introduced  into  classical  studies. 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Gottingen,  Gesenius  was 
transferred  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Heiligenstadt,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  University  of  Halle,  of  which  he  contin- 
ued until  his  death  the  brightest  ornament. 

No  sooner  had  he  settled  at  Halle  than  he  commenced  put- 
ting into  execution  the  design  he  had  formed  by  publishing 
the  result  of  his  studies.  His  labours  there,  during  a  period 
of  thirty-two  years,  are  themselves,  in  some  degree,  the  his- 
tory of  that  extraordinary  impulse  which  he  communicated 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  must  be  known,  in  order  to  as- 
certain how  well  he  redeemed  the  pledge  of  earlier  years,  and 
how  nobly  the  students  of  Germany  responded  to  his  call, 
and  caught  his  enthusiasm. 

While  indefatigably  engaged  in  the  publication  of  Hebrew 
works,  Gesenius  was  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  cognate 

#  See  Biographical  sketch  appended  to  Heerea's  Historical  Researches, 
rol.  i.  p.  xi. 

t  The  Grammars  of  Dauz  and  Vater  were  in  most  repute  at  the  time.  Of 
these  authors  the  former  treated  the  subject  very  arbitrarily,  while  the  lat- 
ter followed  do  definite  plan,  and  was  often  lead  astray  by  false  views. 
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tongues.  His  treatise  on  the  Maltese  dialect,  his  first  produc- 
tion, was  published  in  1810.  In  1815  appeared  bis  "  De  Pten- 
tateuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  Indole,  et  Auctoritate."  This 
was  followed,  seven  years  after,  by  the  treatise  "  De  Samari- 
tanorum  Theologia  ex  fontibus  ineditis ;"  and  two  years  after 
that  by  the  "  Carmina  Samaritana,  &c."  In  1834  he  printed 
his  work  ou  Bar  Ali  and  Bar  Bahlul.  But  of  all  his  labours 
in  this  direction,  those  connected  with  the  Punic  language 
presented  to  him  the  greatest  attraction.  In  1825  and  1835 
he  published  works  on  this  dialect,  which  were  however  su- 
perseded by  his  hoble  and  elaborate  production,  "  Scripture 
Linguseque  Phoenicia;  Monumenta  quotqnot  supersunt,"  which 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1837.  In  addition  to  these  labours, 
Gesenius  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "  Literatur~Zei- 
tung"*  and  other  periodicals ;  and  wrote  many  of  the  most 
admirable  articles  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  f 

Nor  was  this  indefatigable  scholar  content  with  facilitating, 
by  his  publications,  the  acquisition  of  Hebrew,  he  was,  by 
his  daily  lectures  and  classes,  inspiring  thousands  of  eager  and 
admiring  students  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  His  lecture- 
room  was  thronged.  Five  hundred  students  at  a'  time  lis- 
tened, with  almost  breathless  attention,  to  the  lucid  and  ani- 
mated statements  of  their  favorite  lecturer,  and  to  that  flu- 
ency of  utterance  by  which  he  gave  to  a  dead  language  the 
instinct  of  a  living,  spoken  tongue.  Every  important  remark 
and  felicitous  explanation  was  treasured  up  by  them  in  their 
note-books ;  those  indispensable  companions  of  German  stu- 
dents; as  of  great  and  permanent  value,  while  the  necessity 
for  thorough  research  and  impartial  investigation  was  daily 
urged  upon  them,  no  less  by  the  example  than  the  words  of 
the  celebrated  Hebraist.  Students  from  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  even  from  America,  attracted  by  his  fame,  sat  at 

#  See  bis  excellent  critical  examination  of  the  Liber  Adami  of  the  Za- 
bians,  in  the  Literal ur-Zeitung  for  1817,  Nos.  48-51. 

t  For  instance,  the  articles,  '  Arabische  Sprache,'  c  Amharische  Sprache,' 
'  Ethiopische  Sprache  und  Literatur.' 
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his  feet ;  arid  Halle  became  the  acknowledged  seat  of  Hebrew 
learning. 

While  he  lived,  Gesenius  continued  to  be  the  most  popular 
lecturer  in  Germany,  and  the  honored  instructor  of  thousands. 
When  he  died,  his  country  mourned,  and  wondered  where  a 
fit  successor  could  be  found.  Would  that  we  could  speak  as 
favorably  respecting  the  religious  views  of  this  learned  man, 
and  the  influence  which  he,  as  a  theological  professsor,  exer- 
ted on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  preparing  for  the  solemn 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Alas!  in  this  respect  the 
pure  gold  becomes  dim  indeed. 

In  surveying  the  whole  course  of  Gesenius,  comparing  his 
various  works,  and  estimating  the  influence  he  exerted  on  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  a  few  thoughts  suggest  themselves.  He 
has  himself  informed  us  that  two  things  are  required  of  those 
who  attempt  to  exhibit  the  grammar  of  an  ancient  language. 
First,  a  correct  bbservation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  langiu  ^c  ;  secondly,  the  explanation  of 
these  phenomena,  partly  by  comparing  them  with  one  another, 
and  with  analogous  appearances  in  the  cognate  tongue,  partly 
from  the  general  analogy  and  philosophy  of  language.  The 
first  is  the  historic,  the  second  the  philosophical  element  in 
grammar.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  former  is,  in  order  of 
time  and  succession,  prior  to  the  latter.  The  facts  of  a  Ian* 
gttage  mtfst  be  sufficiently  known,  and  its  study  be  made  suf- 
ficiently attractive,  before  the  materials  for  comparison  and 
general  analogy  are  at  hand.  For  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
Gesenius  was  pre-eminently  qualified.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
was  towards  the  historical  in  language.  His  favorite  pursuits 
were  palaeography  and  lexicography.  His  great  excellence 
lay  in  his  unwearied  collection  of  facts,  the  admirable  method 
by  which  they  were  arranged,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
they  were  stated.  This  was  his  high  vocation,  one  especially 
needed  at  the  restoration  of  Hebrew  learning,  and  nobly  did 
he  discharge  his  self-imposed  duties.  He  was  the  man  for  the 
thing  at  the  time. 
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Yet  these  qualifications,  admirable  as  they  were,  would  not 
alone  have  enabled  Gesenius  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  he 
had  gained,  or  to  direct  the  progress  he  had  originated.    So 
rapid  was  the  advance  of  the  study  during  his  residence  at 
Halle,  that  he  would  have  been  left  far  behind  the  movement 
he  had  commenced  had  he  not  been  able,  by  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind,  untiring  efforts,  and  impartial  examination,  to 
maintain  his  position.     "  Unwearied  personal  investigation/' 
said  he,    "and  impartial  examination  of  the  researches  of 
others ;  the  grateful  admission  and  adoption  of  every  real  ad- 
vance and  illustration  of  science ;  but  also  a  manly  foresight 
and  caution,  which  does  not  with  eager  levity  adopt  every 
novelty  thrown  out  in  hasie  and  from  love  of  innovation :  all 
these  must  go  hand  in  hand  wherever  scientific  truth  is  to  be 
successfully  promoted."     Well  did  he  prove  that  this  language 
was  sincere.     He  never  refused  to  acknowledge  the  labors  of 
others,  however  much  and  bitterly  they  opposed  him.    A 
comparison  of  his  latest  works  with  his  first  publications  will 
go  far  to  prove  that,  however  valuable  the  suggestions  he  de- 
rived from  others,  the  improvements  he  himself  made  on  his 
earlier  works  were  still  more  so.     Indeed,  the  rapid  progress 
of  Hebrew  study  may  be  best  learned  from  his  own  publica- 
tions,* and  from  the  well  known  dissatisfaction  with  which 
he  regarded  his  first  efforts.     He  was  the  first,  with  any  suc- 
cess, to  point  out  the  lexical  connection  between  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Hebrew,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  a  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  Hebrew  roots.     His  Grammar,  revised  by  his 
pupil  Roediger,  still  continues  to  be  the  favorite  school  Gram- 
mar in  Germany ;   and  his  Lexicons,  while  they  maintain 
their  popularity,  have,  by  their  careful  research  and  logical 
treatment,  been  the  models  by  which  Passow  and  Freund 
have  illustrated  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

[to  be  continued.] 

*  How  great  is  the  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  first  fasciculus 
of  his  "  Thesaurus"  and  the  last !  What  an  advance  he  had  made  within 
thirteen  years ! 
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ART.  IX. 

BRIEF  REVIEWS. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  duties  of  an  ed- 
itor, is,  as  far  as  his  opportunities  will  allow,  to  present  to  his 
readers,  in  advance,  some  idea  of  the  most  recent  issues  of 
the  press ;  to  indicate  their  character,  and  to  guide  in  their  se- 
lection. We  have  it  in  our  power,  fortunately,  to  accomplish 
this  object  to  a  considerable  extent,  b}*  the  patronage  which 
we  receive  from  several  of  the  principal  publishers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  We  invite  particular  attention  to  the  subjoined 
list  of  works,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Our 
space  will  admit  of  only  a  few  descriptive  remarks. 

Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  taking  of  Alex- 
andria by  Octaviaous.  Comprising  the  history  of  the  As:atic  nations. 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Macedonians  and  Carthagenians.  By  JB.  G.  Nie- 
buhr. Translated  from  the  German  edition  of  Dr.  Marcus  Niebuhr,  by" 
Br.  Leonard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Three  volumes.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1852. 

The  reputation  of  Niebuhr,  as  the  traveller  and  the  historian,  especially, 
of  Rome,  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  recommend  any  authentic  productions  of 
bis  pen.  No  one  has  more  successfully  labored  in  giving  to  history  its 
proper  basis ;  in  distinguishing  between  myths  and  facts,  and  tracing  events 
to  their  earliest  ascertainable  sources.  The  lectures  on  ancient  Rome,  hav- 
ing been  long  before  the  world,  are  omitted  in  the  enumeration  above. 
Those  contained  in  these  volumes,  present  the  whole  of  ancient  history, 
with  the  foregoing  exception,  down  to  the  time  when  those  countries  were 
absorbed  by  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Bono,  in  1829  and  '30,  and  retain  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  this  mode 
of  instruction.  We  insert  an  expressive  passage  from  the  preface  of  Dr. 
Schmitz. 

"The  extraordinary' familiarity  of  Niebuhr  with  the  literatures  of  all 
nations ;  his  profound  knowledge  of  all  political  and  human  affairs,  derived 
not  only  from  books,  but  from  practical  life,  and  his  brilliant  powers  of  com- 
bination, present  to  us,  in  these  lectures,  as  in  those  on  Roman  history, 
such  an  abundance  of  new  ideas,  startling  conceptions  and  opinions,  as  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work."  There  is  no  source  from  which 
we  can  obtain  so  complete  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  ancient  history  as 
from  these  volumes,  together  with  that  on  Rome.  We  feel  a  hearty  satis- 
faction in  the  possession  of  such  materials. 
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Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herechel,  Bart.  E.  H.  A  new 
edition,  with  numerous  plates  and  wood-cuts.  Philadelphia:  BlaDchird 
&  Lea.     1852. 

The  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  of  1833,  contains  the  basis  of  the  present  work. 
That  volume  is  well  known  in  this  country.  It  has  been  successively  en* 
larged  and  improved,  and,  in  this  edition,  presents  all  the  latest  achieve* 
ments  of  the  sublimest  of  the  natural  sciences.  No  living  astronomer  pos- 
sesses greater  endowments,  or  is  more  competent  to  bring  down  to  the  com- 
raon  mind  the  grandeur  of  the  celestial  sphere.  We  cannot  too  much  ad- 
mire his  method ;  its  elegant  simplicity  and  perspicuity ;  its  perfect  adap- 
tation to  the  progress  of  correct  conception,  from  the  removal  of  the  very 
first  error,  to  the  highest  acquaintance  with  the  subject  attainable  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  severer  mathematics.  The  chapter  "  of  the  planetary 
perturbations,"  is  materially  different  from  that  in  former  editions.  Let 
all  those  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  astronomy,  on  which  they  can 
rely,  read  and  study  these  "  Outlines." 

Hand-Books  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Dyonisius  Lardner, 
D.  C.  L.,  formerly  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  in 
University  College,  London.  Second  course ;  Heat,  Magnetism,  Com- 
mon Electricity,  Voltaic  Electricity.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  200  en- 
gravings in  wood.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1853. 

The  publishers  of  this,  and  similar  works,  are  doing  a  vast  service  to  the 
country.  There  is  no  firm  whose  educational  issues  are  of  such  sterling 
value,  whether  in  literature  or  science ;  and  they  will  meet  with  their  re- 
ward. The  "  first  course"  of  natural  philosophy  has  been  already  noticed 
by  us.  The  "second"  merits  equal  praise.  Dr.  Lardner's  professional 
abilities  are  well  known  in  our  colleges  and  academies ;  and  it  is  a  great 
felicity  to  have,  from  such  a  source,  complete  scientific  manuals.  These 
hand-books  are  prepared  with  a  direct  view  to  the  wants  of  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  physical  science,  without  minute  mathematical 
details.  While  this  does  not  impair  the  work  for  the  scholar,  it  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  less  favored,  but  more  aspiring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  a  more  benevolent  exercise  of  elevated  talent  cannot  be  imagined. 
The  topics  discussed  and  illustrated  in  this  volume,  are  of  extreme  interest 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  these  forces 
are  brought  into  incessant  practical  operation. 

Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  of 
York.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Complete  in  one  volume.  .  Philadelphia. 
Blanchard  &  Lea.    1853. 

The  period,  embraced  in  these  sketches,  extends  from  1466  to  1548,  about 
300  years  ago ;  the  transition  period  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern 
times ;  a  period  full  of  storm  and  tragedy ;  a  period  which,  as  it  impressed 
its  good,  impressed  also  its  evil  influences  upon  coming  ages.  No  monardi 
combined  more  advene  qualities  than  Henry  VTU ;  none  wa?  ever  more  pi*- 
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donate  or  capricious.  He  married  and  divorced  his  wives  with  astonishing 
and  revolting  rapidity.  He  had  six,  and  divorced  three.  The  characters 
of  these,  together  with  that  of  the  mother  of  the  king,  are  here  portrayed 
by  the  strong  and  powerful  hand  which  has  delineated  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
land and  of  England.  Miss  Strickland  does  not  conceal  the  faults  of  her 
characters  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture,  but  seeks  to  render  historic  truth 
triumphant.  The  personages  whom  she  thus  depicts,  are  Elizabeth  of 
York;  Katharine  of  Aragon  ;  AnneBoleyn;  JaneSeymore;  Ann  of  CI  eves; 
Katharine  Howard,  and  Katharine  Parr.  The  sayings,  doings  and  suffer- 
ings of  these  royal  ladies  are  presented  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  and 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  deepest  emotions  in  the  reader. 

Comelii  Nepotis  liber  de  cxcellentibus  ducibus  exterarum  gentium  cum  vitis 
Catonis  et  Aiticu  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1853. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  admirable  series  of  classical  books  now  is- 
suing from  the  press  of  Blanchard  &  Lea.  Whether  as  a  book  for  the 
school  or  the  study,  it  is  replete  with  attraction,  for  its  skillful  delineation 
of  character,  and  needed  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  text. 
This  has  been  faithfully  executed  in  this  edition ;  to  which  are  appended 
those  judicious  philological  and  historical  notes  for  which  these  publications 
are  so  remarkable.  The  editors,  Schmitz  and  Zumpt,  are  eminent  scholars 
and  critics,  and  are  conferiing  invaluable  favors  upon  our  classical  litera- 
ture. 

The  complete  works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  With  an  introductory 
esssay  upon  his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Shedd.  In  seven  volumes.  Vols.  1-4.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1853. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  until  the  present  time,  we  have  not  had  a 
complete  collection  of  the  works  of  this  wonderful  man  ;  one  whose  genius 
and  character  have  excited,  in  literary  circles,  more  attention  than  those  of 
any  other  during  the  same  period.  In  whatever  light  viewed,  he  was  ex- 
traordinary. He  was  a  philosopher,  a  theologian  and  a  poet ;  and  in  each 
of  these  spheres,  whatever  of.  error  he  displayed,  he  evinced  the  magnifi- 
cence and  versatility  of  his  almost  unequalled  powers ;  and  those  who  most 
promptly  discard  the  one,  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  imperial  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  the  other.  In  philosophy,  he  was  transcendental.  In  theology, 
it  is  really  difficult  to  say  what  he  was,  from  the  successive  changes  which 
his  system  underwent,  from  Socio ianism,  through  Pantheism,  to  an  average 
soundness  in  Christianity.  He  appears  even  to  have  possessed  great  spir- 
itual fervor.  In  poetry  he  is  a  little  below  the  highest  order,  being  too 
exclusively  intellectual.  Many  of  his  tracts  are  of  inestimable  value-  for 
their  nice  and  accurate  discriminations,  their  noble  speculations,  their 
substantial  information  and  their  classic  eloquence.  His  style,  however, 
is  occasionally  obscure,  the  result  no  doubt  of  his  mystic  philosophy. 
We  sannrtt  ventttte  farther,  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  volumes.    We 
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cannot,  however,  withhold  our  gratitude  either  to  to  the  editor  or  publish- 
ers for  this  beautiful  addition  to  our  intellectual  resource*.  Every  scholar 
will  feel  himself  bound  to  furnish  bis  library  with  it.  The  style  of  the 
whole  mechanical  execution  is  exceedingly  tasteful.  The  remaining  yoft- 
umes  will  soon  be  added  to  those  which  we  have  noticed,  and  we  shall  pos- 
sess bis  works  "  entire  and  unabridged." 

Pastoral  Theology  ;  or,  the  theory  of  the  evangelical  ministry.  By  A. 
Vinet.  Translated  and  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.  With 
notes,  and  an  additional  chapter,  by  the  translator.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1853. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  altogether,  no  work  has  issued  from  the 
American  press,  for  many  years,  of  such  intrinsic  value  to  the  Christian 
pastor.  We  do  most  cordially  endorse  the  commendations  which  it  has  al- 
ready received.  It  contaius,  indeed,  the  true  "  theory  of  the  evangelical 
ministry."  The  conception  of  the  pious  author,  is  eminently  pure  and 
lofty.  Vinet  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  a 
powerful  preacher,  of  rare  and  rich  accomplishments.  The  book  is  the 
combined  result  of  study  and  experience  founded  upon  the  inspired  word, 
and  the  practice  of  apostolic  times.  It  cannot  fail,  with  properly  disposed 
minds,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  pastoral  excellence.  It  presents  the  rela- 
tion in  all  its  aspects  and  in  due  proportion,  inspired  with  the  breath  of  a  tree 
gospel  life.  It  is  translated  by  one  of  our  most  erudite  clergymen,  and  con- 
tains a  chapter  from  him,  on  a  subject  which,  he  supposed,  required  a  more 
explicit  statement.  We  give  some  indication  of  the  topics  discussed.  Af- 
ter an  introduction  on  some  seven  related  point6,  such  as  the  definition,  ne- 
cessity, institution,  order,  excellence,  difficulties,  advantages  and  call  to 
the  ministry  ;  "  part  the  first"  is  occupied  with  the  "  individual  and  inter- 
nal life"  of  the  ministry ;  in  which  we  have  a  vivid  delineation  of  this 
great  arterial  principle;  this  hallowing,  consecrating  element.  "Part se- 
cond" defines  his  "  relative  or  social  life ;"  first,  amongst  the  people, 
and  then,  in  the  domestic  circle.  "  Part  third"  treats  of  the  "  pastoral  life'* 
in  several  sections ;  on  worship,  preaching,  cetechising,  care  of  souls,  in 
general  and  individual  cases.  ."  Part  fourth"  concludes  the  book  with  a 
view  of  "administrative  or  official  life."  The  plan  is  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive. The  details  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  Being  adapted  to  a 
settled  ministry,  a  few  facts  would  not  interest  an  itinerant  minister,  but  as 
a  whole,  it  equally  concerns  all,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  its  circulation 
may  be  co-extensive  with  its  merits. 

Interviews :  memorable  and  useful.  By  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.  D.»  Pastor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.    1853. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  striking  and  instructive  in  these  pages.  Dr, 
Cox  has  some  peculiar  truths.  He  is  bold,  free,  fluent,  brilliant,  verbose, 
with  a  manifest  tinge  of  egotism.    His  views  are  generally  sound  and  eath- 
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die  Some  we  cannot  approve;  and  yet  we  read  them  with  an  un- 
common satisfaction.  The  interviews  which  he  records,  were  held  with 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Emmons,  John  Quincy  Adams,  two  pseudo-apostles,  and 
with  a  fashionable  lady  at  Calais,  France.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
things,  any  reader  will  be  rewarded  by  the  perusal  of  these  conversations. 
He  has  furnished  many  interesting  facts  concerning  Chalmers.  His  visit 
to  Dr.  Emmons  and  his  happy  concise  refutation  of  his  abominable  system 
of  theology  are  really  impressive.  The  attempt  to  convert  him  by  two 
Mormon  emissaries  is  a  capital  instance  of  the  serio-ludicrous,  and  the  case 
of  the  fashionable  lady  is  full  of  melancholy  reflection.  The  interview 
with  John  Quincy  Adams  develops  the  religious  views  of  that  eminent 
statesman,  as  held  upwards  of  25  years  ago.  They  doubtless  changed  for 
the  better,  as  he  advanced  in  life.  His  eulogium  upon  the  Bible  is  a  part 
of  our  literature.  But  the  evangelical  piety  of  the  man  admits  of  a  solemn 
doubt 

Lives  of  the  brothers  Humboldt,  Alexander  and  William.  Translated  and  ar- 
ranged from  the  German  of  Klenke  and  Schlesier.  By  Juliette  Bauer. 
With  portraits.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1853. 

Two  men  of  such  exalted  rank  have,  seldom,  if  ever,  figured  so  conspic- 
uously in  the  literary  and  the  scientific  world  as  the  Humboldts.  Their 
names  are  identified  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age.  William, 
the  elder,  held  distinguished  offices  under  the  Prussian  government,  but 
was  yet  more  distinguished  for  his  philological  researches ;  especially  into 
the  Basque,  Sanscrit,  North  American,  and  Malay  languages.  The  young- 
er, Alexander,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  learned  man  in  the  world.  He 
m  now  residing  near  the  Prussian  Court,  and  is  the  living  library  whence 
the  king,  every  afternoon,  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  great  world  around 
him.  His  travels  and  researches,  as  a  philosopher,  have  raised  him  to  the 
summit  of  fame,  and  he  is  building  his  own  monument,  in  the  concluding 
volumes  of  the  "  Kosmos."  The  lives  of  such  men  belong  to  posterity,  and 
ought  to  be  reproduced  with  fulness  and  fidelity.  We  cannot  answer  for 
the  completeness  with  which  the  work  is  executed  in  this  instance,  but  we 
are  prepared  to  assure  the  reader,  that  his  stock  of  information  will  be 
greatly  enriched  by  these  two  biographies.  If  they  are  somewhat  dry,  we 
do  not,  in  such  cases,  so  much  demand  enthusiasm  as  accuracy.  All  the 
principal  events  of  their  lives  are  given,  with  a  very  clear  insight  into  their 
respective  characters  and  pursuits. 

Shalspeare  and  his  time.    By  M.  Guizot.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

1853. 

The  celebrated  Frenchman  gives  proof  of  his  versatile  powers  in  his  stric- 
tures upon  the  great  English  dramatist.  We  could  not  anticipate  any  other 
than  a  strictly  philosophic  criticism  from  such  a  source.  He  commences 
with  a  view  of  modern  dramatic  poetry,  and  civilization,  and  the  circum* 

Vol.  yii.— 80 
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stances  which  formed  the  character  of  the  poet.  He  then  supplies  histori- 
cal and  critical  notices  of  the  principal  plays.  He  is  rigid  in  his  inks; 
but,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  just.  He  concedes  the  affluence  of  Shak- 
speare's genius*  but  holds  him  defective  in  management ;  as  all  impartial 
judges  must.  The  work  includes  an  article  on  Shakspeare's  Othello,  aad 
dramatic  art  in  France,  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  The  whole  is  worthy 
both  of  the  author  and  the  subject,  and  will  cultivate,  ia  a  high  degree,  the 
critical  judgment  of  the  reader. 

ComeiUe  and  his  Times.    By  M.  Guizot.    Harper  k  Brothers:  New  York. 
1853. 

What  Shakspeare  was  to  England,  ComeiUe  was  to  France,  though,  ia 
universality  of  renown,  the  former  has  greatly  surpassed  the  latter;  while 
the  latter  is  superior  in  elegance  and  symmetry.  A  very  similar  method 
of  treatment  is  pursued  in  this,  as  in  the  former  volume.  It  is  a  master's 
hand  tracing  the  dramatic  element  in  the  nation,  with  its  distinctive  de- 
velopment ;  while,  its  great  liviog  impersonation,  as  in  the  preceding  ease, 
stands  fully  revealed  before  us.  We  recommend  to  the  admirers  of  drama- 
tic poetry,  these  valuable  disquisitions. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  tit 
•  regal  succession  of  Cheat  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  VoJL  HI.  Mew 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1863. 

The  whole  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  Maty  Stuart, 
queen  of  Scotts.  Miss  Strickland  accomplishes  for  female  sovereigns  what 
has  so  frequently  been  done  for  their  royal  husbands.  She  brings  them  into 
that  full  view  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  from  which,  many,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  been  secluded.  The  part  which  these  ladies  performed  in  the 
drama  of  the  times,  is  singularly  affecting,  as  portrayed  by  the  remarkably 
graphic  pen  of  the  fair  authoress.  She  has  ransacked  the  musty  annals  of 
the  past,  and  recovered  many  a  memorable  relic  from  oblivion,  and  placed 
the  whole  into  a  gallery  of  pictures,  reminding  us  equally  of  human  gran* 
deur,  misery  and  sin. 

The  life  and  works  of  Robert  Burns.    Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.    In 
four  volumes.    Vol.  IV.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

This  volume  concludes  the  best  edition  of  the  Scottish  Bard  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  It  is  an  historical  repository  of  the  workings  of  his  poetic 
muse.  What  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable,  is  the  connection  of  the  seve- 
ral poems  with  the  events  which  originated  their  composition.  Burns  was 
the  poet  of  nature,  Shakspeare  of  character,  and  Milton  of  the  imagination. 
All  must  have  employed  this  faculty,  but  none  so  exclusively  as  the  last. 
All  his  personages  are  creatures  of  the  imagination.  Shakspeare's  are  im- 
personated human  traits.  Burns's  notes  are  the  simple  melodies  of  huma- 
nity finding  expression  in  the  practical  details  of  life.  This  feet  most  for- 
ever make  him  a  general  favorite.  His  poetry  ia  undoubtedly  good,  though 
his  morals  were  as  certainly  bad. 
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U  course  qf  Faith;  or  the  practical  believer  delineated.  By  John  An- 
gell  James.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brother*    1853. 

The  radical  idea  of  this  treatise  is,  the  ceaseless  activity  and  universal 
plication  of  true  faith ;  in  opposition  to  the  multiform  errors  into  which 
is  frequently  resolved.  No  mistakes  are  more  frequent  or  fatal  than  those 
Doeming  faith,  since  our  whole  salvation  is  predicated  of  its  habitual  ex- 
aae.  AH  of  its  relations  are  here  specified,  which  it  pervades  and  con- 
states. The  author  is  an  evangelical  minister,  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
iter,  whose  praise  is  already  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ ;  and  this  pro- 
ction  will  enhance  it  yet  more  in  the  estimation  of  all  God's  people. 
is  remarks  are  frequently  beautiful  and  profound. 

znale  Piety:  or  the  young  woman's  friend  and  guide  through  life  to  im- 
mortality. By  John  Angell  James.   New  York:  Carter  &  Brothers.  1853. 

The  fruitful  pen  of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ  is  ever  and  anon  dic- 
ing some  useful  lesson  to  mankind ;  setting  forth  the  unsearchable  riches 
Christ  to  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  in  every  condition  of  life.  We  know 
no  class  of  works  whose  aim  is  more  directly  and  exclusively  religious, 
more  likely  to  realize  their  object.  The  contents  of  this  tribute  to  the 
c  are  extremely  interesting.  The  opening  chapter  is  an  earnest  of  the 
it;  "the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  condition  of  woman."  Had 
!  either  time  or  space  we  would  present  an  outline  of  his  course  of  obser- 
tion.  If  we  shall  awaken  a  desire  to  peruse  it,  we  shall  have  served  the 
ider  more  than  the  publisher. 

le  martyrs,  heroes  and  bards  of  the  Scottish  covenant.  By  George  Gilfil- 
lan,  M.  A.    New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.    1853. 

The  period  embraced  in  these  pages  js  one  of  most  eventful  in  history, 
originated  characters  and  scenes  which  have  impressed  themselves  on 
a  whole  Protestant  world.  A  great  battle  was  fought  for  religious  liberty, 
d  won,  in  those  awful  days  of  persecution.  But  as  it  tried,  so  it  made 
en;  men  of  valor ;  men  of  genius,  and  men  of  God.  The  correct  history 
that  period,  discriminating  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  actors,  is  a  trea- 
re  to  the  church,  and  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Few  are  more  gifted 
r  such  a  task  than  the  author.  His  congenial  spirit,  his  critical  skill,  and 
s  descriptive  pen  fit  him  for  a  duty  which  he  has  fully  discharged  in  ac- 
rdance  with  his  established  reputation.  Follow  him  through  his  book, 
id  yon  will  return  with  a  renovated  conviction  of  the  sustaining  power  of 
lincere  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  sacrifices  with  which  your 
esent  indemnity  has  been  purchased. 

stranger  here :  The  memorial  of  one  to  whom  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to 
die  gain.  By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and* 
Brothers.    1853. 

We  have  here  the  biography  of  a  nameless  young  lady,  of  Edinburgh, 
located  in  France,  participating  in  the  spirit  of  that  gay  Capital,  and  finally 
averted  to  God.    Her  subsequent  life  was  remarkable  for  the  thorough- 
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riess  and  intensity  of  her  piety.  She  breathed  its  genuine  atmosphere,  and 
walked  in  its  peaceful  paths  with  delight,  as  free  from  ostentation  as  she 
was  from  guile.  While  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  worldling  by  its  glare,  it  is  replete  with  the  glorious  spectacle  of  "  pure 
and  nndefiled  religion." 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Cook.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    1853. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  wife  of  the  present  estimable  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Tract  Society ;  a  wife  worthy  of  one  of  the  worthiest 
of  men.  She  was  lovely  in  life  and  in  death.  This  tribute  to  her  memory 
is  drawn  by  a  hand  whose  workmanship  in  poetry  and  prose,  all  consecra- 
ted to  religion,  is  a  part  of  our  history.  Without  any  artful  contrivance, 
the  celebrated  authoress  builds  this  affecting  monument  t»  female  excel- 
lence. We  have  a  doable  motive  to  examine  it ;  the  subject  and  the  wri- 
ter ;  and  both  will  compensate  us  abundantly  for  our  pains. 

Historic  doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  historic  certainties  re* 
specting  the  early  history  of  America.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  ft 
Brothers.    1853. 

This  celebrated  tract  of  Archbishop  Whately  was  published  in  1819,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  argument  of  Hume  on  miracles,  to  which  it  is  a  sat- 
isfactory reply,  on  the  ad  absurdum  principle  of  logic  It  was  the  cause  of 
many  different,  and  some  amusing  speculations  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance ;  but  its  deduction  is  perfectly  legitimate.  If  Hume  be  right,  Buona- 
parte's existence  is  a  fiction.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  before,  although  the  book  has  been  well  known  to  in* 
telligent  readers.  We  advise  our  patrons  to  secure  this  curious  but  pow- 
erful little  volume,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  methods  of  defence  from  the 
shafts  of  infidelity,  and  of  confirmation  as  to  the  laws  of  historic  evidence. 

Living  to  Christ.  A  mother's  memorial  of  a  departed  daughter.  With 
an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.  New  York :  R.  Carter 
&  Brothers.    1853. 

Into  the  sympathies  of  remote  and  unaffiliated  families,  we  may  not 
be  supposed  to  enter,  and  there  is  frequently,  a  mistaken  public  importance 
attached  to  mementoes  of  affection.  Yet  every  striking  example  of  re- 
ligion is  a  trophy  to  the  cross,  and  ought  to  be  rescued  from  the  si- 
lence of  the  grave.  Its  very  unobtrusiveness  is  its  brightest  charm. 
Such  is  the  memorial  before  us ;  and  though  it  will  not  captivate  the  loven 
of  romance,  it  will  speak  in  "  the  still  small  voice"  to  many  a  quiet  and 
sedate  mind.  It  will  speak  to  children,  as  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  early 
piety,  and  to  parents,  as  to  the  fruits  of  godly  discipline.  Either  of  these 
is  a  lesson  of  unspeakable  worth. 

Daughters  of  China  ;  or  sketches  of  domestic  life  in  the  celestial  empire. 
By  Eliza  J.  Gilbert  Bridgman.    Carter  &  Brothers.    1853. 
As  of  other  countries,  so  of  China,  our  knowledge  is  generally  of  the 
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outer  and  not  of  the  inner  life.  A  true  history  is  based  always  on  the 
latter.  All  without  it,  is  a  fallacious  exponent  of  the  character  and  genius 
of  a  people.  And  one  essential  element  of  this  inner  life,  is  the  condition 
of  woman ;  because  it  is  the  latent  fountain  of  national  influence.  An 
insight  into  this  phase  of  so  unique  a  social  condition  as  that  of  Chins,  is 
given  by  one  who  still  resides  in  that  country,  to  which  our  American 
churches  are,  at  this  time,  directing  their  attention  with  so  much  interest. 
Its  object  is  to  deepen  and  widen  this  interest.  It  is  a  truly  affecting,  as 
well  as  an  instructive  account  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  that 
strange  and  idolatrous  people. 

A  Winter  in  Madeira  ;  and  a  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence.    By  John  A. 
Diz.    Fifth  edition.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

A  book  which  has  gone  into  the  fifth  edition,  has  passed  its  ordeal ;  a 
mark  of  credit  which  very  few  have  the  fortune  to  wear.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  style  which  has  advanced  this  volume  to  its  position,  as  the  sa- 
tisfactory account  which  it  furnishes  of  the  island  and  the  continent.  It  is 
both  descriptive  and  critical  in  its  character.  The  length  of  time  which 
the  author  enjoyed,  was  sufficient  to  form  his  judgment  with  some  accu- 
racy ;  and  though  several  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  the 
permanency  of  European  society  leaves  its  statements  unaffected  by  change. 

A  First  History  of  Greece.    By  £.  M.  Sewell.    Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

The  author  is  doing  good  service  to  the  rising  generation  by  giving  them, 
in  suitable  form,  the  histories  of  Rome  and  of  Greece.  A  well  written 
history  is  not  only  a  charming  but  most  useful  book  for  young  persons.  A 
lore  for  history  is  a  love  for  realities,  and  a  certain  remedy  for  the  passion 
for  novels,  now  so  universal  and  hurtful. 

Appleton9*  Popular  Library.    1852. 

1.  Essays  from  the  London  Times. 

2.  Lives  of  Wellington  and  Peel. 

These  two  volumes  are  unusually  valuable  for  their  biographical  sketches. 
The  most  powerful  English  pens  contributed  these  sketches  to  the  most  in- 
fluential newspaper  in  the  world.  There  is  a  completeness  and  finish  about 
them  we  have  never  seen  in  periodicals  of  the  kind.  The  sketch  of  Wel- 
lington is  truly  admirable. 

The  Summer  and  Winter  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.  A.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1853. 

This  title  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  its  subject-matter  is  perfectly  per- 
sptcuojus,  and  highly  useful.  It  sets  forth  the  painful  vicissitudes  of  Chris- 
tian experience ;  those  violent  contrasts  which  are,  in  some  degree,  com- 
mon to  all  Christians,  by  adducing  illustrious  examples ;  characters  of 
note  in  the  literary  and  religious  world.  In  addition  to  these,  it  describes, 
as  a  warning,  those  fearful  states  into  which  others  have  fallen.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  benevolent  object,  but  has  not  pur- 
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sued  it  with  any  obvious  system ;  characters  the  most  heterogeneous  being 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  Claudius  Buchanan,  Edward  Irving,  Bishop  Tur- 
ner, Francis  Jeffrey,  John  Sterling,  are  some  of  the  names  whose  religions 
history  is  given. 

The  Society  of  Friends :  a  domestic  narrative  illustrating  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines held  by  the  disciples  of  George  Fox.    M.  W.  Dodd.    1853. 

There  are  about  twenty  thousand  Quakers.  They  are  a  class  of  profes- 
sing Christians  whose  reputation,  as  citizens,  is  unimpeachable.  They  are 
wealthy  and  intelligent,  and  yet,  as  this  work  shows,  hold,  on  the  authority 
of  Fox,  doctrines  of  the  most  unscriptaral  character.  Many  of  them  are 
pious,  and  all  are  exemplary,  but  their  creed  is  an  astonishing  crudity,  if 
our  author  be  correct.    The  information  given  is  rare  and  curious. 

Putnam's  Semi-monthly  Library. 

1.  Life  on  the  Isthmus. 

2.  A  fortnight  in  Ireland. 

These  are  fascinating  little  companions,  for  our  less  occupied  moments. 
The  reputation  of  the  library  is  well  established,  and  these  do  not*  by  any 
means,  forfeit  it.    Ireland  is  by  Sir  F.  Head,  Bart 

History  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  1815,  to  the  accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  1853.  By  Sir  Archibald  Allison,  Bart  Part  L  New 
Series.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1853. 

No  one  can  doubt  either  the  diffuseness  or  the  prejudices  of  Allison,  as t 
historian.  Yet  there  are  an  elegance  and  a  general  fidelity  which  make  is 
volumes  an  important  addition  to  history.  For  ourselves,  we  rejoice  in  ike 
resumption  of  his  pen  on  European  affairs,  for  a  period  which,  though  it 
has  been  unusually  pacific,  and  therefore  less  stirring,  is  nevertheless  fuller 
of  progress  than  any  other.  We  have  seen  severe  criticisms  upon  this 
part,  but  we  cannot  altogether  coincide  with  them. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences*  Edited  by  Isaac  Hays, 
M.  D.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.    January  1853. 

This  is  a  quarterly  of  280  pages,  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  profound 
medical  information.  Its  reputation  is  deservedly  high.  The  best  pro- 
fessional talent  furnishes  it  with  all  the  discoveries  in  the  science  and 
with  all  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  healing.  The  number  before  us, 
evinces  the  greatest  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  learned  editor,  and  the 
highly  advanced  state  of  the  faculty.  One  article,  in  this  number,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  every  intelligent  American,  and  will  be  read,  by  all  who 
have  the  oppori  unity,  viz:  "An  account  of  the  last  illness  of  the  late 
honorable  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State ;  with  a  description  of  the 
post  mortem  appearances,  &c.  By  John  Jeffries,  M.  D."  Literary  men, 
as  well  as  medical  practitioners,  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  use- 
Ail  matter  in  this  journal. 
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The  Skcemflii  Merchant.  Sketches  of  (he  Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett, 
late  of  Kingswood  Hill.  By  William  Arthur,  A.  M.  New  York: 
Lane  fc  Scott.    1853. 

Two  thing*  stamp  an  indelible  character  upon  Mr.  Arthur's  book ;  the 
narrative  of  aa  extraordinary  merchant,  and  the  development  of  a  great 
principle.  Viewed  merely  as  a  man  of  business,  the  life  of  Mr.  Budgett  may 
well  take  rank  with  the  marvels  of  the  mercantile  vocation.  His  early 
talent  for  trade,  his  perfect  integrity,  his  vast  operations,  and  his  boundless 
benevolence,  render  him  a  prodigy  of  his  kind.  But  we  attach  a  much 
higher  value  to  the  principle  of  which  the  biography  is  a  magnificent  illus- 
tration ;  the  principle  is,  the  practicability  of  subordinating  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complicated  system  of  worldly  business  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  and  yet  realizing  the  most  splendid  success.  If  there  be  any  issue 
which  appears  problematical,  it  is  the  consistency  between  the  perpetual 
details  of  merchandize  and  the  profession  of  Christianity.  And  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  test  is  severe.  Yet  the  gospel  is  equal  to  it.  A  man  may  pre- 
serve his  fidelity  unsoiled  amidst  all  the  contact  and  contagion  in  which  he 
may  be  placed.  It  is  because  so  few  are  firm  to  their  duty,  that  the  walks 
of  business  present  such  rare  instances  of  those  who  are  as  illustrious  for 
their  piety  as  for  their  skill.  Mr.  Budgett's  case  is  a  demonstration  beyond 
the  power  of  contradiction.  It  warms  one's  heart  with  admiration  to 
witness  so  noble  a  triumph  of  religion  over  the  low  and  grovelling  methods 
which  have  become  almost  inseparable  from  trade.  The  very  acme,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  which  it  aspires,  is  that  frail  and  fictitious  thing  called 
honor.  But  that  the  purity  and  the  power  of  godliness  should  commingle 
in  the  arena  of  bales  and  bargains  and  profits,  seemed  preposterous  in  the 
highest  degree,  because  it  was  deemed  impracticable.  To  the  evidence  of 
its  successful  application,  the  facts  of  Mr.  Arthur  add  the  brightest  proofs. 
No  book  is  more  needful  amongst  business  men,  and  we  hope  it  will  per- 
form its  mission  with  reforming  power  in  this  wide,  busy,  clashing  world 
upon  which  it  enters. 

Heart  Blossom*  far  my  Little  Daughters.    By  Mrs.  Jane  T.  H.  Cross* 

It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  that  oar  publishing  operations  are  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  us  to  gather  up  the  materials  for  usefulness 
which  lie  in  rich  profusion  over  the  extent  of  Southern  Methodism. 
In  every  department  of  Christian  literature  we  can  be  as  productive  as  the 
North ;  and  it  is  time  that  our  exigences  had  aroused  our  means  and  our 
talents  into  the  required  activity.  This  passing  reflection  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  earnest  which  we  have  in  Mrs.  Cross's  little  tribute  to  the 
Sabbath  school  cause.  It  evinces  a  fertile  aptness  in  illustration,  mixed 
with  a  pathetic  tenderness  of  soul  which  abides  as  a  fragrant  unction  u{kto 
her  beautiful  offering*  There  are  a  winning  solicitude  and  a  tasteful  luxu- 
riance which  fit  her  for  the  pleasing  task  of  teaching  "  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot"    Her  book  is  prophetic  of  a  hopeful  future.    Both  of  the  above 
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can  be  had  at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Deposi- 
tory in  Louisville,  Ky. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  Manners  and  Institution*  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Nations.  By  Thomas  Dew,  late  President  of  the  College 
of  William  &  Mary.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

We  have  just  received  this  work  from  the  publishers,  as  we  are  going  to 
press ;  too  late  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  an  octavo  of  662  pages,  closely,  bat 
distinctly  printed  on  very  fair  paper.  It  contains  the  course  of  lectures  on 
history  in  William  &  Mary  College,  by  the  late  distinguished  president  It 
is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  "  a  digest ;"  a  systematized  and  frequently  coptou 
outline  of  this  department  of  his  chair.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  every 
manual'  on  the  subject,  he  had  seen,  and  with  great  labor  prepared  this 
text.  It  evinces  marked  ability  and  sound  views,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  professors  and  students  in  history. 
President  Dew's  reputation  will  certainly  direct  attention  to  it. 

The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly ;  or,  good  in  all  and  none  all-good.  By  M.  J. 
Mcintosh.    In  two  volumes.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

This  is  an  interesting  narrative,  designed  to  remove  the  prejudices  so 
generally  entertained  between  different  classes  of  society  and  sections  of 
our  country,  by  illustrating  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  a  candid 
observer  will  find  in  all  of  them.  It  is  a  fine  reproof  to  those  who  art 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  rich  or  the  poor,  of 
the  North  or  the  South.  The  author  has  written  several  works  which  in- 
culcate important  moral  and  religious  lessons,  and  compare  well  in  literary 
merit  with  most  works  of  the  same  class. 

English  Items;  or,  Microscopic  Views  of  England  and  Englishmen.  By 
Matt.  F.  Ward.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

Mr.  Ward's  indignation  has  been  inflamed  by  the  unjust  treatment  which 
our  country  has  so  frequently  received  from  English  writers,  and  he  re- 
pays them  by  equally  harsh  strictures  on  England  and  Englishmen.  The 
book  is  amusing,  but  unfair.  It  is  rather  coarse  and  indiscriminate  in  its 
retaliation,  yet  it  is,  in  most  instances,  deserved. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  Ey  E.  M.  Sewell.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    1853. 

An  entertaining  and  pious  representation  in  the  shape  of  an  auto- 
biography. 

Light  and  Shade;  or,  The  Young  Artist.  A  Tale.  By  Anna  Harriet 
Drury.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

A  well  written  tale,  showing  that  virtue  and  talent  will  ultimately  meet 
their  reward,  though  they  may  be  forced  to  contend  with  many 
and  misfortunes. 
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ART  X. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Dutch  Government  has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  books,  pictures,  and  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
tures; also  a  collection  of  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental  coins,  all 
bequeathed  to  the  state  by  the  celebrated  bibliopolist,  Baron  Wertreenen 
Van  Tillandt.  Of  the  books,  1233,  it  is  said,  bear  date  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  also  a  collection  of  385  MSS.,  all  anterior  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  collection  is  about  to  be  formed  into  a  separate  museum  to 
be  called  Wertreenen. 

A  Chinese  novel,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  and  estimated  to  contain  from 
one-sixth  to  one-fourth  more  characters  than  Dr.  Morrison's  version  of  the 
Bible,  is  sold  in  the  shops  for  60  cents.  Mr.  Williams  sees  no  reason  why 
the  Bible,  in  Chinese,  should  not  be  afforded  for  half  a  dollar. 

Ad  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  Chinese,  in  large 
tape,  has  been,  several  months,  in  circulation  ;  copies  of  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Canton,  California,  London  and  Loo  Choo. 

Editions  of  the  revised  Chinese  New  Testament  have  been  printed  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  London  missionary  society,  at  Hong  Eong  and 
Shanghai. 

There  have  been  forwarded  to  China,  from  England,  200  copies  of  the 
Manchoo  New  Testament,  and  also  100  Bibles  and  200  New  Testaments  in 
the  Mongolian. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  committee  of  the  Wesleyan  missionary  soci- 
ety, 10,000  copies  of  tbe  Tongese  New  Testament  have  been  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  bible  society,  and  also  an  edition  of  5000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Feejee. 

The  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  Basle  missionary  society,  on  the 
English  gold  coast,  intimate  their  intention  of  preparing  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  G&  or  Accra  language,  which  embraces  a  trading  peo- 
ple, on  the  coast,  numbering  from  60,000  to  80,000,  and  into  the  Otsi, 
which  (with  Fanti  and  Asanti)  embraces  about  5,000,000  or  6,000,000. 

At  the  request  of  the  London  missionary  society,  3000  copies  of  the 
Malagasy  Scriptures  have  been  forwarded  to  Mauritius,  to  be  there  in  rea- 
diness for  any  openings  that  may  present  themselves,  for  their  distribution 
in  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  ordered  a  museum  of  religious  antiqui- 
ties, and  especially  of  art,  to  be  formed  from  the  possessions  of  the  different 
churches  in  his  diocese. 
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The  London  religious  tract  society  bare  voted  £50  to  assist  in  the  publi- 
cation of  3000  copies,  in  Italian,  of  "  L  tic  ilia,"  showing  the  doty  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures ;  a  work  well  adapted  for  Italy.  The  proceeds  of  this 
book  have  enabled  the  society's  funds  to  print  large  editions  in  Italian  of 
Br.  Mahan's  tracts,  "  The  Eldest  Son"  and  "  The  True  Cross."  They 
have  likewise  printed  1500  copies  of  Br.  Keith's  work  "  On  the  Evidence 
of  Prophecy." 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Peterman,  is  at  present  engaged,  at  Damascus,  in 
copying,  with  the  aid  of  other  learned  men,  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  of 
the  6th  century,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  itself  translated,  verbally,  from 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  Greek  MSS. 

The  medal  of  the  Prussian  order  of  merit,  disposable  by  the  death  of 
Thomas  Moore,  is  to  or  conferred  on  Colonel  Rawlinson,  the  distinguished 
oriental  scholar  and  traveller. 

Professor  Tholuck  has  produced  a  work  recently,  which  k  highly  esti- 
mated. It  seems  that  he  has  long  been  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
Rationalism,  and  as  preparatory  to  that,  he  now  gives  ns  "  The  spirit  of 
the  Lutheran  Theologians  of  Wittenberg  in  the  coarse  of  the  J  7th  centi- 
ry."    The  completion  of  his  design  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

A  new  volume  of  Hitter's  "  History  of  Philosophy"  has  appeared.  It 
is  the  11th  volume  of  the  whole  work,  7th  of  "Christian  Philosophy," 
and  3d  of  "  Modern  Philosophy,"  and  contains  in  Book  V.  "  the  Rational- 
ism of  Descartes  and  the  Cartesian  SchooL"  Book  VI.  treats  of  "  the  be- 
ginning of  English  Philosophy  in  Sensualism  and  Rationalism."  The 
last  and  concluding  volume  is  promised  in  a  year. 

The  second  volume  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts,  and  the  second  on  John, 
have  been  published,  in  Oxford,  in  continuation  of  the  "  Library  of  the 
Fathers."  We  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable  publication.  We  have,  far 
a  number  of  years,  watched  its  progress  with  great  interest,  and  studied 
some  of  its  volumes  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  selection  from  it,  say  the 
whole,  or  a  portion  of  the  work  of  Chrysostom,  might  be  republished  to 
this  country,  with  advantage. 

Br.  Davidson  has  just  published  his  valuable  "  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criti- 
cism." This  is  not  a  re-issue  of  his  "  Lectures"  on  the  same  subject,  at 
they  first  appeared.  The  original  work  has  been  entirely  re-written,  en- 
larged, and  improved  in  accordance  with  the  present  advanced  state  of 
science.  Dr.  Davidson  laid  every  available  source  of  information  under 
contribution  for  his  important  work.    It  is  comprised  in  2  vols. 

The  second  volume  of  a  work,  which  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  Biblical  student,  has  recently  appeared  from  the  English  press.  Tfck 
is  "  The  Greek  Testament,  with  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary. 
For  the  use  of  theological  students  and  ministers.  By  Henry  Alford,  B.  D. 
Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Corinthians." 
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Three  numbers  of  Darling's  "  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographies"  bare  appeared. 
This  work  promises  to  be  one  of  great  value  to  the  student,  by  enabling 
trim  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  vast  number  of  books  it  registers,  and 
to  judge  of  the  degree  in  which  any  particular  work  will  be  useful  to  him. 

A  new  work,  recently  issued  by  Carlton  &  Philips  of  New  York,  deserves 
special  attention.  "  The  Brand  of  the  Dominic :  or  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
«  Supreme  and  Universal.' "    By  Rev.  William  H.  Rule. 

The  author  of  the  "  Dominic,"  who  is  a  Wesleyan  minister,  is  engaged 
in  a  new  original  work,  entitled  "  Celebrated  Jesuits,"  to  be  comprised  in 
two  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  has  appeared,  containing  "  A  Saint,  a  doctor,  and 
a  regicide:"  namely,  Xavier,  the  prototype  of  Romish  missionaries  to 
India ;  Layniz,  a  leading  Theologian  and  General  of  the  company ;  and 
Garnet,  Provincial  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  treason. 
This  last  work  is  published  by  John  Mason,  London. 

The  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  have  recently  added  to  their  valuable 
44  Foreign  Theological  Library,"  "  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  by  Dr. 
Julius  Muller."  An  important  and  most  elaborate  work,  of  which  this  is 
the  first  volume.  Also  Vol.  II.  of  H&vernick's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  by  Dr.  Alexander.  These  two  volumes  form  the 
27th  and  28th  of  Clarke's  Library. 

Bagster  &  Sons  have  published  "  Genesis  Elucidated."  A  new  transla- 
tion. By  John  Jerris  White  Jervis.  The  Hebrew  is  compared  through- 
out with  the  Samaritan  text  and  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions.  It  is 
■mid  to  be  an  important  work. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Chronological  New  Testament"  is  preparing  a 
"  Chronological  Old  Testament,"  on  the  same  plan.  It  is  to  be  divided 
into  paragraphs  and  sections,  to  contain  full  geographical  and  chronological 
notes ;  translations  of  the  Septuagint  translations  in  the  N.  T. ;  a  full  col- 
lection of  parallel  passages,  and  critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text,  with  a 
collation  of  the  various  readings.  We  have  seen  a  portion  of  this  work, 
and  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  judicious  arrangement, 
and  typographical  accuracy  and  beauty,  which,  for  a  long  time,  has  come 
under  our  notice. 

Another  work,  called  "  The  Emphatic  New  Testament,"  has  appeared. 
Its  peculiar  design  is  to  represent,  by  a  difference  in  the  type,  varieties  and 
peculiarities  in  the  use  of  words  in  the  original,  which  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  ordinary  version. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  has  published  a  new  work ;  Das  Ho- 
kelied  Salomon*!  (The  song  of  Solomon.)  This  a  new  exposition  of  that 
portion  of  the  Bible,  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  the  German 
Evangelicals.  He  interprets  the  song  on  allegorical  principles,  and  we 
ioubt  not,  like  all  his  other  works  which  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  valuable  ex- 
position. 

J.  Furst  is  publishing,  in  numbers,  a  Redrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  with  an  Introduction  containing  a  short  History  of  He- 
brew Lexicography.    Several  Not.  have  already  appeared. 

The  Academical  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Hindoo  Literature,  by  A. 
Weber,  delivered  in  the  winter  semester  of  1851-2,  have  been  published. 
It  is  said  that  few  men  living  have  more  familiarity  with  this  subject  than 
Weber. 

Wachsmuth's  Universal  History  of  culture  has  been  completed  by  the 
publication  of  Vol.  III.  This  volume  contains  the  history  of  Modern  Cul- 
ture. 

The  following  interesting  Hebrew  works,  in  manuscript,  have  been  re- 
cently discovered : 

1.  "  Mantle  of  Elijah  ;"  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Rabbi  Jt- 
cob  Elijah,  written  about  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

2.  "  The  Gleanings  of  Paradise ;"  a  collection  of  Cabalistic  pieces,  ex- 
planations of  difficult  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  moral  aphorisms, 
illustrated  by  allegories,  and  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  grammar. 

3.  Eight  MSS.  works  by  the  late  Rabbi  Natta  Ellinger,  of  Hamburg. 

4.  Three  volumes  of  a  work  called  "  Great  Understanding,"  being  i 
commentary  on  the  obscure  passages  in  the  Medrash  Rabba,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  all  foreign  words,  not  in  the  Rabbinical  Lexicon,  "  Adrucb." 

5.  "  A  Book  of  Names,"  by  R.  Solomon  Ben  Aaron,  in  1676,  being  is 
analysis  of  the  Cabala,  with  an  illustration  of  the  Cabalistic  alphabet. 

Carl  Ritter,  the  Geographer,  has  published  Ein  Bitch  auf  Palaato* 
und  seine  christliche  Eevdlkerung,  (a  glance  at  Palestine  and  its  Christian 
population.)  It  contains  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treats.  And  is  valuable,  not  only  to  biblical  students,  but  to  in- 
telligent readers  generally. 

E.  El uge,  Position  and  Significance  of  the  Apocrapha,  8vo.  pp.  79.  Tak 
received  the  second  of  the  prizes  offered  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  fcr 
the  best  treatise  against  the  reception  of  the  Apocrapha  in  the  editions  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  discusses  the  subject 
in  a  popular  way. 

Now  publishing  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  London,  in  16  parts,  to  be 
completed  in  4  volumes,  the  Jubilee  Edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great,  now  first  collected  and  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  with  Introductory  essays,  notes  and  illustrations,  by  some  of  the 
principal  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  the  day.    After  mention  of  the  seven! 
editors  and  contributors,  we  find  the  following  curious  contents  of  the 
volumes;  1.)  A  Harmony  of  the  Chroniclers  for  the  period  between  King 
Alfred's  birth,  in  849,  and  his  death,  in  901 ;  2.)  A  description  of  all  the 
Coins  of  King  Alfred,  which  have  been  discovered  in  modern  times;  3.) 
Notice  of  the  Saxon  Mint ;  4.)  An  Introductory  Essay  on  the  state  of 
learning  in  the  Age  of  King  Alfred ;  5.)  Topographical  Sketch  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  &e. ;  6.)  An  Essay  on  the  Saxon  Poetry, 
illustrated  by  a  poetical  version  of  all  King  Alfred's  Poems;  7.)  An 
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Essay  on  the  Political  State  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred ;  8.) 
King  Alfred '8  works,  namely;  (1.)  Orosin's  Chronicle ;  (2.)  Bede's  Eccle- 
siastical History;  (3.)  Boethius'  Consolations  of  Philosophy;  (5.)  Pro- 
verbs, &c;  (6.)  Hand-Book;  (7.)  Laws;  (8.)  Charters;  (9.)  Alfred's 
Will;  (10.)  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care;  (11.)  Gregory's  Dialogues;  (12.) 
Flowers  from  St.  Augustine."  The  above  curious  prospectus  we  copy 
from  the  Literary  World. 

M.  de  Lamar  tine,  whose  pecuniary  embarrassments  are  vary  great,  has 
nobly  declined  to  receive  any  assistance  from  his  friends,  by  subscription. 
He  infinitely  prefers  to  relieve  himself  by  his  own  exertions,  which  he  be- 
lieves he  can,  in  time,  effect.  The  sentiment  is  certainly  worthy  the  poet 
and  historian. 

Macaulay's  History  is  going  through  a  translation  into  French,  with  im- 
mense success. 

AMERICAN. 

Dr.  Robinson,  having  in  his  recent  visit  to  Syria  and  the  East,  obtained 
valuable  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Researches,"  intends  to  com- 
press his  previous  work  into  two  volumes,  and  add  a  third  of  new  matter. 

We  learn  that  Professor  Up  ham,  of  Bowdoin  College,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  The  Independent,  is  now  making  the  tour  of  the 
East,  and  especially  through  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  American,  it  is  said,  has  received  a  commission  from 
a  munificent  fellow-countryman,  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven  which  it 
lo  be  placed  in  the  Musical  Hall  of  Boston. 

It  is  reported  that  Benjamin  Pierce,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  in  Harvard  College,  has  been  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

George  R.  Gliddon,  the  archaeologist,  in  connection  with  Professor  Mott, 
is  preparing,  in  New  Orleans,  an  ethnographical  work  of  considerable  in- 
terest, to  be  entitled  "  Types  of  Mankind,  or  ethnological  researches,  based 
upon  ancient  monuments,  paintings,  sculptures,  and  crania  of  races,  and 
upon  their  natural,  geographical,  philological  and  Biblical  history." 

The  largest  library  in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  is  that  of  Harvard 
University,  numbering  in  all  about  ninety-two  thousand  volumes. 

Mr.  Ticknor's  celebrated  work  on  Spanish  Literature  has  been  translated 
and  published,  with  additions,  both  in  the  Spanish  and  German  languages. 

Macaulay's  Speeches  have  just  been  republished  in  this  country,  by  J.  S. 
Redfield,  tfew  York.  They  embrace  the  whole  of  the  distinguished  ora- 
tor's course  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1830  to  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Davidson's  able  work  on  Biblical  Criticism,  noticed  in  another  place, 
a# recently  issued  in  Edinburgh,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  has  already  been  re- 
published, by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  price  $5. 

By  the  same  house,  we  have,  "  The  Preacher  and  the  King;"  or  Bour- 
daloue  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  being  an  account  of  the  pulpit  elo- 
quence of  that  distinguished  era.    Translated  from  the  French  of  L.  Boa- 
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gener.    Paris :  17th  edition.    With  an  introduction,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Potts,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

By  the  same  publishers,  Philip  Doddridge ;  bis  life  and  labors.  A  cen- 
tenary  memorial.  By  John  S  tough  ton,  author  of  "  Spiritual  Heroes,"  etc. 
With  an  introductory  chapter  by  James  O.  Miall,  from  the  "  Footsteps  of 
oar  Forefathers." 

Derby  &  Miller,  Auburn,  New  York,  are  about  to  give  to  the  America! 
public  a  complete  edition  of  the  celebrated  Arminius.  This  is  a  translation 
of  the  original  works,  and  they  are  anticipated  with  great  interest. 

A  new  and 'enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Todd's  Lectures  to  Children  has  been 
published  at  Northampton,  by  Hopkins  &  Co.,  with  a  number  of  illuatft* 
tire  engravings,  from  designs  by  Darley  and  other  American  artists. 
This  charmingly  instructive  book,  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  civilized  world. 

Crosby  &  NickoJs  have  issued  a  steorotype  edition  of  the  book,  entitled, 
"  The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or  a  visit  to  a  religious  skeptic"  The  previous 
edition  met  with  a  rapid  sale.  It  is  a  novel  and  powerful  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  more  modern  phases  of  infidel  attack. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Nat.  Mag.  that  a  Manual  of  Biblical  literature  is  about 
to  be  published,  at  New  York,  by  Carlton  &  Phillips,  embracing  BihUeal 
philology,  exegesis,  criticism,  analysis,  archaeology,  ethnology,  history, 
geography,  chronology,  &c.,  by  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

We  learn  that  the  twenty-third  thousand  of  Henry  W.  Beecher's  "  Lee* 
tores  to  Young  Men,"  has  been  issued.    A  good  omen  ! 

Little  &  Brown  have  issued  the  fifth  volume  of  Bancroft's  United  States; 
showing  how  the  colonies  were  estranged  from  England.  This  interesting 
topic  is  said  to  be  illustrated  by  fullness  of  material  and  richness  of  rhetoric 

The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster  are  meeting  with  a  large  sale.  The  copy 
right  is  owned  by  the  family. 

An  important  work  is  announced  as  forthcoming,  by  the  Harpers;  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  embrace  discus- 
sions on  philosophy  and  literature,  education  and  University  reform. 

0.  W.  Wright's  translations  of  Cousin's  Course  of  Modern  Philosophy? 
has  been  republished  in  Scotland  from  the  American  edition. 

A  new  work  from  Layard,  embracing  his  recent  Oriental  researches,  is 
announced  simultaneously  from  the  press  of  Murray  in  London  and  Putnam 
in  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  literary  acquisitions  made  by  this  country  of 
late,  is  the  library  of  Neander,  the  celebrated  German  theologian  and  histo- 
rian. It  was  purchased  for  the  Rochester  University,  and  consists  of  Ave 
thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  of  the  rarest  kind,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  country,  and  hardly  in  Europe.  They  relate  mostly  to  Ne- 
ander's  own  favorite  pursuit,  church  history,  embracing  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  Fathers,  from  Clement  and  Pofvcarp,  to  the  latest  of  them ;  of 
the  scholars  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  Duns  Scotus,  Anselm,  Alberto* 
Magnus,  Roscellinus,  &c. ;  of  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  original  editions,  besides  the  copious  philosophies  of  all  ages. 

Putnam's  Mag. 

More  American  books  are,  at  this  time,  exported  to  England,  than  En- 
glish are  imported  to  America. 

The  international  copy  right  law  will  be  waived  this  session  of  congress. 
What  a  pity  that  the  privileges  of  authorship  should  not  be  thought  eqosJ 
to  those  of  conmerce  and  the  arts. 
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ART.  XI. 

CONTEMPORARY  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  (London,)  January ;  I.  Why  have 
he  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  so  rarely  alluded  to  Christianity  ?  II.  The 
tepbaim,  and  their  connexion  with  Egyptian  History.  (A  continuation.) 
II.  Hoses  Stuart.  IV.  Ewald  on  the  Prophets.  V.  The  Resurrection  of 
he  Body.  VI.  Auricular  Confession.  VII.  Hebrew  Literature.  VIII. 
Who  are  the  Spirits  in  Prison  ?  IX.  Hippolytns  and  His  Age.  X.  Cor- 
respondence : — On  the  interpretation  of  the  Phrase,  "  Eunuchs  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven's  Sake ;"  Herod  and  Herodias ;  Hades  and  Heaven. 
Notices  of  Books,  &c. 

Bibliotheea  Sacra;  (Andoyer,)  January;  I.  Socrates  as  a  Teacher.  II. 
The  Right  of  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  The  Helps  andglhe 
•Gadrances.  III.  The  Works  of  Samuel  Hopkins.  IV.  Prolegomena  to 
riachendorf  s  new  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  V.  Outlines  of  a  Journey  in 
Palestine  in  1852,  by  E.  Robinson,  E.  Smith  and  others.  VI.  College 
}ourse,  and  its  Enlargements  for  Graduates.  VII.  The  Relations  and  con- 
tequent  Mutual  Duties  between  the  Philosopher  and  Theologian.  VIII. 
Notices  of  New  Publications.  IX.  Select  Theological  and  Literary  Intel- 
igence. 

The  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  January;  I.  Dr.  Hitcfeock's 
Religion  of  Geology.  II.  The  neglect  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  III.  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  IV.  A  Designation  and  Expo- 
itkm  of  the  Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chap.  XXIII.  V.  The  Fulness  of  the 
rimes.  VI.  Mr.  Williamson's  Letters  to  a  Millenarian.  VII.  The  Re- 
establishment  of  the  Napoleon  Dynasty.  VIII.  Literary  and  Critical 
Koikes. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  January.  I.  Outlines  of 
Moral  Science,  by  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  II.  Epistle  to  Diognetus. 
til.  Modern  Millenarianism.  '  IV.  China  and  California.  V.  Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament.  VI.  The  Ventilation  of  Churches.  Short  Notices. 
Literary  Intelligence. 

The  Evangelical  Review,  (Gettysburg,)  January.  I.  Symbolism  not  op- 
posed to  Evangelical  Religion.  II.  Elemental  contrast  of  the  Religion  of 
Forms  and  of  the  Spirit,  in.  Apostolical  Fathers.  IV.  Notes  on  Pro- 
phecy. V.  Contribution  to  the  Christology  of  the  Church.  VI.  The 
Church  and  her  Ministry.    VII.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  January.  I.  Bishop  Hedding.  II.  Incom- 
petence of  Reason  in  Matters  of  Religion.  HI.  The  Church  and  Asia. 
IV.  The  new  Fragment  of  Hyperides.  V.  Heagstenberg  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, VI.  Recently  Published  Writings  of  Neander.  VII.  Chateau- 
briand.   VIII.  On  the  Relation  of  Intelligence  to  the  Piety  and  ^ff^fTHT 
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of  the  Church.    IX.  Short  Reviews  and  Notices  of  Books.    X.  Literary 
and  Religious  Intelligence. 

De  Bow's  Review  for  January,  has  a  rich  and  varied  Table  of  Content!, 
consisting  of  fourteen  Articles.  This  periodical  is  one  of  great  value  to 
every  intelligent  American. 

Putnam's  Monthly,  We  have  received  the  first  four  numbers  of  this 
valuable  Periodical.  Most  gladJy  do  we  welcome  its  entrance  upon  id 
career  of  usefulness,  and  wish  for  it  a  long  and  successful  continuance. 
This  new  Monthly  combines  the  solid  qualities  of  the  Quarterly  and  die 
lighter  reading  or  the  ordinary  Monthly.  The  February  and  April  num- 
bers contain  a  curious  and  somewhat  exciting  discussion  of  Rev.  Eleazer 
William 's  claim  to  be  the  Dauphin  of  France,  or  the  long  lost  son  of  Look 
XVI. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  for  March,  appears  with  its  usual  amount  of 
varied  and  readable  matter.  It  maintains  it  character  with  admirable 
fidelity. 

The  National  Magazine.  This  work  happily  combines  the  departments 
of  literature,  art  and  religion ;  and  is  conducted  with  great  spirit  and 
ability,  by  its  talented  and  indefatigable  editor.  It  deserves  a  very  wide 
circulation.  9 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature.  This  continues  to  give 
to  American  readers  the  cream  of  foreign  Periodical  Literature.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  work  of  great  value.  The  present  number  gives  us  a  besa- 
tiful  specimen  of  art,  in  nearly  a  full  length  representation,  of  Lotd 
Palmerstbn. 

The  Southern  Eclectic,  composed  chiefly  of  Selections  from  the  tatf 
Journals  of  Europe,  is  the  title  of  a  new  Monthly,  conducted  by  J.  W.  Fit- 
ten,  and  published  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  We  have  received  the  first  num- 
ber of  this  periodical.  And  we  hail  it  with  pleasure  as  a  Southern  contem- 
porary. Its  pages  are  filled  with  valuable  and  substantial  matter,  selected 
from  the  best  foreign  journals.  We  hope  the  South,  especially,  will  rail/ 
to  its  support. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondesf  (Paris  and  New  York.)  We  have  rewired 
two  numbers  of  this  celebrated  Review  of  the  Two  Worlds.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  valuable  representation  of  French  Literature.  The  New  York  pab» 
lisher  is  H.  Bailliere. 

The  Southern  Lady's  Companion.  This  is  a  Southern  Methodist  publi- 
cation ;  and  no  one  will  regret  the  subscription  price,  who  will  procure  and 
read  its  varied  and  interesting  contents,  both  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 

We  note  the  following  Periodicals.  But  our  space  will  not  allow  01 
more  than  to  give  their  titles : 

The  Temple;  devoted  to  Masonry,  Literature  and  Science.  Edited  by 
B.  Parke  and  C.  £.  Blumenthal.    Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Stethoscope  and  Virginia  Medical  Gazette.    Edited  by  P.  Claiborne 
Gooch,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle.    "Rev.  E.  R.  McGregor.    New  York. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  PW^ 
States  of  America.  Being  the  Organ  of  the  Boards  of  Missions,  Edn6**r 
tion.  Foreign  Missions,  and  Publication.    March.    Philadelphia. 

The  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  for  March.    New  York. 

Forrester's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Magazine.  Published  by  Henry  V.  Dei 
Has  a  likeoess  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  many  other  wood-cuts.  WJ 
with  its  well  adapted  matter  and  style,  will  doubtless  please  and  profit 
Boys  and  Girls. 
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ZECHARIAH. 


By  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  Richmond,  Va. 


(Continued  from  p.  232.) 

The  prophecy  of  Zechariah  was  divided  by  us  into  three 
Mtfts,  viz :  I.  Symbolical,  chs.  1 — 6.  II.  Didactic,  chs.  7,  8. 
II.  Prophetic,  chs.  9 — end.  The  first  part,  which  consisted 
f  nine  visions,  having  been  considered  in  previous  articles,  we 
°*v  take  up  the  second  part,  or  the  didactic  teachings,  in  re- 
lrd  to  a  particular  subject,  which  however  we  shall  also  find 
be  connected,  like  the  symbolic  visions,  with  prophetic  an- 
**ncements  in  regard  to  the  future. 

"X*he  occasion  that  called  forth  this  portion  of  the  prophecy, 
^ol.  vn. — 21 
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was  a  question  of  casuistry.  There  was  but  one  fast  appoin- 
ted by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  day  of  atonement,  and  this  was 
rather  an  incident  connected  with  the  day,  than  a  prominent 
part  of  its  observances.  But  in  process  of  time  other  stated 
fasts  were  instituted  among  the  Jewish  people,  which  gradu- 
ally became  very  stringent  in  their  binding  authority.  One 
of  these  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  17th  day  of  the  4th  month ;  or  the 
month  Thammuz,  answering  to  the  moon  of  July.  A  sec- 
ond was  on  the  9th  day  of  the"  5th  month,  Ab,  (August,) 
commemorating  the  burning  of  the  city  by  Nebuzaradan,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  holy  and  beautiful  house  of  their  fath- 
ers. A  third  was  on  the  3d  day  of  the  7th  month,  Tishri, 
(the  moon  of  October,)  in  memory  of  the  massacre  of  Geda- 
liah  and  others  by  Ishmael,  as  recorded  in  Jer.  41  :  1-10.  A 
fourth  was  on  the  10th  of  the  10th  month,  Tebeth,  (Janua- 
ry,) the  day  that  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  These  were  all  merely  human  appointments,  but 
like  all  similar  additions  to  God's  ordinances,  they  soon  ob- 
tain a  control  over  the  minds  of  the  people  that  led  them  into 
superstition.  They  were  observed  with  great  care  doubtless 
during  the  captivity,  and  even  after  the  return  of  the  people 
from  Babylon.  But  after  the  return,  a  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  continuance  arose  in  the  minds  of  some,  for 
the  solution  of  which  they  desired  the  declaration  of  the  pro- 
phet. Having  been  instituted  on  account  of  special  reasons, 
the  query  was,  when  the  reasons  are  removed,  shall  the  ob- 
servances continue?  cessante  ratione,  cessatne  ipsa  lex?— 
When  the  city  is  reinhabited,  and  the  temple  rebuilt,  shall  we 
continue  to  mourn  statedly  their  destruction?  To  answer 
these  queries,  a  delegation  was  sent  to  the  prophet,  who,  be- 
fore replying  to  the  direct  question,  reproves  in  ch.  7,  the  su- 
perstitions that  had  accumulated  around  the  fasts,  and  then  in 
ch.  8,  answers  the  query  in  distinct  and  specific  terms. 

The  following  analysis  will  set  forth  the  train  of  discussion 
pursued  by  the  prophet. 
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ANALYSIS. 

I.  A  question  about  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  stated 
fasts  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people,  brings  a 
delegation  to  the  prophet  to  solve  this  doubt.     Ch.  7  :  1-3. 

II.  The  answer  of  the  prophet.  • 

(1.)  A  reproof  of  the  selfish  and  godless  motives  that  in- 
spired their  observances,     v.  4-7. 

(2.)  An  exhortation  to  the  performance  of  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  by  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  prophets  to  this  effect,  neglected 
these  duties  and  were  severely  punished,     v.  8-14. 

(3.)  A  further  exhortation  to  obedience  by  promises  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  Jerusalem.     Ch.  8  :  v.  1-8. 

(4.)  An  exhortation  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
erection  of  the  temple  by  reason  of  the  manifest  favour  of 
God  already  shown,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  alrea- 
dy made.     v.  9-12. 

(5.)  A  further  motive  to  obedience  drawn  from  the  future 
extension  of  the  theocratic  blessings  to  the  heathen,    v.  13-17. 

(6.)  Having  thus  prepared  their  minds  for  the  answer  to 
the  question  about  fasts,  the  prophet  declares  that  they  were 
all  to  be  set  aside  as  incongruous  to  the  joyful  condition  of 
the  theocracy,     v.  18-19. 

(7.)  He  then  concludes  with  a  prediction  of  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  of  great  dramatic  beauty,  thus  linking  the  hum- 
ble and  struggling  present  with  the  magnificent  and  conquer- 
ing future,  and  showing  that  all  these  passing  duties  of  the 
present,  were  significant  and  important  only  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  mightier  unfoldings  of  the  purposes  of 
Jehovah  in  the  scenes  of  the  latter-day  glory,     v.  20-23. 

The  preliminary  facts  are  stated  in  ch.  7  :  1-3. 

1.  "  And  it  was  so  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  the  king,  that  the  word 
of  Jehovah  was  to  Zechariah  in  the  fourth  (day)  of  the  ninth  month, 

2.  in  Chisleu.    And  Bethel  sent  Sherezer  and  Regem  Melech,  and  their 

3.  men,  to  pray  before  the  face  of  Jehovah  ;  and  to  speak  to  the  priests 
which  were  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  to  the  prophets, 
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saying;  Ought  I  to  weep  in  the  fifth  month,  separating  myself,  as  I 
have  done  for  so  many  years  ?n 

The  date  of  this  transaction  was  two  years  after  the  sym- 
bolic visions  of  the  preceding  portion,  and  the  temple  was 
therefore  advanced  near  t<*  its  completion.  The  condition  of 
the  theocracy  was  prosperous  and  promising,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  iudulging  mournful  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  when  there  was  so  much  to  excite  joyful 
hopes  of  the  future. 

The  only  difficulty  in  these  verses  is  in  the  second,  where 
our  version  translates  it  "  when  they  had  sent  unto  the  house 
of  God  Sherezer,  &c."     This  makes  the  singular  verb  {yish- 
la)  impersonal,  and  makes  Beth-el  an  accusative,  referring  it 
to  the  temple.     But  the  temple  is  never  called  Beth-el,  but 
Beth-Jehovah^  as  in  v.  3,  and  moreover  the  use  of  it  in  this 
clause  would  be  rather  tautological,  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse  explains  the  where,  and  the  why  of  this  mission.     Hence 
Hengstenburg,  following  Lightfoot,  refers  Beth-el  (the  house 
of  God,)  to  the  congregation,  or  the  people  of  Israel.     But 
this  is  equally  unauthorised.     There  are  instances  of  this 
tropical  use  of  beth}  referring  to  the  people  of  Israel,  but  as 
far  as  we  are  aware  of  them,  always  in  connection  with  Jeho- 
vah the  covenant  name  of  God,  and  never  with  El,  which 
only  expresses  an  attribute  which  belongs  in  smaller  measure 
to  creatures.     Beth-el  is  uniformly  used  as  the  name  of  the 
old  city  of  Luz,  where  the  ark  was  for  so  long  a  time  kept, 
and  which  for  this  reason  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  the  land.     We  are  therefore  compelled  by  usage  to 
give  it  the  same  signification  here,  and  the  sense  is  a  perfectly 
good  one.     The  people  of  this  old  and  sacred  city  would  nat- 
urally be  among  the  first  to  discuss  such  questions  as  these, 
and  to  send  to.  Jerusalem  for  their  solution.     Hence  it  is  said 
"  Bethel  sent,"  or  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  sent,  &c,  and  in 
the  reply  it  is  intimated  that  the  query  was  from  a  single  c(ty, 
for  it  is  said,  v.  5,  "  speak  unto  all  the  people  of  the  land."  as 
if  to  assure  them  that  the  reply  was  designed  to  have  a  scope 
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wider  than  the  source  of  the  question.  We  see  no  reason  then 
for  departing  from  the  usual  meaning  of  the  terms.  The  fast 
of  the  5th  month  is  mentioned,  because  that  was  the  com- 
memoration of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  an  observance 
which  would  seem  incongruous  after  the  temple  was  rebuilt. 

The  deputation  was  sent  first  to  pray,  perhaps  that  God 
might  solve  their  doubts,  or  bestow  a  fresh  prosperity  on  Is- 
rael, and  afterwards  to  seek  at  the  mouth  of  His  ministers  the 
solution  of  their  difficulties.  The  phrase  haloth  p'ne,  means 
to  stroke  the  face,  then  to  flatter  by  caressing,  then  to  suppli- 
cate, or  pray.     See  Ex.  32 :  11 ;  1  Sam.  13 :  12. 

But  the  Jewish  people  needed  something  more  than  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  this  fast.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  fasting  had  become  overlaid  with  an  incrustation 
of  formalism  and  superstition  that  needed  to  be  broken  up. 
Fasting  had  become  not  a  means  but  an  end,  a  mere  form,  as 
it  is  in  Mohammedan  and  Papal  countries  at  this  day,  and  had 
attached  to  it  an  opus  operatum  efficacy  that  wholly  destroyed 
its  real  value.  They  thought  that  God  must  bless  them,  in- 
deed was  bound  to  bless  them,  if  they  rigidly  observed  these 
outward  rites,  whatever  was  their  inward  character.  Thus 
formalism  in  religion  acted  in  the  time  of  the  restoration,  pre- 
cisely as  it  has  acted  in  every  subsequent  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  leading  men  to  be  scrupulous  about  the  mint, 
anise  and  cumin,  the  postures,  costumes  and  rubrics  of  re- 
ligion, whilst  the  weightier  matters  of  justice  toward  man, 
and  piety  toward  God,  were  neglected  and  forgotten.  Hence 
before  a  mere  question  of  ritual  observance  could  be  settled, 
it  was  important  that  their  minds  should  be  set  right  on  the 
deeper  questions  of  their  spiritual  relations  to  God.  The  pro- 
phet then,  instead  of  answering  the  question  about  the  fast  of 
the  5th  month,  proceeds  to  rebuke  them  for  their  selfish  and 
stupid  will-worship,  and  their  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  whole 
subject  of  fasting,  not  only  as  to  this,  but  as  to  all  the  stated 
fasts  that  they  had  been  observing. 

4.  5.  "  Then  was  the  word  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  to  me,  saying :  Speak 
unto  all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  to  the  priests,  saying,  When  ye 
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fasted  and  mourned  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  month,  these  seventy  years, 

6.  did  ye  fast  unto  me,  unto  me  ?  And  when  ye  ate,  and  when  ye  drank, 
was  it  not  to  yourselves  that  ye  were  eating,  and  to  yourselves  that  ye 
were  drinking  ?" 

The  grand  error  of  all  their  observances,  was  that  they 
were  "  without  God ;"  not  done  because  of  his  command,  not 
supported  by  his  authority,  not  directed  to  his  glory,  and  not 
therefore  deserving  his  approbation.  The  repetition  of  the 
phrase  "  unto  me,"  at  the  close  of  the  5th  verse,  is  emphatic, 
and  gives  the  key  to  the  passage.  Their  fasting  and  feasting 
were  alike  selfish  and  godless,  alike  wanting  in  elevated  aim, 
and  alike  centered  on  themselves.  The  radical  principle  of 
all  piety,  refereuce  to  God,  was  wanting  in  all  their  conduct, 
and  hence  before  asking  questions  about  the  form,  it  were 
better  to  secure  the  substance  ;  before  raising  questions  about 
the  outward  manifestations  of  piety  it  were  better  to  assure 
themselves  that  they  have  piety  itself. 

But  some  might  be  disposed  to  plead  ignorance  as  an  ex- 
cuse. The  prophet  meets  this  evasion  by  telling  them  that 
this  very  ignorance  was  culpable  in  them,  for  they  had  the 
teachings  of  the  former  prophets  on  this  very  question  of 
fasting. 

7.  "  Are  not  these  the  words  which  Jehovah  cried  by  the  hand  of  the 
former  prophets,  when  Jerusalem  was  inhabited  and  in  peace,  and 
also  her  cities  round  about  her,  and  when  the  south  and  the  plain  was 
inhabited." 

The  English  version  makes  "  words"  the  object  of  a  verb 
understood,  thus  making  the  verse  an  expostulation  for  dis- 
obedience, rather  than  an  additional  asseveration.  But  as  the 
particle  eth  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  it  is  more  natural  to  take  it  so  here,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  for  any  ellipsis.  These  are  not  novelties  that  are 
spoken  in  your  ears,  or  words  that  have  had  no  corroborating 
proofs.  Are  they  not  the  very  teachings  of  the  older  pro- 
phets? Did  not  Isaiah  (ch.  58,)  and  others  assure  you  that 
it  was  not  such  a  fast  that  God  had  chosen  ?  Did  they  not 
warn  your  fathers,  when  all  was  yet  prosperity,  that  such  con- 
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duct  would  bring  a  curse  on  the  land  ?  And  did  not  that 
curse  descend  and  depopulate  Jerusalem,  and  those  regions 
round  about  her,  that  once  were  crowded  with  life  ?  Has  not 
God  then  taught  you  alike  by  his  word,  and  his  providence, 
and  can  you  under  such  circumstances  urge  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance ?  If  you  follow  your  fathers  in  their  sin,  must  you  not 
also  follow  them  in  their  suffering  ? 

But  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  duties 
omitted,  and  the  teachings  neglected,  the  prophet  gives  an 
epitome  of  both  in  the  following  verses. 

8,  9.  "  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  to  Zechariah  saying.    Thus  speak- 
eth  Jehovah  of  Hosts  saying:  Judge  the  judgment  of  truth,  and  work 

10.  kindness  and  compassion,  every  man  toward  his  neighbour :  and  the 
widow,  and  the  fatherless,  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  do  not  oppress, 
and  do  not  devise  evil  in  your  hearts,  any  man  against  his  neighbour." 

These  were  the  instructions  given  to  their  fathers  by  the 
former  prophets,  but  how  these  were  received,  and  what  were 
the  consequences  of  this  reception,  are  next  pointed  out. 

11.  "  But  they  (your  fathers)  refused  to  hear,  and  presented  a  refractory 
shoulder  (one  that  refused  to  wear  the  yoke,)  and  made  heavy  their  ears 

12.  against  hearing :  And  their  heart  they  made  an  adamant  against  hear- 
ing the  law,  and  the  words  which  Jehovah  of  Hosts  did  send  in  his 
spirit  by  the  hand  of  the  former  prophets,  wherefore  there  was  great 

13.  wrath  from  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  He  cried 
and  they  did  not  hear,  so  they  cry  and  I  hear  not,  saith  Jehovah  of 

14.  Hosts.  And  I  scattered  them  to  all  nations  whom  they  knew  not,  and 
the  land  was  desolate  alter  them,  so  that  none  went  out  or  came  in, 
and  they  made  the  land  of  desire  to  be  desolate." 

The  meaning  of  these  verses  is  very  obvious.  The  diso- 
bedience of  their  fathers,  and  the  punishment  that  followed, 
are  held  up  to  warn  them  against  following  in  their  footsteps. 
As  they  refused  to  wear  the  yoke  of  obedience,  God  laid  upou 
them  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  as  they  hardened  their  hearts 
like  the  diamond  against  God's  word,  God  broke  these  hard 
hearts  by  His  judgments.  When  these  judgments  came 
down  on  them,  they  cried  to  God,  but  as  they  had  refused  to 
hear  him,  he  then  refused  to  hear  them.  The  change  of  tense 
in  v.  13,  from  the  preterite  in  the  first  clause  to  the  future  in 
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the  second  is  not  accidental,  but  designed  to  show  that  the  ac- 
tion is  still  continued,  which  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  fa* 
ture  in  such  a  connection  as  this.  See  Nordheimer's  Gram- 
mar, §  967,  1.  a.  The  meaning  is  that  God  had  refused  to 
hear  their  cry,  and  continued  to  do  so  even  to  the  present 
time.  Thus  they  had  closed  the  nhrone  of  grace  against 
themselves,  and  opened  the  throne  of  judgment.  From  this 
throne  came  forth  the  mandate  of  destruction,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, scattering  them  among  their  enemies,  and  leaving  their 
pleasant  land  desolate,  and  desolate  by  their  own  wilful  and 
persevering  disobedience. 

Having  urged  them  to  obedience  by  the  fate  of  their  fa- 
thers, the  prophet  next  urges  them  by  promises  drawn  from 
the  future  prosperity  of  Jerusalem.     Ch.  8 :  1-8. 

8  : 1.    "  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  was  to  me  saying, 

2.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

I  was  jealous  toward  Zion  with  great  jealousy. 
And  with  great  fury  was  I  jealous  toward  her. 

3.  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  I  have  returned  to  Zion, 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem, 
And  Jerusalem  shall  he  called  *  city  of  the  truth,' 

And  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  '  mountain  of  holiness.'  " 

The  metaphor  of  the  first  verse  is  so  common  and  ob- 
vious as  to  require  no  explanation,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion. God  demands  the  whole  heart,  and  will  not  be  content 
with  a  divided  throne.  As  the  husband  cannot  .brook  the  es- 
trangement of  his  wife's  affections  to  a  rival,  so  God  cannot 
allow  the  bestowal  of  our  affections  supremely  to  any  other 
object.  This  is  idolatry,  and  as  such  will  be  punished  with 
intense  severity,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  But  he 
assures  them,  v.  3,  that  this  outburst  of  anger  is  past,  and  that 
now  he  has  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  his  former  love,  and 
will  dwell  in  her  midst.  God's  presence  in  heaven  creates  all 
its  bliss,  and  God's  presence  on  earth  will  make  it  an  ante- 
past  of  heaven.  But  this  will  manifest  itself  in  an  appropri- 
ate way.  God  is  truth  and  holiness,  and  they  who  enjoy  his 
presence  must  partake  of  both.     Hence  Jerusalem  was  to  b* 
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a  city  of  truth,  and  Moriah  a  mountain  of  holiness.  These 
phrases  which  are  drawn  from  Isaiah,  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  older  prophet,  and  refer  to  the  theocracy 
whose  seat  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  predict  not  simply 
the  temporal  enlargement  of  the  nation,  but  the  permanent 
enlargement  of  the  church.  This  future  prosperity  is  further 
described  in  the  next  verse. 

4.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

There  shall  yet  sit  old  men  and  old  women, 

la  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
And  the  man  whose  staff  is  in  his  hand  for  multitude  of  days. 

5.  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls, 

Playing  in  the  streets  of  it." 

The  image  here  presented  is  one  of  great  force  and  beauty. 
The  city  rises  before  us  as  the  glow  of  sunset  begins  to  steal 
over  Olivet,  and  the  lengthening  shadows  begin  to  warn  the 
laborer  home.  The  streets  are  not  silent  or  deserted,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  but  there  sits  the  old  man  gazing  on  the 
scenes  of  peaceful  beauty  before  him,  while  the  aged  compa- 
nion of  his  earlier  years  sits  by  his  side,  to  enjoy  with  him 
the  freshening  breeze  that  comes  cool  and  sweet  from  the  dis- 
tant sea,  while  before  them  and  around  them  are  the  merry 
shout,  the  joyous  glee,  and  glad  gambols  of  happy  childhood, 
whose  ringing  echoes  mingle  sweetly  with  the  tinkle  of  the 
bells  and  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  the  flocks  that  come 
softly  from  the  hills  as  they  hie  them  homeward  to  the  nightly 
fold.  There  is  an  exquisite  beauty  in  this  picture  would  strike 
a  Jewish  mind  with  peculiar  force,  to  whom  the  promise  of 
old  age  and  posterity  was  one  of  the  richest  that  could  be 
made.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  the  two  extremes  of  life,  is 
one  of  the  usual  signs  of  prosperity.  Old  age  and  childhood 
not  only  grace  a  community,  the  one  by  its  venerableness, 
and  the  other  by  its  beauty,  but  they  also  prove  its  peace  and 
prosperity.  When  war,  famine,  pestilence  or  anarchy,  have 
been  raging,  there  are  but  few  of  either  class,  for  their  feeble- 
ness makes  them  the  earliest  victims.  Hence  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  there  were  but  few  of  either  in  her  desolation,  for 
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even  those  who  did  remain  abstained  from  coming  forth  from 
their  houses  through  fear.  But  the  time  was  coming  when 
security  would  be  so  general,  that  old  and  young  would  meet 
in  th$  peaceful  streets  without  fear  of  molestation  or  injury. 

In  looking  at  the  wider  scope  of  this  prediction,  which  sets 
forth  the  enlargement  of  the  church,  although  we  may  not 
say  that  it  refers  to  the  children  of  the  church  whose  connec- 
tion with  it  has  been  sealed  by  the  baptismal  blessing,  yet  we 
will  say,  that  no  language  could,  with  more  significance  and 
beauty,  set  forth  this  fact  in  the  New  Testament  church,  than 
this  beautiful  promise,  of  the  children  that  shall  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  the  holy  city. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  something  almost  incredible  in 
these  promises,  and  their  faith  was  staggered  by  the  very 
greatness  of  the  blessing.  It  is  therefore  added,  to  meet  this 
feeling, 

6.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

If  it  is  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this  people  in  these 

days, 
Is  it  also  wonderful  in  my  eyes,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ?" 

The  common  error  of  men  in  regard  to  God,  is  judging  of 
him  by  themselves.  Under  the  influence  of  this  error,  the 
Jews  thought  such  promises  incredible.  But  God  assures 
them  that  they  must  not  judge  him  by  themselves,  for 
though  to  their  pusillanimous  weakness,  it  seemed  a  thing  too 
wonderful  for  belief,  yet  it  was  not  so  to  his  mighty  and  unli- 
mited strength. 

7.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
Behold,  I  am  he  saving  my  people, 

From  the  land  of  the  east,  and  from  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

8.  And  I  will  lead  them,  (viz.  from  these  lands  to  Jerusalem,) 
And  they  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem, 

And  they  shall  be  my  people, 

And  I  will  be  their  God,  in  truth  and  righteousness." 

The  terms  of  this  prediction  carry  us  beyond  any  facts  at 
that  time  existing  and  refer  to  events  then  future.    It  predicts 
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iturn  of  the  Jews  from  the  west  as  well  as  the  east,  whilst 
his  time,  the  only  dispersion  existing,  was  toward  the  east 
Babylon.  Hence  an  universal  dispersion  is  implied  in  this 
versal  restoration,  the  terms,  from  east  to  west,  being  in- 
rive  of  the  entire  earth.  This  general  dispersion  did  not 
ur  until  the  final  fall  of  Jerusalem,  since  which  there  has 
a  no  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  either  in  a  literal  or 
gurative  sense.  Hence  the  main  facts  predicted,  are  yet 
ire.  That  they  include  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
ir  own  land  is  probable,  but  that  this  is  the  main  purport  of 

prophecy,  is  just  as  improbable.  There  is  something 
re  than  a  mere  political  restoration  required  by  the  general 
t  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  spiritual  and  not  temporal,  and 
ich  therefore  demands  a  spiritual  reunion  to  the  spiritual 
ocracy,  or  the  blood-bought  and  blood-washed  Church  of 
i.  And  this  is  particularly  demanded  by  the  covenant  for- 
la  of  v.  8,  "  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their 
J,"  which  is  always  the  exponent  of  spiritual  blessings, 

the  fact  is  put  beyond  all  question  by  the  explanatory  ad- 
dum,  "in  truth  and  righteousness,"  which  expressly  af- 
is  that  this  restoration  and  union  are  not  to  be  outward, 
ble  and  temporal,  but  inward,  invisible  and  spiritual. — 
ey  will  be  a  sincere  and  justified*J>eople,  as  He  will  be  a 
3  and  pardoning  God.     Hence,  whilst  the  general  sense  of 

prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  every  case  wherein  prospe- 
'  was  bestowed  on  the  Jewish  nation  before  the  advent  of 
•ist,  its  terms  have  never  been  fully  met  by  any  event  that 

yet  occurred,  and  we  are  to  look  for  the  grand  restoration 
3ng  those  latter-day  things  that  are  to  complete  the  resto- 
on  of  all  things  spoken  of  by  the  holy  prophets  before  the 
rid  began. 

laving  predicted.this  future  prosperity  to  the  theocracy,  he 
s  this  as  a  motive  to  urge  them  to  the  energetic  prosecu- 
l  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.     V.  9-12. 

"  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Strengthen  your  hands,  ye  that  in  these  days  hear  these  words 
By  the  mouth  of  the  (same)  prophets  who  (were)  in  that  day, 
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When  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  was  founded, 
That  the  temple  might  be  built. 

10.  For  before  these  days  there  was  no  hire  of  a  man, 
And  hire  of  a  beast,  there  was  also  none. 

And  to  him  going  out  and  coming  in,  (the  traveller,) 

There  was  no  peace  from  the  enemy, 

And  I  stirred  up  all  men,  every  man  against  his  neighbour.11 

He  urges  them  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  the  tem- 
ple, as  the  proper  mode  of  testifying  their  faith  and  hope  in 
God,  and  enforces  these  urgencies  by  an  appeal  to  their  expe- 
rience. The  same  prophets  that  promised  prosperity  at  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  (viz.  himself  and  Haggai,)  now  pro- 
mised yet  greater  prosperity  if  that  temple  was  pushed  on  to 
final  completion.  He  challenges  an  investigation  into  the 
truth  of  the  predictions  then  given,  and  shows  their  fulfilment 
before  their  eyes.  Then  all  was  confusion,  insecurity  and 
trouble.  Labor  was  not  rewarded,  for  no  man  had  the  means 
of  doing  so,  or  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  property  to  induce 
him  to  employ  either  man  or  beast.  Robbers  and  marauding 
parties  of  their  enemies  infested  the  country  so  much,  that  no 
man  could  travel  through  it  without  danger  of  becoming  a 
victim.  And  to  this  external  peril  there  was  added  internal 
strife,  every  man  against  his  neighbour,  so  that  all  was  anar- 
chy and  confusion.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
the  temple  was  founded,  but  as  they  prosecuted  this  work, 
prosperity  and  peace  began  to  return,  and  now  the  whole  as- 
pect of  things  was  changed,  giving  token  that  God  had  open- 
ed the  windows  of  heaven  and  poured  out  upon  them  a  bles- 
sing. Hence  they  had  evidence  before  their  eyes  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  to  the  words  of  his  holy  prophets.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  returning  prosperity  is  then  further  promised. 

11.  "But  now,  not  as  in  the  former  days,  (will)  I  (be) 

To  the  remnant  of  this  people,  saiih  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

12.  For  the  seed  shall  be  safe,  (Heb.  of  peace,) 
The  vine  shall  give  her  fruit, 

And  the  earth  shall  give  her  produce, 
And  the  heavens  shall  give  their  dew, 

And  I  will  cause  the  remnant  of  this  people  to  inherit  all  these 
things." 
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he  argument  hdre  is  from  the  past  to  the  future,  as  God 

fulfilled  his  promises  heretofore,  so   will   he  hereafter, 

refore  go  forward  with  this  work.     And  when  we  ascend 

the  temporary  facts  that  called  forth  this  appeal,  to  the 

!  unchanging  ones  that  are  connected  with  them,  we  find 

iame  principle  to  be  true.     The  faithfulness  of  God  to  his 

ch  and  people  in  the  past,  is  a  guarautee  that  he  will  not 

ke  them  in  the  future,  and  an  encouragement  to  go  for- 

l  in  the  great  work  of  erecting  the  spiritual  temple,  of 

>h  this  material  temple  was  but  the  outward  symbol.  Let 

[lands  be  strong  in  this  great  work,  by  remembering  the 

that  God  has  ever  been  faithful  to  his  promises  in  the 

and  therefore  will  continue  to  be  faithful  to  them  in  the 

re. 

hat  the  extended  view  we  have  taken  of  the  prophecy  is 
true  one,  appears  yet  further  from  the  next  paragraph,  in 
ih  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  distinctly  predicted,  first 
icitly  and  then  explicitly. 

9ind  it  shall  be,  that  as  ye  have  been  a  curse  among  the  nations, 

Dh  house  of  Judah,  and  house  of  Israel, 

So  I  will  save  you,  and  ye  shall  be  a  blessing ; 

?ear  not,  (therefore,)  strengthen  your  hands." 

he  words  q'lalah,  and  Vrachah,  are  here  used,  not  in  the 
e  of  being  a  source  of  curse  and  blessing  to  the  heathen, 
mch  as  an  example  of  it  so  striking  as  to  become  prover- 
As  the  nations  were  accustomed  to  curse  one  another, 
vishing  that  they  might  be  as  the  Jews,  so  prostrate  was 
r  condition,  so  hereafter  to  wish  this  would  be  a  form  of 
xdiction  instead  of  malediction,  so  great  would  be  their 
perity.  For  this  concrete  sense  of  these  terms,  see  II 
gs,  22  :  1<T;  Jer.  24  :  9,  and  Gen.  12  :  2 ;  Ps.  21  :  7. 

"  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
A.s  I  determined  to  punish  you  (the  house  of  Israel) 
When  your  fathers  provoked  me, 
Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
And  I  repented  not, 
So,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  determined,  in  these  days, 
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To  do  good  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house  of  Judah, 
Fear  not.  , 

16.  These  are  the  words  which  ye  must  do,  (obey,) 
Speak  the  truth,  every  man  to  his  neighbour ; 

Truth  and  the  judgment  of  peace  judge  in  your  gates ; 

17.  Devise  not  evil  in  your  hearts,  each  man  against  his  neighbour, 
And  an  oath  of  falsehood  do  not  love, 

For  all  these  are  the  things  which  I  hate,  saith  Jehovah." 

• 

The  form  of  address  in  v.  14,  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
the  organic  unity  in  which  the  theocratic  people  were  regar- 
ded by  God.  He  says,  "  as  I  determined  to  punish  yon," 
when  the  determination  was  really  to  punish  their  fathers, 
with  whom  they  were  however  connected  in  this  organic  uni- 
ty of  the  visible  church.  A  parallel  but  yet  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  same  thing,  is  found  in  Haggai,  2:5:  "  Accor- 
ding to  the  word  which  I  covenanted  with  you  when  ye  came 
out  of  Egypt,"  where  the  remoteness  of  date  was  so  great,  as 
to  make  the  form  of  expression  possible  only  in  view  of  this 
federal  unity,  under  the  aspect  of  which,  God  delights  to  con- 
template his  Church.  Those  who  deride  Abrahamic  coven- 
ants, and  covenant  relations  and  blessings,  as  mere  sectarian 
figments,  have  with  Esau's  blindness,  though  not,  we  trust, 
with  Esau's  guilt,  undervalued  their  birthright. 

The  argument  is,  that  as  the  threatened  punishment  has 
been  so  faithfully  inflicted,  so  the  promised  blessing  will  with 
equal  fidelity  be  bestowed,  and  the  argument  is  a  fortiori,  if 
the  work  of  severity,  so  alien  to  God's  character  has  been  in- 
flicted with  such  inflexible  determination,  how  much  more 
shall  that  of  goodness,  which  is  so  much  more  consonant  to 
his  nature  ? 

The  conditions  of  this  promised  blessing  are  set  forth  in  ?. 
16,  17,  and  the  demonstrative  heleh  with  which  the  passage 
opens,  indicates  that  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  these  things, 
and  the  mere  ritual  and  rubrical  questions  that  had  engaged 
so  much  of  their  attention.  As  if  he  had  said,  the  question 
of  humanly  ordained  fasts  is  a  very  trifling  one,  for  these  are 
the  weighty  matters  of  the  law,  the  observance  of  which  is 
the  great  duty  of  the  people.     Do  these  things,  and  the  mi- 
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nor  questions  of  ceremonies  will  soon  be  decided.  The  sins 
specified  are  those  that  it  seems  were  most  rife,  falsehood,  per- 
jury, fraud,  and  injustice.  The  expression  "  in  your  gates," 
shows  that  the  reference  is  to  judicial  procedure,  as  the  gate 
of  the  city  was  the  place  where  such  business  was  transacted. 
The  reason  given  for  avoiding  these  sins,  viz.  because  God 
hated  them,  is  instructive,  for  it  brings  out  the  .great  principle 
of  piety  that  runs  through  all  revelation  that  religion  consists 
in  loving  what  God  loves,  and  in  hating  what  God  hates,  our 
nature  being  thus  brought  into  conformity  with  His.  When 
this  is  done,  the  creature  has  reached  the  completeness  of  its 
development,  and  hence  this  is  the  grand  rule  of  conduct  and 
attainment. 

The  prophet  now  at  length  proceeds  to  answer  the  question 
about  fasts,  and  answers  it  more  fully  than  it  had  been  asked. 
The  query  was  only  in  regard  to  a  single  fast,  that  which 
commemorated  the  burning  of  the  city  and  temple,  but  the 
prophet  adduces  ail  the  fasts,  and  gives  the  same  rules  regard- 
ing them  all.  They  were  all  to  be  turned  into  days  of  re- 
joicing. 

18.  "  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  was  to  me,  saying, 

19.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  (month,)  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth, 
And  the  fast  of  the  seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth, 
Shall  he  to  the  house  of  Judah  for  joy  and  gladness, 
And  for  festal  observances, 
Therefore  love  the  truth  and  peace." 

For  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month  (Thammurz  17th,)  in 
which  Jerusalem  was  captured,  see  Jer.  52  :  6,  7;  for  that  of 
the  fifth  month  (Ab.  9th),  see  2  Kings  25  :  8;  for  that  of 
•the  seventh  month  (Tishri  3d),  for  the  massacre  of  Gedaliah 
see  Jer.  41  :  1-10;  and  for  that  of  the  tenth  month  (Tebeth 
10th),  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  see  2  Kings 
25  :  1,  and  Jer.  52  :  4.  So.  far  from  the  continuance  of 'these 
days  of  fasting,  they  were  to  be  changed  into  days  of  festivity, 
so  great  would  be  the  blessing  on  the  people.  When  God 
makes  the  sua  shine,  the  tear  drops  should  be  dried ;  and  when 
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his  blessing  comes  upon  us,  the  memory  of  our  sorrows  should 
be  used  only  to  enhance  our  present  joy.  But  the  moral 
condition  of  this  is  reiterated,  "  love  truth  and  peace."  God 
will  bless,  but  not  in  spite  of  man's  wickedness. 

The  ground  of  this  joy  is  then  more  fully  set  forth,  and 
shown  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  church  from  its  narrow  Jewish  form  to  its  wide 
and  comprehensive  universality  in  the  Messianic  period. 

20.  "  Thus  sailh  Jehovah  of  hosts, 

It  shall  yet  he  that  peoples  shall  come, 
And  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities. 

21.  And  they  shall  go,  the  inhabitants  of  one  (city)  to  another, 
Saying,  '  Let  us  go  to  pray  before  Jehovah 

And  to  seek  Jehovah  of  Hosts.' 
'  I  will  go  also.' 

22.  And  they  shall  come,  many  peoples  and  many  nations, 
To  seek  Jehovah  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem, 

And  to  pray  before  Jehovah. 

23.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

In  those  days  (it  shall  be)  that  they  shall  seize  (viz:) 
Ten  men  from  all  the  tongues  of  the  nations, 
They  shall  seize  the  skirt  of  a  man  (that  is)  a  Jew, 
Saying,  '  We  will  go  with  you, 
For  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you.'  " 

The  form  of  this  prophecy  is  highly  dramatic.  The  scope 
of  it  is  to  predict  the  introduction  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
theocracy,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  church. 
This  is  described  by  a  bold  and  beautiful  personification.  A 
movement  is  seen  among  the  nations  that  have  hitherto  hated 
the  Jews,  a  pervading  and  powerful  movement,  that  stirs  them 
to  their  remotest  extent.  The  inhabitants  of  one  city  run  to 
another  in  their  eagerness,  and  cry,  "  let  us  go  to  pray  before 
Jehovah,  &c."  The  instant  response  of  each  one  thus  ad-* 
dressed  is,  "I  will  go  also."  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  is 
set  forth  partly  by  the  abruptness  of  the  expressions,  and 
partly  by  the  intensive  verbal  form  nelecfta  haloch  let  us  go, 
going,  i.  e.  let  us  all  certainly  and  speedily  go,  lest  we  be  too 
late.  Thus  they  start  not  by  ones  and  twos,  but  in  crowds  to 
hasten  to  Jerusalem,  that  they  may  secure  the  favor  of  God. 
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3  they  near  the  holy  city,  they  run  to  seize  the  outer  gar- 
lent  of  a  Jew,  ten  of  the  crowding  Gentiles  eagerly  sur- 
mnding  one  of  the  Jews,  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  them,  to 
ecome  one  of  their  number,  and  to  share  their  privileges  be- 
luse  they  have  heard,  that  God  is  with  them.  The  num- 
ers  ten  and  one  are  used  in  that  definite  for  an  indefinite 
wise,  which  we  have  in  English  in  the  expression  "  ten  to 
ne,"  and  which  is  common  in  the  Bible,  see  Gen.  31 :  7, 
■ev.  26  :  26,  &c.  The  phrase  "  from  all  the  tongues  of  the 
ations,"  is  of  course  an  easily  understood  idiom  for  nations 
sing  all  the  different  languages.  To  seize  the  hem  of  the 
arment  is  a  gesture  of  earnestness,  importunity,  and  perseve- 
ince,  which  is  emphatic  were  it  done  by  only  a  single  per- 
Dn,  but  when  done  by  ten  persons,  it  becomes  significant  of 
q  intensity  of  anxiety,  and  a  depth  of  conviction,  of  the  very 
ighest  grade. 

When  this  prediction  was  uttered  nothing  seemed  more 
opelessly  improbable  than  its  fulfilment.  The  Jews  were  a 
oor,  despised,  obscure  tribe  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  whose  ex- 
;tence  was  only  known  to  the  mighty  world  by  their  furnish- 
lg  a  trophy  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Babylon.  Greece  was 
ast  rising  in  the  firmament  of  human  history,  and  as  she  as- 
ended  to  her  brilliant  zenith,  her  track  was  marked  by  the 
weeping  of  the  phalanxes  of  Alexander  and  the  legions  of 
Lntiochus  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Judea.  And  yet  this 
rophecy  remained  unfulfilled.  Rome,  was  then  in  the  rug- 
ed  feebleness  of  her  wolf-nursed  infancy,  and  slowly  contin- 
led  to  grow  until  she  reached  that  gigantic  stature  in  which 
he  ruled  the  earth,  and  her  conquering  legions  under  Pompey 
gain  swept  over  this  fated  land,  and  even  desecrated  the  pla- 
es  of  her  holy  solemnities.  Five  hundred  years  rolled  away, 
nd  yet  this  prophecy  remained  unfulfilled,  indeed  seemed 
iirther  from  fulfillment  than  when  it  was  uttered. 

'But  at  length  the  time  arrived,  and  there  came  to  Jerusa- 
srti  "men  out  of  every  natiou  under  heaven — Parthians, 
Aedes  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
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Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene, 
aud  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Ara- 
bians,7' all  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  the  face  of  Jehovah, 
and  from  the  lips  of  a  Jew  they  heard  words  that  caused 
them  to  cry  out  "  Men  and  brethren  what  shall  I  do  ?"  They 
scattered  to  their  own  homes  again,  and  carried  with  them 
the  strange  words  that  had  so  deeply  moved  their  souls,  and 
being  followed  by  these  wonder  working  men,  there  soon  be- 
gan to  work  a  new  life  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
this  life  took  hold  in  its  origin  and  efficacy  upon  a  Jew. 
Greece  with  her  polished  dialectics,  Rome  with  her  mailed 
mightiness,  Asia  with  her  soft  voluptuousness,  all  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  a  Savior  who  was  a  Jew ;  all  rested  their 
hopes  for  eternity  upon  a  Jew ;  and  soon  received  as  divinely 
inspired  the  words  and  writings  of  men  who  were  Jews.  And 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  mightiest  intellects  and  lar- 
gest hearts  of  the  race,  have  breathed  the  spirit  and  studied 
the  words  of  men  who  were  Jews,  and  have  sought  as  the 
most  precious  boon  of  existence  the  privilege  of  being  cov- 
ered with  a  robe  of  righteousness  that  was  wrought  by  the  di- 
vinely incarnated  hands  of  one  who,  is  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham after  the  flesh,  though  as  to  his  higher  nature,  God  over 
all  blessed  forever.  And  at  this  day  there  are  literally  men  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds  and  tribes  and  people,  who  are  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  and  casting  in  their 
lot  with  those  whom  God  chose  to  be  a  people  for  himself, 
and  resting  their  hopes  on  that  crucified  Jew,  who  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world.  Hence  thus  far,  the  prophecy  has  been 
amply  fulfilled,  but  its  grandest  fulfilment  is  yet  to  come  when 
Jerusalem  shall  arise  from  tlie  dust  of  her  degradation,  and 
Moriah  be  crowned  with  the  symbols  of  a  pure  worship,  and 
Olivet  echo  to  the  songs  of  the  ransomed  of  Zion  who  shall 
return  with  joy  and  everlasting  gladness.  Then  and  not  un- 
til theu  shall  this  prophecy  have  its  grandest  and  fullest  ful- 
filment, in  the  glory  of  the  latter-day  restoration  of  Israel. 
And  it  is  beautiful  to  remark  the  diffusive  missionary  spirit 
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that  must  accompany  this  great  enlargement  to  Israel,  show- 
ing as  it  does  the  identity  of  all  true  religion.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  one  city  shall  not  be  content  with  idly  waiting  until 
another  city  shall  hear  of  these  glad  tidings,  nor  shall  they 
merely  send  by  another,  but  they  shall  go,  and  themselves 
urge  this  great  duty  of  seeking  the  Lord,  and  urge  by  the 
powerful  suasion  of  example.  "  Let  tis,  go"  with  its  loving 
earnestness  shall  then  meet  with  the  glad  response,  "  I  will  go 
also."  And  as  clouds  and  doves  to  their  windows  shall  they 
come,  and  lay  hold,  by  a  faith  that  will  take  no  denial,  of  him 
who  is  the  only  name  under  heaven  by  which  men  can  be 
saved.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  suffer  violence, 
and  the  violent  shall  take  it  by  storm.  How  beautifully  all 
this  comports  with  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  in  its 
living  and  glowing  form,  we  need  not  point  out ;  and  how  ex- 
actly the  teachings  of  the  prophet  in  regard  to  fasts  and  exter- 
nal ceremonies  correspond  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
Paul,  we  need  not  unfold  at  length,  but  only  refer  the  thought- 
ful reader  to  their  coincidences,  as  instructive  proofs  that  after 
all,  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  same,  by  whomsoever 
taught,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  different  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  same  great  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  May  every  Christian  resort  to 
its  balm-breathing  leaves  more  constantly  and  earnestly,  and 
he  shall  find  them  ever  rich  with  angels  food  that  shall  give 
his  soul  her  daily  bread. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ART.  II. 

REVIEW  OF  PROF.   SASSNETT'S  "THEORY  OF  FEMALE 

EDUCATION." 


By  Prof.  J.  Darley,  A.  M.,  Culloden,  Ga. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written,  in  late  years,  on  female 
education.  And  a  spirit  has  been  aroused,  by  various  causes, 
to  accomplish  for  the  female,  what  has  been  afforded  for  centu- 
ries past  for  the  male.  But  there  is  a  notable  fact  connected  with 
all,  or  nearly  all,  these  productions.  The  speeches  have  been 
mostly  delivered  and  essays  written  by  men  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  than  training  the  female  mind.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
preachers,  professors  in  male  colleges,  are  the  producers  of 
these  authoritative  documents  on  female  training.  Our  mind 
does  not  recur  to  a  single  production,  from  one,  who  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  points  involved  in  this  important 
discussion. 

Many  of  these  productions  contain  facts  and  sentiments  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  all  interested  in  female  education,  and 
have  no  doubt  imparted  much  information  to  those  laboring 
in  the  cause.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  however,  that 
does  not  plainly  show  its  origin ;  want  of  knowledge  manifested 
in  the  positions  taken  ;  the  theories  advanced  ;  the  assumption 
of  facts,  that  cannot  be  proved;  the  misstatement  of  facts; 
the  conclusions  drawn,  in  which  the  premises  are  either  en- 
tirely imaginary,  or  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
conclusions.  All  these  show  a  deficiency  in  those  attempting 
to  teach  others  on  this  subject.  The  article,  in  the  April 
number,  by  Prof.  Sassnctt  exceeds  all  others,  we  have  ever 
seen,  in  these  particulars.  He  has  solved,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  difficulties,  that  wise  men  have  labored  years  to  solve, 
and  at  last  have  given  up  the  conflict  with  the  difficulties  un- 
conquered.     He  has  discovered  relations  in  the  female  consti- 
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tution,  that,  we  venture  to  assert,  no  one  before  him  was  ever 
able  to  trace.  He  has  penetrated  to  a  depth  in  the  female 
heart,  and  discovered  the  laws  of  its  operations,  and  reveals 
them  with  a  certainty  and  positiveness  that  is  truly  astound- 
ing. If  the  positions  of  Prof.  Sassnett,  be  true,  we  are  cer- 
tainly in  a  pitiable  condition  ;  and  how  unfortunate,  that  we 
had  not  had  the  Professor's  views  some  years  earlier.  He  has 
certainly  come  upon  the  stage  too  late  for  the  world's  good. 
It  is  true,  we  may  tear  down  our  systems  and  demolish  our 
laboriously  erected  theories,  and  adopt  at  once  the  true  sys- 
tem ;  but  so  much  time  and  toil  has  been  expended  in  worse 
than  useless  efforts.  It  should  make  us  who  have  labored  and 
toiled  in  this  field  many  a  long  year,  sad  to  think,  that  youth's 
vigor  is  gone,  and  manhood's  wisdom  (what  little  may  have 
been  possessed)  has  been  spent  in  vain. 

It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  Prof.  Sassnett  is  a  man  of 
many  years ;  that  he  has  been  long  and  intimately  associated 
with  large  numbers  of  young  females ;  that  he  has  studied 
with  the  calm  eye  of  the  philosopher  the  moving  impulses  of 
the  female  heart,  and  by  long  and  patient  observation  estab- 
lished his  conclusions  by  the  strictest  application  of  the  rules 
of  inductive  philosophy.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any 
Christian  man,  would  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  sitting  down 
in  his  study,  and  conjuring  up  from  the  "  vasty  deep"  of  his 
own  intellectual  speculations,  theories  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject, and  send  them  forth  to  the  world  to  work  evil,  as  far  as 
they  had  any  influence,  with  such  an  air  of  confident  assertion, 
as  pervades  the  article  alluded  to,  without  the  most  unwearied 
investigations  into  their  accuracy. 

The  above  we  say  is  presumable,  yet,  if  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  article  itself,  we  should  pronounce  it,  at  once,  the 
production  of  one,  who  knew  nothing  practically  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  writing.  It  carries  unmistakeable  marks 
of  careless  speculation ;  an  airy  structure  built  on  assumed 
conditions,  which  have  no  existence  in  fact. 

We  do  not  intend  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  the 
article.    There  are  several  well  known  truths  scattered  through 
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the  piece,  but  all  that  is  different  from  long  acknowledged 
principles  and  facts,  are  mere  visions  of  the  imagination,  which 
any  one,  with  the  slightest  practical  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, can  easily  detect  and  expose.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  article  should  be  noticed,  and  its  prominent  errors 
pointed  out,  as  it  might  do  much  harm  with  those  unacquain- 
ted with  the  subject.  We  presume,  that  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notions  of  any  intelligent  educator  of  females. 

The  importance  of  education  is  admitted,  but,  "  says  Prof. 
S.,  what  that  education  should  be,  and  the  best  course  to  im- 
part it,  are  the  questions  in  regard  to  which  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists."  It  is  true  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  people  generally  in  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  questions.  But  among  the  more  eminent  teachers  of 
females,  we  think  there  is  now  a  very  near  approach  to  unifor- 
mity in  the  principal  notions  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  case  was  very  different,  but  there  has  been 
working  a  sure  influence  ;  that  of  patient  investigation  on  the 
part  of  skillful  teachers,  which  has  led  to  the  truth,  which, 
by  such  a  course,  we  should  anticipate.  From  our  personal 
intercourse  with  the  conductors  of  the  best  seminaries  of  the 
United  States,  we  know  this  to  be  the  case.  Minor  differen- 
ces may  still  exist,  but  the  great  fundamental  positions  we 
consider  established,  which  Prof.  S.  assails. 

The  groundwork  of  all  Prof.  S.'s  "  Theory  of  Female  Ed- 
ucation" is  contained  in  the  following  short  sentence ;  "  There 
is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  wants  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male minds."  This  assertion  is  made  with  so  positive  an  air, 
that  it  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  there  was  no  doubting 
it ;  as  though  it  was  an  axiom  to  be  admitted  without  proof, 
when  the  fact  is,  it  is  no  nearer  the  truth  than  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  wants  of  the 
male  and  female  physical  constitution ;  that  they  require  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  for  their  nourishment.  If  this  be  not  a 
self-evident  proposition  where  is  the  proof  of  it  ?  There  is 
certainly  no  proof  in  Prof.  S.'s  essay,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  it,  we  most  emphatically  take  the  negative.     How 
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does  Prof.  S.  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  ?  Where  did  he  ob- 
tain it  ?  From  the  Bible  ?  Certainly  not.  All  the  difference 
made  in  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  is  founded  on  her  so- 
cial position,  and  not  on  the  powers  conferred  on  her.  Does 
he  get  it  from  the  analogies  of  nature  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
They  are  all  opposed  to  any  such  assumption  and  most  dis- 
tinctly declare  for  the  opposite  opinion.  Is  it  deducible  from 
her  position  and  wants  now  or  in  any  or  in  all  periods  of  past 
history  ?  Prom  these  he  learns  no  such  lesson.  From  none 
of  them  does  he  gain  evidence  of  any  such  difference  in  the 
intellectual  wants  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  sexual  difference  of  intellect  is  simply  absurd,  and  re- 
quires no  lengthened  argument  to  establish  its  absurdity.  The 
advocates  of  this  difference,  speak  of  mind  as  though  it  was 
something  possessing  specific  differences,  independent  of  any 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Pure  mind  or  intellect  is  a 
power,  an  instrument,  and  is  the  same  in  character,  when  con- 
sidered by  itself,  in  all  cases.  It  may  be  applied  to  various 
purposes,  but  is  the  same  still.  Each  individual  employs  it 
as  the  thousand  circumstances  of  human  life  prompt ;  and  in 
degree,  it  is  as  nature  has  bestowed  it,  or  cultivation  has  im- 
proved it ;  but  its  character  has  not  altered.  What  is  food 
for  one,  is  food  for  all.  It  can  affect  the  emotions  in  no  way 
but  to  guide  them.  It  can  bury  no  impulse  of  the  heart,  or 
turn  back  the  gushings  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  power  to  guide 
and  accomplish,  but  not  a  passion  to  consume.  It  has  no 
moral  or  social  character.  Mind  in  the  infidel,  is  mind  in  the 
saint.  Mind  in  the  profligate,  is  mind  in  the  pure  soul  of  the 
humble  follower  of  Jesus.  There  is  the  same  propriety  in 
supposing,  that  the  mind  of  a  female  needs  different  training 
for  the  accomplishing  of  its  destined  end,  as  there  is  in  sup- 
posing that  she  needs  a  different  kind  of  grammar  to  fit  her 
to  use  the  language  of  pity,  sympathy  or  love,  from  him  that 
uses  the  same  language  in  the  conflicts  of  the  senate  or  bar, 
or  in  the  pleadings  and  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  The  ends 
for  which  language  is  employed,  are  very  various,  but  it  is 
the  same  language  still.    One  may  employ  it  to  much  more 
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effect  than  another.  Females,  as  such,  may  employ  it  with 
peculiar  variations  from  the  other  sex,  but  who  ever  thought 
of  saying,  that  the  language  of  females  required  different 
means  of  culture?  That  the  rules  were  not  the  same  for 
both,  or  that  an  over  cultivation  of  language  might  over- 
shadow or  root  out  some  of  the  instinctive  principles  of  our 
nature.  So  it  is  with  mind.  It  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  wherever  it  is  found.  It  is  the  same  thing.  For  its 
cultivation  it  requires  the  same  means,  and  its  highest  cultiva- 
tion interferes  in  no  way  with  the  other  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture. If  it  do  so,  it  is  only  incidentally,  and  may  be  for  good 
or  evil,  as  circumstances  may  determine.  The  sharper  you 
make  your  instrument,  the  greater  is  its  power  for  good  or  evil. 
Equally  so  is  the  mind  when  made  keen  by  culture.  The 
greater  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  greater  is  its  power  to 
drive  the  vessel  to  its  destined  port,  or  to  strew  the  sea  with 
shivered  fragments  of  the  ill-fated  ship.  So  mind  made  pow- 
erful by  training  can  create,  or  it  can  destroy.  Who  would 
ever  think  of  complaining  that  there  was  danger  of  knowing 
too  well  the  rules  of  language,  by  one  who  used  it  only  for 
the  common  purposes  of  life ;  or  that  his  instrument  was  too 
keen  to  perform  any  simple  operation ;  or  that  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  power,  properly  controlled,  was  not  well  fitted  to 
accomplish  innumerable  small  ends,  as  well  as  a  great  one? 
Every  human  being  that  rightly  accomplishes  the  ends  of 
life,  whether  male  or  female,  has  duties  to  perform,  that  re- 
quire the  highest  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

As  the  whole  matter  at  issue  depends  on  the  decision  of 
the  point  enunciated  in  the  above  quoted  sentence,  we  post- 
pone applying  arguments  directly  to  it,  till  we  have  examined 
a  little  in  detail  some  of  the  incidental  circumstances.  If  we 
can  set  at  naught,  what  the  Professor  assumes  as  facts,  his 
position  falls  without  any  exertion  of  ours  to  dislodge  its  foun- 
dation. 

The  Professor  says,  "Every  system  of  female  education 
must  make  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  paramount  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect."  p.  255.    Why?    This  proposition 
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seems  to  be  founded  in  the  idea  that  there  was  some  incongru- 
ity between  the  affections  and  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
though  there  was  some  antagonism  between  them ;  that  one 
must  decrease  as  the  other  increases.  With  equal  propriety 
might  we  caution  the  student  of  music  to  beware,  lest  by  cul- 
tivating the  ear  he  should  destroy  the  powers  of  vision.  The 
greatest  force,  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  such  a  position, 
is,  that  while  the  pure  intellectual  pursuits  are  followed,  the 
affections  may  lie  dormant,  but  this  even  need  not  be  the  case, 
and  perhaps  never  is.  The  most  powerful  impulses  to  the 
growth  of  the  noblest  affections  of  our  nature,  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  purely  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  ever  ought 
to  be,  and  by  every  instructor  of  youth  is,  if  he  rightly  un- 
derstand and  perform  (he  very  first  duties  to  his  pupils. 

Can  the  benevolent  affections  be  more  powerfully  influenced 
for  good,  than  by  tracing  the  laws,  that  govern  the  world  of 
intellect  and  matter,  all  established  as  they  are,  by  the  bound- 
less benevolence  of  the  Creator  ?  Even  the  tracing  of  the  re- 
lations of  number  and  quantity,  iu  pure  mathematics,  brings 
the  soul  into  a  state  of  quiet  and  calmness  altogether  favora- 
ble for  the  reception  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  human 
character.  Who  ought  to  feel  more  the  pressing  weight  of 
all  social  duties;  whose  eye  is  moistened  with  sympathy 
sooner  than  his,  who  learns  to  hold  concourse  with  the  works 
of  God,  where  nothing  is  isolated,  but  all  are  united  and  fit- 
ted each  to  sustain  its  part  in  the  great  operations  of  the  Crea- 
tor ?  But  we  are  told,  in  the  next  sentence,  that  the  very  term 
feminine  implies  just  what  is  involved  in  this  proposition." 
The  Professor  does  not  tell  us,  how  he  makes  this  out.  It 
must  be  by  some  "  hocus  pocus"  in  etymology  with  which 
common  people  are  unacquainted.  There  is  nothing  obvious 
about  the  origin  of  the  word,  that  has  -the  slightest  bearing 
that  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  does  allude  to  one  of  the  un- 
disputed differences  of  the  sexes. 

We  are  told  that  "  when  the  mere  dry  intellect  predomi- 
nates over  the  affections,  she  ceases  to  be  woman,  but  becomes 
in  all  her  mental  structure  a  man."    To  the  last  proposition, 
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in  this  assertion,  we  have  no  objection,  for  if  she  has  any 
mental  structure  at  all,*  it  must  be  like  that  of  man.  As  we 
have  intimated  before,  we  have  never  seen  any  proof,  that  dis- 
tinction of  sexes  extended  to  the  mind,  any  more  than  to  vis- 
ion, taste  or  smell.  When  we  have  proof  of  female  sight  dis- 
tinct from  male  sight,  and  governed  by  different  laws  and  re- 
quiring different  means  for  its  cultivation,  then  and  not  till 
then  we  may,  by  analogy,  admit  that  mind  is  subject  to  this 
distinction  of  sexes.  This  idea  has  been  harped  upon  by 
some  of  the  lords  of  creation,  who  would  seem  to  indicate, 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  positions,  that  they  were  anxious  to 
conceal  their  own  want  by  asserting  that  of  others. 

The  first  proposition  in  the  above  extract  we  must  emphat- 
ically deny  as  bearing  with  any  practical  effect  on  the  subject 
Such  a  case  Prof.  S.  never  saw.  And  such  an  one  we  venture 
to  assert  never  existed.  Having  had  quite  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  females  for  more  than  twenty  years  we  have 
never  seen  any  approach  to  it,  and  hence  our  confidence  in  the 
above  assertion.  We  have  seen  hundreds  suffering  sadly  for 
the  want  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  but  neror  saw  one  suffer- 
ing from  its  excessive  cultivation.  And  were  we  giving  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  as  the  truth,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, that  in  those  in  whom  the  intellectual  powers  were  the  most 
highly  developed  and  the  most  highly  cultivated,  all  the  be- 
nevolent affections  were  in  a  corresponding  state.  It  has  been 
our  experience,  without  an  exception,  that  the  most  intellectual 
females  we  have  ever  known,  have  been  most  emphatically 
feminine  in  all  their  feelings  and  actions.  The  legitimate  ten- 
dency of  high  intellectual  power  ever  is  to  give  true  direction 
to  all  our  native  impulses.  Its  tendency  is  to  calm  the  turbu- 
lent passions,  and  when  it  does  not  do  it,  they  break  over  all 
its  teachings.  The  idea  of  "  the  intellect  predominating  over 
the  affections"  is  an  assumption.  They  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon in  the  sense  in  which  Prof.  S.  uses  them.  In  no  sense 
can  they  have  any  other  relation,  than  that  the  mind  may,  by 
light  cultivationt  aid  in  carrying  out  the  impulses  of  the  af- 
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fections;  or  if  improperly  trained,  may  be  exerted  to  draw 
off  the  affections  from  appropriate  objects. 

Prof  S.  tells  us,  that  the  highest  powers  of  mind  are  not 
required  by  woman  in  her  station.  Woman  needs  affections, 
"man  dry  intellect.  Undue  sensibility  would  be  misplaced 
in  him.  The  woman  with  her  sensibilities  is  the  balance 
wheel,  to  the  excessive  impulses  of  his  mere  intellectual  func- 
tions. The  one  by  his  superior  insight  pointing  out  the 
way,  the  other  by  her  regulated  motive  power  guiding  the 
steps  of  both  aright." 

Without  taking  advantage,  as  an  opponent,  of  the  manifest 
false  logic  in  the  above  argument,  we  keep  to  the  points  for 
which  they  are  quoted.  First,  a  woman  does  need  the  high- 
est powers  of  mind  in  her  station.  We  presume  he  meant  to 
be  understood  to  say,  that  in  bringing  up  a  family,  a  woman 
needs  but  very  little  pure  intellect ;  that  the  duties  of  mother, 
wife,  and  the  proper  position  of  a  woman  need  no  great  intel- 
lectual faculties  for  their  perfect  performance.  Now  if  Prof. 
S.  really  believes  any  such  thing,  he  is  not  far  in  advance,  in 
his  notions,  of  the  position  of  woman  of  some  Eastern  na- 
tions, who  confine  their  wives  within  more  circumscribed  lim- 
its than  suit  the  people  of  our  land.  If  we  start  with  the 
position,  that  woman  has  no  independence,  no  personal,  indi- 
vidual responsibilities,  then  such  doctrine  may  do ;  but  if  it 
is  admitted  that  she  has  individual,  personal  duties  to  perform 
for  which  she  alone  is  held  responsible  to  her  Creator ;  if  she 
is  responsible  for  the  management  of  a  family  and  for  the  early 
development  of  the  human  faculties,  then  the  case  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect.  Admitting  this,  and  all  the  powers  ever 
possessed  by  a  human  intellect  can  find  an  ample  field  on 
which  to  exert  themselves.  Indeed  they  may  be  many  times 
multiplied  beyond  anything  usually  manifested,  and  there  will 
be  felt  to  be  a  deficiency  still.  The  world  is  not  cursed  by 
intellectual  cultivation  either  in  males  or  females.  It  is  cursed 
with  the  want  of  it,  especially  in  females.  To  train  the  young 
mind  in  the  right  manner ;  to  apply  the  right  stimulus  at  the 
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right  time,  and  in  the  right  quantity  and  direction ;  to  impose 
the  proper  restraint ;  to  know  when  to  relax  and  when  to 
tighten  the  reins ;  to  seek  the  best  mode,  time,  and  place  to 
impress  the  infant  and  youthful  intellect  with  the  great  truths 
of  revelation  ;  to  choose  out  the  times  and  seasons  for  making 
appeals  for  the  interest  of  the  soul,  and  making  the  story  of 
the  cross  produce  its  legitimate  effect,  and  thousands  of  other 
things,  need  all  the  sagacity  and  intellectual  power  that  ever 
was  bestowed  upon  man.     And  he  who  thinks  differently 
commits  a  sad  mistake.     The  benevolent  affections,  with  a 
moderate  share  of  intellect,  do  much  in  the  absence  of  higher 
intellectual  powers.     All,  or  nearly  all  the  good  in  that  direc- 
tion which  has  been  accomplished,  has  been  done  by  then 
with  very  little  aid.     In  very  early  childhood,  they  may  do 
much ;  but  in  later  years,  they  accomplish  but  little,  and  the 
little  they  accomplish  is  often  uprooted  from  an  after  course. 
How  many  young  men  or  young  women  reverence  the  judg- 
ment of  their  mother  ?     Or  in  times  when  passions  are  strug- 
gling for  mastery,  do  they  yield  to  the  power  of  a  mother's 
will  ?     And  why  ?     Because  the  mother  has  no  power.     She 
is  powerless  in  such  a  conflict.     She  has  not  that  indescriba- 
ble influence,  which  flashes  from  the  eye  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance, which  can  only  be  eliminated  by  a  powerful,  well 
trained  intellect  working  within.     With  this,  she  curbs  the 
restless  elements,  and  hushes  them  to  silence,  which  had  oth- 
erwise carried  their  victims  to  ruin  and  torn  a  mother's  heart 
with  anguish.     We  do  not  say  that  all  the  wisdom  possible  on 
earth,  even  when  joined  to  ardent  piety,  would,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  sufficient  to  guide  every  child  to  God.    We 
do  most  unhesitatingly  say,  however,  that  the  resistance  to  ma- 
ternal authority,  the  lamentable  indifference  on  the  part  of  sons 
and  daughters  to  maternal  counsel,  the  utter  ruin  that  over- 
takes thousands,  are  due  more,  than  to  all  other  causes,  to 
want  of  mental  discipline  on  the  part  of  mothers.     They  haw 
not  had  the  wisdom  nor  power  which  their  pre-eminently  im- 
portant station  demanded.     They  have  entered  on  respoosi- 
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bilities  with  comparatively  little  preparation  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  for  which  almost  an  angel's  powers  were 
needed. 

Prof.  S.  lays  down  the  position,  that  hecause  the  affections 
are  naturally  most  prominent,  therefore  they  ought  to  receive 
the  most  attention  in  education.  This  is  a  non  sequitur. 
We  should  make  the  opposite  inference.  Those  endowments 
which  are  perfect  by  nature,  need  no  cultivation,  and  those 
that  are  latent  should  be  brought  out  by  careful  training.  The 
proportions  in  which  nature  has  bestowed  her  gifts,  we  are 
told,  ought  to  be  maintained  in  education  ;  that  is,  those  most 
perfectly  instinctive  should  receive  the  most  attention.  Act- 
ing on  this  principle,  the  intellectual  powers  ought  to  receive 
no  cultivation  at  all,  either  in  girls  or  boys ;  for  they  are  la- 
tent and  only  developed  by  exercise.  Prof.  S.'s  position  works 
no  good  to  himself  certainly ;  for  if  it  has  any  force  at  all,  it 
is  as  much  against  males  as  females.  There  are  always  more 
or  less  manifestations  of  mind  in  children  from  the  very  condi- 
tion of  their  existence,  but  no  more  in  boys  than  in  girls,  and 
that  fact  is  fatal  to  the  Professor's  position. 

He  adduces  two  examples  to  prove  the  general  principle 
with  which  he  set  out.  These  are  Miss  Margaret  Puller  and 
Miss  Martineau.  He  could  not  have  chosen  two  more  unfor- 
tunate examples  to  sustain  the  evil  effects  of  high  mental  cul- 
ture. If  there  were  ever  two  individuals  that  stood  as  strik- 
ing examples  of  improper  mental  training,  they  are  the  indi- 
viduals. They  were  treated  as  reservoirs  into  which  every 
sort  of  element  was  poured  without  stint  or  measure,  and  the 
result  was  just  what  might  be  expected.  In  the  effervescence 
of  so  heterogeneous  a  mass,  there  was  a  perfect  tumult,  send- 
ing to  the  surface  froth  and  foam,  suitable  for  no  condition  of 
human  beings.  And  they  are  just  what  Prof.  S.'s  system 
would  produce,  for  they  were  treated,  as  he  directs,  as  receiv- 
ers not  as  producers. 

When  Prof.  S.  speaks  of  the  intellectual  powers  being  sub- 
servient to  the  affections,  (as  on  page  258)  we  do  not  know  what 
he  means.     The  utmost  we  can  gather  ffom  it  is,  that  there 
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is  a  sort  of  metaphysical  punch,  made  up  of  intellect  and  af- 
fections ;  only  for  the  misfortune  of  our  comparison,  he  says, 
the  intellect  is  dry,  and  the  sweets  of  the  affections  should 
predominate  over  the  acidity  of  the  intellect.  Now  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  such  characteristics,  distinguishing  the 
writings  of  women,  only  so  far  as  they  are  the  result  of  alto- 
gether different  circumstances.  When  a  woman  writes,  she 
writes  as  her  intellect  enables  her.  The  affections  are  a  con- 
stant quantity,  or  nearly  so,  and  her  productions  will  be  more 
or  less  valuable,  as  they  are  the  result  of  greater  or  less  intel- 
lectual power.  Affections  never  penned  a  sentence  or  uttered 
a  truth,  and  they  never  will.  All  that  is  valuable  in  writing 
or  instruction  must  be  the  result  of  intellect,  and  that  alone. 
The  affections  may  give  a  tone  or  direction  to  it ;  but  just  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  intellect  will  be  the  value,  in  any 
point  of  view,  of  the  production.  With  no  intellect  the  affec- 
tions would  never  move  the  tongue ;  they  could  never  frame 
a  sentence,  and  in  proportion  to  the  intellect  will  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  affections  become  powerful  for  good. 

To  give  the  affections  any  exhibition  in  writing  requires 
cultivated  intellect.     The  basis  of  all  must  be  mind.     The 
hues  may  be  imparted  by  extraneous  circumstances,  as  the 
mind  itself  may  determine.     But  to  talk  of  the  productions  of 
females  being  the  "  blended  result  of  the  intellect  and  affec- 
tions," is  uniting  causes  that  have  no  possible  relation  in  pro- 
ducing a  common  result.     We  might,  with  more  propriety, 
say  that  the  steam  and  the  helm  sent  the  steamship  across  tbe 
ocean,  placing  the  helm  as  a  part  of  the  power  of  propulsion. 
The  steam  drives  the  vessel  and  produces  the  result,  the  helm 
is  held  by  another  power,  but  in  the  mind,  it  is  not  only  the 
power,  that  drives,  but  it  judges  of  the  controlling  agent  it 
will  allow  to  act  upon  it,  and  impress  upon  it  its  direction. 

Prof.  S.  says,  "  If  the  instances  referred  to,  of  an  excessive 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  are  extreme  cases  of  the  operation 
of  a  general  principle,  they  serve  well  to  indicate  the  general 
effect  of  the  principle,  and  its  entire  unsoundness.  Thef 
show,  that  the  system  of  education  applicable  to  the  male 
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mind,  and  which  looks  chiefly  to  the  development  and  discip- 
line of  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  unsuited  to  females."  Now- 
allowing  all  that  Prof.  S.  demands,  no  such  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  cases  of  Misses  Fuller  and  Martineau,  un- 
less they  are  shown  to  be  the  only  really  intellectually  culti- 
vated women  known.  They  should  be  regarded  rather  as  ex- 
ceptions, than  as  the  general  result  of  any  system.  For  if  a 
system  operating  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  millions,  only 
produces  two  as  the  legitimate  result  of  its  operation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  system  to  be  feared  from  its  appropriate  working, 
but  only  by  its  exceptions,  and  them  Prof.  S.  approves.  All 
that  this  flourish  of  logic  gains  to  his  position,  he  is  certain- 
ly entitled  to. 

Now  for  the  system  by  which  these  affections  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing question,  which  the  Professor  calls  "  the  true  question," 
and  is  this,  "  What  course  is  best  calculated  to  secure  a  right 
development  of  all  the  affections  proper  to  woman  ?"  He 
says  in  explanation,  "  that  this  necessarily  involves  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect,  as  far  as  such  cultivation  may  conduce 
to  this  result,  which  is  its  legitimate  extent  and  object.  The 
above  may  mean  much,  or  it  may  mean  nothing  at  all.  If  it 
mean  that  so  much  intellect  is  required,  and  so  much  only  as 
is  requisite  to  develope  the  affections,  then  it  means  nothing 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  This  is  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  language ;  it  requires  no  cultivation  of  intellect  to  devel- 
ope the  affections,  enough  will  be  spontaneously  produced ; 
(hey  are  stamped  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  and  need 
but  the  appropriate  objects  to  call  them  forth  as  powerfully  in 
the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  as  in  the  most  carefully  educa- 
ted. But,  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  denies  his  interrogatory, 
statement  and  explanation,  and  says  that  to  bring  out  the  af- 
fections rightly  they  "  require  intellect,  and  cultivated  intel- 
lect." This  is  good,  and  it  throws  to  the  winds  all  his  fine 
spun  theory.  The  highest  powers  of  intellect  are  required  to 
carry  out  rightly  the  promptings  of  the  affections.  It  needs 
the  closest  training,  the  most  refined  analysis,  the  keenest  per- 
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ceptions,  the  highest  development  of  strength  and  power  never 
to  waver  and  ever  to  conquer. 

" In  determining  this  question,"  says  the  Prof,  "the  first 
remark  is,  that  the  home  circle  is  God's  own  appointed  school 
for  females."  Prof.  S.  has  perhaps  a  much  deeper  insight  into 
the  intentions  of  Deity,  than  other  people,  or  such  an  assertion 
ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  attempt  at  proof. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing ;  he  asserts  as  true,  in  many  cases, 
in  this  article,  things  about  which  he  can  affirm  nothing,  and 
decides  with  the  most  positive  certainty  in  other  cases,  poiGts 
that  have  been  discussed  by  the  ablest  in  past  time. 

Now,  how  does  Prof.  S.  know  that  God  intended  the  home 
circle  any  more  for  the  scene  of  education  of  the   powers  of 
the  female  than  of  the  male  ?     It  is  the  proper  school  for  both, 
in  early  childhood  and  youth,  and  no  more  for  one  than  the 
other.     The  best  affections  of  men  are  as  much  centered  in 
the  home  circle  as  those  of  women.     Woman,  it  is  true,  by 
her  intellect,  devises  and  arranges  the  condition  of  its  loveliness 
and  attractions,  and  when  thus  devised  and  arranged,  both  en- 
joy it  together.     If  the  home  is  such  as  to  afford  the  proper 
mental  training,  be  it  so.     Let  the  daughters  be  trained  at 
home.     But  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand,  that  is  so,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  never  can  be  so.     Prof.  S. 
need  not  have  written  his  article,  laying  out  a  new  field  of 
effort.     His  field  is  already  open  and  cultivated.     What  does 
he  ask  more  than  is  already  done  ?     All  our  females  are  not 
blessed,  or  he  thinks,  half  cursed,  with  the  privileges  of  col- 
leges.    They  are  trained  at  home,  and  with  intellect  enough 
for  the  full  development  of  all  the  affections,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances demand.     Thousands  of  such  females  are  scattered 
all  over  the  land,  and  form  the  great  masss  of  the  people. 
Not  one  in  fifty  ever  recites  a  lesson  in  a  college,  much  less 
gains  any  intellectual  power.     Will  Prof.  S.  tell  us  that  the 
intellect  is  not  enough  cultivated  in  these  cases  ?     Then  he 
gives  up  the  whole  ground,  and  his  "  Theory  of  Female  Ed- 
ucation," vanishes  into  thin  air.     But  he  tells  us,  perhaps,  his 
conditions  are  not  complied  with,  as^to  a  "  rightly  regulated 
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family  circle ;"  that  "  there  exists  among  all  the  parties  right 
mutual  respect,  confidence  and  love."  We  admit  it,  and  there 
never  will  be  such  a  state  of  things  in  general,  until  religion 
and  proper  intellectual  training  produce  it. 

Prof.  S.  draws  a  picture  sad  enough,  and  in  some  of  its  de- 
lineations too  true  ;  but  he  ascribes  it  entirely  to  the  wrong 
cause.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  public  education, 
"  Some  of  the  effects  are  a  mortifying  ignorance  of  the  actual 
duties  incumbent  upon  them  in  domestic  life,  and  of  the  modes 
of  their  performance ;  a  want  of  a  warm,  affectionate  devo- 
tion to  home  frieuds ;  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  home  ;  a  dis- 
position to  rove  in  search  of  amusement  and  occupation ;  a 
desire  to  mingle  with  the  external  world  incompatible  with 
domestic  ties  and  obligations,  and  a  general  unfitness  for  the 
quiet,  retirement  and  sober  responsibilities  of  their  own  proper 
sphere  of  action."  Docs  Prof.  S.  suppose  that  these  are  the 
results  of  intellectual  training  ?  No,  he  cannot  suppose  it. 
They  are  the  most  glaring  testimonies  against  any  proper 
training  at  all.  We  confess  too,  that  many  of  our  female 
schools  foster  such  lamentable  exhibitions  of  human  deprav- 
ity ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  particular  institutions  and  their  de- 
parture from  thorough  and  severe  mental  training,  that  leads 
to  these  disastrous  results.  A  mind  properly  balanced  and 
properly  furnished  with  all  that  a  thoVough  education  implies, 
would  never  answer  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Prof.  S.  Far 
from  it.  True  learning,  and  enough  of  it,  is  ever  humble. 
It  is  the  smatterer,  whose  mouth  is  ever  open,  and  the  empty 
mind,  that  must  wander  from  home  because  there  is  not 
enough  of  interest  there ;  and  she  must  be  involved  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  that  cannot  find  about  her  family  a  field 
for  the  noblest  exercise  of  all  her  powers.  We  hold  it  to  be 
utterly  impossible  for  a  well  trained  and  well  furnished  mind, 
with  the  heart  under  the  control  of  Christianity,  not  to  be  un- 
der all  circumstances,  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  female 
character;  and  the  more  powerful  her  intellect,  the  less  of 
anything  styled  masculine  will  there  appear  in  her  conduct. 

Yol.  vii.— 23 
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Even  men,  with  the  best  trained  minds  and  the  most  power- 
ful intellects,  are  more  often  than  other  men,  childlike  in  their 
familiar  intercourse.  The  more  we  are  like  our  Saviour  in 
knowledge,  so  shall  we  be  like  him  in  humility.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  attack  Prof.  S.'s  mode  of  teaching.  It  is  open  to 
much  comment,  but  we  let  it  pass,  and  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  advantages  of  public  and  private  teaching. 

i(  The  reasons."  he  says,  "  which  make  public  schools  bet- 
ter for  males,  than  private  schools,  are  chiefly  these : — First, 
they  are  more  favorable  to  emulation,  and  consequently  secure 
more  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  ambition.  Second,  they 
bring  the  mind  more  in  contact  with  the  outward  world  and 
consequently  are  more  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  as  is  in  demand  in  public  life,  and  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  principles,  that  are  brought  into  exercise  in  its  com- 
mon affairs.  But  neither  of  these  reasons  apply  to  females/' 
The  reasons  assigned  above,  are  minor  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools.  There  are  two  reasons  vastly 
more  prominent  than  those  adduced.  First,  the  resources  that 
can  be  commanded  to  supply  for  a  public  school  all  the  means 
of  instruction,  such  as  apparatus,  libraries  and  cabinets,  cannot 
"be  afforded  by  small  private  institutions  or  families.  Second, 
a  division  of  labor,  by  having  a  greater  number  of  teachers, 
so  that  each  may  devot'e  his  time  to  the  high  cultivation  of 
his  particular  department,  and  give  his  pupils  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  which  he  could  not  do,  through  a  great  many  subjects. 
Does  Prof.  S.  condemn  all  emulation  in  females  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  wrong  in  a  desire  for  a  high  degree  of  excellence? 
Is  it  unfeminine  in  them  to  aim  to  equal  or  even  surpass  their 
associates  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  in  the  perfect 
performance  of  appropriate  duties?  We  think  not.  The  Bi- 
ble, nature,  common  sense,  give  no  indication  that  it  is  wrong. 
But  placing  it  on  any  ground,  the  Prof,  pleases,  will  it  destroy 
emulation  by  banishing  it  from  our  schools.  We  must  take 
human  nature  as  it  is  and  not  as  we  might  wish  it  to  be. 

Prof.  S.  would  make  us  believe  that  the  human  heart,  espe- 
cially that  of  females,  is  a  very  simple  machine,  that  needed 
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but  little  skill  to  manage  and  control,  and  that  nearly  all  the 
evils  found  in  female  society,  originate  in  public  education. 
No  one  yet  ever  possessed  skill  enough  to  control  a  child's 
heart,  and  in  the  family  circle  the  worst  passions  are  genera- 
ted, in  many  cases  even  worse  than  would  be  from  home.  It 
does  not  require  numbers  to  develope  the  worst  passions  of 
the  human  soul.  A  single  companion  may  be  the  witness  of 
all  the  depravity  that  ever  is  developed  within  the  bounds  of 
decent  society,  this  too  within  the  precincts  of  home.  While 
numbers  may  vitiate  by  the  force  of  example,  yet  they  may 
control  for  good  by  the  same  impulse.  It  often  happens  that 
parental  control  avails  little,  yet  the  healthful  current  of  num- 
bers bears  the  victim  of  evil  passions  on  its  quiet  waters.  We 
by  no  means  underrate  the  difficulties  of  public  schools,  but 
they  are  not  of  a  character  belonging  to  the  category  of  Prof. 
S.,  and  their  benefits,  attainable  by  proper  management,  vastly 
overbalance  their  necessary  evils.  Prof.  S.  says,  "  the  prac- 
tical distance  at  which  parents  keep  themselves  from  their  off- 
spring, in  all  that  pertains  to  their  suitable  management  and 
training,  is  a  great  defect ;  in  fact  the  true,  original  source  of 
most  of  the  existing  evils  of  society."  This  is  true.  But  it 
certainly  cannot  be  charged  to  the  account  of  public  schools. 
It  is  the  individual  fault  of  parents,  and  ever  has  been  such, 
and  we  lament  it  as  much  as  Prof.  S.  can.  It  is  the  crying 
sin  of  the  age.  But  why  should  he  attempt  to  weaken  the 
only  force  that  can  counteract  this  neglect  of  parents  ?  It  is 
the  great  curse  of  our  land,  that  parents  and  guardians  of 
youth  take  so  little  interest  in  all  the  doings  of  the  young  ;  in 
their  diversions  and  sports,  as  well  as  in  all  the  weightier  mat- 
ters that  demand  their  time  and  attention.  We  erect  colleges 
and  churches  and  schoolhouses  and  gather  the  appropriate 
means  around  these  establishments,  but  leave  to  unguided 
youth  all  their  diversions,  any  farther  than  to  forbid  some  and 
perhaps  allow  others.  Some,  perhaps,  deny  the  propriety  of 
having  any  diversions  at  all.  To  such  we  have  only  to  say, 
they  excessively  misjudge  the  very  first  principles  of  the  hu- 
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man  constitution ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that 
topic. 

The  following  assertion  shows  Prof.  S.  to  be  entirely  at 
fault  as  to  the  practical  working  of  fhe  system  he  is  discuss- 
ing.    "  All  public  exhibitions  should  be  discarded  as  tending 
to  extinguish  right  modesty  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  tend- 
ing to  cherish  a  love  of  display  and  public  admiration,  forever 
unfitting  for  the  calm  retirements  and  sober  duties  of  home." 
This,  we  are  sure,  is  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  study;  for 
his  experience  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  many,  who 
have  watched  at  this  very  point  and  could  detect  no  such  re- 
sult.    It  has  ever  been  the  cry  of  theorists  and  lazy  teachers. 
The  system  of  public  examinations,  especially  when  conduc- 
ted by  conscientious  teachers,  has  the  very  opposite  effect. 
Its  results  are  all  desirable.     The  only  one  that  has  any  rea- 
son to  object  to  them,  is  the  teacher.     The  practical  working 
is  the  following.     Let  a  bold,  brazen  faced  girl,  and  such  do 
come  from  the  bosom  of  families,  enter  a  properly  conducted 
institution.     She  is  not  likely,  with  such  feelings  and  tempers 
as  she  possesses,  to  be  at  once  a  good  scholar.     She  falls,  of 
course,  under  appropriate  discipline,  and   when  examination 
comes,  if  rightly  conducted,  she  finds  a  position  where  brass 
will  not  answer,  and  nothing  but  the  pure  gold,  acquired  by 
patient  labor,  will  sustain  her.     She  learns  a  lesson  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  an  humble,  quiet  and  patient  spirit  receives 
rewards  which  blustering  and  boldness  can  never  claim.     Take 
one  of  an  opposite  character,  whose  sensibilities  respond  to 
the  slightest  touch  and  who  shrinks  instinctively  from  all  pub- 
lic gaze,  and  when  confidence  in  her  owu  powers  are  nearly 
or  quite  at  zero.     Let  her  come,  with  her  shrinking  disposi- 
tion, but  with  resolves,  which  such  usually  come  with,  to  do 
her  best,  and  she  sees  very  soon,  that  she  has  more  of  power 
than  she  anticipated,  and  when   brought  with  her  associates 
to  the  true  test  of  the  acquirements  of  the  session,  she  gains 
confidence  by  the  position  which  industry  has  gained  her. 
She  too  has  learned  a  lesson.     She  has  learned  that  she  has 
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powers  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  and  that  she  stands 
an  equal  with  those  whom  she  thought  more  fortunate.  We 
know  of  nothing,  in  all  our  experience,  that  has  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  checking  the  natural  boldness  and  forwardness 
of  some  and  encouraging  the  timidity  of  others  to  confidence 
and  self  respect.  If  Prof.  S.  alludes  to  any  other  public  ex- 
hibitions, we  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  premises.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  examination,  however,  itself,  as  the  antecedent 
scenes,  that  produce  the  effects  of  any  character,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be.  Its  influence  is  working  silently  all  the 
time.  To  suppose  that  the  mere  answering  a  few  questions 
in  the  presence  of  her  friends,  once  a  year,  for  four  or  five 
years,  in  a  life,  was  to  be  productive  either  of  good  or  evil,  is 
assigning  a  result  to  a  perfectly  inadequate  cause.  It  is  barely 
the  crowning  scene  of  a  long  struggle.  Prof.  S.  would  ban- 
ish from  our  institutions  all  emulation  and  exclude  all  public 
exhibitions  from  all  our  female  institutions,  and  by  doing  so, 
he  would  just  as  effectually  exclude  from  the  majority  of  the 
pupils,  all  mental  culture,  and  all  useful  knowledge.  To  ex- 
pect to  get  proper  industry  and  application  from  most  children 
and  youth  without  extraneous  stimulus,  is  just  as  futile  as  it  is 
to  expect  that  vegetation  will  grow  and  produce  fruit  with- 
out a  proper  temperature.  And  Prof.  S.'s  exclusion  of  all 
stimulus,  from  the  fear  of  the  evils  is  about  as  wise  as  it 
would  be  for  the  engineer  to  put  water  in  his  boiler  and  fuel 
in  the  furnace,  and  then  fear  to  apply  fire,  lest  the  boiler 
should  burst.  From  ignorance  and  carelessness  the  boiler 
may  burst,  and  do  much  evil,  but  by  proper  guidance  and  care 
great  good  may  be  accomplished.  So  in  education  ;  ignorance 
and  bad  management  may  do  much  injury  both  to  males  and 
females,  and  as  much  to  the  one  as  the  other ;  but  by  unre- 
mitting care  and  effort,  wisely  directed,  the  strongest  stimuli 
may  be  applied,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  immense 
benefit. 

"  In  the  course  of  intellectual  training  pursued  in  these 
schools,  there  should  be  no  effort  made  to  secure  a  protracted 
mental  application.     That  system  of  thorough  investigation, 
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of  patient,, laborious  intellectual  toil,  properly  sought  to  be  in- 
stilled, in  male  institutions,  ought  to  be  discarded  as  wholly 
inapplicable  and  unsuited  to  female  minds.  The  physical  or- 
ganization, the  intellectual  structure,  the  whole  framework  of 
woman,  are  too  delicate,  too  strictly  feminine,  to  bear  such  a 
system.  The  studies  of  a  purely  abstract  character,  such  as 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  pure  metaphysics, 
are  not  appropriate  to  a  course  of  female  education.  They 
are  inappropriate,  he  says,  for  the  reason,  that  God  has  so  en- 
dowed her,  that  they  could  have  no  place  in  her  sphere  of  ac- 
tion." p.  267.  Did  time  and  space  permit,  we  should  like  to 
reply  to  these  wonderful  speculations,  in  detail ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary. We  shall  not  occupy  the  spaco  in  this  journal,  in 
expanding  an  argument  in  refutation  of  them. 

li  There  should  be  no  effort  made  for  severe  mental  applica- 
tion."    It  would  be  a  rich  treat  to  enter  a  female  school  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Prof.  S.  did  we  not  know  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  system  carried  out,  must  be  melancholy. 
Emulation  discouraged,  all  public  exhibitions  banished,  and 
consequently  their  continued  influence,  and  severe  study  un- 
popular with  the  officer,  it  would  be  amusing  to  look  in  upon 
such  an  institution  in  full  operation.     We  could  sketch  the 
picture,  but  it  would  be  of  no  avail.     With  no  operative  in- 
centive on  nine  tenths  for  study,  and  with  all  the  natural  and 
acquired  propensities  for  trifling  and  idleness,  who  does  not 
see  at  once,  that  such  an  institution  must  be  the  hot  bed  of 
unmitigated  evil.     To  talk  of  acquiring  any  mental  discipline 
on  such  principles,  with  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  children 
and  youth,  as  they  are  found   to  be  in  fact,  is  monstrous. 
There  are  institutions  in  our  land  conducted  on  nearly  Prof. 
S.'s  plan,  and  we  have  known  the  finest  minds  come  out  from 
them,  not  only  not  benefitted,  but  with  habits  of  listless  inac- 
tivity exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome.     If  a  race  of  useless, 
inefficient  women  are  needed,  Prof.  S.'s  plan  will  most  effec- 
tually produce  them.     But  if  mothers,  that  can  stamp  a  char- 
acter of  goodness  and  greatness  on  her  own  children,  and 
carry  on,  in  her  silent  and  unobtrusive  efforts,  plans  for  the 
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proper  rearing  of  all  around  her,  are  desired,  then  give  her  in- 
tellectual power.  By  this,  she  will  devise  means  and  adopt 
and  use  them,  so  that  God's  kingdom  shall  be  advauced  where- 
ever  her  lot  may  be  cast.  Her  piety  and  her  affections  shall 
become  powerful  for  good,  when  she  has  the  wisdom  to  make 
them  effective.  We  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  claiming 
for  learning  any  power  to  make  the  humau  heart  any  better. 
Far  from  it.  God's  word  ajid  spirit  are  the  only  efficient 
means  for  this.  But  God's  word  should  be  a  prominent  text 
book,  at  all  times,  through  the  course  of  mental  training.  Its 
voice  should  be  heard,  daily,  by  every  ear,  and  its  sacred 
pages  should  present  subjects  for  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
best  mental  powers.  Let  there  be  no  time,  when  the  great 
questions  arising  out  of  God's  revelation  of  his  will  to  man 
are  not  before  the  pupil.  A  set  lesson  ever  before  the  mind 
on  the  great  subject  of  our  relations  to  our  God  and  to  one 
another. 

"  Her  mind,"  that  is  the  female  mind,  says  Prof.  S.  "  im- 
proves not  by  origination,  but  by  receiving ;  not  by  its  own 
spontaneous  action,  but  by  being  acted  upon.  The  education 
of  the  two  sexes,  therefore,  proceeds  upon  two  distinct  and 
somewhat  opposite  principles." 

If  there  was  ever  put  forth  a  more  astounding  dogma  with- 
out the  very  slightest  shadow  of  reason  in  it,  it  has  not  been 
our  fortune  to, meet  with  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  replying  to 
such  a  position.  It  is  asserted,  that  a  power  or  faculty  is  im- 
proved, not  by  its  own  action,  but  by  the  action  of  some  other 
power.  That  is,  my  hand  may  acquire  skill  by  the  action  of 
some  other  hand  than  mine  ;  that  the  muscles  may  be  expan- 
ded and  invigorated  by  seeing  others  exercise.  If  these  posi- 
tions  are  absurd,  much  more  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  my 
mind  can  be  impressed  by  the  action  of  another,  or  by  any 
mode  but  its  own  individual  action.  Prof.  S.  is  led  into  this 
absurdity  by  the  utter  falsity  of  the  position  with  which  he 
started,  viz.  that  there  is  a  specific  difference  in  the  female 
mind  from  that  of  the  other  sex ;  for  which  position  there  is 
no  indication  in  nature,  revelation  or  common  sense  that  we 
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can  find.  The  female  mind  "  improves  by  receiving,"  as  abo?e 
quoted.  This  certainly  is  a  new  idea.  The  body,  of  course, 
improves  by  receiving  food,  and  not  by  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. We  could  conceive  how  a  material,  inanimate  body 
might  be  altered  in  properties,  increased  or  diminished  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  independently  of  its  own  agency,  although  pro- 
bably this  never  occurs.  But  how  a  mind  can  be,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  affected  without  the  positive  and  spontaneous 
action  of  its  own  powers,  we  cannot  conceive.  Prof.  S.  is  in 
direct  antagonism  with  the  very  plainest  axioms  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  in  carrying  out  his  "  Theory  of  Female  Ed- 
ucation," he  will  be  obliged  to  remodel,  at  the  same  time,  our 
systems  of  metaphysics,  and  write  a  pair  of  treatises;  one 
suited  to  the  male  and  the  other  to  the  female  mind.  We 
shall,  in  all  patience,  await  their  production. 

"  The  kind  of  knowledge  sought  to  be  imparted  in  these 
higher  schools,  ought  to  be  such  as  have  distinct  reference  to 
her  peculiar  nature  and  destined  sphere  of  life."  p.  272.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  sentiment  of  the  above  quotation. 
It  includes  our  opinion  exactly.  In  its  application,  however, 
our  views  are  not,  at  all,  in  coincidence  with  those  of  Prof. 
S.  He  would  exclude  all  severe  study;  we  deem  it  abso- 
lutely essential.  He  would  exclude  mathematics ;  we  would 
urge  their  study.  We  would  require  severe  study  and  math- 
ematics too,  because  the  nature  and  destined  sphere  of  ac- 
tion of  woman  demands  them. 

We  are  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  course  of 
study  should  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  wants  of 
the  female  mind,  and  from  many  years  experience,  we  have 

no  doubt  on  the  subject.     If  there  is  one  point,  that  is,  in  our 

» 

own  mind,  established  beyond  all  question,  and  by  the  most 
rigid  induction  from  innumerable  facts,  it  is  as  to  the  course 
of  study  for  females.  We  don't  feel  called  upon  to  occupy 
the  pages  of  this  journal  in  setting  forth  a  system  of  study. 
All  that  is  demanded^?  the  point  in  regard  to  mathematics, 
the  others  are  comparatively  indifferent.  And  first,  an  early 
training  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  to  be  succeeded,  at  as 
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early  a  day  as  time  and  advancement  will  permit,  with  a  tho- 
rough knowledge,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  whole 
subject.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  course,  to  commence  alge- 
bra, and  this  to  be  succeeded  by  geometry,  plane  trigonometry, 
and  the  elements  of  spherical  trigonometry  aud  conic  sections, 
and  then  to  be  completed  at  as  early  a  stage  of  the  course  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  followed  by  mathematical  as- 
tronomy. We  do  not  propose  these  studies,  because  we  ex- 
pect a  lady  to  have  any  more  use  for  conic  sections  than  a  doc- 
tor or  lawyer  has,  but  we  recommend  it  for  the  attainment  of 
intellectual  power.  Our  universal  experience  has  been,  that, 
let  a  scholar  perfectly  master  the  elements  of  mathematics 
and  she  will  invariably  make  vastly  more  rapid  progress  in  all 
other  pursuits.  In  conversing  with  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  females  in  the  United  States,  some  years 
ago,  he  said,  if  we  take  two  girls  of  the  same  capacity  and 
put  them  at  the  same  studies,  with  the  exception  of  mathe- 
matics, and  let  one  study  mathematics  one  fourth  of  the  day 
and  the  other  study  the  studies,  in  common,  all  the  time ;  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  the  one  who  has  spent  one  fourth  of  her 
time  on  mathematics  would  be  further  advanced  in  the  com- 
mon studies  on  which  she  had  spent  only  three  fourths  of  her 
time,  than  the  one  who  had  studied  them  all  the  time.  Prof. 
S.  would  never  come  to  such  a  conclusion  in  his  study,  but  we 
venture  that  any  intelligent  teacher,  who  has  seen  cases  in 
point,  will  bear  testimony  to  its  truth  in  practice.  The  use 
of  mathematics  in  giving  intellectual  power  is  beyond  all 
question.  We  have  seen  numberless  examples,  of  young 
girls  enter  school,  that  could  not  comprehend  the  simplest 
proposition,  but  by  some  months  application  to  mathematics, 
could  grasp  any  subject  presented  with  the  greatest  facility; 
while  we  have  seen  others,  whose  parents  did  not  wish  them 
to  study  mathematics,  or  wished  no  hard  study  at  all,  who 
would  never  learn  any  thing  as  they  ought.  Mathematics  are, 
at  the  same  time,  the  test  and  stimulant  of  intellectual  power. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all,  who  are  put  on  a  course  of 
mathematics  derive  profit  from  it.     It  is  with  that  as  with 
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every  thing  else.  Some  will  pass  through  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  for  improvement,  male  and  female,  and  yet  re- 
ceive none.  We  have  been  connected  with  classes  of  both 
sexes  in  colleges,  as  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  we  have 
found  as  great  a  part  of  the  females  benefitted  as  of  the  males. 
With  equal  preparation,  they  grasp  them  as  readily  and  com- 
prehend their  application  as  perfectly.  The  idea,  that  this 
mere  elementary  course  of  mathematics,  can  produce  any  ef- 
fect on  the  affections,  or  any  female  peculiarities,  other  than 
to  control  them  for  good,  does  not  demand  a  reply.  We  do 
not  aim  at  making  any  of  them  mathematicians,  and  they 
never  become  such.  It  is  as  a  knowledge  of  relations  on 
which  the  great  laws  of  nature  are  founded,  and  which  every 
rational  being  should  learn  and  may  learn  with  profit. 

The  scheme  of  Prof.  S.,  no  doubt,  will  be  popular  with 
lazy  pupils  and  indolent  teachers,.but  with  all  others,  it  will 
be  valued  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  may  do  some  evil,  but  can  do 
no  good.  We  might  notice  many  other  positions  of  Prof.  S. 
but  we  deem  it  uncalled  for.  It  was  with  no  spirit  of  fault 
finding  that  we  took  up  our  pen  in  review  of  Prof.  S.'s  posi- 
tions. It  was  because  duty  demanded  it.  We  believe  the  ar- 
ticle radically  wrong  and  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  if  any 
favorable  estimate  is  placed  upon  it.  It  is  for  those  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  that  we  have  written.  We  desire 
no  controversy.  We  desire  to  gain  no  laurels  in  such  a  course. 
Our  time  and  attention  are  in  other  pursuits,  and  it  was  with 
much  hesitation,  that  we  have  written,  what  we  have.  Those 
interested  can  make  their  own  decision.  We  have  thrown  the 
first  stone  and  if  our  pebble  does  not  topple  over  Prof.  S.'s 
"  Theory  of  Female  Education,"  from  the  unstable  equilib- 
rium in  which  he  has  placed  it,  we  leave  it  to  be  demolished 
by  others,  with  heavier  masses.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he 
will  lie  quietly  where  simple  truth  places  him,  and  labor  here- 
after in  a  more  promising  field,  and  in  one  about  which,  he 
entertains  more  substantial  opinions; 
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ART.  III. 

THE  CJESARS.* 


By  Geo.  Frederick  Holmer,  Esq.,  Burke's  Garden,  Va. 

1  The  Caesars !'  It  is  a  lofty  theme,  presenting  almost 
equal  temptations  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  to  the 
assiduous  researches  of  the  historian.  The  chronicle  of  im- 
perial domination  in  Rome  is  fall  of  those  alternations  of  daz- 
zling success  and  overwhelming  failure  which  most  captivate 
the  popular  fancy  and  minister  most  brilliantly  to  the  charms 
of  poetry.  But  the  same  annals  are  also  replete  with  those 
events  of  lasting  influence,  with  those  profound  political  les- 
sous,  and  often  with  those  strange  political  anomalies,  which 
excite  the  greatest  interest,  and  best  reward  zeal  in  the  philo- 
sophic student  of  the  past.  The  startling  contrasts  of  want 
and  profusion,  of  penury  and  splendor,  of  pusillanimity  and 
heroism,  of  degradation  and  greatness,  keep  our  liveliest  sym- 
pathies ever  on  the  wing,  while  the  gilded  pathway  of  national 
decline  rivets  our  attentive  regards  to  the  sinking  agonies  of 
the  mightiest  of  empires.  The  vicissitudes  of  individual  for- 
tunes are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  apparent  oscilla- 
tions of  the  destiny  of  the  world,  that  the  grandest  and  sad- 
dest scene  in  universal  history  is  blended  into  one  accord  with 
the  fitful  story  of  successive  princes.  Thus  we  have  the  bold 
outlines  and  compass  of  a  cartoon  combined,  with  the  dis- 
tinctness, the  perspicuity,  the  minute  detail  of  a  cabinet  pic- 
ture. Each  loses  itself  so  completely  in  the  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  biography  of  the  monarch  is 
amplified  into  the  colossal  image  of  the  state,  or  the  history 
of  the  empire  dwarfed  to  the  proportions  of  the  sovereign. 

♦The  Caesars.  By  Thomas  DeQuincey,  Author  of  *  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater/  &c,  &e.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 
MDCCCLI. 
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In  truth,  they  are  both  identical :  each  communicates  to  the 
other  a  portion  of  its  own  more  special  interest ;  and  the  im- 
pression produced,  and  which  ought  to  be  produced,  by  the 
study  of  this  important  period  of  history,  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  entire  nr.ity  of  the  grand  subject  throughout  all  the 
diversity  or  dissimilarity  of  its  component  parts.  Hence  it 
happens  that  poet,  and  historian,  and  philosopher  may  proceed 
harmoniously  together  through  all  the  mazes  of  the  iraperkkl 
history  of  Rome ;  borrowing  from  each  other  at  every  fttfep 
mutual  counsel  and  mutual  assistance.  Hence,  too,  it  is  that 
the  erratic  genius  of  Deduincey  has  succeeded  iti  composing 
*  such  a  sparkling  narrative,  by  uniting  into  the  stream  of  light 
which  he  pours  over  his  subject,  the  separate  rays  of  poesy, 
history,  and  philosophy.  They  are  mingled,  however,  in  very 
unequal  and  undue  proportions. 

*  The  Caesars!'  It  is,  indeed,  a  tempting  subject.  How 
strange  and  paradoxical  the  diverse  phases  of  their  position! 
Throned  in  the  unapproachable  isolation  of  universal  and  un- 
restricted dominion,  they  were  thrown  into  daily  contact  with 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  preserved  in  their  habitual  inter- 
course, in  private  and  public  life,  much  of  the  social  equality 
which  had  characterized  the  best  ages  of  the  republic.  Wield- 
ing the  whole  power  of  the  armies,  and  regulating  all  the 
functions  of  the  immense  government,  by  the  autocracy  of 
their  individual  will,  they  yet  offered  an  easy  victim  to  the 
dagger  of  the  most  obscure  assassin,  and  were  dependent  for 
life,  as  for  rule,  upon  the  merest  caprices  of  fate  and  the  most 
trivial  accidents  of  fortune!  Self-prompted  and  self-sustained 
in  their  virtues  as  in  their  vices,  they  held  their  perilous  emi- 
nence without  any  prospect  of  permanent  success  but  in  their 
own  resolution;  without  any  shelter  against  misfortune  but  in 
the  resources  and  determinations  of  their  own  minds.  A  sin- 
cere friend  was  a  luxury  almost  denied  to  them  by  their  giddy 
elevation,  which  converted  all  the  satellites  of  the  monarch 
into  jealous  and  malignant  flatterers.  A  party  on  which  they 
might  throw  themselves  for  protection,  and  with  which  they 
might  recommence  the  struggle,  was  unknown  to  them  in  the 
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nomentary  vacillation  of  fortune.     All  fled  from  the  side  of 
;he  tottering  emperor;  all  hurried  to  sing  paeans  of  praise, 
md  to  repeat  fulsome  adulations  to  the  prospective  successor. 
The  mutilated  fragments  of  the  former  idol  were  the  earliest 
sacrifices  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  new  demi-god.     Every 
moment  of  imperial  existence  was  equally  staked  upon  a  sin- 
gle cast  of  the  dice  ;  the  odds  were  terribly  against  the  princes, 
and  yet  their  sole  tenure  of  power  was  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  triumphing  at  all  times  over  the  long  array  of  ad- 
verse chances,  and  prolonging  through,  each  succeeding  day, 
the  struggle  and  the  victory  of  yesterday.     Their  race  was 
always  against  the  field,  and  required  to  be  incessantly  main- 
tained.    No  wonder  that  most  of  them  played  their  adventu- 
rous game  with  loaded  dice,  and  eked  out  by  force  and  fraud, 
violence  and  deception,  the  hazardous  chances  of  their  fate. 
No  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  Roman  Caesars  were  such 
monsters  of  infamy,  iniquity,  and  tyranny,  as  humanity  shud- 
ders to  contemplate.     The  just  surprise  is  occasioned  by  find- 
ing a  Titus,  a  Trajan,  or  the  Antonines,  in  the  midst  of  the 
multifarious,   perpetual,   and   over   powering  temptations  to 
crime.     How  was  it  possible  that  there  could  be  five  right- 
eous in  such  a  paradise  of  Sodom?     How  can  we  account  for 
the  presence  of  any  good  men  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  seduc- 
tions and  depravities?     There  was  no  premium  proposed  to 
virtue ;  no  penalty  imposed  upon  vice  ;  success  was  the  sole 
canon  with  the  multitude,  and  apparently  there  was  no  room 
for  the  admission  of  any  other  test  at  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science.    It  was  natural,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
means  should  be  disregarded  in  consideration  of  the  end. 
Neither  virtue  nor  prudence  appeared  to  afford  any  protection 
against  early  ruin,  or  any  safeguard  against  assassination  :  nei- 
ther wickedness  nor  folly  seemed  to  expedite  destruction  or 
hasten  a  bloody  death.     '  The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head ; 
but  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness  ;  and  I  myself  perceived  also 
that  one  event  happeneth  to  them  all.'     Tiberius  died  in  his 
bed  in  the  seclusion  .of  his  Circaean  stye  at  Capreae:  Probus 
was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  after  having  subdued  aU 
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his  rebellious  rivals.  Vespasian  was  almost  universally  des- 
pised during  his  life.  Nero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  beloved 
by  the  populace  and  lamented  by  them,  for  many  generations 
with  a  fond  conviction  of  his  ultimate  return.  If  Tiberius 
was  plotted  against  by  his  creatures  whom  he  had  raised  from 
obscurity,  the  life  of  Titus  was  imperilled  by  one  of  the  sen* 
ators  who  dipped  with  him  his  hand  into  the  dish.  There 
could  hardly  be  discovered  any  external  inducements  to  vir* 
tuous  action  in  the  purple:  it  was  as  difficult  to  detect  any 
influence  which  might  deter  from  the  vices  of  tyranny.  For 
weal  or  for  woe,' as  the  issue  might  prove,  the  emperor  was 
left  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart,  thence  to  evoke  the  only 
spirits  accorded  to  him  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  He 
stood  alone  in  his  vast  empire  without  other  guide.  In  there- 
cesses  of  his  palace  and  in  the  centre  of  his  camp,  there  was 
neither  advice  nor  counsel  for  him  but  what  was  merelv  the 
echo  of  his  own  intimations  or  resolves.  His  spirit  might  have 
exclaimed  with  the  solitary  queen  of  the  Palace  of  art : 

*  No  voice,1  she  shrieked  in  that  lone  hall, 
'  No  voice  breaks  through  the  stillness  of  this  world  ; 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all.* 

• 

But  if  there  was  no  voice  to  guide,  no  hand  to  direct,  there 
was  an  ever  present  phantom  whose  wings  rustled  rudely  by 
him,  and  shook  gloom  and  dismay  from  them  in  its  flight ;  the 
probability,  and,  ultimately,  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
domestic  murder,  or  a  bloody  dethronement. 

All  the  elements  of  the  most  sublime  and  exciting  tragedy 
are  combined  in  the  story  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  the 
union  of  all  powers,  civil  and  military,  in  their  hands,  with  but 
little  semblance  of  responsibility,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
control,  lends  to  them,  even  when  otherwise  insignificant  or 
contemptible,  a  majesty  of  station  which  imposes  itself  upon 
the  fancy. 

The  impression  thus  made  upon  our  moral  sympathies  is 
heightened  by  the  concurrent  influence  exercised  over  our  intel- 
lectual faculties  by  the  contemplation  of  .the  times,  the  scenes, 
the  immensity  of  the  nation  in  which  this  gdrgeous  pageant  was 
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displayed  during  so  many  generations.  It  was  no  barbaric 
ruler,  surrounded  by  rude  and  illiterate  satraps,  or  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  devastating  hordes  to  blot  out  all  civiliza- 
tion as  he  passed.  It  was  no  oriental  sultan,  glittering  merely 
in  gold  and  diamonds,  and  frowning  down  upon  myriads  of 
abject  slaves,  while  fawned  upon  by  the  circle  of  gaudy  cour- 
tiers who  had  been  raised  from  the  dust  by  his  favor.  In  the 
language  of  the  times,  it  was  "  the  lord  of  the  inhabited  earth," 
exercising  absolute  sway  over  the  fairest  and  most  highly  cul- 
tivated countries  of  the  globe,  ruling  over  the  various  races  of 
mankind,  and  gathering  around  his  throne  great  senators,  whose 
names  were  in  themselves  a  power,  and  who  exhibited  in  their 
own  persons  the  refinements,  the  intelligence,  and  the  rewards 
of  a  brilliant  civilization.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  consider 
the  history  of  Rome  as  losing  its  interest  with  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  the  definite  overthrow  of  the  republic.  On  the 
contrary,  it  then  swells  into  ampler  proportions,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  becomes,  for  some  centuries,  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  frugality,  the  simplicity,  and  the  stoic  virtues  of 
the  elder  Romans  had  disappeared  long  before  the  suicide  of 
Brutus ;  the  vices  were  already  inveterate  which  assumed  a 
wider  license  under  the  emperors.  But  with  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  Augustus,  commences  a  pe- 
riod of  greater  interest  and  of  more  extensive  influence  on  the 
progress  of  humanity  than  any  which  had  preceded  it  If  the 
ordinary  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  impe- 
rial and  republican  history  of  Rome  were  correct,  it  would 
be  entirely  inexplicable  how  it  could  happen  that  the  germs 
of  all  those  numerous  institutions  of  our  modern  civilization, 
which  own  a  Roman  origin,  should  have  been  nurtured,  not 
under  the  republic,  but  under  the  empire.  The  ages  of  free- 
dom may  legitimately  claim  our  highest  admiration  and  regard, 
but  the  successions  of  the  Roman  despotism  are,  in  truth,  those 
to  which  the  modern  world  is  most  deeply  indebted.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise ;  it  was  not  till  after  the  decay  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  wild  and  heroic  independence  of  early  liberty, 
that  the  conquered  nations,  which  were  absorbed  into  the  vast 
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body  of  Roman  dominion,  were  united  into  any  harmouious 
system,  or  governed  according  to  any  regular  and  uniform  line 
of  policy.  Let  us  add,  too,  that  frightful  as  were  the  vices, 
oppressive  as  was  the  tyranny,  and  deep  as  were  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  empire,  they  were  certainly  not  as  widely  extend* 
ed  as  those  of  the  republic,  and  not  much  worse  than  they 
had  been.  The  pro-consular  authority  of  a  Gabrinus  or  a 
Verres  was  exercised  with  a  more  unscrupulous  and  undis- 
criminating  license  than  the  despotism  of  Nero  or  the  exac- 
tions of  Elagabalus.  Under  the  empire,  the  populace  and 
provinces  were  comparatively  secure ;  the  fury  of  the  prince 
was  confined  to  the  grandees  who  fawned  around  his  throne. 
Under  the  republic,  neither  gold  nor  silver,  neither  villa  nor 
temple,  neither  statue  nor  picture,  was  protected  in  private  or 
public  hands,  from  the  lawless  rapacity  of  patrician  governors 
and  equestrian  tax-gatherers  and  usurers.  Cicero  is  the  only 
man  whose  administration  was  perfectly  pure  out  of  all  who 
held  like  offices  after  the  second  Punic  war ;  and  the  most  un- 
merciful of  all  extortioners  was  M.  Brutus — the  patriotic  mur- 
derer of  his  putative  father.  In  the  last  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  great  leaders  of  parties  and  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  fac- 
tion enjoyed  an  unrestricted  and  wide-spreading  license  of 
oppression,  which  was  more  grinding  and  more  ruinous  to  the 
populations  of  the  earth  than  the  more  notorious  because  con- 
centered vices  of  the  emperors.  When  all  the  instruments 
and  appliances  of  tyranny  were  united  in  one  despotic  hand, 
and  the  motions  of  that  hand  were  guided  by  the  insatiable 
lust  of  individual  satisfaction,  vice  became  more  glaring,  bat 
it  was  scarcely  darker,  and  was  certainly  not  as  extensively 
pernicious  as  when  the  same  passions  had  been  familiar  to  a 
numerous  and  profligate  oligarchy,  whose  members  had  exer- 
cised the  same  powers  and  similar  tyranny  each  within  his 
own  smaller  sphere.  We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  attri- 
bute the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  empire  entirely  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  empire.  They  were  a  legacy  from  republican 
times,  and  the  empire  checked  and  diminished  rather  thau  ex- 
tended them.    For  our  own  part,  when  we  regard  the  position 
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if  the  emperors,  their  acts,  and  the  temper  of  the  ages  in 
vhich  they  lived,  like  Warren  Hastings  in  his  retrospect  of 
lis  own  conduct  amid  the  treasuries  of  India,  we  are  surprised 
tt  their  moderation.  The  domestic  infidelities,  the  poisonings, 
he  assassinations,  the  gluttony,  and  extravagance  which  have 
>een  rendered  so  familiar  and  horrible  by  the  satirists  and  his- 
orians  of  the  empire,  had  been  common  in  all  the  later  ages 
if  the  republic.  If  the  terrible  and  treacherous  poisons  of 
.jocusta  can  hardly  be  recounted  now  without  a  shudder,  the 
sped  of  society  is  not  much  improved  by  recurring  to  the 
ild  edicts  and  the  Pro&torian  trials  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis 
luring  at  least  two  centuries  of  the  republic.  There  is  no 
nore  difference  between  the  two  ages  in  this  particular,  than 
>etween  the  aqua  To/ana  of  earlier  sorceresses  and  the  fatal 
Irugs  of  Madame  de  Briuvilliers  and  the  Comptassede  Bocarme. 
^Jay,  the  imperial  regime  has  this  manifest  advantage  over  the 
epublican  practices.  In  the  former,  the  crime  was  confined, 
n  great  measure,  to  the  metropolis,  and  limited  almost  entirely 
o  the  nobles  of  the  court ;  in  the  latter,  it  permeated  all  classes, 
ind  was  more  extensively  practised  in  remote  and  unnoticed 
xrovinces,  afar  equally  from  public  cognizance  and  public  ret* 
ibution. 

Nearly  all  the  difficulties  and  iniquities  of  the  empire  were 
jntailed  on  it  by  the  republic.  The  depopulation  of  fcaly, 
he  destruction  of  agriculture,  the  habit  of  extravagance,  and 
he  insatiable  greed  which  excite  our  sympathy,  regret,  or 
lisgust,  were  republican  legacies,  which  the  better  and  some- 
imes  even  the  worse  emperors  vainly  tried  to  correct,  ameli- 
orate, or  remove.  In  the  brief  legislation  of  Julius  Caesar, 
nany  of  his  most  urgent  edicts  were  directed  to  the  replenish- 
nent  and  protection  of  the  agricultural  labor  of  Italy;  and 
lis  own  laws,  extended  and  repeated  by  his  successors,  stren- 
lously  endeavored  to  check  the  decline  of  the  rural  and  civic 
copulations.  The  enormities  of  the  imperial  court  were  the 
oheritance  from  ages  of  licentious  anarchy;  the  evils  of  the 
empire,  though  tracing  a  similar  descent,  were  the  natural 
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progeny  of  a  waning,  effete,  and  corrupted  civilization,  and 
were  irremediable,  because  they  were  the  spontaneous  product 
of  the  situation  and  the  time. 

We  have  fallen  too  easily  and  unsuspiciously  into  the  griev- 
ous error  of  permitting-  the  mere  name  of  freedom  to  shelter 
all  the  iniquities  which  have  been  practised  in  liberal  govern- 
ments, and  to  blind  our  eyes  to  any  distinct  perception  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people  and  morality  of  the  commu- 
nities among  whom  a  republican  government  was  in  force. 
Yet  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  has  often  masked  despotisnias 
outrageous  and  oppression  as  tyrannical  as  was  ever  attempted 
by  Caesar,  Czar,  or  Sultan.  Indeed,  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  free 
government  is  worse  than  that  of  an  individual,  for  it  pene- 
trates deeper  into  the  masses  of  society,  and  extends  its  rav- 
ages to  larger  numbers.  So  true  is  the  remark  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  corruption  of  the  best  government  is  of  all  govern- 
ments the  worst. 

The  conquests  of  Rome,  which  had  for  ages  been  limited  to 
the  petty  districts  which  immediately  bordered  on  the  city, 
had  gradually  extended,  until  they  embraced  not  only  the 
limits  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  but  all  the  seats  of  ancient 
civilization,  and  all  the  industrial  or  organized  societies  of  the 
then  kuown  world.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  constituted 
but  a  few  provinces  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Its  extent  had 
been  doubled  by  the  arms  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  The  policy 
which  admirably  facilitated  the  growth  and  expansion  of  a 
single  independent  city,  was  not  adapted  for  the  orderly  or 
settled  government  of  a  vast  domain,  inhabited  by  populations 
whose  interests,  views,  associations,  traditions,  and  religions 
were  diverse  from  each  other,  and  at  variance  with  the  feelings 
of  the  victorious  republic.  Nor  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
republican  viceroys,  who,  as  pro-consuls  or  pro-praetors,  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  subject  provinces,  calculated  to 
produce  harmony  of  feeling  or  concert  of  action,  or  to  minis- 
ter to  the  real  wants  or  necessities  of  the  communities  which 
they  governed.  They  came  as  exiles  from  their  home,  to 
turn,  by  the  opportunities  and  the  venal  rapacity  of  a  few  brief 
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years,  the  tide  of  wealth  from  the  crushed  and  plundered  pro- 
vincials into  an  enormous  fortune  for  themselves,  bribing  the 
people  by  splendid  games  and  the  juries  by  a  portion  of  the 
spoils,  to  leave  them  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.  The  citizens  of  the  sovereign  republic  became 
as  corrupt  as  their  rulers  by  the  continuance  of  this  participa- 
tion in  the  fruits  of  peculation  and  fraud,  and  the  wretched 
provincials  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  misery  by  the  constant 
oppression  and  unceasing  spoliation  which  they  suffered.  Such 
a  state  of  universal  disorder  and  crime  could  not  be  permanent ; 
he  necessities  of  the  subject  nations  and  the  common  inter* 
ssts  of  humanity  required  some  great  change.  The  empire 
came,  a  blessing  to  all  the  tributary  states  of  Rome,  a  blessing 
even  to  the  metropolis  herself;  it  brought  no  increase  of  mis- 
ery  to  the  masses  of  the  civic  population,  and  the  only  class 
which  suffered  by  the  change  was  the  degenerate  aristocracy 
who  had  forgotten  the  ancient  Roman  virtues,  and  lived  only 
for  selfish  gratifications  and  sensual  indulgences. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  world,  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  was  an  unmitigated  benefit.  It  introduced  re- 
gular rale  in  the  place  of  lawless  rapacity,  responsible  gover- 
nors instead  of  the  irresponsible  despots  whom  the  republic 
sent  out  with  a  charter  for  plunder ;  it  gave  new,  and  far  the 
most,  equal  rights  to  the  citizens  of  the  great  community ;  it 
provided  uniform  and  determinate  institutions  in  the  place  of 
the  turbulent  confusion  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  ;  it  made 
:he  empire  a  nation  consisting  of  one  people,  and  held  together 
t>y  a  community  of  interests,  it  laid  the  first  foundations  of 
permanent  government  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  and 
nnltitudes  of  dissimilar  races.  It  is  true,  the  empire  had  its 
>wn  germs  of  disease  within  its  own  bosom  ;  and  deep-seated 
md  ineradicable  they  were ;  but  it  brought  with  it  a  wonder- 
ul  amelioration  of  condition  to  all  classes  throughout  its  wide 
iomain,  except  to  the  pampered  aristocracy  which  had  bat- 
ened  on  the  spoils  of  the  world. 

The  urgency  for  the  inauguration  of  the  empire  will  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  will  meditate  on  the  internal  and  ex- 
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ternal  history  of  Rome,  from  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  its  expediency  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  it  extended  the  life  of  the  huge  colossus  at  least 
five  hundred  years,  perpetuated  the  continuity  of  the  nation 
in  its  eastern  branch  for  fifteen  hundred,  and  scattered  all  the 
seeds  of  political  organization  from  which  our  modern  civili- 
zation has  sprung,  and  which  still  forms  the  basis  of  all  our 
modern  institutions.  A  government  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  such  results  must  certainly  have  claims  on  our  atten- 
tion which  cannot  be  wisely  disregarded,  and  which  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  inferior  in  importance  to  the  exaggerated 
glories  of  the  republic,  or  the  supposed  happiness  of  Roman 
liberty. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  also  exhi- 
bited the  first  example  of  various  races  and  nations  covering 
a  vast  territorial  extent,  united  under  one  government,  andeu- 
joying  the  protection  of  common  laws.  The  Egyptian  mon- 
archy had  always  been  confined  to  a  narrow  and  secluded  strip 
of  country  ;  arid  its  foreign  excursions  and  transient  conquests 
had  never  made  any  permanent  accession  to  its  natural  domain. 
The  Assyrian  and  Persian  empires  had  been  unwieldy  agglo- 
merations of  discordant  and  disunited  materials;  a  species  of 
feudal  supremacy  over  tributary  but  distinct  satrapies,  but  had 
never  approximated  to  any  fusion  of  divergent  nationalities, 
or  any  community  of  internal  organization.  The  Greek  cities 
were  always  petty  republics,  and  the  only  appearance  of  poli- 
tical union  or  federation  among  them,  anterior  to  their  ab- 
sorption into  the  Macedonian  system,  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
equivocal  or  fabulous  traditions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
Even  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  only  a  transient  aggrega- 
tion of  states,  swollen  to  vast  proportions  by  the  brilliant  ra- 
pidity of  his  conquests;  but  shivered  into  fragments  in  the 
hour  of  his  death.  The  Carthaginians  had  colonies  and  de- 
pendent provinces,  but  never  any  settled  or  organic  dominion 
beyond  the  purview  of  their  city.  Even  republican  Rome 
never  fully  assimilated  to  the  general  polity  of  the  state,  the 
numerous  countries  which  had  been  compelled  by  her  arms 
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to  submit  to  her  rule.  They  were  outlying  possessions  of  the 
eternal  city ;  never  integral  parts  of  a  common  government. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  empire  to  triumph  over  political  diffi- 
culties with  the  same  success  with  which  the  republic  had 
triumphed  over  the  nations;  and  to  furnish  for  the  imitation 
of  modern  nations,  the  example  of  a  vast  territory,  inhabited 
by  communities  of  dissimilar  interests,  hdd  in  permanent  and 
tranquil  subjection  to  a  single  and  consolidated  polity. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  was  greater  under  the  empire  than  under 
the  republic.  The  very  reverse  was  the  fact.  The  authority 
of  the  state  was,  indeed,  concentred  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  ministers,  who  were  the  mere  creatures  of  his 
will ;  but  the  practical  exercise  and  application  of  that  autho- 
rity were  much  more  disseminated  than  before.  Republican 
Rome  was  the  queen  of  the  habitable  globe;  the  centre  and 
sun  of  the  whole  Roman  dominion.  The  armies  of  freemen 
marched  to  victory  from  her  gates,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
her  Capital.  She  sent  out  from  her  senate  chamber  and  forum 
the  magistrates  and  governors  by  whom  all  the  subject  prov- 
inces were  ruled.  After  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 
they  returned  to  her  bosom,  and  were  impeached  or  honored 
within  her  walls.  Generals  received  the  auspices,  without 
which  they  could  not  lawfully  or  religiously  enter  upon  a 
campaign,  from  the  sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  city,  aud  brought 
back  their  spoils  and  trophies  to  her,  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  their  military  insignia  in  the  august  presence  of  her  divin- 
ity. It  should  have  been  to  republican  and  not  to  imperial 
Rome,  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  should  have  applied  the  forcible 
designation  of  '  the  prerogative  city  of  the  universe.)  True, 
he  might  have  contemplated  rather  the  material  than  the  poli- 
tical elements  of  her  subsequent  greatness.  He  might  have 
thought  of  the  swarming  bee-hive,  whose  population  he  fabu- 
lously estimated  at  '  not  less  than  four  millions  of  inhabitants.1 
He  might  have  pictured  to  himself  the  change  effected  by 
Augustus,  who,  in  the  striking  language  of  Paterculus,  found 
the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble  ;  '  invenit  lateritiam,  re- 
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liquit  marmoream.'  While  applying  to  Rome  the  homage  of 
Horace  to  Jupiter,  he  might  have  thought  of  the  same  out- 
ward signs  of  splendor,  which  drew  from  Claudian  the  eulogy, 

Qua  nihil  in  terris  complectitur  altius  o&her  ; 

at  a  time  when  the  seat  of  empire  and  all  political  domination 
had  long  passed  away  from  the  nameless  and  sacred  city.  It 
is  a  little  singular  that  the  magnificent  and  detailed  laudation 
of  Claudian*  should  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr. 
De  Quincey ;  but  his  learning,  if  curious,  is  not  comprehen- 
sive; it  lights  his  brilliant  declamation,  but  it  does  not  guide 
him  safely  through  the  long  series  of  years  he  has  undertaken 
to  describe.  Fired  by  an  accidental  incursion  into  those  little 
read  authorities,  Herodian  and  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
history,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  rich  imagination,  and  with 
admirable  skill  and  perspicacity  pierced  the  gloom  of  imperial 
history,  and  discovered  pregnant  truths  where  his  more  sedate 
and  laborious  predecessors  had  seen  only  clouds  and  produced 
little  but  mists. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  republican  metropolis ;  the  blessed, 
the  eternal,  the  unconquered,  as  it  is  termed  by  Livyf ;  that 
the  epithet,  *  prerogative  city,'  should  have  been  applied.  For 
she  was  the  ruler  of  the  centralized  empire  ;  while  her  politi- 
cal eminence  was  soon  diminished,  and  finally  extinguished 
during  fyer  imperial  grandeur.  The  maxim  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, cited  by  Mr.  De  Quincey  ;  '  Ubi  Ccesar,  ibi  Roma? 
where  Caesar  is,  there  is  Rome  ;  a  maxim  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  Herodian,!  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
of  any  continued  local  centralization.  The  fatal  discovery  of 
the  secret  of  the  empire,  that  emperors  could  be  created  else- 
where than  at  Rome,  indicated,  as  Tacitus  perceived,  an  early 
and  entire  change  in  her  relative  ascendancy.  Moreover,  the 
mode  of  appointing  generals  and  magistrates,  who  often  re- 
mained in  the  active  discharge  of  duty  for  long  periods  at  a 

*Lib.  III.  De  Cods.  Stilichoo,  vv.  130-173. 

tLib.  V.c.  vii.  HO. 

%  Herodian.    Hist.  lib.  I.  c.  ri.  §  14 — lib.  II.  c.  x.  $  18. 
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distance  from  the  city,  and  without  ever  returning  to  it ;  the 
long-continued,  and  frequently  habitual  absetice  of  the  em- 
perors themselves  from  the  chief  place  of  their  empire,  showed 
how  early  the  prestige  had  vanished,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  final  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus.  We  know  that  Julius  Caesar  entertained  the 
thought  of  laying  the  foundations  of  his  monarchy  in  Egypt ; 
Mr.  De  Quincey  himself  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Sueto- 
nius, Nero's  design  to  seek  a  refuge  there.  We  know  from 
other  sources  besides  Horace  that  Augustus  contemplated  se- 
riously the  abandonment,  and  even  the  extinction  of  Rome  ; 
and  we  are  also  aware  that  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  passed  in  the  licentious  seclusion  of  Oapreae  at 
a  distance  from  the  city.  So  early  had  the  charm  vanished 
which  had  made  her  the  sun  aro,und  which  other  nations  re- 
volved ;  so  completely  had  her  political  and  local  supremacy 
disappeared  with  the  inauguration  of  imperial  rule. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  is  right  in  saying  and  repeating  that  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  emperors  has  never  yet  been  fully 
appreciated ;  and  in  perceiving  that  the  history  of  the  Roman 
empire,  despite  all  the  multifarious  merits  of  Gibbon,  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  written.  But  he  neither  supplies,  nor 
pretends  to  supply  the  deficiency  himself;  he  only  gives  us  a 
series  of  brilliant  historical  sketches,  and  a  gallery  of  vigor- 
ously delineated  historical  portraits,  from  which  strangely 
enough  most  of  the  principal  faces  are  absent.  He  throws  a 
new  light  over  the  whole  subject,  but  he  doe6  not  himself 
penetrate  the  recesses  which  he  has  illuminated :  he  scatters 
valuable  suggestions  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  pours  out  radi- 
ant gems  of  thought  and  expression  with  most  lavish  profu- 
sion, but  he  barely  illustrates  his  general  views,  and  instead 
of  weaving  together  his  materials  into  a  connected  and  sym- 
metrical panorama,  he  just  hovers  like  a  butterfly  over  the 
flowers  that  attract  him  in  his  devious  flight,  and  settles  only 
on  trivial  details.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  work  on  this 
account ;  we  are  only  stating  its  real  character.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing book  for  idle  reading,  and  not  without  instruction ;  but  it 
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neither  is,  nor  pretends  to  be  a  history.  It  is  a  delightful 
and  glittering  collection  of  the  court  scandals,  preserved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  imperial  chronicles,  dexterously  intertwined 
with  broad  and  deep  views  of  the  character  of  the  Roman 
monarchy,  but  it  is  no  more.  If  Mr.  De  Quincey's  reading 
had  led  him  a  little  farther,  and  introduced  him  to  the  last 
poets  of  the  living  Latin  tongue,  to  Zosinius,  Procopius,  and 
the  historical  collections  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  he  would  have  added  still  greater  truth  to  the 
sketches  with  which  he  has  favored  us,  would  have  been  able 
to  prosecute  his  l  most  curious  researches'  into  a  still  more 
curious  region,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  a  province  less 
frequently  explored  than  even  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
history,  of  whom  he  says,  with  some  propriety,  'they  are  all 
of  them  entirely  unknown,  except  to  a  few  elaborate  scholars,' 
In  this  class,  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  scarcely  entitled  to  be  in- 
cluded, and  we  certainly  seek  no  admission  for  ourselves, 
though  our  reading,  on  this  subject,  has  extended  far  beyond 
the  two  works  which  he  supposed  that  he  had  disinterred,  and 
equally  far  beyond  the  additions  to  his  library,  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  capable  of  rendering  more  profitable  and  equally 
pleasant  entertainment. 

As  Mr.  De  duincey  considers  himself  justified  in  declaring 
'that  the  memorials  which  he  shall  bring  forward,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  belonging  pretty  much  to  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  sealed  book,'  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  turning 
from  the  consrderation  of  the  emperors  and  their  empire,  to  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  portraits,  with  which  he  has  en- 
riched our  literature  in  his  rapid  survey  of  the  western  Caesars. 

The  gallery  is  opened  most  appropriately  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Julius  Caesar,  in  whom  Mr.  De  Quincey,  in  accordance 
with  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  very  justly  recognises, 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world  ! 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  philosopher's  estimate  of  the  first  of  the  Caesars,  may 
have  been  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by  the  effect  pro- 
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duced  upon  him  by  the  representation  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
the  poet.  We  have  not  the  opportunity,  at  present,  of  con- 
firming this  suspicion  by  a  reference  to  the  works  and  dates 
of  the  productions  of  these  great  authors,  but  our  recollection 
of  the  literary  chronology  of  those  times  induces  the  impres- 
sion that  the  '  Julius  Caesar'  was  acted  at  the  Globe  theatre, 
and  very  probably  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Lord  Bacon's  estimate.  Should  our  conjecture  have 
any  real  foundation  in  truth,  what  a  reciprocation  of  mighty 
influences  may  we  not  imagine  to  have  passed  between  those 
lofty  and  not  wholly  dissimilar  intellects! 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  this  supposition,  we  con- 
cur fully  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  Julius  Caesar ; 
and  find  it  fully  justified  by  the  splendid  portraiture  of  the 
founder  of  the  imperial  system,  drawn  in  these  pages.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  refreshing  change  to  him  from  the  prim,  precise  and 
tedious,  but  not  inaccurate  nor  tame  delineation  of  the  same 
character  in  Mr.  Merivale's  prolix  and  disconnected  details, 
and  recur  to*  the  vigorous  touches  and  bright  coloring  of  De 
Quincey.  The  whole  picture  is  conceived  as  a  symmetrical 
whole,  and  struck  off  at  a  heat ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist,  a 
creator,  and  breathes  with  the  freshness  of  life ;  it  is  not  put 
together  painfully,  and  by  piece-meal,  like  the  bungling  cast 
of  an  inexperienced  artist.  Caesar  stands  before  us  in  the  su- 
perb majesty  of  his  imperial  intellect  and  lordly  will ;  adorned 
with  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  an  elegant  Roman 
gentleman ;  and  winning  his  way  to  power  by  no  mean  arti- 
fices, but  borne  aloft  on  the  strong  wings  of  his  own  energy 
and  sagacity,  which  were  the  prime  instruments  in  the  self-- 
determination of  his  own  fate.  Few  heroes  have  ever  lived 
whose  successes  were  less  attributable  to  circumstance,  acci- 
dent, or  fortune;  and  it  is  in  this  guise,  as  the  conscious  ar- 
chitect of  his  own  destinies,  that  the  unapproachable  Julius  is 
here  presented  to  us.  Mr.  De  Quincey  enters  into  no  analysis 
of  either  the  mental  or  moral  constitution  of  his  subject ;  he 
attempts  no  record  of  his  distinguished  actions,  or  of  the  sue* 
cessive  steps  of  his  dazzling  march  to  empire ;  he  gives  no 
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history,  but  he  achieves  a  portrait,  by  an  immediate  insight 
into  the  character  as  a  whole,  and  his  equally  immediate  trans- 
fer of  his  conception  to  vivid  conception.  This  is  certainly 
the  triumph  of  consummate  genius. 

But.  though  the  lineaments  of  the  man  are  drawn  in  just 
proportions,  we  miss  those  touches  which  might  enable  us  to 
recognize  the  author,  the  general,  or  the  statesman,  in  Caesar. 
The  first  of  these  topics  is  alluded  to,  but  scarcely  considered; 
and  the  few  remarks  hazarded  are  not  free  from  error.  The 
commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars  are  despatched  in 
a  single  sentence,  which  certainly  does  not  enable  us  to  realize 
the  justice  of  that  fine  compliment  bestowed  upon  them  by 
antiquity,  in  the  remark  that  Caesar  wrote  as  he  fought, 
1  scripsit,  quo  animo  bellaviV  In  this  pointed  expression  we 
detect  the  original  of  Talleyrand's  witty  criticism  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  French.  The  singular  literary,  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual versatility  of  Caesar  is  scarcely  intimated,  and  we 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  evidences  of  this  quality  iu  the 
sparkling  epigrams  which  he  composed,  and  in  the  facelia 
which  he  either  originated  himself,  or  collected  and  recorded 
during  his  numerous  journeys.  Mr.  De  Quincey  uses  the  ma- 
terials which  he  has  stumbled  upon  with  artistic  skill  and 
wonderful  effect,  but  there  is  much  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture.  It  was  not  necessary  to  trace  the  plan  of  Caesar's 
campaigns  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  recognition  of  the 
ability  and  the  type  of  his  strategy  ;  nor  was  there  any  occa- 
sion for  recounting  the  acts  of  his  political  career,  to  show 
us  the  deep-sighted  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  who  penetrated 
the  corruption  and  inefficacy  of  the  Roman  system,  and  de- 
vised a  remedy.  Who  would  guess  from  the  blazonry  of  the 
portrait  before  him,  that  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  Roman 
civilian  who  attempted  to  renovate  the  agriculture  of  Italy, 
and  to  check  the  fearful  disappearance  of  its  population:  a 
depopulation  as  rapid  and  as  intractable  as  that  which  is  now 
occurring  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  De  Quincey  desired 
to  turn  to  account  the  anecdotical  literature  of  the  empire,  he 
certainly  omitted  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  age  and  of 
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lis  hero,  when  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  descrip- 
ion  of  that  dinner  which  Cicero  gave  in  honor  of  Caesar,  and 
vhich  he  has  himself  chronicled,  when  the  illustrious  guest, 
or  the  dainty  satisfaction  of  whose  cultivated  palate  so  many 
inxious  cares  had  been  felt  by  the  eloquent  host,  relieved  his 
tomach  by  an  emetic  of  the  intolerable  load  of  delicacies  ac- 
umulated  upon  it,  and  returned  again  to  the  charge,  in  accor- 
lance  with  a  custom  habitual  at  later  Roman  dinner  parties, 
ind,  from  the  manner  of  its  mention  by  Cicero,  apparently 
tot  infrequent  iu  that  age.  But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on 
he  first  portrait. 

We  must  confess  that  we  share  with  Sir  William  Jones,  his 
xtrerae  aversion  to  the  second  of  the  Caesars,  and  regret  that 
if  r.  De  Q,uincey's  meagre  sketch  should  not  be  sufficient  either 
o  justify  such  abhorrence,  or  to  substitute  for  it  any  kindlier 
►r  more  admiring  sentiment.  He  has  not  entered  into  the 
haracter  of  Octavius,  he  exhibits  to  us  neither  the  young 
chemer  nor  the  aged  hypocrite.  The  picture  is  lamentably 
acorn  pie  te,  and  the  likeness  is  not  preserved.  The  most 
triking  part  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  luminous  but  not 
iscriminating  appreciation  of  Mark  Antony,  who  aids  in  ren- 
lering  the  impression  more  precise  by  the  direct  contrasts 
rhich  he  presents  to  both  the  virtues,  or  quasi-virtues  and  the 
ices  of  Augustus.  No  two  things,  indeed,  could  well  be  more 
issimilar  than  the  two  great  triumvirs;  the  bold,  reckless, 
oarse,  frank,  and  licentious  nature  of  Antony  being  a  direct 
ounterpart  to  the  cautious,  timid,  polished,  reserved  and  pu- 
itanical  proprieties  of  his  colleague.  Of  the  two  we  are  dis- 
osed  to  think  Antony  the  better  man,  though  we  cannot 
esitate  to  declare  Augustus  incomparably  the  greater  states- 
lan.  But  the  latter  always  reminds  us  of  a  snake,  oily, 
wtuous,  supple,  malignant,  venomous,  armed  with  but  one 
reapon,  and  that  one  concealed,  poisonous  and  fatal.  In  the 
>ng  line  of  princes,  who  disgraced  the  imperial  title  by  their 
Kcesses  and  their  crimes,  there  is  none  towards  whom  we 
*el  such  an  unwavering  repugnance  as  towards  the  great 
DDSolidator  of  the  empire.    And  if  cold-blooded  and  calloqs 
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indifference  to  right  and  wrong  be  the  worst  form  of  moral 
depravity,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  approximated  to 
the  vicious  temperament  of  Augustus.  Yet  he  succeeded  in 
triumphing  over  all  difficulties,  over  all  opposition,  over  all 
competitors;  he  gave  peace,  order  and  stability  to  the  empire; 
and  he  communicated  his  own  title  of  honor  to  the  most  bril- 
liant age  of  Roman  history.  The  truth  was,  that  his  very 
vices,  and  especially  the  entire  absence  of  any  positive  virtues, 
were  congenial  to  the  times ;  and  were  the  most  potent  instru- 
ments of  his  success.  His  intellectual  capacities  were  very 
great,  but  the  moral  sentiments  were  wholly  wanting ;  and  in 
consequence,  his  whole  career  was  full  of  paradoxes,  which 
are  only  to  be  explained  by  referring  his  actions  always  to 
calculation,  and  never  to  impulse.  He  was  not  sanguinary, 
yet  he  was  merciless  and  treacherous ;  and  was  even  more  of 
a  tyrant  in  his  own  family  than  he  ever  ventured  to  appear  in 
the  government  of  the  state.  What  must  be  thought  of  the 
private  morals  of  the  palace,  when  Augustus  stole  a  pregnant 
wife  from  her  living  husband,  and  reared  an  only  daughter 
and  an  only  grand-daughter  to  be  the  most  depraved  women 
of  Rome  ?  The  seeds  of  imperial  corruption  were  early  sown 
in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  whatever  follies  might  have 
been  originated  afterwards,  nearly  all  subsequent  vices  might 
have  traced  back  their  lineage  to  the  house  of  Augustus. 

Yet,  like  his  great-uncle,  the  first  Caesar,  he  was  a  most 
elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  was  highly  educa- 
ted, and  endowed  with  a  fine  and  discriminating  taste  in  lite- 
rature and  the  arts.  Like  the  other  members  of  his  family  and 
race  he  was  an  author  of  considerable  merit ;  and  from  the 
little  that  has  been  recorded  of  his  more  private  history  we 
can  discover  that  he  possessed  the  wit  and  much  of  the  epi- 
grammatic point  of  the  great  Julius.  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
an  agreeable  book  about  royal  and  noble  authors ;  he  might 
have  extended  his  labors  very  materially  if  he  had  included 
the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  Constantine  Palaeologus  ;  running  through  a  period 
of  fifteen  centuries,  the  large  majority  of  them  were  authors 
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of  ability  and  distinction  for  the  ages  in  which  they  respec- 
tively lived.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  works  of 
nearly  all  the  predecessors  of  Julian  have  been  lost,  and  the 
letters  and  memoirs  of  Augustus  have  disappeared  with  the 
rest  of  the  imperial  lucubrations. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  De  Quince  y  should  have  commenced 
his  task  with  the  profession  of  a  desire  to  turn  to  account  the 
imperial  anecdotes  preserved  by  the  anecdotical  historiograph- 
ers of  the  empire,  and  should,  nevertheless,  have  availed  him- 
self so  slightly  of  the  rich  collections  of  Suetonius.  He  may 
not  be  a  very  trustworthy  compiler,  but  assuredly  his  credi- 
bility is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
history.  And  when  we  see  the  scantiness  of  the  materials 
which  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  employed  in  his  hurried  and  ram- 
bling delineation  of  Augustus,  we  must  regret  that  he  did  not 
have  recourse  to  the  copious  budget  of  anecdotes  preserved  by 
Suetonius.  No  objection,  however,  can  be  brought  against  the 
credibility  of  Tacitus;  he  has  briefly  but  in  a  masterly  spirit, 
dissected  the  character  of  Augustus,  and  yet  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  he  has  been  more  liberally  consulted  by  Mr.  De 
Quincey. 

But  more  surprising  than  this  neglect  of  two  important  au- 
thorities in  treating  of  the  second  Cassar,  is  the  entire  omission 
of  the  third ;  not  the  only  important  omission'which  occurs 
in  the  series,  but  the  most  startling.  The  third  chapter  over- 
looks Tiberius  entirely,  and  passes  on  to  Caligula  with  an 
expression  which  would  apparently  indicate  either  that  Mr. 
De  Quincey  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  existence  and 
succession  of  Tiberius,  or  that  he  had  forgotten  him  altoge- 
ther. 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  regret. rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  cen- 
sure, that  we  mention  this  curious  oversight.  Mr.  De  Quin- 
cey's  series  are  random  sketches,  and,  except  for  the  form  and 
title  under  which  they  are  presented,  there  is  nothing  to  require 
or  to  suggest  completeness.  We  regret  the  exclusion  of  Tibe- 
rius, because  his  character  is  one  of  the  most  obscure,  intri- 
cate and  difficult  studies  in  history j  and  because  our  author 
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had  the  talents  to  master  all  such  difficulties,  and  with  proper 
diligence  and  research,  to  furnish  us  with  an  accurate  and  in- 
teresting portrait.     It  is  delineated,  indeed,  with  a  skill  which 
has  rarely  been  appreciated  by  Tacitus.     It   is   only  in  the 
pages  of  that  great  historian  that  we  see  through  the  gloom, 
dissimulation,  tyranny  and  suspicion  of  that  fearfully  warped 
nation,  glimpses  of  the  brilliant  and  varied  powers  which  he 
possessed,  and  the  occasional  flashes  of  a  lofty  spirit.     It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  even  this  splendid  historical 
artist  has  not  unnecessarily,  and  with  a  view  to  rhetorical  ef- 
fect, deepened  the  darker  colors  of  the  picture,  spread  too  uni- 
form a  hue  of  sombre  shade  over  it,  and  failed  to  relieve  it 
sufficiently  by  those  brighter  touches  which  were  not  wholly 
alien  to  that  complicated  and  close  nature.  In  ordinary  appre- 
hension, Tiberius  is  regarded  as  a  coarse,  brutal  and  sensnal 
tyrant,  without  a  single  redeeming  trait.     There  are  few  who 
are  conscious  that  as  a  statesman  he  was  not  inferior  to  Au- 
gustus ;  as  a  general,  the  ablest  soldier  since  the  death  of  An- 
tony ;  as  an  orator,  to  be  preferred  to  Asinius  Pollio,  if  not  to  be 
compared  with  Hortensius  and  Cicero.     In  mitigation,  too,  of 
his  offences,  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  or  explain 
away,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
previous  life  were  such  as  necessarily  to  develope  the  darker 
traits  of  human  character,  and  to  account  sufficiently  for  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  his  own.     Even  Tacitus  has  failed 
to  recognise  this.     His  life  seems  never  to  have  been  safe; 
he  was  always  surrounded  by  conspiracies  or  buffeted  by  impe- 
rial caprices  ;  he  was  ever  oscillating  betweeu  the  even  chances 
of  the  sceptre  and  degradation.     His  motives  were  always  ex- 
posed to  misconstruction;  spies  were  ever  around  him;  aud 
he  was  constantly  experiencing  the  hollowness  of  professions 
and  the  insincerity  of  friends.  His  moral  sense  was  habitually 
outraged ;  his  more  humane  affections  wantonly  trampled  up- 
on ;  his  conjugal  relations  grossly  violated  by  the  despotic 
authority  of  his  step-father;  and  who  shall  lift  the  curtain 
and  reveal  the  domestic  tyranny;  the  systematic  art  and  sus- 
picion ;  the  continual  gloom  and  the  treachery  of  the  house 
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of  Augustus,  in  which  he  was  bred  ?     That  prince,  however, 
subservient  to  the  imperious  will  and  fascinating  seductions  of 
Livia,  was  undoubtedly  an  iron  tyrant  to  the  other  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  most  of  whom  were  put  to  death  by 
his  own  orders.     He  seems  to  have  governed  in  his  own  home 
with  more  strictness  and  suspicion  than  he  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  nation.     We  think  that  it  was  here  that 
the  worst  traits  in  the  fluctuating  character  of  Tiberius  were 
implanted  and  nurtured.    It  was  Philip  I.  growing  to  maturity 
under  the  malignant  eyes  of  Charles  V.,  but  a  Philip  who  was 
no  son  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  bring  the 
parallel  down  to  the  second  generation,  and  assimilate  Augus- 
tus to  Philip,  and  Tiberius  to  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos. 
The  haughty  contemptuous  pride  of  the  Claudii,  (for  Tibe- 
rius never  acknowledged  Augustus  as  his  equal  in  blood,) 
checked,  controlled,  machined,  insulted;  at  one   time  petted, 
at  another  chilled,  as  suited  the  tortuous  policy  of  Augustus, 
necessarily  grew  up  deformed,  and  engendered  a  disposition  full 
of  blemishes,  which   policy  compelled  him  to  hide  for  the 
time.     But  it  is  well  to  ask,  whether  the  example  set  before 
his  eyes  for  imitation  in  the  career  of  Augustus,  was  such  as 
to  lead  him  towards  the  right,  or  to  indoctrinate  him  in  hypo- 
crisy and  vice.     We  may  ask,  too,  whether  the  private  charac- 
ter, the  morals  of  the  heart,  were  worse  in  the  case  of  Tibe- 
rius than  in  that  of  his  mother's  paramour ;  or  were  not  indeed 
better  than  those  of  the  senators  and  wealthy  nobles,  who 
surrounded  him  with  their  hollow  adulation  and  treacherous 
servilities.  When  ho  succeeded  to  the  empire  he  always  man- 
ifested an  utter  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  meanness  and 
venality  of  the  senate,  and  ample  cause  for  all  his  scorn  had 
been  afforded  him  in  the  course  of  his  earlier  life.     It  was  a 
day  when  men  could  only  be  restrained  by  the  policy  of  Ma- 
chiavelli,  and  which  bred  that  policy  in  the  breasts  of  the  few 
who  appeared  the  master  spirits  of  the  times.  And  it  is  but  just 
to  relieve  the  ignominy  which  is  rightfully  attached  to  the 
name  of  Tiberius,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  deeper  and  un- 
necessitated  infamy  of  those  he  was  called  to  govern.     What 
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an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  Roman  court,  and  what 
bitter  sarcasm  are  contained  in  that  almost  dying  speech  of 
Tiberius,  that  he  left  them  a  successor  in  Caligula,  who  would 
make  them  lament  his  loss ! 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  horrible  enormities  and  extrava- 
gant crimes  of  Caligula,  Cladius,  and  Nero.  They  are  given 
in  suflioient  detail  iii  the  volume  before  us;  but  there  is  do 
attempt  at  discrimination  or  delineation  of  character.  Clau- 
dius, indeed,  is  crushed  into  a  parenthesis  in  order  to  bring  the 
other  two  into  closer  approximation,  from  the  erroneous  sup- 
position of  their  geueral  resemblance.  There  is  some  simi- 
larity between  the  specific  crimes  of  the  two,  but  there  the 
likeness  stops.  Caligula  was  a  rabid  lunatic ;  Nero  a  weak- 
minded  tyrant,  who  was  tyrannical  in  consequence  of  his 
fears,  his  uncontrolled  selfishness,  and  his  inordinate  passions; 
and  also  iu  consequence  of  his  being  obviously  and  consciously 
out  of  place  on  the  throne.  He  had  considerable  literary 
tastes,  and  very  high  artistic  talents  ;  we  assent  to  his  own 
estimate  of  himself,  in  that  ludicrous  lamentatiou  over  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  that  he  would  have  made  a  superb  musician. 
Caligula's  cruelties  sprung  from  the  mere  appetite  for  cruelty 
and  outrage ;  Nero's  uatural  impulses  were  apparently  towards 
kindness,  though  easily  warped  to  wrong.  And  under  what 
contaminating  influences  he  had  been  raised !  The  sou  of 
Agrippina,  the  most  corrupt  and  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
imperial  monsters,  indoctrinated  in  crime  first  by  her  murder 
of  her  step-son  Britannicus,  then  by  the  assassination  of  her 
husband  ;  educated  by  the  philosopher  Seneca,  whose  stoicism 
was  the  hypocrisy  of  the  lips,  and  prevented  him  neither  from 
the  usurious  exactions  which  drove  Britain  into  revolt,  nor 
from  the  defence  of  the  matricide  committed  by  his  crowned 
pupil,  what  wonder  is  it  that  Nero  bloomed  into  such  a  perfect 
beast,  notwithstanding  his  earlier  appetencies  towards  the  sem- 
blance of  good?  But,  except  in  their  cruelty  and  sensuality, 
there  is  no  similitude  between  him  and  Caligula. 

The  omission  of  Claudius,  if  not  as  unpardonable  as  that 
of  Tiberius,  is  more  unreasonable,  because  consciously  ex- 
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eluded  for  an  insufficient  reason,  even  if  it  were  not  erroneous. 
The  character  of  Claudius  has  scarcely  been  better  apprecia- 
ted than  that  of  Tiberius.  It  is  just  such  a  character  as 
Shakspeare  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  and  as  only  Shak- 
■peare  could  have  done  full  justice  to.  He  was  a  good  man, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  as  timid  as  a  hare,  exceedingly  weak, 
and  very  decidedly  a  fool.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes, 
and  he  cultivated  history  with  success.  He  enlarged  the  Ro- 
man alphabet  by  the  addition  of  the  digamma;  we  suppose 
that  he  introduced  a  letter  for  the  same  purpose  as  is  now  sub- 
served by  the  modern  v,  and  he  wrote  an  able  work  on  Etrus- 
can archaeology,  which  was  soon  lost.  He  was  pretty  much 
such  a  pedant  as  the  English  James  I.,  without  his  Scotch 
shrewdness,  or  the  constitutional  courage  which  belonged  to 
the  Stuart  race.  There  was  a  touch  of  idiocy  in  Claudius, 
but  his  nature  was  kindly,  generous,  and  forgiving.  His 
simplicity  was,  however,  so  excessive,  and  his  deficiency  in 
practical  sense  so  great,  that  he  was  the  mere  puppet  of  his 
infamous  wives  and  of  their  equally  infamous  creatures,  his 
freedmen ;  and  it  was  through  their  instigation,  and  at  their 
dictation  all  the  cruelties  committed  in  his  name  were  per- 
formed. He  was  often  entirely  ignorant  of  them,  until  after 
they  had  been  carried  into  effect ;  then  he  showed  no  resent- 
ment, and  immediately  forgot  them.  Often,  iudeed,  these  ex- 
ecutions took  place  in  violation  of  his  commands.  No  one 
minded  him,  and  he  has  received  the  blame  for  crimes  which 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  commit,  and  not  in  his  power  to 
prevent.  He  was  a  weak,  silly,  learned  old  fool ;  whom  every 
one  despised,  and  every  one  used  for  their  own  ends. 

Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  are  despatched  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, and  dismissed  without  further  consideration,  on  account 
of  '  the  extreme  brevity  of  their  several  reigns.'  Yet  they 
present  very  distinct  types  of  human  character,  and  mark  the 
notable  phase  iu  imperial  history,  when  the  army  arrogated 
to  itself  the  effectual  right  of  nominating  to  the  sceptre,  and 
when  the  hereditary  sovereignty  merged  into  a  militaty  de- 
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mocracy,  and  became  the  prize  and  the  apple  of  discord  over 
which  popular  generals  contended.  Before  this  time,  a  sap- 
posed  or  real  affinity  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  had  regu- 
lated the  succession,  and  rendered  the  name  of  Caesar  a  family 
distinction,  as  well  as  a  political  designation  ;  henceforward  it 
was  retained  merely  as  an  official  title.  But,  without  insist- 
ing on  this  historical  change,  the  three  emperors,  so  unceremo- 
niously discarded,  exhibited  very  curious  and  distinct  forms  of 
the  Roman  character  in  that  age,  and  of  the  human  character 
in  all  ages.  Galba  rose  to  empire,  and  fell  by  the  very  antago- 
nisms of  his  virtues  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
a  good,  upright,  pure-minded  man ;  his  worst  defect  was  his 
parsimony,  and  that  was  partly  attribuable  to  his  advanced 
years,  partly  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  means  had 
been  exhausted  by.  the  boundless  extravagance  of  Nero.  It  is 
singular  how  closely  he  resembled  General  Taylor  in  many 
respects ;  he  was  more  of  a  martinet,  but  he  was  equally  sin- 
cere and  unpretending,  and  had  as  good  a  claim  to  the  soubri- 
quet of  'Rough  and  Ready.'  Otho  was  the  very  opposite  of 
Galba.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  an  elegant  of  the  first 
water,  who  had  learnt  in  the  court  of  Nero  all  the  reigning 
vices,  and  set  the  fashion  in  coxcombry  and  crime.  The 
mirror,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  his  campaigns; 
imagni  gestamen  'Othonis?  was  only  a  type  of  the  general 
foppery  of  his  life.  The  possession  of  a  shaving  glass  would 
scarcely  be  esteemed  as  a  proof  of  effeminacy  in  a  modem 
commander,  but  it  was  different  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  looking  glass  amongst  the  baggage  of  Otho, 
has  branded  him  with  the  imputation  of  effeminacy  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  And  it  must  be  candidly  admitted,  that  there 
were  many  other  features  which  justified  the  stigma.  But, 
however  effeminate  in  manners  and  elegancies,  there  was  a 
Roman  resolution,  a  stoic  firmness  in  his  nature,  which  is 
fully  appreciated  in  the  solitary  good  epigram  left  by  Auso- 
uius,  and  overlooked  by  Mr.  De  Quincey.  He  possessed  the 
conflicting  qualities  which  were  so  brilliantly  jumbled  up  to- 
gether in  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  both  had  the  same 
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vices,  the  same  ostentation  of  dandyism,  the  same  high  tal- 
ents, and  the  same  heroism.  He  was  a  most  pernicious  cour- 
tier, but  it  is  scarcely  too  bold  an  inference  from  the  nobility 
of  soul  displayed  in  his  death,  to  suppose  that,  like  Titus  and 
Hadrian,  who,  in  some  measure,  resembled  him,  he  might 
have  made  an  illustrious  and  beneficent  emperor,  if  his  life 
had  been  spared. 

Vitellius  was  another  production  of  Nero's  court,  but  he  had 
carried  away  from  that  brilliant  but  corrupt  society  only  the 
worst  and  meanest  of  its  vices.  He  boasted  of  a  lineage  of 
infamy.  His  father  was  a  shrewd,  intriguing,  cringing,  fawning, 
treacherous  flatterer,  who  saved  his  own  life  from  the  indigna- 
tion of  Caligula  by  the  basest  servility.  The  son  inherited 
the  same  disposition,  and  rose  by  dexterous  adulation,  and  by 
a  natural  appetite  for  all  the  most  impure  prgies  of  Nero's  li- 
cense. His  brief  reign  was  rendered  notorious  only  by  his 
sensuality,  gluttony,  sloth,  and  by  his  continued  malignity  and 
meanness. 

The  short  duration  of  the  reigns  of  these  princes  prevented 
their  rule  from  producing  any  direct  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  Roman  character;  but  it  did  not  impair  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  study  of  such  dissimilar,  and,  by  no 
means,  common  types  of  character.     But,  even  if  the  reason 
assigned  had  been  sufficient  for  their  rejection  from  the  gallery 
of  imperial  portraits,  no  such  reason  is  available,  and  no  excuse 
is  offered  for  the  dismissal  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian 
also  in  a  single  sentence,  and  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  also  with 
:he  bare  mention  of  their  names.     Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
he  labor  bestowed  upon  the  lives  of  Julius  Caesar,  Hadrian, 
:be  two  Antonines,  and  Diocletian,  we  might  justly  say  that 
lU  the  principal  figures  in  the  imperial  line  had  been  neglected 
n  slurred  over  by  Mr.  De  Quincey.     He  produces  a  dazzling 
md  suggestive  picture  or  series  of  pictures  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  its  rulers,  but  it  is  painted  in  distemper,  and  lighted 
jp  by  showering  at  random  a  profusion  of  literary  gems  over 
he  canvass.     It  will  not  bear  close  examination,  or  analytical 
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criticism,  for  it  offers  only  a  loose  series  of  irregular  sketches, 
without  any  claim  to  fulness,  symmetry,  completeness,  or  pro- 
portion, and  without  any  natural  continuity  or  legitimate  con* 
nection.  It  is,  indeed,  only  too  apparent  that  the  task  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  De  Quincey  without  due  preparation  or 
sufficient  learning,  and  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  supply 
his  deficiencies,  we  can  readily  detect  them  without  reference 
to  any  other  book  than  his  own,  and  without  access  to  any 
library.  Indeed,  we  write  this  notice  simply  on  the  strength 
of  our  reminiscences,  but  we  would  not  attempt  to  produce 
a  book  or  an  extended  picture  of  the  Caesars  in  such  an  extem- 
poraneous manner;  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Ds  Quincey  seems  to 
have  done,  under  the  violent  stimulus  of  a  sudden  acquain- 
tance with  the  Augustan  historians  and  Herodian.  There  is 
something  superlatively  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  even  the  most 
cursory  view  of  the  Caesars  or  the  Roman  empire,  with  the 
characters  of  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva, 
Trajan,  and  we  might  almost  add  Septimus  Severus  omitted. 
It  is  worse  than  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar  would  be  with 
the  parts  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Antony  left  out.  The 
personages  overlooked  or  excluded  by  Mr.  De  Quincey  are  un- 
fortunately those  who  most  need  the  labors  of  the  historian, 
and  the  illustration  of  acute  analysis.  They  may  not  be  al- 
ways the  most  important  in  the  line  of  the  emperors,  though 
they  are  not  very  far  from  meriting  this  distinction,  but  they 
are  those  which  have  been  least  appreciated,  and  present  the 
strongest  claims  upon  an  able  delineator  of  historical  pDrtraits. 
Mr.  De  Quincey  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  peculiar 
abilities  which  could  have  rendered  the  fullest  justice  to  his 
subject,  if  he  had  only  possessed  the  patience  requisite  to  work 
out  all  the  parts  of  his  book  with  the  same  care  and  precision 
which  are  displayed  in  the  portraiture  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  if 
he  had  either  possessed  a  sufficiency  of  learning,  or  the  indus- 
try needful  for  its  acquisition.  It  is  excessively  provoking  to 
contrast  the  little  that  is  done  with  the  large  amount  which, 
with  proper  care,  he  was  able  to  achieve  brilliantly — to  be 
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compelled  to  admire  the  genius  exhibited,  amd  yet  have  occa- 
sion to  deplore  the  mutilated  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  result  achieved. 

Nor  is  our  disappointment  diminished  or  alleviated  by  the 
reflection  that  Mr.  De  duincey  is  distinctly  right  in  his 
declaration  that  the  history  of  imperial  Rome  has  never 
yet  been  written.  All  the  scattered  facts  are  diligently  com- 
piled and  accurately  set  forth  in  the  works  of  Crevier  and 
Muratori,  but  they  are  not  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  furnish  any  instructive  acquaintance  with  either  the  con- 
stitution and  incidents  of  the  empire,  or  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  emperors.  The  great  production  of  Gibbon 
commences  truly  only  with  the  decline  of  the  nation ;  the 
new  history  of  Merivale  has  only  reached  the  definite  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire  ;  and  we  do  not  augur  very  favora- 
bly of  what  is  to  come  from  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished*. Mr.  De  Quincey  was  on  the  verge  of  a  conquest. 
He  might  have  won  for  himself  a  new  domain  of  the  realm  of 
history ;  but  from  the  carelessness  and  recklessness  of  his  tem- 
perament, he  has  only  imitated  the  example  of  Caesar's  descent 
upon  Britain,  and  rather  pointed  out  the  new  territory  to  fu- 
ture adventurers  than  won  any  foothold  himself. 

We  cannot  return  from  this  digression  to  those  neglected  em- 
perors, whose  banishment  from  the  book  suggested  our  remarks, 
nor  can  we  proceed  to  their  successors,  who  are  very  concisely 
reviewed,  for  our  criticism  has  already  extended  to  such  a 
length  as  to  convince  us  of  the  expediency  of  drawing  it  to  a 
close.  And  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  follow  too  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  our  author,  and  to  proceed  with  a  regular  or 
irregular  diminuendo  from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  be- 
ginning with  a  long  chapter  on  the  first  Caesar,  and  huddling 
up  a  score  of  them  in  a  single  brief  capitulary  towards  the 
conclusion,  we  prefer  to  terminate  our  essay  abruptly,  with  a 
recurrence  to  the  proposition  with  which  we  set  out,  that  the 
theme  is  a  lofty  and  tempting  one,  which  will  amply  reward 
the  most  diligent  investigation.  It  demands,  however,,  ade- 
quate treatment  and  extended  study,  abundant  learning,  and 
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patient  development.  These  are  qualities  to  which  we  are 
sorry  to  say  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  no  legitimate  pretensions; 
and  while  we  express  the  most  cordial  admiration  of  his  ge- 
nius, his  sagacity,  and  his  exuberant  imagination,  we  mast  say 
that  the  present  work  can  be  only  justly  assimilated  to  a  mag- 
nificent ship  in  full  sail,  without  cargo  and  without  ballast. 


ART.   IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AUTHORITY. 


Few  discussions  are  more  interesting  than  the  one  we  have 
selected,  as  few  questions  are  more  important  than  the  one 
affecting  the  just  authority,  and  the  proper  limits  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  placed  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  in  the  hands  of  a  human  instrumen- 
tality. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  divine  author  of  the 
gospel  left  the  church  in  the  hands  of  regular  officers,  to  be 
by  them  transmitted  to  other  officers  by  the  institution,  of 
ordination,  administered,  of  course,  by  none  but  regularoffi- 
cers.     This  is  called  the  apostolical  succession. 

Many  religious  writers  upon  this  subject  maintain  that 
these  regular  officers,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  ordain,  are 
the  bishops,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  Others 
say  presbyters  are  these  regular  officers,  who  have  the  right  to 
ordain,  and  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  original  minis- 
try after  the  apostles,  both  parties  insisting  upon  a  right  of 
ordination,  as  subsisting  in  a  certaiu  class  of  ministerial  offi- 
cers, to  the  exclusion  of  the  residue  of  mankind.  If  presby- 
ters have  the  right  to  ordain,  this  argument  for  presbyteriai 
organization  is  of  course  sufficient.  But  then  those  contro- 
veraalists  who  maintain  this,  do  not  deny,  they  cannot  deny* 
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because  the  fact  is  indisputably  true,  that  there  has  been  a 
break  in  the  line  of  regular  presbyters.  Hence  the  argument 
is  now,  in  pres  byte  rial  churches,  without  foundation  that  pres- 
byters have  any  greater  right  to  ordain  than  any  body  else, 
since  there  has  been  a  break  in  the  regularity  of  their  trans- 
mitted authority.  We  are  to  understand  by  a  break  in  the 
authority  the  admission  of  an  irregular  authority.  Wherever 
an  irregular  authority  comes  in,  and  the  irregular  authority  is 
esteemed  to  be  authentic,  then  an  irregular  authority  may 
come  in  as  well  at  one  time  as  another,  and  this  destroys  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  the  church  of  Christ  is 
without  a  guard.  We  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
ceremony  of  ordination  does  not  distinguish  church  dignita- 
ries from  the  residue  of  mankind.  This  ceremony  draws  the 
distinction  between  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  world 
broad  and  clear.  We  are  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  apostolic  office  in  the  Christian  church. 
We  think  we  behold  much  to  the  contrary.  It  would  be  the 
wonder  of  the  gospel  if  an  office  in  the  church,  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  full  prevalency 
after  his  death,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  should  be  abro- 
gated by  a  kind  of  non-user,  without  any  trace  of  special 
repeal,  or  any  distinct  provision,  dispensing  with  it  in  the  fu- 
ture church. 

Our  views  upon  this  subject  are,  that  the  office  has  never 
been  abolished,  and  now  subsists  with  the  Christian  church, 
and  that  that  church  is  irregular  in  which  this  office  is  not 
distinctly  recognised.  We  hold  that  bishops  are  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles.  We  hold  that  bishops,  as  the  successors 
of  the  apostles,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  ordination.  En- 
tertaining these  sentiments,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  from  conscientious  convictions  that  she  is  now  a 
regular  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding  she  arose  from 
preabyterial  ordination,  which  we  admit  to  be  irregular,  we 
feel  called  upon  to  maintain  our  consistency.  We  think  we 
have  done  so  in  the  following  pages.     We  beg  the  reader's  • 
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careful  consideration  of  the  investigation  of  this  important 
question  that  is  to  follow. 

We  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  to 
be  this,  that  when  Christ  left  the  world,  he  left  the  Christian 
church  in  the  hands  of  regular  officers,  bound  by  a  particular 
law  of  divine  authority,  to  be  used  by  them  alone  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  institution  ;  that  the  church,  a  divine  institu- 
tion to  subsist  throughout  all  time,  is.  to  be  propagated  only 
by  those  regular  officers  who  are  clothed  with  the  exclusive 
authority  of  administering  the  rite  of  initiation ;  upon  the 
administration  of  which,  in  due  form,  the  principle  of  traat- 
mitted  ministerial  authority  depends,  and  that  the  regular  offi- 
cers, clothed  with  this  power,  are  the  bishops  of  the  church, 
who  are  in  reality  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in  their  offi- 
cial relation.  The  whole  argument  proceeds  upon  the  divine 
character  of  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  uttered  by  the 
apostles.  The  conclusion  which  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine deduce  from  it  is,  that  a  Christian  church  canftot  be  or- 
ganised except  by  these  regular  officers,  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  ordination,  nor  by  them,  except  by  the  observance  of 
this  law  of  transmitted  authority,  and  that  this  law  of  trans- 
mitted authority  is  the  divine  ordinance  of  ordination.  We 
propose  to  argue  this  question,  and  we  wish  to  state  it  fairly. 

If  the  doctrine  can  be  made  out  to  be  of  divine  authority, 
then  it  is  contended  that  there  can  be  no  departure  from  it  with- 
out sin.  We  understand  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  to  in- 
sist that  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  after  having  completed  his 
mission,  and  after  having  declared  the  laws  and  disclosed  the 
purposes  of  his  dispensation,  found  it  necessary  to  unite  his 
followers  into  an  organised  society,  called  the  church,  and 
enacted  certain  laws  for  its  government,  respecting  the  mode 
of  perpetuating  it,  so  that  it  might  be  free  from  the  exterior, 
or  unhallowed  interference  of  the  world  of  outsiders,  to  be 
transmitted  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  regular  and  authen- 
tic officers  throughout  all  time.  Such  being  the  doctrine,  the 
consequences  are  plain  and  unmistakable. 

It  is  a  plain  result,  they  contend,  that  persons  outside  of 
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the  order  of  the  regular  and  authentic  officers  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  to  whom  appertains  the  right  of  ordination,  the  law 
by  which  the  authority  of  the  Christian  church  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted, cannot  perform  the  functions  of  regular  officers  with- 
out a  disregard  of  the  divine  authority  which  passed  the  law 
and  organised  the  institution.  If  Christ  committed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  to  the  apostles,  and  this  government 
was  by  them  reposed  in  successors,  made  so  by  the  observance 
of  an  august  and  divine  ceremonial  institution,  which  consti- 
tutes the  exclusive  mode  of  transmitting  authority,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  say,  with  much  apparent  force,  that  they 
do  not  perceive  how  other  persons,  persons  other  than  regular 
officers,  other  than  authentic  persons,  in  a  word,  mere  private 
persons,  can  organise  a  Christian  church.  They  say  that  a 
society,  organised  by  persons  not  having  any  authority  from 
Christ,  by  being  within  the  order,  to  whom  appertains  the 
right  exclusively  of  organising  churches,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a  church*  of  Christ,  but  is  a  mere  human  association  of  a 
voluntary  character ;  that  being  human,  and  not  being  ever  ca- 
pable of  rising  higher  than  its  source,  it  must  continue  human, 
and  therefore  necessarily  dispossessed  of  all  the  high  privileges 
and  rights  that  belong  to  a  Christian  church. 

It  is  furthermore  contended,  that  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles are  the  bishops  of  the  church,  made  officers  by  existing 
officers,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  divine  law  re- 
specting the  august  ceremony  of  ordination,  and  that  none  but 
these  regular  bishops,  as  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  clothed 
with  apostolic  power,  can  organise  a  Christian  church  ;  so  that 
any  society  organised  by  a  presbyter,  must  always  continue  a 
society,  having  hone  of  the  characteristics  of  a  church  of 
Christ.  We  take  this  to  be  a  fair  exposition  of  the  doctrine. 
We  propose  to  enquire  into  it.  An  argument  can  hurt  nobody. 
It  binds  no  one,  only  so  far  as  it  is  true.  If  it  be  true,  then 
it  binds  all.  If  it  be  untrue,  it  binds  none.  So  far  as  we 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  past  discussions  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  arguments  of  the  advoaates  of  the  doctrine  have 
been  met  by  Protestant  cburches  generally,  by  contending 
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that  presbyters,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  ordination,  are  sue- 
cessors  of  the  apostles,  as  rightfully  as  are  bishops,  and  con- 
sequently have  the  same  right  to  ordain.  We  propose  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  by  admitting  that  the  duty  of  organising 
and  governing  the  church  of  Christ  appertains  to  the  office  of 
bishop,  and  that  this  office  is  the  apostolic  office ;  that  office 
having  never  been,  as  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover, 
ever  abolished  in  the  Christian  church — of  course  theu  we  are 
under  a  necessity  of  regarding  presbyterial  ordination  in  gen- 
eral as  revolutionary. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  very  singular  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  any  one  to  undertake  to  show  that  any  man  can  dis- 
regard a  plain  statute  of  Jesus  Christ  without  sin.  If  it  be  a 
statute  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  rite1  of  ordination  is  to  be  peiv 
formed  by  bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  how  can 
a  presbyter,  who  is  not  a  bishop,  violate  this  statute  withoat 
sin  ?  We  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the 
question.  We  have  only  to  draw  the  distinction  between  a 
duty  and  a  right.  The  rite  of  ordination  in  the  church  of 
Christ  belongs,  by  divine  authority,  to  the  office  of  bishop  in 
the  church,  as  a  matter  of  ministerial  duty,  and  hot  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  right.  In  order  to  understand  the  point  at  is- 
sue, we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Christ  Jesus  did  two  things 
for  the  human  family.  In  the  first  place,  he  granted  and  dis- 
closed to  the  human  family  a  saving  dispensation,  or  a  method 
of  recovery  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall,  called  the  "gospel  of 
salvation."  In  the  second  place,  he  employed  human  beings, 
as  his  agents,  to  preach  this  gospel,  and  to  organise  and  govern 
a  Christian  church,  which  he  instituted.  Hence,  the  church  is 
the  agent  of  Jesus  Christ,  instituted,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
officers  of  the  church,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  family, 
themselves  included.  Hence,  the  human  family  have  rights 
independent  of  the  church,  and  of  church  officers.  Whoever 
admits  that  mankind  have  religious  rights  in  virtue  of  the 
gospel,  granted  by  Jesus  Christ,  distinct  from  and  anterior,  in 
point  of  origin,  to  the  institution  of  a  human  agency  in  the 
affair  of  salvation,  thereby  abandons,  as  we  shall  show,  the 
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doctrine  of  the  so-called  apostolical  succession.  For  if  these 
rights  are  put  in  jeopardy,  or  violated  by  the  regular  officers 
of  Christ's  church,  then  these  prior  rights  contemplate  a  reme- 
dy, corresponding  in  efficacy  to  the  measure  of  the  invasion. 
We  defy  the  world  to  shake  this  principle.  Hence,  when  the 
Catholic  bishops  claimed  the  right,  in  virtue  of  their  official 
station,  as  regular  bishops  or  apostles  in  the  visible  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  sanction  the  traffic  in  adultery,  and  to  use 
their  offices  for  individual  purposes  of  advancement  in  money- 
making  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  crime,  and  for  prostitu- 
tion of  every  kind,  they  thereby  infringed  the  right  that  be- 
longed to  mankind  to  have  preached  to  them  the  pure  and  un- 
corrupted  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  conferred  this 
gospel  upon  them,  there,  at  once,  accrued  to  these  beneficia- 
ries of  granted  divine  right  the  right  of  protest.  If  there  did 
not,  then  mankind  are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  the  scheme  of 
salvation.    Christ  could  never  have  bestowed  it  upon  them. 

If  a  simple  verbal  protest,  by  members  of  the  human  fami- 
ly, against  abuses  upon  the  part  of  the  regular  officers,  can  be 
justified  upon  the  ground  of  any  right  existing  in  mankind, 
in  virtue  of  a  salvation  granted  by  Jesus  Christ  to  them,  as  a 
human  family,  aside  from  church  officers,  or  a  church  institu- 
tion, the  controversy  is  closed.  It  is  closed  for  the  reason  that 
the  extent  of  the  right  of  protest  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
resistance  to  the  protest  exhibited  by  the  regular  officers  of 
Christ's  church,  in  their  persistence  in  usurping  acts.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  a  Protestant  church  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  practical  protest  against  ecclesiastical  usur- 
pation. If  a  simple  protest  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
contemplated  in  the  protest,  of  arresting  the  wrongful  action 
of  the  regular  officers  of  Christ's  church,  and  would  have  re- 
instated the  reign  of  the  ancient  authority,  and  would  have 
thereby  restored  mankind  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gospel,  one 
of  the  laws  of  which  is,  that  officers  shall  obey  the  law  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  not  that  of  their  own  enactment  in  opposi- 
tion, then  there  would  have  been  no  warrant  or  justification 
to  proceed  with  the  protest,  to  any  greater  practical  lengths. 
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If  when  Luther  raised  his  warning  voice  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  church,  these  officers  had  aban- 
doned their  insane  practices  and  more  pernicious  doctrines, 
and  had  restored  the  original  law  of  Christ,  he  would  have 
had  no  plea  or  justification  to  carry  his  protest  as  far  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  organization  of  a  distinct  church.     Thus  it  will 
be  perceived  that  Protestantism  means  an  obedience  to  the 
transmitted  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  preference  to  that  of  his 
corrupt  church  officers.  Hence,  Protestantism  means  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  in  concurrence  with  Jesus  Christ,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  corrupt  interpretations  of  persons  holding  official 
station  in  the  visible  organization,  called  the  church.    Hence, 
Protestantism  means  that  mankind  have  the  right  to  agree  in 
opinion  with  Jesus  Christ,  in   preference  to  the  opinion  of 
church  authorities.     Hence,  Protestantism    means    that  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong) 
and  that  whoever  agrees  in  opinion  with  this  law,  has  the 
right  so  to  agree,  and  whoever  differs  from  this  law,  is  in  the 
wrong,  having  no  such   right.     Hence,  Protestantism  is  the 
conservative  principle  of  the  Christiarn  religion.     It  is  a  prac- 
tical agreement  in  opinion,  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  a  practical 
assertion  of  his  authority.     If  the  right  Luther  possessed,  io 
common  with  every  other  member  of  the  human  family,  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  preference  to  the  cor- 
rupt interpretations  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  church,  to 
have  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  gospel  preached  by  the  officers 
of  the  church,  the  agents  of  a  common  master,  whose  agency 
was  instituted  for  the  common  good ;  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
institutions  of  a  Christian  instead  of  a  mongrel  monster  of  half 
Christian  and  half  Pagan  church,  was  infringed  by  the  mere 
agents  of  a  common  master,  who  had  no  authority  to  act  apart 
from  his  law,  then  undoubtedly  Luther,  or  any  one  else,  would 
be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  the  superior,  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  Christ  as  the  rightful  law-giver,  in  maintaining  their 
rights ;  or  in  other  words,  to  obey  Christ  at  every  hazard. 

Can  these  conclusions  be  philosophically  avoided  ox  be  de- 
nied successfully  upon  scriptural  .grounds  ?     So  long  as  the 
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regular  officers,  of  Jesus  Christ  adhered  to  the  law  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  respect  to  the  common  rights  of  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation, by  discharging  the  duties  of  their  station  according  to 
their  obligations  to  Christ  and  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust, 
there  would  have  been  neither  plea  nor  justification  for  a  mo- 
mentary or  temporary  disregard  of  the  regularity  of  church 
proceedings.     We  put  this  case  to  the  reader.     He  will  bear 
in  mind  that  Luther  was  a  presbyter  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  subordinate  in  authority  to  the  bishops,  holding  the  same 
office  in  the  church,  but  not  possessed  of  the  same  assumed 
infallibility,  and  who  had  rule  over  him  to  the  extent  of  the 
common  law  of  a  common  law-giver.     Now,  suppose  these 
legitimate  church  dignitaries  had  directed  Luther,  as  neces- 
sary to  his  soul's  salvation,  that  he  should  engage  in  the  traffic 
of  indulgences  for  the  crime  of  adultery  within  the  range  of 
his  official  duties,  and  Luther  had  refused,  preferring  to  obey 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  corrupt  interpretations  of  the  regular  offi- 
cers of  the  church,  and  had  carried  his  refusal  to  the  practical 
extent  of  permitting  these  church  officers  to  consume  his  body 
into  ashes  at  the  stake  of  the  inquisition,  would  his  conduct 
be  condemned  at  the  bar  of  God  ?     The  reader  is  doubtless 
aware  that  this  interrogatory  covers  the  whole  question  of  the 
apostolical  succession.     He  will  at  once  perceive  that  we  are 
enquiring  into  the  right  of  protest  against  the  regular  officers 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Does  the  right  exist,  is  the  question  ? 
The  extent  of  the  usurpation  does  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  right.     The  character  of  the  practical  protest  is  only 
to  be  controlled  by  the  revealed  common  law  of  both  parties. 
A  right  can  never  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  wrong.     Luther 
had  and  could  have  had  no  right,  unless  sustained  by  the  law 
of  Jesus  Christ.     If  the  officers  of  the  church  commanded 
only  what  they  were  authorised  to  command  by  the  law,  it  is 
just  plainly  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Luther  had  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  and  contradictory  right  of  resistance.     Luther 
could  be  only  right  when  they  were  wrong.     Then  the  ques- 
tion is,  was  Luther  right  in  a  practical  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  church  officers,  in  a  matter  in  which  church  officers 
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were  in  the  wrong,  and  in  which  action  they,  did  not  regard 
Luther's  rights  of  conscience  ? 

Very  great  difficulty  may  arise  and  may  impede  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  the  point  involved  in  the  controversy,  by  disre- 
garding the  momentous  distinction  between  the  rights  of  coo- 
science  and  the  rights  of  property.  It  is  saying  very  little  for 
mankind,  to  affirm  that  the  rights  of  property  have  become 
much  more  fully  comprehended,  their  distinctions  much  more 
honestly  observed,  and  their  violation  much  more  resolutely 
resisted  than  is  true  with  respect  to  the  infinitely  more  im- 
portant rights  of  conscience.  The  latter  are  just  as  much 
more  important  than  the  former,  as  the  eternal  happiness  of 
the  soul  is  more  important  than  the  temporal  comfort  of  the 
body.  There  is  not  a  man  of  a  thousand  who  would  not 
sanction  the  conduct  of  Luther,  had  he  resisted  the  action  of 
the  regular  bishops  of  the  church,  in  any  demand  upon  their 
part  to  obtain  possession  of  what  little  property  was  exclu- 
sively his  own,  for  the  purpose,  in  no  way  disguised,  of  squan- 
dering it  upon  the  gratification  of  their  lusts ;  a  demand,  in 
point  of  wrong,  indignity,  and  invasion  of  rights,  not  to  be 
compared  with  an  assault  upon  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
right  to  obey  Christ  Jesus.  And  yet  these  same  men  would, 
when  questioned  with  respect  to  the  right  of  practical  resis- 
tance upon  the  part  of  Luther  to  the  regular  officers  of  the 
church,  in  their  more  flagrant  invasion  of  his  rights  of  con- 
science, hesitate,  and  in  all  likelihood,  be  unprepared  with  an 
answer.  We  love  money  more  than  we  love  a  free  conscience, 
and  hence,  the  science  of  property  is  better  understood  and 
more  carefully  guarded  than  the  science  of  conscience. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  understand  that  we  are 
enquiring  into  a  right  of  protest  existing  in  the  members  of 
the  human  family  to  resist  the  wrongful  action  of  the  regular 
officers  of  the  Christian  church,  in  virtue  of.  the  gospel.  We 
do  not  expect  to  defend  Luther's  conduct  upon  the  ground  of 
natural  right,  nor  upon  the  ground  of  legal  right,  for  undenia- 
bly he  had  neither.  If  he  had  any  right  at  all,  it  was  in  vir- 
tue of  the  gospel.  He  had  no  natural  right,  for  the  very  plain 
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reason  that  it  would  have  been  entirely  competent  for  the 
divine  legislator  to  incorporate  in  the  gospel  a  provision  that 
regular  church  officers  should  be  the  authoritative  and  infalli- 
ble interpreters  of  his  law  without  any  invasion  of  man's 
natural  rights.  The  human  family  have  no  natural  right  to 
interpret  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  right  does  not  be- 
long to  them,  in  virtue  of  the  gospel,  we  are  willing  to  aban- 
don the  debate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  regard  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation  as  a  general  endowment ;  as  a  free  and  irre- 
spective gift  of  God  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  the 
church  as  his  agent,  acting  under  the  laws  of  the  gospel  as 
the  laws  of  its  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  gospel 
to  their  attention,  and  advocating  its  claims  to  those  to  whom 
it  belongs,  and  that  consequently  whenever  the  church,  under 
the  control  of  its  regular  officers,  departs  from  the  law  of  its 
agency,  its  acts  are  ipso  facto  void,  not  voidable,  because  the 
principal  in  the  agency  is  absent,  and  he  has  instituted  no 
earthly  tribunal  to  settle  disputes  for  him  in  the  last  resort. 
Hence,  the  wrong  actions  (and  by  wrong  actions  we  mean 
those  acts  that  have  not  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of  the  gos- 
pel,) are  purely  human  actions,  even  if  they  be  the  actions  of 
the  regular  bishops  of  the  church.  Now,  the  right  to  inter- 
pret the  law  grows  out  of  the  responsibility  of  each  individual 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to  the  regular  bishops  of  the  church. 
Had  Luther  been  responsible  to  the  regular  officers  of  the 
church,  and  when  he  died  and  appeared  at  the  bar  of  God, 
had  been  triable  according  to  the  interpretations  of  the  divine 
law  put  forth  by  these  regular  officers,  then  we  allow  that  he 
would  have  had  no  right  to  organise  a  Protestant  church. 
That  Luther  was  not  bound  by  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
regular  officers  of  the  church,  appears  plainly  from  the  consid- 
eration that  the  very  first  question  that  would  have  been  put 
to  him  would  be,  why  he  protested  against  the  action  and  the 
interpretations  of  these  regular  officers  in  selling  the  right  of 
public  prostitution.  And  having  done  this  thing,  he  would 
be  sentenced  to  hell  necessarily  as  the  violator  of  this  au- 
thority, and  he  would  exhibit  in  hell  the  melancholy  spec- 
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tacle  of  a  lost  spirit  bewailing  his  folly  in  preferring  to  obey 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  damnable  corruptions  of  his  regular  church 
officers. 

We  certainly  cannot  be  under  any  necessity  to  prove  that 
the  extent  of  the  usurpation  or  the  character  of  the  usurpation 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  resistance.  It  cannot 
but  be  plainly  perceived  that  whoever  allows  the  right  of  resis- 
tance to  exist  as  a  right,  under  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  dis- 
regard the  authority  of  his  church  under  any  conceivable  state 
of  circumstances  of  oppression  or  wrongful  construction  of  the 
law,  however  horrible,  necessarily  and  unavoidably  admits  the 
right  to  exist,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  cases  the  mildest 
and  most  inconsiderable.  If  Luther  had  the  right,  under  the 
gospel,  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  church  in  actions  and  in- 
terpretations that  struck  the  world  with  amazement,  he  had 
the  right  certainly  to  resist  in  cases  that  did  not  strike  the 
world  with  amazement,  because  the  world  is  not  the  judge 
between  the  two,  and  right  and  wrong  can  never  be  confoun- 
ded by  mere  circumstances.  The  very  same  reason  would  be 
given  to  justify  resistance  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case. 
The  reason  is,  we  must  obey  Christ  in  all  things.  The  rea- 
son, and  the  only  reason  is,  that  church  officers  have  no  right 
to  oppress  mankind ;  have  no  right  to  misconstrue  Christ's 
law.  Every  act  violative  of  the  right  of  conscience,  is  an  act 
of  wrong  and  oppression,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  violation 
does  not  enter  into  the  questiou  of  the  right  of  practical  pro- 
test. Whence  come  the  rights  of  conscience  ?  Undoubtedly 
from  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ !  Hence,  it  is  against  the  law 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  oppress  the  followers  of  Jesiw 
Christ  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  in  every  case  of  wrong, 
there  is  a  right  of  remedy. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  a  right  of  remedy  may 
exist  and  no  remedy  may  be  distinctly  declared.  This  is  tree 
also  with  respect  to  homicide,  as  a  remedy  in  self-defence.  If 
private  persons  have  a  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  conscience, 
in  virtue  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  provide  the  remedy  for  probable  invasions. 
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It  was  then  a  dereliction  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  the  regular 
officers  of  the  church,  not  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Luther's  rights  of  conscience.  Hence,  if  the  church 
was  so  derelict,  she  is  answerable  for  all  the  damage  that  may 
have  arisen  from  Protestant  churches.  Upon  the  question  of 
succession  the  Catholic  church  is  a  consistent  church,  becapse 
she  holds  that  infallibility  belongs  to  her  interpretations.  This 
settles  the  question  very  plainly.  Now,  if  the  Catholic  church 
had  declared  that  Luther's  rights  of  conscience  were  violated 
by  the  interpretations  of  Christ's  law,  in  selling  the  right  to  in- 
dulge in  prostitution  for  money,  put  upon  it  by  regular  officers 
of  the  church,  her  conduct  would  have  been  as  consistent  as 
her  doctrine.1  It  was  her  duty  to  protect  her  members  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  rights  of  conscience  they  possessed,  under 
her  doctrine,  that  she  had  the  right  of  infallible  interpretation. 
When  Luther  proclaimed  that  his  rights  of  conscience  were 
violated  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  errors  of  interpretation, 
it  was  her  plain  duty  to  declare  the  infallible  law,  and  thus 
have  settled  the  question,  and  thereby  protected  her  oppressed 
member.  She  should  at  once  have  declared  that  it  was  a 
wrong  interpretation  to  suppose  Christ  Jesus  intended  to  be* 
stow  upon  his  regular  church  officers  the  power  to  sell  the 
right  of  adultery,  in  order  to  make  money.  She  should  at 
once  have  either  done  this,  or  upon  the  contrary,  have  declared 
that  it  was  a  correct  interpretation.  If  she  had  declared  for 
the  first  opinion,  she  would  thereby  have  espoused  the  cause 
of  Luther,  and  would  have  admitted  that  his  rights  of  con- 
science had  been  violated  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  church. 
This  would  have  sustained  the  principle  of  Protestant  churches. 
If  she  had  declared  for  the  second,  she  would  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  church,  denied  the 
right  of  protest,  and  thereby  have  declared  that  Luther's 
rights  of  conscience  had  not  been  violated,  because  it  was  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  regular 
bishops  of  the  church  may  make  money  for  the  church  by 
telling  the  right  to  commit  adultery  and  other  crimes.  A 
Vol.  vii. — 26 
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dispute  had  arisen  within  her  legitimate  fold,  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  conscience,  growing  out  of  an  interpretation  of 
the  gospel  law.  Now,  this  church  holding  infallibility,  could 
have  settled  the  point  directly.  Hence,  when  she  declared  for 
the  bishops  and  condemned  Luther,  she  thereby  virtually  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  infallible  doctrine  of  truth,  that  the  regular 
bishops  of  the  church  may  sell  the  right  to  commit  adultery 
and  other  foul  crimes,  in  order  to  make  money  for  the  church, 
and  that  whoever  protests  against  this  infallible  teaching,  must 
necessarily  do  it  on  pain  of  eternal  woe.  And  hence,  in  the 
Catholic  church  people  go  to  hell  whenever  they  believe  that 
Christ  never  taught  that  it  was  proper  for  the  regular  bishops 
of  his  church  to  sell  the  right  to  commit  adultery  and  other 
crimes  for  money.  Nothing  else  but  damnation  can  result 
from  a  disregard  of  infallible  teaching;  an  infallible  discovery 
of  the  mind  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  an  opinion 
upon  which  he  has  not  the  right  to  act,  because  no  one  has  a 
right  to  a  wrong  opinion.  The  reader  will  observe  that  we  are 
not  speaking  of  legal  or  natural  rights,  but  of  spiritual  rights, 
rights  of  conscience,  rights  affecting  the  salvation  or  dam- 
nation of  the  soul.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  civil 
matters,  a  man  may  entertaiu  an  opinion  upon  which  he  has 
no  right  of  action.  He  may  condemn  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  he  may  condemn  the  action  of  the  judiciary,  but 
still  he  has  no  natural  or  legal  right  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  opposite  individual  convictions.  This  grows  out  of  the 
necessities  of  civil  government.  It  is  impossible,  in  civil  mat- 
ters, that  every  man  can  act  upon  his  own  individual  convic- 
tions, because,  with  such  a  right  existing  in  everybody,  we 
could  have  no  civil  government.  And  hence,  the  necessity 
of  a  common  law-making  power,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  common  opinion,  and  a  law-determining  power,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  supposed  common  opinion.  But,  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  there  can  be  no  compromises,  for  a  man 
may  compromise  himself  into  hell.  In  matters  of  faith,  we 
have  a  common  law-giver  and  a  common  law  fixed  and  irre- 
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pealable,  but  we  have  no  infallible  tribunal  to  determine  the 
sense  of  the  law  for  us.  It  is  different  in  civil  society.  Here 
society  may  be  said  to  pass  the  law.  Hence,  each  one  has,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  to  determine  it  for  himself.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  all  are  fallible ;  and  if  A  permits 
himself  to  be  governed  by  the  erroneous  sense  of  B,  with  re- 
spect to  the  law,  he  is  not  under  the  government  of  a  divine 
but  a  human  law.  What  benefit  can  accrue  to  him  for  obey- 
ing a  human  law,  even  if  uttered  by  the  church  ?  No  human 
law  can  grant  salvation.  Suppose  A  being,  like  B,  a  fallible 
man,  teaches  the  doctrine,  for  example,  of  the  apostolical 
succession,  and  this  interpretation  of  the  law  is  not  a  true  in- 
terpretation, and  yet  B  acts  up  to  it,  does  he  not  jeopard  his 
salvation,  because  in  the  event  that  this  doctrine  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  scripture,  he  is  violating  a  plain  command  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hence  nothing  can  save  him  but  his  ignorance.  His 
damnation  would  be  certain  if  he  were  to  surrender  his  own 
clear  contrary  opinion  in  virtue  of  any  supposed  authority 
in  B. 

If  the  Catholic  church  has  the  grant  of  infallibility  from 
Jesus  Christ,  she  has  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  family, 
and  for  every  member  of  the  human  family,  and  not  for  her 
own  benefit ;  and  hence,  she  can  have  no  warrant  in  with- 
holding a  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  from  every 
one  of  the  members  of  the  human  family,  because  if  she  had, 
her  infallible  grant  might  result  in  the  damnation  of  human 
souls.  She  might  then  damn  whom  she  pleased.  If  she  has 
a  right  to  withhold  the  true  interpretation  of  a  disputed  point 
between  a  church  officer  and  a  member,  it  would  result  in  the 
damnation  of  one  of  the  two,  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape 
or  avoidance,  and  the  guilt  of  the  damnation  would  be  at  the 
door  of  the  church.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If,  during  the 
controversy  between  Luther  and  the  regular  officers  of  the 
Catholic  church,  any  souls  were  lost,  upon  either  side,  from 
the  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  mind  of  Jesus  Christ, 
then  damnation  is  justly  chargeable  upon  this  church,  if  Christ 
gave  her  infallible  authority  to  settle  disputed  points  for  the 
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human  family.     If  Luther  is  damned,  nothing  can  prevent 
the  guilt  of  his  damnation  from  resting  upon  the  Catholic 
church,  because,  according  to  her  own  showing,  Christ  grant- 
ed to  her  the  authority  to  declare  his  truth  in  an  infallible 
manner,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  if  she  withheld  this 
infallible  truth,  either  from  Luther  or  from  the  corrupt  regular 
bishops,  the  guilt  of  the  damnation  that  ensued  in  virtue  of 
the  religious  disagreement  lies  at  her  door.     And  so  of  every 
other  instance  of  damnation  for  a  wrong  opinion,  or  in  regard 
to  matters  with  respect  to  which  she  withholds  the  true  inter- 
pretation.    A  member  of  the  Catholic  church  may  differ  in 
opinion  from  a  bishop  of  that  church  with  every  propriety, 
because  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  this  church  that  her  bishops 
alone  and  individually  are  infallible,  and  if  not  infallible,  are 
certainly  fallible.     Now,  it  may  happen  that  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church  may  differ  in  opinion  from  a  bishop,  and  since 
the  bishop  is  not  infallible,  it  may  happen  that  the  private 
member  may  be  in  the  right  and  the  bishop  in  the  wrong. 
They  cannot  both  be  saved.     One  of  them  is  compelled  to  be 
lost.  Hence,  it  plainly  appears  that  if  Christ  Jesus  has  granted 
infallibility  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  she  refuses  to  settle 
promptly  and  without  delay,  at  the  fountain  of  the  infallibili- 
ty, this  disputed  question,  and  the  party  in  the  wrong  dies 
anterior  to  the  settlement,  his  soul  will  be  lost,  and  its  loss 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  church.     And  if,  in  the  case 
put,  the  bishop  was  in  the  wrong,  then  the  Catholic  church  is 
to  be  blamed  for  the  damnation  of  one  of  her  own  bishops. 
This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  human  in- 
fallibility.    This  reasoning  might  be  carried  yet  farther.  The 
Catholic  church  does  not  hold  that  infallibility  lies  in  the  pope 
of  Rome.     Then  the  pope  is  fallible.     He  is  either  the  one  or 
the  other.     He  is  either  fallible  or  infallible.     The  church 
says  he  is  not  infallible.     Very  well.     Now  a  dispute  may, 
then,  very  properly  arise  between  a  member  of  the   human 
family,  or  between  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
pope,  and  the  pope  may  be  in  the  wrong,  since  he  is  not  in- 
fallible.   It  is  impossible  for  them  both  to  be  saved.     One  of 
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them  is  bound  to  be  damned.  An  appeal  to  the  fountain  of 
infallibility  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  damnation  of  the  pope. 
But  suppose  the  pope  were  to  die  in  the  meantime,  before  the 
answer  of  the  infallible  authority  could  be  obtained,  would 
not  the  damnation  of  the  pope  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic 
church?  Who  can  evade  the  force  of  this  reasoning?  Every 
body  admits  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  binding  upon 
the  human  conscience,  and  that  nothing  else  is.  Hence,  if 
the  Catholic  church,  or  any  other  church,  teaches  for  this 
law  what  is  not  the  law,  the  teaching  is  a  human  law,  and  it 
does  not  bind  the  human  conscience  for  that  reason.  Nothing 
of  human  origin  binds  the  human  conscience  in  respect  to  sal- 
vation. 

Now,  with  respect  to  those  churches,  as  for  example  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
the  Uuited  States,  which  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility,  it  must 
be  manifestly  true,  that  since  they  are  not  infallible,  they  may 
teach  an  uutrue  doctrine.  We  do  not  suppose  either  of  these 
churches  will  deny  the  possibility  of  their  being  in  error. 
Nor  do  we  suppose  that  either  of  those  churches  will  deny 
the  position,  that  nothing  binds  the  human  conscience  but  the 
gospel  and  laws  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence,  it  follows  that  these 
admissions  commit  these  two  churches  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
propriety  of  Protestant  churches  springing  from  their  bosoms, 
and  brought  about  by  private  members  of  their  communion. 
They  cannot  deny  this  right  and  preserve  their  logical  consis- 
tency. We  will  suppose  a  case  that  comes  under  the  terms 
of  their  doctrines  with  respect  to  the  absence  of  infallibility 
and  the  exclusive  bindiug  force  of  the  gospel  and  laws  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  We  will  suppose  these  churches  to  be  unscriptu- 
rally  organised,  and  to  teach  unscriptural  doctrines.  This 
they  allow  to  be  a  supposable  case  when  they  renounce  infal- 
libility. Now,  in  this  supposed  instance,  these  churches  have 
a  human  organization  and  are  teaching  human  doctrines. 
Hence  neither  their  teachings  nor  their  organization  are  abso- 
lutely binding  on  the  consciences  of  their  members.  Now 
suppose  one  of  their  members  were  to  protest  against  the  un- 
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scriptural  organization  and  against  the  human  teaching,  would 
his  conduct  be  justifiable  at  the  bar  of  God  ?  The  answer  is 
unavoidable,  and  nothing  binds  the  human  conscience  but  a 
divine  organization  and  divine  teachings.  Very  well.  He  is 
then  justified  in  protesting.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  right  to 
protest.  But  suppose  these  churches  pay  no  respecj  to  his 
protest,  but  insist  that  their  human  organization  is  a  divine 
organization,  and  that  their  human  teachings  are  divine  teach- 
ings. What  alternative  is  left  for  the  disagreeing  private 
members  ?  Are  they  to  submit  to  human  or  to  divine  autho- 
rity ?  If  you  say  to  the  divine  authority,  then  you  thereby  sanc- 
tion Protestant  churches.  For  if  they  submit  to  divine  autho- 
rity, they  would  be  under  a  necessity  to  organise  themselves 
in  conformity  with  the  divine  transmitted  law  respecting  or- 
ganization, and  then  to  teach  the  true  transmitted  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  exactly  John  Wesley's  case,  and 
his  course,  and  that  of  those  persons  who  agreed  with  him  in 
sentiment.  Now,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  are  under  a  logical  necessity  to  admit  they 
were  right,  or  to  deny  the  admission  of  their  fallibility,  or  to 
insist  that  other  things  bind  the  conscience  besides  the  law  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  will  have  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
their  being  in  error  before  they  can  proceed  to  the  daring  and 
high-handed  measure  of  pronouncing  other  people  in  the  wrong 
in  derogation  of  the  express  command  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
contrary. 

No  principle  can  be  plainer  than  that  every  organization  of 
men,  having  an  end  in  view,  necessarily  possesses  the  right  to 
dismiss  its  officers  from  office.  We  call  it  a  necessary  right, 
because  it  is  an  unavoidable  right.  No  organization,  having 
an  end  or  object  in  view,  can  exist  without  this  right  of  de- 
position belonging  to  it.  Upon  the  general  principles  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy,  independent  of  the  express  warrant  of 
the  scripture,  the  church  has  the  undoubted  right  to  expel  her 
officers  from  official  station.  To  suppose  the  want  of  such  a 
right  would  be  to  suppose  an  absurdity.  To  suppose  that  the 
church  could  not  displace  her  officers,  would  be  to  put  the 
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church  at  the  mercy  of  bad  officers.  ,  Such  a  principle  would 
be  the  germ  of  her  own  ruin.     In  that  event,  she  would  very 
soon  cease  to  be  a  church  at  all,  or  indeed  anything  else  hav- 
ing any  form  of  rationality  about  it.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
when  an  officer  is  dismissed  from  office,  he  is  no  longer  an 
officer.     This  is  also  another  necessary  consequence.     This 
follows  even  if  he  be  dismissed  for  a  wrong  cause.     We  do 
not  hold  that  it  is  proper  for  a  Christian  church  to  dismiss  an 
officer  without  just  or  scriptural  grounds,  but  yet  that  if  she 
do  it,  the  dismissal  certainly  takes  effect.    The  dismissal  from 
office,  in  a  church,  by  the  church,  in  regular  and  final  action 
for  unscriptural  causes,  is  just  as  effectual  a  dismissal  from 
office  as  a  dismissal  for  better  reasons.     The  church  must  be 
the  ultimate  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  for  the 
dismissal  of  persons  from  official  station  in  the  church,  or  she 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  right  of  dismissal.     It  results 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.     Certainly  it  cannot  be  held 
with  any  degree  of  consistency,  that  the  persons  dismissed 
from  official  station  in  the  church  are  to  be  the  ultimate  judges 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  for  the  final  action  of  the 
church.     Then   we   take   it   for  granted,  that  the  Catholic 
church  had  the  right  to  dismiss  Luther  from  office  in  the 
church.    Hence,  not  only  was  he  not  an  officer  in  the  church, 
but  he  was  not  even  a  private  member  of  the  church  when  he 
proceeded  to  organise  a  Protestant  church.     The  same  reason- 
ing holds  good  with  respect  to  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
church  who  organised  the  Church  of  England.     They  were, 
like  Luther,  dismissed  from  office  in  the  Catholic  church,  then 
the  only  Christian  church,  and  were  consequently  not  only 
not  officers  of  any  church,  but  were  not  even  private  mem- 
bers of  any  church.     This  question  may  be  viewed  in  two 
interesting  aspects  ;  1st,  With  respect  to  the  right  of  dismissal 
from  office  upon  the  part  of  the  church,  and  2ndly,  With  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  withdrawal  from  office  upon  the  part  of 
church  officers.     If  this  church  has  a  right  to  dismiss  her 
officers,  then  the  reforming  bishops  were  not  bishops  but  pri- 
vate persons.     If  officers  have  the  right  of  withdrawal  from 
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office  in  a  church,  then  the  reforming  bishops  were  not  bish- 
ops,  in  any  church,  when   they   proceeded  to   organise  the 
Church  of  England,  because  they  had  voluntarily  withdrawn 
from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church.     And  thus  they 
were  private  persons,  and  not  even  members  of  any  church. 
There  is  no  magic  or  logic  to  meet  this  reasoning.     There 
are  now  persons,  in  office  in  the  Catholic  church,  who  were 
previously  in  office  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States,  who  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  official  stations  in  those  two  churches.     Now, 
it  may  be  enquired  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  whether  in  their  judgment  these 
persons  who  are   now  in  office  in  the  Catholic  are  also  in 
office  in  those  other  churches  ?     If  she  answers  no,  then  it 
may  be  enquired,  how  did  they  get  out  of  office  ?     The  an- 
swer must  be,  they  voluntarily  withdrew.     Then  when  they 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  her  communion  and  membership, 
did   they  not  become  private   persons  before   they   became 
members  of  another  church,  and  were  they  not  members  of  an- 
other church  before  they  became  officers  of  that  other  church? 
And  it  may  also  be  enquired,  did  not  the  reforming  bishop- 
withdraw  from  the  Catholic  church  before  they  organised  an- 
other church,  and  if  they  did,  how  did  they  get  to  be  officers 
in  another  church    until  after   they  had    organised  another 
church,  and  must  they  not  have   become   members  of  that 
church  preparatory  to  becoming  officers  in  the  church  ?  Mem- 
bership necessarily  preceding  official  elevation  or  election. 

But  the  principal  mistake  upon  the  subject  of  the  authority 
of  the  church,  at  the  present  day,  arises  from  a  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  character  of  a  transmitted  authority ; 
the  ortus  atque  conatus  of  ministerial  authority.  This  mis- 
take consists  in  regarding  church  authority  as  an  authority 
personal  to  the  officers  of  the  church.  No  mistake  can  be 
more  radically  erroneous.  Church  officers  are  the  agents  of  a 
divine  law.  Hence,  it  is  the  divine  law  that  constitutes  the 
transmitted  authority  under  which  they  act.  A  transmitted 
authority,  coming  from  God,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  nature 
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of  divine  enactments.  It  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  human 
being.  The  officers  of  a  church  cannot  be  any  divine  autho- 
rity themselves.  Ail  the  divine  authority  to  which  they  can 
lay  any  claim,  exists  in  the  divine  law  tinder  which  they  act. 
Hence,  apart  from  the  divine  transmitted  law  of  their  agency, 
they  have  no  more  authority  than  other  men.  Hence,  officers 
have  only  authority  as  they  speak  the  transmitted  voice  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  maintain,  that  there  is  an  authority  in  church 
officers  per  se,  in  their  capacity  as  human  beings,  distinct 
from  the  authority  of  the  law.  Here  is  where  the  Methodist 
church  differs  from  those  churches.  The  Methodist  and  other 
churches  do  not  object  to  any  transmitted  authority  coming 
from  the  apostles;  although  they  object  to  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  persons  of  the  bishops  of  those  churches. 
They  do  not  believe  that  any  greater  authority  exists  in  the 
bishops  of  those  churches  than  pertains  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  church ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  they  think  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  churches  are  elevated  substan- 
tially to  the  same  office  in  the  church  of  Christ  that  the  apos- 
tles filled,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  bishops  or  apostles 
of  those  other  churches  in  the  particular,  that  this  church  is 
conformed  more  exactly  to  the  transmitted  organic  law  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  her  bishops  utter  his  gospel  with  less 
corrupt  human  adulteration,  thati  is  the  case  with  those 
churches  or  with  the  bishops  of  those  churches.  Their  very 
lespect  for  the  transmitted  organic  law  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  pay  more  respect  to  those  bishops. 
The  Methodist  church  firmly  and  conscientiously  believes  that 
those  two  churches  are  organised  in  utter  disregard  of  some 
of  the  plain  structural  laws  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  that 
their  bishops  teach  the  traditions  and  interpretations  of  a  mere 
mistaken  and  deluded  human  philosophy  for  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  upon  this  account,  that  the  Methodist 
church  is  disinclined  to  amalgamate  with  this  church,  or  sub- 
mit  to  its  authority.  Nothing  would  give  this  church  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  these  two  churches  abate  the  swelled 
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magnificence  of  their  extreme  exclusive  human  pretensions, 
for  which  they  have  such  poor  apologies,  reorganise  in  confor- 
mity with  the  plain  letter  of  the  divine  law,  expunge  from 
their  pulpits  the  language  of  man,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
pure  and  uncontaminated  word  of  God.  Whenever  they  do 
this,  then,  having  dressed  themselves  in  the  plain  habiliments 
so  becoming  the  lowly  followers  of  the  lamb  of  God,  they 
will  then  be  like  the  bride  of  the  lamb,  adorned  for  his  em* 
brace. 

The  Methodist  church  has  conformed  to  the  transmitted  au- 
thority she  finds  written  in  the  word  of  truth  ;  has  organised 
her  church  structure  in  obedience  to  this  law,  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  free  from  the  corrupt  adulterations  of  mere 
men,  and  in  doing  this,  manifests  a  much  greater  deference 
for  the  transmitted  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  do  those 
churches  which  cry  out  more  for  a  transmitted  authority,  and 
practice  less.  But  who,  besides  these  churches,  entertains  the 
idea  that  a  transmitted  authority  can  exist  in  the  persons  of 
men  ?  Can  the  persons  of  men  be  a  written  divine  law  ?  This 
is  what  they  say.  Show  the  law  in  the  written  bible,  and  the 
Methodist  church  will  immediately  submit  to  it.  Will  you 
show  that  bishops  should  alone  ordain  ?  This  church  con- 
forms to  it.  Show  her  any  other  law,  and  if  she  can  read  it  as 
you  read  it,  she  will,  if  she  does  not  already,  at  once  conform 
to  it.  But  will  you  follotf  her  example?  Will  you  yield 
obedience  to  the  written  law  ?  Then  banish  your  liturgies, 
and  your  written  sermons,  and  your  baptismal  regeneration 
and  your  doctrine  that  the  church  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
your  formal  mode  of  church  service,  and  your  unique  dress  for 
the  men  of  your  pulpits,  and  act  an  humble  part  as  fallible 
men,  and  come  meekly  before  a  throne  of  grace  as  broken 
hearted  penitents  and  the  poor  pensioners  of  the  cross,  denu- 
ded of  all  self-righteousness,  and  all  intolerance,  and  serve 
God  by  the  exhibition  of  an  enlarged  love  of  all,  who,  in 
your  estimation,  may  have  wandered  farthest  from  the  fold, 
following  the  example  of  your  master  with  respect  to  the 
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lost  sheep,  and  then  you  will  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honor. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  design  of  a  Christian  church.  We  are  to  remember  that 
the  employment  of  the  agency  of  a  church,  and  indeed  of  hu- 
man agencies,  of  whatever  character,  occurred  posterior,  in 
point  of  time,  to  the  completion  of  the  gospel  as  a  plan  of 
salvation.  There  is  an  intervening  period  of  time,  dividing 
the  gospel  of  salvation,  as  a  divine  grant  to  the  human  family, 
and  the  institution  of  a  church  and  a  corps  of  ministerial  la- 
borers. We  must  be  particularly  watchful  not  to  confound 
this  divine  gospel  grant  with  anything  that  subsequently  oc- 
curred. For  this  grant,  we  are  indebted  to  the  blood  of  Cal- 
vary, where  the  gift  was  finally  and  forever  made,  consum- 
mated, and  finished.  It  was  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
upon  the  cross,  after  the  completion  of  the  gospel,  and  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  a  Christian  church  and 
ministerial  agencies  were  employed.  Now,  their  object  was 
evidently  to  advance  the  primary  interest  at  stake  ;  the  inter- 
est of  the  human  family  and  its  salvation,  according  to  the 
gospel.  This  makes  the  church  a  trustee.  It  is  an  agency, 
with  limited  and  defined  powers,  and  with  a  definite  end. 
This  very  distinctly  appears  from  the  very  guarded  and  warn- 
ing language  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  occasion  of  the  delivery 
of  the  ministerial  commission.  He  expressly  told  his  minis- 
terial agents  to  observe  "all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you."  Now.  here  is  the  origin,  as  well  as  the  precise 
limit  of  ministerial  authority.  Beyond  all  question,  this  guard- 
ed language  of  limitation  is  pregnant  with  the  instruction, 
that  mankind  have  the  right  of  practical  protest  whenever  min- 
isters transgress  the  limit  and  undertake  to  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve what  Christ  never  directed  them  to  teach.  Either  this 
is  so,  or  the  language  is  void  of  meaning.  If  mankind  had 
no  right  of  protest,  there  would  have  been  no  utility  in  placing 
a  guard  over  ministerial  conduct.  Did  our  Saviour  suppose 
that  ministers  were  to  be  the  final  and  ultimate  judges  of 
what  they  were  to  teach,  and  that  whatever  they  taught  was 
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to  be  regarded  as  true  and  binding  upon  mankind,  in  virtue  of 
a  personal  authority  distinct  from  his  law  ;  then  the  language 
is  without  sense  or  meaning,  as  a  binding  or  operative  law. 
Now,  if  ministers  are  not  amenable  to  the  law  of  Christ,  as 
disconnected  from  any  authority  personal  to   themselves,  as 
successors  of  the  apostles,  then  no  right  of  protest  can  beloug 
to  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  or  injured  by  their  teachings. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  amenable  to  the  law.  whose 
benefit  accrues  to  the  human  family,  a  right  of  protest  be- 
longs to   those  for  whose  benefit  the  gospel  was  instituted, 
and  for  whose  benefit  a  ministry  was  instituted.     Hence,  it 
follows  that   whenever   ministers   conform    to  the    law,  no 
right   of  protest   lies,    because   they   are    in   that    case  the 
agents  of  the  law.     But  when  they  depart  from  the  law,  does 
the  right  of  protest  lie  against  their  action?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion in  which  Protestant  churches  are  alone  interested.    Who- 
ever answers  this  question  affirmatively,  is  a  Protestant;  and 
whoever  in  the  negative,  is  a  Catholic.     There  is  no  mid- 
dle ground   between  the  infallibility  of  the  church  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment.     Whoever  sanctions  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  thereby  maintains  the  propriety  of  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  whoever  does  not,  to  be  consistent,  must 
insist  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  church.     It  is  to  be  con- 
fessed, to  their  eternal  shame,   that  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  are  seeking  to  occupy 
the  seat  of  a  neutral,  where  neutrality  is  a  philosophical  in- 
consistency, and  run  neither  with  the  hounds  nor  the  hare, 
and  thereby  cut  themselves  off  from  the  respect  of  all  lovers 
of  a  consistent  logic.     No  wonder  that  so  many  of  their  min- 
istry enter  into  the  Romish  communion. 

Considerable  celebrity  has  been  gained  by  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  iu  the  United  States,  by  a  no  less 
celebrated  than  original  argument  drawn  from  the  analogy  of 
the  conduct  of  the  order  of  free  masons.  Not  to  say  anything 
with  respect  to  the  manifest  irreverence  of  endeavoring  to  ar- 
rive at  the  purposes  of  God  from  an  analogy  drawn  from  hu- 
man conduct,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  argument  by  no 
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means  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sought  to  be  used. 
Human  conduct  can  never  serve  to  give  strength  to  any  inter- 
pretation of  God's  truth.     Nor  is  the  analogy  proper  upon 
other  grounds.     It  is  contended  that  a  revolution,  or  a  depar- 
ture from  the  regularity  of  the  established  organic  laws,  can- 
not be  justified  unless  brought  about  by  the  regular  officers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  initiation.  This 
duty,  it  appears,  appertains  to  master  masons.     This  celebra- 
ted argument  insists  that  the  subordinate  officers  of  appren- 
tices and  private  masons,  like  presbyters  and  members  in  the 
church,  not  having,  according  to  the  law,  the  right  to  induct 
men  into  the  order,  could  not  institute  a  separate  order  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  master  masons.     That  they  could 
not  do  it  in  agreement  with  the  law  is  admitted,  but  suppose 
the  master  masons,  like  the  regular  bishops,  were  to  convert 
the  order  into  a  money  machine,  depart  from  its  original  pur- 
pose  of  benevolence,  impressed  upon  it  by  its  founder ;  were 
to  become  corrupt  and  licentious  upon  the  gain  in  money,  ob^ 
tained  by  outraging  every  law  of  the  institution,  would  not  a 
right  of  restitution  appertain  to  the  great  body  of  good  and 
virtuous  masons?     Will  Episcopal  writers,  who  are  so  fond  of 
this  illustration,  support  the  idea  that  either  the  institution 
must  go  down  under  the  weight  of  its  corruptions,  or  that  all 
the  apprentices  and  private  masons  must  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  an  usurpation  that  might  be  rendered   more   bitter  than 
death,  and  more  remorseless  than  the  grave,  rather  than  pro- 
test    by   a   practical   lateral   reorganization,  by  disregarding 
a  ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  the  corrupt  master  ma- 
sons from  power,  and  reinstating,  in  their  stead,  persons  more 
honest  anymore  obedient  to  the  law  of  the  institution?  They 
cannot  admit  this  right,  for  then  the  argument  would  justify 
Luther  and  Wesley. 

We  expect,  of  course,  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  prove 
that  necessity  is  a  ground  for  the  disregard  of  a  plain  command 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  admitted  in  this  argument,  that  it 
is  a  plain  command  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  rite  of  ordination 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  Christian  church  by  persons  who  fill 
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the  office  in  the  church  of  apostles.  We  regard  the  office  of 
bishop  in  the  church  as  substantially  identical  with  the  office 
of  apostle  in  the  early  church,  and  that  ordination  appertains 
regularly  to  this  office.  Now,  we  have  contended  that  when 
the  regular  officers  of  the  church  departed  from  the  law  of  its 
founder,  and  converted  it  into  a  money  machine,  for  their  own 
advantage,  thereby  utterly  defeating  the  object  of  its  institu- 
tion, that  anybody,  that  everybody,  that  Luther,  that  Wesley, 
had  the  right  to  reorganise  it,  restore  the  original  law,  restore  the 
observance  and  obedience  of  the  original  organic  law,  and  by 
departing  from  a  form,  preserve  the  substance  of  a  salvation 
scheme  upon  which,  in  its  purity,  depended  the  eternal  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  the  whole  human  family.  This  is  what 
Luther  and  Wesley  did,  and  they  are  gratefully  held  in  re- 
membrance by  countless  hosts  of  the  happy  beneficiaries  of 
their  heroic  conduct.  The  forms  of  the  church  are  never  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  end  of  the  gospel.  Whenever  they  do, 
they  are  to  be  disregarded  ;  not  that  they  are  not  of  divine  au- 
thority, but  that  they  are  of  subordinate  divine  authority.  Our 
Saviour  set  us  the  example  in  two  memorable  instances  of  his 
life.  With  regard,  first,  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and 
with  regard,  secondly,  to  the  salvation  of  the  thief  without  any 
reference  to  the  solemn  service  of  baptism.  For  this  doctrine, 
we  have  the  authority  of  names  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  Church  of  England,  among  which  stands  conspicuous  that 
of  the  distinguished  Hooker.  It  is  a  choice  of  evils.  Whe- 
ther it  is  better  to  seo  Christianity  sink  into  an  endless  and 
remediless  eclipse,  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  despotic,  cruel 
and  corrupt  regular  officers  of  the  church ;  to  see  it  diverted 
from  the  beneficent  object  of  its  founder,  and  prostituted  to 
the  vilest  purposes,  or  to  disregard,  for  but  the  one  time,  a 
form  of  initiation  into  the  priestly  office,  and  thereby  restore 
the  richest  heritage  of  the  human  family,  to  its  end  and  pur- 
pose, is  the  question  at  issue.  The  question  hardly  admits  of 
a  doubt.  Nor  would  it  ever  have  been  objected  to,  had  it  not 
disturbed  the  silken  nests  of  a  voluptuous  priesthood ;  had  it  not 
awakened  from  the  lethargic  slumbers  of  sin  and  death,  the 
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sleeping  drones  of  the  hive,  who  eat  the  honey  of  other  men's 
labors;  who  lay  heavy  burdens  upon  other  men's  backs  that 
thejf  would  not  touch  with  one  of  their  little  fingers.  The 
very  same  question  precisely  arose  in  the  formation  of  our 
government.  Christ  has  commanded  all  men  to  submit  to  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the  land.  The  patriots  of 
our  revolution  were  many  of  them  sworn  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  all  of  them  were  regular  members  of  that 
government,  bound  by  a  divine  authority  to  submit  to  its 
laws.  If  a  command  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  violated,  we 
are  yet  members  of  the  British  government.  The  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  are 
placed  by  their  doctrine  in  circumstances  of  extreme  embar- 
rassment. If  we  enquire  whether  the  invasion  of  personal 
rights  is  a  just  ground  for  revolution  in  civil  government,  they 
are  under  a  necessity  to  answer  that  it  is  not,  because  it  is  not 
proper  under  any  circumstances  to  violate  an  express  com- 
mand of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  enjoined  submission.  When- 
ever they  answer  otherwise,  they  destroy  their  own  beloved 
doctrine.  Now,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  this 
church?  They  do  not  believe  that  men  have  a  right  to  vio- 
late a  command  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  commanded  men  to 
submit  to  civil  authority.  Our  government  is  a  practical  dis- 
regard of  a  divine  command.  If  they  countenance  the  gov- 
ernment, their  salvation  is  utterly  impossible  under  their  doc- 
triue,  because  they  contend  that  men  cannot  be  saved  who 
disobey  Christ.  Now,  if  they  are  consistent,  it  is  a  duty  they 
owe  to  God  and  man  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  restore  the 
righteous  supremacy  of  British  rule.  We  put  the  question  to 
them,  is  it  proper  and  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  dis- 
obey a  command  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  they  are  good  subjects 
of  the  United  State3  government,  and  submit  to  its  authority, 
they  will  have  to  answer  yes.  We  then  ask  them,  is  not  a 
religious  right,  or  a  right  of  conscience,  that  affects  the  salva- 
tion of  the  immortal  soul,  a  much  dearer  and  more  precious 
right  than  mere  personal  rights  ?  This  question  they  will  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.    Then  we  will  ask  them  the  question 
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involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession,  have 
men  not  the  right,  had  Luther  and  Wesley  not  the  right,  to 
disregard  a  law  of  ordination  ;  a  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order 
to  protect  their  rights  of  conscience,  and  to  protect  the  gospel 
itself  in  its  purity  ?  Will  she  not  be  struck  dumb?  We  begio 
at  the  head,  and  we  end  at  the  foot,  and  she  has  not  one  mem- 
ber in  her  entire  fold  who  can  extricate  her  from  her  logical 
embarrassment  with  a  consistent  philosophy. 

But  the  most  objectionable  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
doctrine,  arises  from  the  relation  that  it  causes  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  author  of  the  gospel  and  that  gospel  itself.  It 
places  him  in  the  extreme  unwise  attitude  of  jeopardising  that 
interest,  the  only  one  in  which  he  can  be  concerned  to  feel 
any  primary  solicitude,  by  making  it  dependent  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  his  human  agents,  employed  by  him  to 
preach  it,  and  around  whom  he  has  thrown  confessedly  no 
protection  of  infallibility,  in  the  due  and  regular  performauce, 
upon  their  part,  of  a  mere  initiatory  service  of  a  priestly  cha- 
racter ;  a  public  investiture  of  an  agent  with  ministerial  autho- 
rity, a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  doctrine  makes  the  gospel 
and  the  success  of  the  gospel,  that  cost  Christ  his  life  and  beg- 
gared heaven,  dependent  upon  the  regularity  observed  in  a 
ceremony  wholly  formal,  with  respect  to  the  public  designa- 
tion of  ministerial  agents,  that  so  belittles  the  importance  of 
this  salvation  scheme,  and  so  perils  the  sagacity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  almost  amounting  to  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  not  to  say  the  preposterous,  around  the  whole 
thing.  Such  conduct  would,  to  ordinary  comprehension,  dis- 
honor a  man  of  medium  intelligence.  It  is  a  blunder  that  has 
characterised  the  conduct  of  no  originator  of  any  scheme, 
whose  object  was  to  benefit  mankind,  from  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  masons  to  that  of  the  founders  of  a  society  to  cleanse  the 
public  streets.  We  are  aware  that  these  are  strong  sent imeots, 
and  are  utterly  unjustifiable,  if  they  be  untrue.  If  they  be 
true,  and  we  defy  their  successful  refutation,  then  no  one  has  a 
right  to  complain.  If  Christ  has  granted  a  salvation  scheme 
to  the  human  family,  freely  to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  in  com- 
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mon,  by  the  performance  of  a  common  condition,  and  has  em- 
ployed a  human  agency  to  preach  this  scheme  and  to  organise 
a  church  of  his  followers,  which  they  are  to  rule  in  accordance 
with  his  laws,  then  it  is  an  instance  of  folly  and  contradiction 
without  a  parallel  in  the  wide  world ;  a  folly  that  may  well 
stagger  the  greediest  credulity  to  credit,  to  suppose  that  he 
would  make  this  scheme,  so  costly  to  himself  personally,  and 
so  fraught  with  consequences,  linked  with  the  eternal  happi- 
ness or  damnation  of  untold  myriads  of  human  beings,  depen- 
dent upon  the  proper  conduct  of  men  without  learning,  with- 
out virtue,  without  discretion,  corrupt,  base,  prostituted,  and 
steeped  in  vice  to  the  very  dregs,  with  respect  to  certain  ordi- 
nation laws,  quite  numerous,  affecting  the  authentic  investi- 
ture of  a  mere  human  agency,  in  the  affair  of  human  salvation. 
It  proceeds  to  the  unprecedented  folly  of  placing  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  plan  of  human  salva- 
tion, and  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human  family,  upon  the 
discretion  of  bishops,  often  without  either  religion  or  sense. 
In  fact,  the  whole  theory  is  too  preposterous  for  serious  de- 
bate. 


ART.   V. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  PENALTIES  IN  REFERENCE  TO  CLASS 

MEETINGS. 


By  Rev.  R.  Abbey,  of  Misaii&ippi. 


It  has  been  oftentimes  stated,  and  as  often  assented  to,  and 
acknowledged,  that  no  particular  or  specific  form  of  church 
government  or  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  is  given  to  us  in 
the  New  Testament.  (In  the  Old  Testament  things  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  looked  for  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
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Decalogue.)  And  yet  it  is  abundantly  true,  that  the  princi- 
ples, both  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  jurisprudence,  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  law  of  Christ.  So  that,  although  we 
have  not  the  particular  forms  of  proceeding,  in  each  and  all 
the  details  of  our  government,  by  which  our  laws  are  estab- 
lished, or  of  our  legal  proceedings,  by  which  these  laws  are 
executed,  we  have  the  way-side  marks  and  boundaries,  by 
the  due  observance  of  which,  we  may  keep  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  or  upon  the  platform  principles  laid  down  by 
the  King  of  the  church.  Perhaps  we  may,  most  of  us,  have 
erred,  oftentimes,  for  the  lack  of  properly  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  abstract  principles  of  action,  laid  down  in  the  law 
of  Christ,  and  the  specific  manner  in  which  those  principles 
are  to  be  applied.  The  former  are  clearly  spread  out  upou  the 
pages  of  truth ;  the  latter,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  proper- 
ly left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  men  in  the  various 
circumstances  in  which  men  find  themselves  placed. 

The  church  is  the  church  of  Christ.  By  this  expression  is 
meant,  that  the  church  is  not  a  mere  human  association  for 
the  promotion  of  religion,  piety,  or  morality.  Still  a  church 
is  a  human  association.  When  men  associate  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  lawful  and  laudable  purposes  of  establishing  or 
promoting  good  order,  morals,  religion  or  piety,  they  may  es- 
tablish any  rules  not  contrary  to  the  rules  of  morals  laid  dowu 
in  the  scriptures,  which,  in  their  best  judgment,  they  believe 
will  best  secure  the  objects  of  their  association. 

For  instance,  an  association  may  be  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industry ;  and  it  may,  if  it  is  believed  best,  enact,  that 
any  one  of  its  members  who  shall  fail,  in  the  absence  of  phy- 
sical infirmity,  to  labor  eight  hours  on  any  week  day,  shall  be 
fined  one  dollar,  or  shall  be  expelled  from  the  association.  A 
temperance  society  may  establish,  that  if  a  member  taste  a 
drop  of  ardent  spirits  he  shall  be  expelled.  A  female  school 
may  establish,  that  if  a  pupil  ride  to  church  with  a  youog 
gentleman,  without  permission,  she  shall  be  expelled.  And 
so  of  all  merely  human  associations.  But  not  so  with  the 
church.  - 
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It  is  not  attempted  to  be  said  what  particular  penalties  the 
church  may  affix  to  the  doing  of  any  particular  acts ;  but  it  is 
said,  the  church  may  not  act  upon  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern human  societies  as  above  illustrated.  The  church  may 
not  fall  back  upon  its  discretion,  and  enquire  of  itself  whether 
it  is  best,  in  case  a  member  shall  do  this  or  that  particular 
thing,  that  he  shall  be  expelled  from  the  church,  and  apply 
the  axe  of  excommunication  accordingly.  For  the  church's 
laws  must  keep  within  the  scope  of  the  constitution  which 
authorises  them;  which  constitution  is  the  platform  of  princi- 
ples found  in  the  word  of  God. 

The  very  important  question  arises  then,  when,  where,  for 
what  acts  may  the  church  exercise  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion'? It  will  not  do  to  say,  that  because  no  particular  acts  are 
declared  in  the  Bible  to  be  worthy  of  excommunication,  that, 
therefore,  each  particular  church  may  do  as  it  thinks  best.  For 
in  this  case,  one  church,  rather  that  portion  of  the  church  which 
is  found  in  some  particular  place,  would  excommunicate  for 
this  act,  when  another  would  not.  And  so,  there  would  be 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  church  dis- 
cipline; which  is  manifestly  wrong;  for  there  can  be  no  ine- 
quality or  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  head  of  the  church.  Men 
are  the  inferior  officers  in  the  church,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
king. 

The  Bible,  if  it  be  as  complete  a  rule  of  life,  as  all  Chris- 
tians say  it  is,  must  contain  the  principles  that  ought  to  gov- 
ern in  all  these  cases.  If  one  church  has  a  right  to  expel  a 
member  for  doing,  or  for  failing  to  do,  any  particular  act,  then 
all  other  churches  are  bound  to  expel  any  one  of  their  mem- 
bers for  doing  a  like  thing  in  like  circumstances.  Because  no 
church  has  a  right,  either  in  the  making  or  execution  of  its 
laws,  to  contravene  the  principles  of  the  fundamental  law  that 
is  common  to  all  the  churches. 

But  the  question  is  still  unanswered,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  much  easier  asked  than  answered,  for  what  may  a  church 
expel  its  members?  This  question,  to  be  practical, and  to  ad- 
mit of  an'  answer,  cannot  mean,  for  what  particular  acts  may 
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a  church  expel  its  members.  But  it  means  this ;  for  the  cod* 
traventiou  or  violation  of  what  principles,  and  how  far  must 
such  contravention  be  continued  or  extended,  in  order  for  the 
church  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  power  of  excommunication': 

Now,  the  principle  is  laid  down  with  the  solidity  and  posi- 
tiveness  of  massive  truth  itself,  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  reasonings  of  men  may 
serve  us  with  a  pretty  theory ;  but  take  them  all  in  a  mass, 
concentrate  the  aggregate  of  their  wisdom  in  one  sentence, 
and  it  amounts  to  just  nothing  in  the  elucidation  of  such  a 
question  as  this.  The  law,  and  the  testimony  only,  can  an- 
swer. If  the  church  possess  the  right  of  excision,  it  possesses 
it,  not  because  "  everybody  says  so,,?  not  because  any  com- 
pany or  congregation  of  men,  officially  or  unofficially,  deter- 
mined or  concluded  that  it  was  expedient  the  church  should 
possess  such  right ;  not  because  of  auy  things,  or  any  opinions 
that  are  found  among  men  ;  for  the  church  was  not  established 
by  men,  but  it  is  because  the  constitution  invests  the  church 
with  this  authority. 

Looking,  then,  into  the  fundamental  law,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  has  given  the  church  this  authority.  But  here  seems 
to  be  some  vitally  important  principles  upon  which  the  church 
must  proceed  in  all  cases  of  this  kind;  1st,  the  policy  of  the 
church  is  to  gather  and  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  wan- 
dering sheep  in  its  folds,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  or 
because  of  any  advantage  it  is  to  derive  from  such  augmen- 
tation, but  for  the  sake,  and  on  the  account  of  the  lost,  loiter^ 
ing  and  dangerously  conditioned  sheep  themselves;  2nd,  ex- 
communication takes  place  by  three  several,  separate  and 
distinct  acts,  performed  by  three  distinct  parties.  First,  the 
man  excommuuicates  himself.  By  that  is  meant,  that  the 
person  really,  virtually,  inwardly  separates  himself  from  Christ. 
Secondly,  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  his  unswerving  justice  and 
holiness,  excises  the  man  from  his  kingdom.  And  thirdly,  the 
church,  by  enquiry  and  examination,  finding  that  the  first  step 
has  beeu  taken ;  and  concluding,  as  it  must  necessarily  do, 
that  the  second  act  has  been  performed,  proceeds  to  the  execu- 
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tion  of  its  office.  It  first  ascertains  whether  the  man  will 
come  back.  Not  if  he  is  willing  to  say  that  he  is  willing  or 
desires  to  come  back ;  but  whether  lie  will  come  back, 
through  humiliation  and  repentance  as  genuine  as  his  crimes 
or  offences  have  been  high  and  aggravating.  If  he  will  do 
this  with  all  his  heart,  "  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother."  But 
if  he  will  not  do  this,  then  the  church  merely  writes  upon 
paper,  and  publishes  among  men,  the  fact  which  has  already 
transpired,  by  the  action,  first  of  the  man  himself,  and  sec- 
ondly of  the  King  of  the  church. 

So  that  expulsion  from  the  pale  of  a  church  is  a  mere  au- 
thoritative recognition  and  publication  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  after  it  finds  it  cannot  cure  or  heal  the  difficulty  of 
the  real  and  true  excommunication  which  was  performed  by 
others,  before  it  took  the  matter  in  hand.  This,  it  is  respect- 
fully submitted,  is  the  writer's  view  of  excommunication. 

The  law  of  excommunication,  the  only  law  which  autho- 
rises, or  can  authorise  it,  is  found  in  seven  different  places  in 
the  New  Testament.  Matt.  18  :  15-17;  1  Cor.  5  :  2-5  ;  and 
16  :  22 ;  2  Cor.  2:2;  Gal.  1:8;  2  Thes.  3  :  14,  15 ;  and  1 
Tim.  1  :  17-20.  What  do  these  laws  prescribe  ?  The  first 
recited  enactment  is  in  cases  of  injury  done  to  an  individual 
person.  "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee."  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  this  means  ;  if  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  ;  if  the  offen- 
der cannot  be  cured,  the  church  must  expel  him.  The  sec- 
ond refers  to  licentiousness,  which  is  followed  by  expulsion. 
The  third  refers  more  particularly  to  the  Jews  as  a  people,  or 
to  "any  man,"  because  of  hatred  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  2 
Cor.  2  :  1-3,  refers  to  the  apostle's  right  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  transgressors;  those  guilty  of  very  gross  offences,  and 
how  he  had  borne  with  them.  Gal.  1  :  8,  authorises  the 
church  to  excommunicate  false  and  heretical  ministers,  for 
preaching  things  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  against  Christ. 
The  next  text  cited.  2  Thes.  3  :  14,  15,  refers  to  persons  in 
the  church  who  had  continued  to  disobey  the  commands  of 
the  apostle,  notwithstanding  the  continual  forbearance  of  the 
church.     He  declares  they  must  be  expelled.     And  the  last,  1 
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Tim.  1  :  17-20,  refers  to  Judaising  teachers  and  propagators 
of  falsehoods,  who  were  leading  the  simple  away  from  the 
faith. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  church  is  authorised  by  the  word 
of  God  to  expel  members  for  two  different  things.  First,  in 
regard  to  members  generally,  whether  ministers  or  laymen,  for 
wickedness  unrepetited  of,  or  for  continued  and  wilful  unbelief 
in  the  merits  of  Christ.  And,  secondly,  ministers  for  preach- 
ing false  doctrine,  not  found  in  the  gospel  of  truth. 

It  is,  then,  with  much  hesitation  and  distrustfulness,  though 
in  a  bold  and  manly  spirit  of  enquiry  after  the  truth,  wherever 
it  may  lie,  gravely  and  meekly  enquired,  whence  the  authori- 
ty is  derived  to  expel  members  from  the  church  u  for  a  breach 
of  our  rules,  and  not  for  immoral  conduct  ?"  For  a  breach 
of  whose  rules  ?  Have  men  a  right  to  make  rules  for  Christ's 
church?  Yes,  they  have.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  in 
all  suitable  ways,  to  improve  upon  past  experience,  to  gather 
together  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  make  rules  for  them- 
selves and  the  church  within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the 
constitution.  Following  the  principles  upon  which  excom- 
munication is  authorised  in  the  fundamental  law,  they  may 
prescribe  how  and  when  excommunication  may  be  inflicted. 
But  these  rule  makers  must  all  the  while  remember  that  they 
are  prescribing  excommunication  from  Christrs  church,  not 
from  their  own. 

It  is  not  for  men  to  say  that  we  believe  these  and  those 
church  rules  are  salutary  and  proper,  and  being  wise  and 
pious,  we  believe  it  to  be  just  and  proper  that  the  person  who 
violates  them  should  be  expelled  from  the  church.  This 
woujd  do  if  it  was  their  church.  But  the  case  is  different. 
These  men,  however  wise  and  pious,  are  only  the  inferior 
officers  in  a  church,  the  founder,  head  and  governor  of  which 
is  another  person,  and  who  has  himself  established  the  princi- 
ples, not  only  of  its  government,  but  of  its  very  being.  The 
question  then,  is  not,  what  do  these  wise  and  pious  men 
think  best,  but  what  does  the  master  of  the  church  think 
best ;  what  principles,  in  regard  to  expulsion,  has  he  laid  down 
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and  established?  Has  he  said  that  the  human  officers  iqi  his 
church  may,  at  their  pleasure,  expel  members  from  his  church 
for  a  violation  of  such  rules  as  they  might  make,  which  did  not 
involve  any  (; immoral  conduct?"  Is  expulsion  alluded  to, 
hinted  at,  spoken  of,  or  contemplated,  any  where  in  the  New 
Testament  otherwise  than  as  being  connected  with  wilful 
"  immoral  conduct  ?"  It  is  unhesitatingly  answered  that  it  is 
not.  And  yet  the  discipline  of  our  church  says  that  a  member 
may  be  expelled  for  conduct  that  is  not  immoral. 

The  reader  need  not  be  alarmed,  unless  he  chooses  to  alarm 
himself.  The  questions,  whether  the  church  has  a  right  to 
expel  a  member  for  non-attendance  upon  class  meetings,  and 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  exercise  that  right,  are  points  in  the 
argument  at  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived.  We  have  got  to 
a  point  where  we  choose  to  pause  a  moment,  and  look  at  a 
law  of  our  church,  which  declares,  upon  its  face,  that  a  Chris- 
tian man,  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  the  same,  when  nothing  immoral  is 
pretended  to  be  alleged  against  him. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  membership  in  Christ's 
church  are  of  two  kinds ;  first,  the  man  must  be  moral ;  sec- 
ondly, he  must  have  faith  in  Christ ;  or  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  thing,  he  must  be  earnestly  striving  after  faith,  or  more 
faith,  which  implies,  already,  some  degree  of  faith.  The  qual- 
ifications are  morality  and  faith.  Morality  is  the  lowest  qual- 
ification. Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  member  is  judicially 
presumed  to  possess  both  these  qualifications,  and  yet  he  is 
expelled.  He  is  expelled  for  "  wilfully"  doing  something 
which  the  law  itself  declares  does  not  imply  a  lack  of  either 
morality  or  faith.  A  member  of  the  church,  it  is  gravely  sub- 
mitted, to  be  worthy  of  expulsion,  must  be  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion, not  only  of  "  our  rules,"  but  of  Christ's  rules.  He  must 
have  contravened  the  principles  upon  which  Christ  built  his 
church. 

If  Christ  established  a  church,  then  he  established  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  therein;  for  the  one  necessarily  implies 
the  other.  And  if  faith  and  morality  are  the  conditions,  which 
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seems  to  be  too  apparent  for  denial,  then  how  can  these  con- 
ditions be  changed  ?  And  if  a  man  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  Christ's  church,  has  he  not  a  right  to  membership? 

And  without  stopping  here  any  longer,  may  it  not  be  en- 
quired, whether  if  faith  and  morality  be  conceded  to  be  the 
conditions  of  membership  in  Christ's  Church,  the  law  in  ques- 
tion does  or  does  not  declare,  upon  its  face,  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional ?  for  it  declares  that  a  man  may  be  expelled  for 
something  else  than  the  lack  of  either  of  these  acknowledged 
conditions  of  membership. 

We  come,  then,  to  enquire  into  the  right  of  the  church  to 
expel  a  member  for  non-attendance  upon  class  meetings.  And 
this  will  bring  up,  and  turn  upon  another  question,  whether 
such  non-attendance,  under  the  circumstances,  is  evidence  of 
either  immorality,  or  such  a  culpable,  negligent  or  wilful  lack 
of  faith  as  brings  the  case  within  the  rules  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  church  possesses  the  right ;  if  not,  then  it  does  not 
possess  that  right. 

Then  what  is  immorality  ?  Two  things,  it  is  believed,  may 
be  asserted ;  1st,  it  is  immoral  to  violate  any  of  the  scripture 
precepts;  and,  2d,  it  is  immoral  to  contravene  any  social  du- 
ties which  we  owe  to  each  other.  Now,  let  us  apply  this  last 
description  of  immorality  ;  perhaps  we  might  use  the  first  too, 
but  this  last  will  answer  ;  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Within  the  last  century  a  revival  of  religion  quite  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  the  church,  has  occurred  in  the  Methodist 
church.  All  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  of  this  church  be- 
lieve that  they  owe  their  prosperity,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to 
this  feature  in  their  economy.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  both  her  membership  and  her  piety  has  been 
derived  through  this  means.  It  is  also  unquestionable  that 
most  of  the  best  portion  of  this  church  love  the  class  room  as 
they  love  their  personal  happiness,  their  families,  or  their 
property.  Now,  the  question  is ;  has  a  man  of  the  world  a 
moral  right  to  ask  for  and  obtain  admission  into  this  society, 
as  it  is,  and  then  join  with  others,  or  operate  by  himself  in 
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trying  to  break  down  and  destroy  this  cherished  and  valued 
feature  of  the  society?  By  wilfully  neglecting  the  class  meet- 
ing, he  not  only  causes  one  Methodist  publicly  to  repudiate 
tbe  institution,  but  as  far  as  his  influence  goes,  he  causes 
others  to  do  so ;  he,  as  far  as  he  goes,  brings  the  class  meet- 
ing into  disrepute ;  causes  it  to  be  unpopular ;  causes,  by  his 
example  and  influence,  men's  children  and  families  to  forsake 
it ;  lays  heavier  burdens  than  they  would  otherwise  have  to  bear 
upon  ministers  and  class  leaders;  and,  if  his  influence  chances 
to  be  sufficient,  he  might  utterly  break  down  the  class  meeting 
in  some  particular  church,  and  thus,  almost,  if  not  wholly,  de- 
prive others  of  the  benefit  of  it.  Has  a  man  a  moral  right  to 
do  this?  Is  it  moral,  or  is  it  "immoral,"  for  a  man  of  the 
world  to  work  his  way  into  the  church  and  do  it  damage, 
much  or  little  ?  Has  a  man  a  moral  right,  in  the  church  any 
more  than  out  of  it,  to  injure  other  persons,  and  deprive  them, 
in  much  or  in  little,  of  enjoyments  and  advantages  which  they 
possess  ?     These  questions  are  transparent. 

Upon  what  ground  then,  is  it  said,  in  the  discipline,  that  a 
man  may  come  into  the  church,  promising  to  sustain  the 
institution  of  class  meetings,  but  falsifying  his  promise,  and 
instead  of  patronising,  injuring  and  damaging  the  institution, 
and  thus  inflicting  injury  upon  his  fellow  members ;  upon  what 
ground  is  it  said  that  such  a  man  is  guilty  of  no  "  immoral 
conduct  ?" 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  enforce  atten- 
dance upon  class  meetings,  turns  also  upon  its  right  to  estab- 
lish them.  This  cannot  be  denied.  Well,  these  having  been 
established,  the  question  applies  to  the  man  out  of  the  church, 
and  now  having  got  into  it,  has  he  a  right  to  demolish  it  ?  If  he 
has,  then  it  is  not  immoral  for  him  to  do  so ;  if  he  has  not,  then 
it  is.  The  terms  of  the  question,  then,  are  not  whether  the 
church  has  a  right  to  expel  a  member  for  non-attendance  at 
class,  such  non-attendance  being  a  moral  act.  For  if  the  fore- 
going reasoning  be  correct,  that  description  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  act  violates  the  fact.  The  question  is,  whether 
tbe  church  has  the  right  to  expel  a  member  for  such  conduct, 
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it  being  an  immoral  act.    Or,  if  you  please,  in  other  words,  has 
the  church  a  right  to  expel  a  member  for  immorality  ? 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  is  the  proper,  true  and 
legal  reasoning  in  reference  to  this  question.  Surely  the 
church  has  no  right  to  expel  a  member  until  he  first  with- 
draws himself  from  Christ,  and  until  Christ  withdraws  from 
him  ;  or  until  immorality  walks  in  between  the  man  and  his 
Saviour,  and  severs  the  connection ;  or  in  still  other  words, 
until  the  man  commits  immorality.  And,  moreover,  what  sort 
of  certificate  of  excommunication  is  that  which  is  also  a 
certificate  from  under  the  hand  of  the  church  of  good  moral 
character  ?  Would  a  man  need  a  better  certificate  than  this 
to  join  another  branch  of  the  church  with  ?  It  certifies  him 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  church  up  to  that  time,  with 
no  impeachment  of  his  morals.  It  is  true  that  it  states  that  he 
did  not  attend  class ;  but  it  also  states  that  such  non-atten- 
dance does  not  imply  the  least  immorality. 

And,  furthermore,  it  is  gravely  suggested  to  those  whose 
business  it  may  be  to  entertain  the  suggestion,  whether  our 
difficulties  in  regard  to  class  meetings  have  not  originated 
mainly  in  the  strange  posture  of  our  laws  oti  this  subject? 
We  not  only  undertake  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  right  to 
do  ;  not  only  undertake  to  enforce  a  law  which  it  declares,  upon 
its  own  face,  to  be,  in  substance,  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
either  void,  or  at  least  very  oppressive  in  its  operation,  but  we 
at  the  same  time  make,  officially  and  judicially,  an  excuse  in 
favor  of  the  accused,  which  fully  exculpates  him  from  all 
blame  or  wrong  doing  in  the  premises !  We  tell  him  he  is 
indeed  expelled,  or  rather,  hardly  expelled  either,  but  denied  the 
farther  privileges  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  very  hard  he  should 
be,  for  he  has  done  no  wrong.  This  is  saying  and  not  saying, 
doing  and  not  doing,  in  a  very  singular  way  for  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. And  what  is  the  consequence?  Look  over  the 
church  and  see !  The  neglector  of  the  class-room  ;  the  de- 
molisher  of  one  of  the  most  valued  and  favorite  features  of 
Methodism  ;  the  man  who  injures  the  church  greatly,  mate- 
rially, almost  vitally,  has  a  ready-made  answer  for  every  one 
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who  would  accuse  him  of  these  wrongs  and  injuries ;  an  an- 
swer, too.  which  is  conclusive,  and  which  he  pleads  in  bar; 
and  which  is  drawn,  not  from  his  own  reasonings,  and  which 
is  put  forth  upon  his  own  responsibility,  but  which  he  draws 
from  the  very  law  of  the  church  on  this  very  subject,  he  pleads, 
I  havo  done  no  wrong !  the  church  itself  says  so  !  And  does 
he  not  plead  an  undeniable,  unanswerable  truth  ?  And  is  not 
this  the  way  men  excuse  themselves  for  non-attendance  upon 
this  great  and  heaven-honored  means  of  grace  ? 

But  is  not  the  neglector  of  the  class-room  a  wrong  doer  ? 
If  he  is  not,  then  he  is  a  right  doer.  To  neglect,  and  bring 
into  disrepute,  to  overthrow  and  demolish,  to  set  at  naught 
and  drive  out  of  the  church,  an  institution  which  has  been 
instrumental,  in  the  hands  of  God,  in  the  conversion  and  sal- 
vation of  millions;  and  which  is  now  cherished  as  dearly  as 
the  heart's  blood  by  thousands ;  to  do  this,  or  to  assist  in  doing 
it,  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  then  let  us  all  set 
about  it;  if  it  is  wrong,  then  let  the  church. compel  men  to 
withhold  their  hands. 

Let  the  church  say  to  the  world  and  to  itself,  the  class-room, 
as  connected  with  our  organization,  is  owned  and  honored  of 
God ;  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  we  have ;  all  men  do 
know  that  it  is  greatly  beneficial ;  and  the  man  who  lays  vio- 
lent hands  upon  it,  lays,  as  we  esteem  it,  violent  hands  upon 
us,  and  we  hold  him  guilty  and  not  innocent.  And  if  he  per- 
sist in  his  work  of  injury  aud  wrong  doing,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled  to  that  which  is  right,  we  expel  him  from  the 
church ;  not  because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he  is  guilty ; 
guilty  of  wrong  to  Christ ;  guilty  of  wrong  to  his  fellows,  and 
guilty  of  wrong  to  himself. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended  that  non-attendance  upon 
class  meetings  is  positively  or  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
relatively,  or  because  of  certain  circumstances  which  exist,  and 
which  might  not  exist.  It  is  wrong,  because  the  system  of 
class  meetings  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  greatly  beneficial 
to  the  church, and  to  religion, in  some  circumstances:  and  b& 
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cause  no  man  has  a  right  to  abridge  the  benefits  of  the  church, 
or  lessen  its  religious  influence  or  enjoyment. 

Then  it  is  suggested,  that  if  we  wish  to  see  class  meetings 
revive,  and  their  influence  extend,  and  the  work  of  religion 
follow,  let  us  begin  at  the  proper  place.  Let  us  begin  to  mend 
up  at  the  point  where  others  began  to  pull  down.  If  class 
meeting  be  an  institution  in  the  church,  let  it  be  really  and 
truly  such,  and  let  the  aegis  of  the.  law  be  extended  over  it. 
Let  it  be  authoritatively  known  that  the  church  holds  it  to  be 
wrong  and  not  right  for  a  man  either  to  violate  his  solemn  un- 
dertakings, or  to  do  an  injury  to  other  men. 


ART.  VI. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE. 


(From  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Jan.  1S53.) 

While  Gesenius  was.  thus  giving  importance  to  Hebrew 
literature,  and  facilitating  its  acquisition,  the  study  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  had  been  making  rapid  advances. 
Buttmann,  Matthioe,  Thiersch,  Zumpt,  Bopp,  Humboldt, 
Rosen,  Schlegel  and  Grimm,  had  been  striving  for  higher 
aims  and  more  sound  results.  Grammar  was  no  longer  a  mere 
collection  of  phenomena,  but  a  science  demanding  and  de- 
serving philosophical  investigation  and  analysis.  The  ad- 
vancement in  classical  philology  necessarily  brought  with  it  a 
desire  that  Oriental  literature  might  share  in  the  benefits  thus 
largely  enjoyed  and  highly  prized.  This  wish,  as  far  as  He- 
brew was  concerned,  was  strengthened  by  the  improvements 
introduced  into  the  study  of  Arabic  by  Rosen,  Kosegarten, 
and  especially  De  Sacy;  and  into  that  of  Ethiopic  by  Hup- 
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feld.      The   honor  of  having,  to  any  considerable   extent, 
satisfied  these  new  demands,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Ewald. 
This  distinguished  scholar  was,  at  the  time  when  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Kritische  Grammatik  der  Hebraischen  Sprache 
ausfiihrlich  bearbeitet,"  Professor  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen ;  the  same   University  in   which  Gesenius  had  com- 
menced his  learned  labors.     Thirteen   years  after  the  latter 
scholar   had   published    the    first   edition    of   his   Grammar, 
Ewald's  work  was  printed,  "from  the  appearance  of  which," 
says  Nordheimer,  "  dates  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
important  era  in  Shemitish  philology."     Such  was  the  space 
of  time,  and  no  more,  between  the  first  and  second  epochs  of 
Hebrew  study.     This  great  work  of  Ewald's  was  followed, 
in  1828,  by  his  "Gram,  der  Heb.  Sprache  in  vollst.  Kiirze ;" 
and  in  1835  by  the  "Gram,  der  Heb.  Spr.  des  A.  T. ;"  and 
in   18-14  by  the  "  Ausfuhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen 
Sprache. "     His  smaller  work,  "  Hebraische  Sprachlehre  fur 
Anfanger,"  appeared  in   1842.     In  all  these  Grammars  the 
historico-genetic  method  of  Grimm  and  Bopp  has  been  fol- 
lowed  with  brilliant  success.     Basing  his  investigations  on 
the  philosophical  views  of  language  in  general,  he  has  eluci- 
dated some  of  the  deepest  obscurities  of  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  raised  the  study  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  Indo- 
European  tongues.     "  I  myself,"  he  says,  "  may  only  have 
the  merit  of  the  first  impulse   to  improvement,  if  even  that 
may  be  called  a  merit,  since  the  idea  of  an  improvement  in 
this  science  is  less  owing  to  me  than  to  the  claims  of  our 
time;  and  this  idea  has  perhaps  only  been  awakened  some- 
what sooner  and  more  vividly  in  me." 

Applying  the  doctrine  of  sounds  to  the  language,  Ewald 
has  eminently  succeeded  in  giving  a  life-like  character  to  this 
ancient  tongue.  In  treating  on  the  accents,  his  bold  and  keen 
spirit  of  research  has  led  to  most  valuable  results,  and  enabled 
him  to  show  the  '  beautiful  harmony  between  the  accentuation 
and  the  syntax,'  His  sections  on  'nominal  stems'  and  'ver- 
bal flexion'  are  invaluable,  while  his  treatment  of  the  syntax 
is  such  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  difficulty  untouched.     '  The 
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masterly  syntax  of  Ewald,'  writes  Prof.  Stuart  in  his  last 
work,*  'in  regard  to  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  points  of 

the  Hebrew  language,  affords  peculiar  and,  in  general,  ade- 
quate aid — aid  which  can  scarcely  be  found  to  such  an  extent 
in  any  other  work  of  this  nature.  I  acknowledge  myself  in- 
debted to  him  for  illustrations  of  some  points  else  where  either 
overlooked  or  imperfectly  exhibited.  There  is  scarcely  an  an- 
omaly in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  on  which  he  has  not  touched, 
and  not  only  so,  but  adduced  illustration  and  confirmation  of 
his  method  of  solving  it.'* 

Ewald's  elucidation  of  the  language  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  his  grammatical  works.  The  researches  necessarily 
required  for  his  'Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel'  have  enabled 
him  to  supply  much  interesting  information  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  language,  and  the  preparation  of  his  Commentary, 
<  Die  poetischen  Buchcr  des  alten  Bundes,'  has  led  him  to  con- 
sider at  length  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  influence  which  this  eminent  scholar  has  exerted  has 
been  very  great,  and  this  influence  is  on  the  increase.  Scarce- 
ly any  German  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  published  which  have  not  numerous  references  to  his 
various  works.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  most  recent,  Ewald's 
last  grammar  is  almost  exclusively  cited,  and  this  is  the  case 
not  only  in  the  Commentaries  of  his  pupil  and  admirer  Hitzig. 
it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  latest  works  of  Ileiligstedt,  Keil. 
Thenius,  and  others.  The  views  of  Evvald  on  the  Hebrew 
tenses  have  become  very  generally  received.  Roedigcr  has 
adopted  them  in  his  editions  of  Gesenius*  Hebrew  Grammar, 
so  has  Professor  Stnart.f 

Yet,  although  esteeming  Ewald's  efforts  so  highly,  his  in- 
satiable thirst  after  novelty,  his  determination  to  ignore  the 

*  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  p.  4. 

t  On  the  Hebrew  tenses  may  excellent  articles  have  recently  appeared  oa 
the  Continent.  Krook  has  written  one,  « De  forrais  Futuri  lingaarum  He- 
braeae  et  Arabicae.  Lun.  1841. '  The  best  is  perhaps  by  Dieiricht,  in  his 
1  Abhaodlurgen  zur  hebriiischen  Grammatik.  1846.*  It  is  styled,  'Uebcr 
don  Character  des  hebriiischen  Futurum,'  pp.  93-192,  and  will  well  repty 
perusal. 
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opinions  of  previous  grammarians,  and  his  obscure  and  involv- 
ed style,  so  obscure  that  Delitzsch  says  respecting  it,  i  you  must 
toil  as  though  you  were  reading  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,'* 
render  his  grammars  essentially  unfit  for  elementary  purposes. 
They  are  books  for  the  student  and  the  scholar,  not  for  the 
beginner.  The  facts  of  the  language  should  be  learned  from 
Gesenius,  the  philosophy  from  Ewald. 

While  Ewald,  the  uncompromising  and  sometimes  bitter 
opponent  of  Gesenius,  was  thus  prosecuting  his  researches, 
and  publishing  his  works;  Hupfeld,  a  pupil,  and,  subsequently. 
the  successor  of  the  great  Halle  Hebraist,  was  preparing  a  new 
Hebrew  Grammar,  '  which.'  says  Tholuck.  '  must  surpass  that, 
of  Ewald  in  the  fundamental  character  of  its  researches.  As 
early  as  1825,  the  year  after  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Gram- 
mar of  Gesenius  appeared,  and  three  years  before  Ewald's  first 
Grammar  was  published,  Hupfeld  printed  his  first  work,  *  Ex- 
ercitationes  JEthiopicae,'  in  which  he  presented  to  the  world 
his  researches  into  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  and  well  illustrated 
the  quadriliterai  and  quinquiliteral  forms  in  Hebrew  with 
Ethiopic  sources.  His  investigations  on  sounds  were  after- 
wards more  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  his  views  more  fully 
unfolded  in  his  admirable  essay,  '  Von  der  Natur  und  den  Ar- 
tender  Sprachlaute,'t  to  which  both  Gesenius  and  Ewald  have 
honorably  expressed  their  great  indebtedness.  Hupfeld's  trea- 
tise, '  System  der  semitischen  Demonstrativbildung  und  der  da- 
mit  zusammenhangenden  Pronominal-und  Partikelnbildung,'| 
has  thrown  much  light  on  the  older  formation  of  the  language. 
Indeed  all  the  writings  of  this  eminent  scholar  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student  of  Hebrew.  Would  that  they 
were  not  in  a  measure  lost  to  us  in  the  periodical  literature  of 
Germany !     Distinguished  as  they  are  for  profound  erudition, 

*  *  Ewaldus  tantepore  philosophatur,  ut,  cum  grammaticam  ejus  critical!) , 
legis,  saepe  quasi  per  daedaleos  Jabyrinthos  corde  trepidaos,  rapiare;  stylus 
ejus  raulti  sudoris  est,  majoris  etiam  ejus  iuquisitio.  Sudaodum  est  tibi, 
ac  si  Parmenidem  Platonis  legas.'    Jesurum,  p. -31. 

f  Published  in  Jabn's  Jahrbuch  der  Phil,  uod  Pad.,  1829.  Translated  for 
the  American  Bib.  Soc.,  1851. 

t  In  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  bd.  ii.  124,  427. 
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they  are  not  less  marked  by  a  carefnl  avoidance  of  extreme 
views,  and  by  an  elaborateness  of  scholarlike  finish.  We  can- 
not forbear  referring  to  some  of  these  articles  not  already  men* 
tioned  above — to  his  admirable  paper  in  the  '  Stud,  nnd  Kri- 
tiken'  for  1830,  his  valuable  critique  on  Etvald's  Grammar  m 
the  Hermes,  xxx.  1,  s.  11,  12,  and  his  essay,  'Uber  die  hebr. 
Laut-system,'  in  the  Hermes,  xxxi.  1,  s.  10-12,  15,  16.  His 
treatise,  l  De  emendanda  ratione  Lexicographtae  Semitic©,' 
published  1827,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  reference. 
In  this  work  Hupfeld  rejected  the  doctrine  of  primitive  trili- 
teral  roots,  and  maintained  that  they  originally  consisted  of 
fewer  elements  increased  by  prosthesis,  epenthesis,  and  para- 
goge.  The  last  work  issued  by  Hupfeld  is  a  fragmentary  one 
on  the  language,  entitled  l  Ausf  uhrliche  Hebraische  Gramraa- 
tik,'  1S41,  containing  eighty  pages  printed  many  years  ago, 
and  forty-eight  additional  pages.  The  first  part  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  language,  the  second 
contains  the  unfinished  researches  of  the  author  on  the  accent 
system.  Alas !  that  the  ill  health  and  fastidiousness  of  this 
learned  man  do  not  permit  us  to  hope  that  his  task  will  ever 
be  completed.  He  contemplates,  he  tells  us  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  friend,  1847,  continuing  his  larger  Grammar,  but  as  he  is 
now  preparing  a  smaller  Grammar,  and  thinks  of  collecting  his 
detached  pieces,  those  who  know  him  will  almost  cease  to 
cherish  hope. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Ewald's  Critical  Grammar, 
the  increasing  attention  paid  to  philology  led  to  so  successful 
a  comparison  and  classification  of  languages  as  to  call  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  science — that  of  Comparative  Philolo^v. 
Bopp,  Pott,  and  W.  de  Humboldt  were  the  great  leaders  of 
this  movement.  The  connection  between  the  so-called  Se- 
mitish  tongues  had  been,  at  least  to  some  extent,  long  known, 
and  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  had  been  afforded  by 
means  of  the  cognate  dialects.  The  union  between  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  was  a  discovery  of  later  years.  It  could 
not  but  be  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  these  two 
families  of  languages  should  lead  to  the  desire  to  inquire  into 
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their  relationship.  The  result  was  that  the  Semitish  family 
was  no  longer  found  to  Occupy  an  isolated  position,  but  was 
connected  with  the  other  great  families  of  tongues,  and  with 
them  forms  the  great  object  of  comparative  philology.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  '  that,'  to  use  the  language  of  W.  de  Hum- 
boldt, 'the  true  solution  of  the  contrast  of  stability  and  fluc- 
tuation, which  is  found  in  language,  lies  in  the  unity  of  human 
nature.'  The  question,  however,  still  remained  and  it  is  not 
answered  yet — what  is  the  connection  between  the  Semitish 
and  Indo-Germanic  families? 

Gesenius,  who  in  his  Latin  Manual,  1833,  was  the  first  to 
deduce  lexical  analogies  from  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues,  as- 
serted at  the  same  time  that  the  connection  between  the  lan- 
guages was  but  remote.  Roediger,  the  pupil  of  Gesenius  and 
the  editor  of  his  Grammar,  is  still  more  decided.  He  says, 
that  though  a  remote  relationship  exists  between  these  fami- 
lies, which  renders  comparison  valuable  for  lexicography,  they 
'  do  not  stand  in  a  sisterly  or  any  close  relationship  to  each 
other.' 

Others  scholars  have  been  induced  to  think  differently.  In 
1834  Lepsius*  traced  some  striking  resemblances  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  year  after,  in  letters  to  Chev. 
Btinsen,  prpved  the  remarkable  agreement  between  the  nume- 
rals in  Coptic,  Semitic,  and  Indo-Germanic,  and  announced 
that  his  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  numeral 
roots  had  placed  the  whole  cycle  of  Semitic  and  Indo-Ger- 
manic languages  'in  a  very  remarkable  harmony  with  one 
another.'  Three  years  later  Nordheimer,  in  the  preface  to  his 
excellent  Hebrew  Grammar,  affirmed  it  to  be  one  of  the  ob- 
jects he  had  in  view  in  treating  of  the  Hebrew  language,  c  to 
point  out  its  surprisingly  intimate  connection,  both  lexicogra- 
phical and  grammatical,  not  only  with  the  other  Shemitish 
languages,  but  also  with  those  of  the  Japhetish  or  Indo-Euro- 
pean stock.'     This  object  was  still  more  steadily  pursued  by 

___ a 

*  *  Palaographie  als  Mittel  fur  die  Sprachforschuog,  zuoachst  am  Sanskrit 
macbgewiesen.'    Berlin,  1834. 
Vol.  vii.— 28 
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Fiirst,  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  third  school  of 
Hebrew  study.  He,  Delitzsch,  Caspari,  and  others,  while  they 
style  the  school  of  Gesenius  the  empiric,  and  that  of  Ewald 
the  rational,  term  their  own  the  historico-analytic,  making,  as 
they  do,  equal  use  of  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  the  philo- 
sophy of  speech,  and  the  comparison  of  languages.  Cultiva- 
ting with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  success  Talmudic  learning, 
they  at  the  same  time  boldly,  and  sometimes  rashly  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  Sanscrit,  claiming 
for  it  a  close  and  sisterly  relation  to  the  Hebrew.  Dr.  Julius 
Fiirst,  the  great  leader  of  this  movement,  published  his  views 
as  early  as  1835,  in  his  valuable  work,  *  Sy sterna  Liuguae 
Chaldaica),'  defended  them  against  the  attacks  of  Ewald  in 
the  '  (Jharuze  Peninim,'  1836,  more  fully  unfolded  them  in  his 
profoundly  learned  Hebrew  Concordance,  1841,  and  is  now 
perfecting  them  in  his  'Hebraisches  und  Chaldaisches  Haud- 
worterbuch,,  of  which  beautifully  printed  and  learned  work 
the  second  part  is  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Tauchnitz. 
Fiirst  boldly  asserts  that  of  the  list  of  375  Sanscrit  roots 
given  by  Pott  in  the  *  Etymologische  Forschungen,'  whose 
meaning  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  not  also  Shemitic.  In  defence  of  the  same  views,  Delitzsch 
wrote  his  *  Jesurum — Isagoge  in  Grammaticam  et  Lexicogra- 
phiam  Lingiue  Hebraica)  contra  S.  Geseniumet  H.  Ewaldum,' 
1838,  in  which,  after  dwelling  upon  the  history  of  Hebrew 
literature  and  the  use  of  tradition  in  philology,  he,  in  the  third 
book,  treats  of  the  affinity  between  the  two  languages  at  con- 
siderable length,  tracing  it  not  only  in  the  roots  of  the  respec- 
tive tongues.*  but  also  iu  their  grammatical  flexion  and  nomi- 
nal endings. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Meier  to  theorize  most  dar- 
ingly in  this  direction.  In  his  large  work  ;  Hebraisches  Wur- 
zelworterbuch,  1845/  after  finding  fault  with  all  preceding 


*  Boerticher  (P.)  has  also  thrown  some  light  on  the  connection 
the  iW'j  families  in  his  works  : — *  Rudimenta  Mythologis  Semitic*  Supp. 
3d:.*  i~4-5,  and  '  Warzelforschongen,'  Halle,  1852,  containing  a 
between  the  Coptic,  Semitic,  and  Sanscrit. 
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attempts  at  comparison  and  derivation  between  the  two  classes 
of  languages,  he  propounds  at  length  his  own  views.  He  as- 
serts that  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb  in  Hebrew  in  the  per- 
fect, has  been  formed  from  monosyllabic  roots  by  the  redupli- 
cation of  the  radical  syllable,  just  as  in  Sanscrit,  Gothic,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  While  presenting  this  theory,  which  he  evidently 
regards  with  the  greatest  complacency,  as  about  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  Shemitic  philology  ('  Die  ganze  Art  der  semi- 
tischen  Sprachvergleichung  wird  kiinftig  eine  wesentlich  an- 
dere  werden.'  Pref.  xx.),  he  takes  care  to  say  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  the  simple  root  takes  place  in  the  Shemitic 
languages,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  He  tells  us  that 
while  it  exhibits  a  pre-reduplication,  like  the  Indo-Germanic, 
it  also  very  frequently  displays  a  post-reduplication,  and  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter,  both  in  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  word,  it  changes  the  reduplicated  let- 
ter for  one  nearly  allied  to  it.  All  this,  Meier  affirms,  gives 
rise  to  great  variety  in  the  development  of  stems,  and  in  the 
secondary  signification  of  the  verbal  idea,  since  the  same  end 
is  thus  accomplished  which  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  at- 
tain by  prefixed  prepositions.  Thus,  while  he  asserts  that  the 
final  letter  of  the  monosyllabic  root  gives  the  primary  signifi- 
cation to  the  word,  those  ending  with  a  dental  or  lingual, 
giving  the  idea  of  separating,  splitting ;  those  with  a  labial. 
that  of  drawing  together,  fitting,  joining ;  and  those  with  a 
guttural,  that  of  being  dense  or  firm — the  secondary  idea  is 
conveyed  by  the  re-duplicated  letter.  The  conclusion  to 
which  Meier  comes,  is  that  in  general  the  fundamental  roots 
in  the  Shemitic,  together  with  their  simple,  primary  significa- 
tion, occur  also  in  the  Indo-Germanic.  He  therefore  regards 
the  languages  as  nearly  related,  or  twin-sisters. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  which  has  been  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  rival  schools  of  Germany,  the  same  author  has 
defended  his  views  against  Ewald,  and  has  endeavored  to  trace 
the  close  affinity  between  the  Indo-Germanic  and  Shemitic 
families,  in  the  form  and  signification  of  their  plurals.*  Much 

*  <  Die  Bildung  uod  Bedeutuog  des  Plural  in  deo  semitischen  and  indo- 
germanischen  Sphrachen.'    1846. 
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learning,  distinguishes  all  the  writings  of  this  scholar,*  but 
surely  it  is  going  too  far  in  the  direction  of  mere  theory  to 
affirm  as  he  does  that  the  number  of  primary  roots  in  Hebrew 
is  reducible  to  twenty-four  !f  All  that  it  seems  at  present  safe 
to  attest  is,  that  there  is  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  families  than  has  been  supposed,  and  that  the  connec- 
tion is  especially  to  be  sought  in  the  comparison  of  monosyl- 
labic roots.J  Doubtless  rich  discoveries  await  us  in  this  inte- 
resting field  of  research,  but  profound  learning  and  a  more 
earnest  desire  for  truth  than  novelty  must  lead. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  an  almost  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  tradition  distinguished  the  first  students  of  Hebrew, 
and  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  use  of  the  cognate  dialects 
marked  the  scholars  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Dutch  philo- 
logians,  all  the  sources  of  information  are.  now  open,  and  are 
alike  and  in  union  brought  to  bear  upon  the  study  in  question. 
Thus  while  Ewald  and  his  followers  are  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess pursuing  the  philosophical  study  of  Hebrew,  and  while 
Winer,  Hupfeld,  Bernstein,^  and  Roediger  are  displaying  the 
riches  of  the  cognate  dialects,  Zunz,  Sachs,  Lebrecht,  Kampf, 
Forkel,  and  Luzzatto||  are  placing  their  researches  iu  ancient 
Hebrew  literature  within  the  reach  of  students,  and  Fiirst, 
Delitzsch,  and  Lassen  are  throwing  light  upon  the  ancient 
Scriptures  from  the  sacred  tongue  of  the  Hindoos.  Especi- 
ally active  at  present  are  the  Hebrew  scholars  in  Germany,  in 
the  direction  of  comparative  philology  and  the  early  literature 
of  the  language.     In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  need  but  refer 

*  Meier  has  published  several  Commentaries,  viz:  *  Kommentar  zum 
Propheten  Joel,1  1841 ;  *  Schrift  (die  heil.)  des  A.  T.  ubersetzt  und  erlSu- 
tert,'  parts  1  and  2 :  '  Der  Prophet  Jesaia  erklart,  Erste  Halfte/  1852. 

t  Meier  gives  these  roots  in  tabular  form,  pp.  747,  748. 

%  The  deciphered  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun  prove  that  the  Baby- 
lonian roots  are  chiefly  biliteral  and  allied  to  the  Shemitic. 

$  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Bernstein,  the  most  eminent  Syrian  scholar 
alive,  is  about  to  publish  his  long-expected  Syriac  Lexicon.  Until  that  ap- 
pears, «  Syriac  lexicography  is  still,'  to  cite  Bernstein's  own  words,  as  used 
in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1849,  *  in  its  infancy.' 

II  Delitzsch  justly  says  of  this  eminent  Professor  of  Padua :  '  Qui  historia 
grammatical  hebraicae  cognitione  nostratibus  multo  antecellit*' 
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to  Dietrich's  l  Abhandlungen  fur  Semitische  Wortforschung,' 
and  Sach's  'Beitrage  zur  Sprach  u.  Alterthumsforschung,' 
1852,  to  the  admirable  works  of  Luzzatto,  Zunz,*  and  Fiirst 
on  Jewish  literature,  and  to  the  carefully  edited  Rabbinic 
treatises  which  have  been  recently  published-!  A  brighter 
day  is  surely  dawning  on  this  interesting  study.  *  Omnes 
aliquando  linguae  linguam  sanctam  corona  sua  cingent,  et 
hanc,  sicut  manipuli  illi  Josefi  manipulum,  consalutantes  se 
inclinabunt ;  omnia  studia  verbum  divinum  suis  luminibuscir- 
cumdabunt,  et  circa  hunc  solem  lucidis  continuisque  cursibus 
circumferentur.'J 

Nor  is  the  study  of  Hebrew  solely  indebted  to  those  emi- 
nent scholars  to  whom  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  refer.  The 
grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  language  owe  much  to  the 
commentators,  whose  works  are  constantly  appearing.  So 
numerous  are  they,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  gain  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all ;  and  yet  they  will,  as  far  as  philology  is 
concerned,  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.  We  have  lying 
before  us  five  commentaries  on  Job,  published  since  1847,  all 
of  them  characterised  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
original. $  Prom  these  works  and  others  great  assistance  in 
mastering  the  language  can  be  obtained.     Maurer,  a  follower 

*  Zunz's  works  are  of  the  very  greatest  value.  No  account  of  the  Targums 
can  be  considered  as  complete  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  the  careful 
study  of  this  author's  * Gotlesdienstliche  Vortrage  der  Juden,'  and  'Zur 
Geschichte  u.  Literatur.' 

tThe  'Liber  Jesod  Olam, '  edited  by  Goldberg  and  Rosenkranz,  1849; 
Kimchi,  '  Radicum  Liber,'  by  Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht,  1848;  the  Talmud 
Balbi,  by  Dr.  Pinner ;  &c,  &c. 

t  Delitzsch,  Jesurun,  p.  40. 

§  Heiligstedt's  '  Commentarius  Gram.  Hist.  Crit.  in  Jobum,'  1847 ;  *  Das 
Buch  Job  ubersetzt  u.  erklart  von  D.  B.  Welte,'  1849 ;  Schlottmann,  '  Das 
Bach  Hiob,'  1850-1851  ;  Hahn's  '  Commentar  ub.  das  Buch  Hiob,'  1850  ; 
and  Hirzel's  '  Hiob,'  2  Ant.  durchgesehen  v.  D.  J.  Olshausen,  1852.  The 
eare  and  labor  bestowed  on  many  German  Commentaries  is  astonishing. 
Thenius,  in  preparing  his  Commentary,  '  Die  Bucher  Samuels,'  1842,  com- 
pared the  Masoretic  text  of  Samuel  with  the  Seventy  four  several  times* 
word  for  word.  Thiersch,  in  collecting  matter  for  his  « De  Pentateuchi  Vers. 
Alex.'  devoted  himself  exclusively  for  two  years  to  the  comparison  of  the 
Heb.  Pent,  with  the  Seventy. 
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of  Gesenius,  is,  for  instance,  an  admirable  guide  to  those  who 
are  commencing  the  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Hengstenberg,  in  his  various  works,  has  rendered  invaluable 
aid  to  the  student.*  His  examination  of  difficult  words  is 
generally  very  masterly.  The  synonymes  of  the  language 
receive  great  attention  from  him.f  His  remarks  on  verbs  with 
prepositions,^  on  the  emphatic  plural,^  and  the  change  of 
tense,  ||  will  well  repay  careful  study.  Baur  (Der  Prophet 
Amos  erk  t)  has  much  that  is  truly  excellent  in  his  exhaus- 
tive work ;  so  has  Keil  in  his  very  learned  commentaries  on 
Joshua  and  Kings ;  and  so  have  Havernick,  Hitzig,  Delitzsch,H 
and  Thenius.  Indeed  it  were  an  endless  task  to  specify  all  that 
is  philologically  valuable  in  German  commentaries.  With  their 
theology  we  have  now  nothing  to  do :  it  is  often  bad  enough, 
alas!  too  bad — impious,  though  we  must  utter  our  protest 
against  the  reckless  and  wholesale  anathemas  of  some  of  our 
writers  and  reviewers,  who  ignorantly  class  such  men  as 
Stier,  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Keil,  and  Tholuck,  with 
Ammon,  Paulus,  and  Strauss,  and  think  they  are  doing  no  in- 
justice. 

Many  valuable  ideas  are  also  to  be  found  in  other  works. 
Stier  well  points  out  the  existence  in  Hebrew  of  a  sort  of 
middle  formation  between  the  stat.  const,  and  the  absol.,  the 
whole  forming  a  kind  of  compound  noun.  Dietrich,  (Abhand- 
lungen  z.  Heb.  Gram.  1846)  has  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  Hebrew  plural  (i.  90).  Knobel,  in  his  Prophetismus,  i. 
406,  &c,  has  well  collected  the  paronomasia  in  the  prophets, 

*  Our  references  are  in  every  instance  to  the  English  translation. 

f  See  Christology,  ii.  128  ;  iii.  204,  409.     Com.  on.  Ps.  i.  130,  390,  &c 

X  Com.  on  Ps.  ii.  90;  and  so  in  very  many  instances  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

§Com.  on  Ps.  i.  324.  472,  405  ;  ii.  96,  &c. 

||  Cora,  on  Ps.  i.  418, 445,  455,  &c. 

If  See,  for  instance,  his  important  remark  (Der  Prophet  Habakuk,  p.  77.) 
After  referring  to  Ewald,  §  621,  Schulgr.  §  337,  he  says, « It  belongs  to  the 
fineness  of  the  Hebrew  diction  to  make  verba  finata  follow  the  participle 
bearing  the  tone;  they,  through  the  influence  of  the  relative  idea  concen- 
tred in  the  participle,  are  to  be  treated  as  conditional  statements.'  See  Is*, 
xxxi.  1.    So  also  Rev.  i.  5 :  *9  ayarfwr t  .  .  .  \ovaavtt  .  .  .  xai  iytoiijtt*. 
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and  Hirzel  (De  Chaldaismi  Biblici  Orig.,  $•<?.,  1830)  the 
Dhaldaisms  in  the  Bible.  Thiersch  and  Prankel  have  given 
us  the  best  works  we  possess  on  the  Septuagint  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Masoretic  text.  The  latter  scholar  has  still  more 
recently  followed  up  his  researches  in  his  work  Ueberd.  Ein- 
tuss  der  Patastin  Exegese  auf  die  Alexandria.  Hermeneutik. 

Having  thus  considered  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ng  in  Germany  as  far  as  the  publications  on  the  languages  are 
concerned,  it  becomes  us  to  refer  directly  to  the  interest  which 
the  study  is  exciting  among  the  students  of  that  country,  and 
to  the  attainments  in  Hebrew  which  its  candidates  for  the 
ministry  must  possess. 

Hebrew  is  taught  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Germany. 
Miebuhr  learned  it  at  school,  {Life  and  Letters^  i.  27,)  and 
since  then  the  study  has  rapidly  advanced;  so  much  so  that 
rery  many  of  the  elementary  works  on  the  language  are  for 
the  use  of  schools.  Biesenthal  ( 1837)  and  Furst  ( 1842)  have 
aot  thought  it  beneath  them  carefully  to  prepare  Hebrew  lex- 
icons with  this  end  in  view.* 

Prom  the  school  the  student  proceeds  to  the  Gymnasium, 
ind,  if  intended  for  the  study  of  theology,  he  there  prosecutes 
the  study  in  question,  since  in  the  first  two  and  often  in  the 
first  three  classes  that  language  is  taught.  For  such  students 
many  works  have  been  prepared,!  a°d  in  some  Gymnasiums 
lectures  are  given  during  term-time.  We  have  before  us  a 
list  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Hamburg, 
1847-1848.  Among  these  we  find  lectures  by  RedslobJ  on 
the  Book  of  Job,  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday.  After  having  attended  to  Hebrew  more  or  less  during 

*The  lexicons  of  Biesenthal  and  Furst  have  been  used  by  us  for  years, 
iod  almost  always  with  profit.  Goldstein's  '  Schu  1-Gram  ma  tik  der  Ebrais- 
'ber  Sprache,'  1848,  is  an  excellent  work. 

t  Uhlemann  has  published  a  course  of  three  or  four  years'  study  for  the 
lse  of  students  in  the  gymnasium,  1829,  1841.    So  has  Sonne,  1830. 

%  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  are  among  the  first  scholarB  in 
Germany.  Redslob  is  a  fine  Hebraist.  His  review  of  Ewald's  Grammar 
n  Jabn's  Jahrbucher,  xx.  1837,  is  valuable.  He  has  written  several  other 
irticles. 
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four  years  at  least,  the  student  has  to  pass  a  fiual  examination 
in  the  language  before  he  can  enter  the  University  as  a  theo- 
logical student.  This  examination  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  sometimes  even 
the  Psalms  and  Job  are  chosen.  At  any  rate,  the  student  to 
pass  must  be  able  to  read  any  passage  in  prose  Hebrew.  It 
is  conducted  viva  voce,  and  also  by  the  imposition  of  exercises 
to  be  performed  without  books  in  a  locked-up  chamber. 

Thus  grounded  in  the  language,  the  student  on  repairing  to 
the  University  is  fully  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
lectures  which  it  is  his  duty  and  privilege  to  attend.*  These 
lectures  on  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament  aie  givea 
five  or  six  times  a  week  during  the  session.  There  are 
besides  courses  delivered  by  the  'extraordinary  professors/ 
and  lessons  taught  by  the  privatitn  docentes.f  In  1830,  while 
Gesenius,  Prof.  Ord.,  was  lecturing  on  Isaiah,  in  the  same 
University,  Stange  was  going  through  Geuesis,  Schott  the 
Psalms,  Roediger  the  Miuor  Prophets,  and  Wahl  Job.  In 
1835  Hengstenberg,  the  Prof.  Ord.  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity was  lecturing  on  the  Psalms ;  Bellerman  and  Denary, 
Prof.  Extraord.,  delivered  lectures  on  Job  and  Isaiah,  and  Uh- 
lemanu  and  Vatke,  Privatim  docentes,  on  the  Messianic  Psalms 
and  Genesis.  In  the  same  year,  in  the  University  of  Gottio- 
gen,  Ewald,  Prof.  Ord.,  took  Isaiah,  and  Wustenfeld  and  Kle- 
ner,  Priv.  docentes,  the  Minor  Prophets.  To  these  must  be 
added  lectures  on  Biblical  Archaeology,  and  on  the  Historical 
and  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  besides  those 
on  the  cognate  dialects. 

Nor  does  the  instruction  imparted  to  the  student  end  here. 
In   the   Universities  of  Berlin,   Bonn,   Breslau,  Greifswalde, 

**  ~     -  -  — -  ■  i  — — 

*In  the  directions  given  to  students  at  Halle,  1827,  we  find  the  following 
language  ;  *  A  grammatical  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  may  reasonably  he 
expected  to  have  beeu  obtained  at  the  preparatory  schools/  So  also  in  the 
directions  given  to  the  Leipsic  students. 

tThe  three  orders  of  teachers  in  German  universities  are,  first,  the/wt- 
fessores  publici  ordinarily  who  are  bound  to  give  one  lecture  gratis  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  professores  extraor dinar ii ;  and,  thirdly,  the  privat  docenttn.  Of 
the  first  there  are  at  least  forty  in  Leipsic. 
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lalle,  and  Konigsberg  there  are  '  seminaries' — societies  among 
he  students,  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor,  for  the  more 
areful  and  familiar  study  of  theology  and  philology.  The 
em i nary  of  Halle  consists  of  five  divisions ;  that  on  the  exe- 
;esis  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  direction  of  Hupfeld. 
V-hile  Gesenius  lived  he  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the 
tudents,  sometimes  exercising  them  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew, 
ometimes  engaging  them  in  discussions  on  grammar,  and  some- 
imes  calling  upon  them  to  interpret  difficult  passages.  These 
eminari.es  meet  every  week,  and  are  productive  of  the  best 
esults.  The  royal  theological  seminarium  of  Berlin  is,  in  the 
livision  of  Biblical  exegesis,  under  the  care  of  Hengstenberg. 
tVhile  E  wald  was  first  at  Gottingen  an  exegetical  society  used  to 
aeet  at  his  house.  In  addition  to  this  the  students  often  meet 
tmong  themselves.  The  note-books  in  which  the  students 
ecord  everything  valuable  are  always  among  their  choicest 
reasures.  We  once  knew  a  student  who,  when  at  the  close 
>f  his  University  career,  he  was  robbed  of  these  books,  entered 
igain.  A  pupil  of  Hengstenberg's,  afterwards  German  chap- 
ain  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  once  showed  to  us  with  deepest  interest 
hese  memorials  of  his  University  course,  and  of  his  successful 
jfforts. 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  so  many  students  of  the  same 
>ranches  as  meet  together  in  .the  Universities  of  Germany  is 
rery  great.  In  1846  there  were  in  Berlin  279  theological 
itudents,  at  Leipsic  187,  at  Bonn  213,  at  Tubingen  289,  and 
it  Halle  457.  About  4000  are  at  once  studying  theology  in 
he  German  Universities.  All  these  necessarily  pursue  the 
►tudy  of  Hebrew,  not  merely  from  a  fondness  for  philological 
>ursuits,  but  also  because  they  must  undergo  two,  in  Hanover 
hree  examinations  in  the  language  before  they  are  admitted 
nto  the  ministry.  These  examinations  are  very  thorough,  and 
nany  a  student  receives  a  zero  iu  Hebrew. 

All  these  scholars  are  under  the  most  eminent  Hebrew 
(cholars  in  the  world,  hear  that  ancient  tongue  constantly  and 
luently  spoken  in  the  course  of  lecturing,  and  catch  the  en- 
husiasm  of  the  well-known  and  justly  celebrated  teachers  at 
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whose  feet  they  sit.  Maurer,  Tuch,  and  Piirst  at  Leipsic; 
Hupfeld  and  Roediger  at  Halle ;  Hengstenberg.  Sachs,  and 
Biesenthal  in  Berlin;  Hitzig  at  Zurich:  Knobel  and  Baurat 
Giessen;  Keil  at  Dorpat ;  Ewald  at  Gottingen ;  Bernstein  at 
Breslan ;  Delitzsch  at  Rostock ;  Thiersch  and  Dietrich  at 
Marburg ;  Meier  at  Tubingen  ;  Bottcher  at  Dresden,  and  Ull- 
mann  and  Umbreit  at  Heidelberg,  are  the  men,  with  others, 
whose  instructions  in  Hebrew  the  students  of  Germany  en- 
joy— men  who  will  hare  thoroughness,  and  who  will  euconr- 
age  effort. 

The  revival  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Germany  was  soon  felt, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  in  other  countries.  To  America 
doubtless  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races,  caught  the  influence.  In  this  republic  Professor 
Stuart  led  the  way,  and,  were  it  for  nought  but  this,  his  name 
would  deserve  to  be  held  in  honor  by  all  biblical  students. 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
Andover,  which  office  he  held  for  thirty-eight  years  with 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  with  advantage  to  hundreds  of 
students.  '  The  good  sense  and  ardor  of  Professor  Stuart,' 
says  his  pupil  Dr.  Robinson,  *  early  led  him  to  adopt  the  phi- 
lological principles  and  results  of  Gesenius,  and  to  apply  them 
zealously  and  successfully  in  the  wide  field  of  his  own  labor. 
His  Hebrew  Grammar,  first  published  in  1821,  was  founded 
on  those  principles,  and  the  successive  issue  of  six  editions 
testifies  to  the  spirit  awakened,  and  the  results  produced,  by 
his  efforts  in  this  department  of  theology.  His  generous  dis- 
position and  enthusiastic  love  of  learning  attracted  multitudes 
of  students  to  Andover,  which  became  indeed  the  Halle  of 
America,  while  his  numerous  elementary  works  on  the  lan- 
guage served  still  further  to  extend  his  influence,  and  to  excite 
a  taste  for  Oriental  pursuits.  Often  did  he,  through  the  pe- 
riodical press,  urge  the  claims  of  Hebrew  on  the  attention  of 
all.  '  How  is  it,'  wrote  he,  '  that  believing  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures to  contain  a  revelation  from  heaven,  they  are  not  to  be 
counted  worthy  of  our  study  .  .  .  as  a  sword  in  my  bones,  I 
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feel  the  bitter  reproach  of  such  a  question.'*  So  successfully 
did  Professor  Stuart  labor  that  in  his  own  institution  '  some 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew  was  required  in  order  to  admis- 
sion.^ 

Nor  were  the  labors  of  Gesenius  unappreciated  elsewhere. 
Professor  Gibbs  of  Yale,  in  1824,  translated  his  Hebrew  and 
German  Manual.  Many  of  the  pupils  of  the  American  He- 
braist have  extended  still  further  the  scientific  principles  of 
German  philology.  Mr.  Riggs  translated  *  Winer's  Manual  of 
the  Chaldee  language,'  1832,  a  volume  which  was  issued 
by  the  publishers  l  without  any  expectation  of  pecuniary  re- 
muneratioll.,  In,  1836  Dr.  Robinson  translated  the  Latin 
Manual  of  Gesenius.  This  edition  of  3000  was  sold  off  in 
six  years.  Of  all  the  editions  of  this  admirable  work,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  firm  in  Boston,  7500  copies  have  been  sold. 
Two  years  after,  Nordheimer  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
valuable  '  Critical  Grammar,'  a  second  edition  of  which  volume 
has  since  appeared.  The  same  year  his  c  Hebrew  Chrestoma- 
thy'  was  printed,  and  in  1841  the  second  volume  of  his  Gram- 
mar. The  influence  thus  excited  at  Andover  was  not  confined 
to  any  one  body  of  Christians.  c  In  our  own  country,'  say  a 
society  of  clergymen  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  in 
1829,  '  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  sacred  literature ;  and 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  searching  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  our  sem- 
inaries of  theology  are  directing  the  attention  of  their  students 
to  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages.' 
Dr.  Turner,  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  has  done  much  to  foster  this 
study  in  his  own  denomination.  His  translation  of  Jahn's 
1  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,'  1827,  and  his  work  on 
Genesis,  1841,  are  well  known.     Dr.  Keith,  of  the  Episcopal 

*  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American  Educ.  Society,  April, 
1829,  p.  198. 

tin  the  *  Terms  of  Admission*  we  find  the  following  language :  *  Every 
candidate  is  to  be  examined  by  the  Faculty  with  reference  ...  to  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  of  Professor 
Stuart,  so  far  as  the  extracts  from  Genesis  and  Exodus  extend.' 
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Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  has  done  good  service  by 
translating  Hengstenberg's  '  Christology,'  1S36.  Among  the 
Baptists,  Dr.  Conant  and  Professor  Hackett  are  worthily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  eminent  attainments.  The  former  scholar, 
one  of  the  best  Hebraists  in  America,  translated  the  Grammar 
of  Gesenins  in  1839.  This  work  reached  its  third  edition  in 
1842,  of  which  edition  1500  copies  were  sold.  In  1846  anew 
edition  (from  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Gesenius)  of  1200  ap- 
peared. About  the  same  time  Professor  Stuart  translated  the 
same  edition  of  Gesenius,  of  which  translation  1500  were  print- 
ed. This  work  was  ably  and  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Conant.* 
Professor  Hackett  translated  in  1845  the  edition  of  t  Winer's 
'Chaldee  Grammar,'  which  appeared  in  1842,  and  in  1847 
published  his  useful  and  excellent  *  Hebrew  Exercises.'  Even 
among  the  Methodists  in  th*e  States,  a  people  not  generally 
devoted  to  biblical  literature,  the  impulse  given  to  Hebrew 
learning  is  felt.  The  editor  of  the  l  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' Dr.  M'Clintock,  is  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  has,  in 
this  respect,  as  weli  as  in  others,  much  raised  the  character  of 
that  excellent  periodical. 

Until  very  recently  the  whole  supply  of  Hebrew  Bibles  was 
received  from  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  from 
England.  In  October,  1831,  Hahn's  *  Hebrew  Bible-  made 
its  appearance.  In  April,  1832,  200  copies  had  already  been 
sold  in  the  vicinity  of  Andover.  Since  then  the  sale  of  this 
admirable  edition  has  averaged  500  copies  a  year.  In  1849  a 
reprint  of  this  work  was  issued  by  J.  Wiley,  of  New  York 
and  J.  W.  Moore  of  Philadelphia. 

The  interest  thus  excited  was  deepened  by  the  frequency 
with  which  American  students  repaired  to  the  German  Uni- 
versities. In  1829  Dr.  Robinson  was  a  pupil  of  Gesenius; 
subsequently  Professors  Edwards,  Hackett  and  others  repaired 
thither.  '  Indeed,'  says  Dr.  Pusey,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robinson, 
dated   1832,  *  I  have  been  looking  with  anxiety  to  America 

#  As  a  piece  of  searching  criticism,  Dr.  Cooant's  *  Defence  of  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  of  Gesenius  against  Professor  Stuart's  Translation,  1847, '  i*  wor- 
thy of  being  carefully  read. 
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ver  since  I  learned  to  what  extent  the  education  of  your 
roung  divines  was  carried  on  in  Germany.' 

The  whole  number  of  theological  institutions  in  the  States 
s  41.  The  number  of  students  belonging  to  them  in  1849 
vas  about  1300.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  course  of  study 
s  much  the  same,  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  being 
nirsued  more  or  less  during  the  three  years'  course.  Prince- 
on  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  its  theological  students.  The 
iVell-earned  celebrity  of  Dr.  Alexander,  the  talented  author  of 
The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,'  is  probably  the  cause  of  this. 
3ne  hundred  and  fifty  students  are  now  withiu  its  walls. 
The  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  has  ninety-one;  Andover, 
linety.  In  many  of  these  institutes  there  is  also  an  assistant 
Hebrew  teacher.  Voluntary  classes  are  formed  for  the  study 
>f  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  for  instruction  in  German, 
by  means  of  which  'many  of  the  students  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  German  helps  which  are  now  so  bountifully 
provided.' 

In  looking  at  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Ame- 
rica we  cannot  but  admire  the  exact  scholarship  and  success- 
ful efforts  of  many  eminent  men  there.  All  honor  to  them  ! 
Although  they  are  outstripping  us  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  we  acknowledge  no  rivalry  but  a  holy  one,  and 
feel  no  ambition  but  that  of  co-operating  with  them  in  their 
noble  labors.  The  influence  these  learned  men  are  exerting 
on  the  students  for  the  ministry  committed  to  their  charge 
cannot  but  be  most  healthful,  and  many  a  youthful  scholar  is 
now  preparing  himself,  by  thorough  training  and  fundamental 
research,  for  future  and  extensive  usefulness.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  if  we  suppose  that  all, 
or  even  a  majority,  of  those  who  study  Hebrew  at  the  theo- 
logical institutes  of  the  State,  become  accomplished  Hebrew 
scholars.  Far  otherwise.  With  very  many  no  foundation  is 
laid  before  entering  the  institution  ;  and  as,  while  there,  He- 
brew and  Greek  exegesis,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homil- 
etics,  Rheoric,  &c,  are,  in  too  many  instances,  crowded  into 
the  three-years'  course,  but  little  thorough  acquaintance  with 
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any  branch  of  study  is  gained.  The  whole  period  is  one  of 
wearying  struggle  with  that  which  is  elementary.  No  mas- 
tery is  acquired ;  no  habit  of  successful  investigation  stimu- 
lates to  life-long  effort.  The  consequence  is  that,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  duties  in  this  age  of  lectures  and  Bible  classes,  the 
young  minister  too  frequently  throws  aside  his  Hebrew  stu- 
dies, and  rejoices  in  his  freedom  from  those  labors,  which  no 
long  and  successful  pursuit  had  rendered  at  once  easy,  delight- 
ful, and  profitable.  It  is  no  doubt  on  this  account  that  a  wri- 
ter, in  one  of  the  public  journals  of  the  United  States,  urges 
the  abandonment  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  theological 
seminaries.  On  this  subject,  however,  it  becomes  us  to  say 
but  little,  as,  alas !  the  remarks  now  made  are  still  more  appli- 
cable to  ourselves. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  progress  of  Hebrew 
learning  in  our  own  country.  We  turn  first  to  our  Universi- 
ties. On  the  statute-books  of  these  seats  of  learning  Hebrew 
study  holds  its  proper  place ;  the  statutes  of  the  Universities 
demanding  that  candidates  for  the  B.  D.  degree  shall  study 
the  original  Scriptures,  and  those  of  several  of  the  colleges 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  order  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  fellowship — indeed,  within  the  precincts  of  Jesus  College, 
all  B.  A.'s  are  required  to  talk  Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew  !  Out 
of  these  the  study  thirty  years  ago  had  scarcely  any  existence 
whatever  either  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  *  Prior  to  1819/ 
writes  Dr.  Lee  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  c  when  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  elected  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  not  a 
lecture  had  been  delivered  on  either  Hebrew  or  Arabic  learn- 
ing at  either  of  our  Universities  for  perhaps  the  preceding 
hundred  years.  The  endowments  at  Cambridge  were  too 
small  to  induce  able  and  inquiring  men  to  attend  to  studies 
of  this  sort,  being  only  40/.  a  year :  besides,  scriptural  learn- 
ing was  not  greatly  in  request  in  those  times.  Upon  my 
election  to  the  Arabic  chair,  I  was  requested  to  set  up  a  lec- 
ture on  both  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  I  did  so  forthwith,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Masters  of  Arts,  and  even  some 
Heads  of  Houses,  attended  the  Hebrew  lecture — a  few  stu- 
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nts  the  Arabic.  This  was  very  encouraging.  All,  how- 
er,  was  not  smooth  sailing,  for  there  were  a  few  who  made 
their  business  to  cry  down  these  pursuits  as  useless  and 
necessary,  and  even  to  press  upon  the  consideration  of 
ne  of  my  pupils  the  danger  there  would  be  of  losing  the 
jferment  necessary  to  their  future  well-doing.  This  was 
t  to  be  wondered  at.  I  took  courage,  nevertheless,  and 
rsevered,  judging  that,  without  some  conflict,  no  victory 
>rth  having  ever  was  or  ever  would  be  obtained.  In  the 
ry  first  year  of  this  my  undertaking,  moreover,  a  very  for- 
aate  circumstance  happened.  A  fellow  of  one  of  the  colle- 
s  died,  bequeathing  to  the  University  the  sum  of  4000/.,  to 

applied  for  the  furtherance  of  Hebrew  learning.  A  scho- 
ship  of  50/.  a  year,  to  be  holden  for  three  years,  was  im- 
)d iately  established.  Five  able  candidates  presented  them- 
ves  for  examination,  and  the  number  of  attendants  at  my 
iture  increased,  as  might  be  expected.  We  have  since  then 
ver  failed  to  send  out  one  good  scholar  yearly,  and  some- 
aes  two  or  three,  who  would  do  credit  to  any  age  or  nation. 
;  first  we  had  considerable  difficulty  to  find  examiners,  as 
ight  be  expected  under  such  circumstances.  After  the  first 
o  or  three  years,  however,  this  difficulty  vanished :  and  I 
$1  that  I  can  safely  say  that  we  now  have  in  almost  every 
rt  of  England  one  or  two  of  our  scholars  located.     Some 

them  are  head  masters  of  public  schools,  and  the  conse- 
ence  is,  not  a  few  of  these  make  Hebrew  a  part  of  their 
pils'  training/     Under  Dr.  Lee  the  students  were  required 

translate,  explain  and  illustrate  any  part  of  the  Hebrew 
ble  that  might  be  put  before  them,  with  extracts  from  the 
ibbiuical  Commentaries,  as  well  as  to  translate  into  Hebrew, 
ith  the  vowels  and  accents,  some  parts  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
snt,  or  of  the  Greek  apocryphal  writings.  The  example 
t  at  Cambridge  was  soon  followed  at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Kenni- 
tt,  widow  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Eennicott,  bequeathed  in 
08  sums  for  founding  two  scholarships  of  70/.  each  for  four 
ars ;  and  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Ellerton,  in 
132,  founded  three  of  30/.  each  for  three  years.     Yet,  not- 
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withstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  study  in  question  lan- 
guished at  the  Universities.     l  Hebrew  learning  in  England,' 
says  a  writer  in  the  *  Churchman's  Monthly  Review'  for  Feb- 
ruary 1847,  *  appears  to   have  fallen  into  a  state  of  utter  de- 
cay and    neglect,   which    the    foundation  of   the    Tyrwhitt 
scholarship  at  Cambridge,  and   some   other  encouragements 
during    the   present  century,   have   been  unable   to   revive.* 
This  has   been  partly  owing   doubtless  to   the   progress  of 
Tractarianism.     l  The  Oxford  movement,'  writes  Dr.  Lee  in 
a  letter  dated  September  1847,    'certainly  had  a  very  bad 
effect  on  the  Hebrew  studies  of  this  country.     Young  men, 
who  had  intended  to  make  Hebrew  an  important  part  of  their 
reading,   were   induced  to   have  recourse  to  the   theological 
writers  of  the  dark  ages,  as  Aquinas,  Durandus,  and  others: 
and  I  myself  have  been  informed,  at  the  first  hand,  that  the 
Oxford  Professor  of   Hebrew  actually  inculcated  the  belief 
that  nothing  certain  was  to  be  found  in  Hebrew  literature; 
that  translators,  following  implicitly  their  own    judgments, 
could  not  but  be  perpetually  differing,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
writers  of  the  Church  alone  that  anything  like  unanimity  was 
to  be  found.     This  check  in  the  progress  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture some  of  our  booksellers  felt  grievously,  and  one,  I  hare 
reason  to  believe,  retired  from  business  in  consequence  of  it.' 
The  low  state  of  Hebrew  learning  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
must,  however,  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dies and  examinations  are  voluntary,  no*  binding,  and  that 
very  few  of   the  bishops,  if  any,  require  any  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  candidates  for  holy  orders.     Even  now,  al- 
though the  study  seems  on  the  increase,  the  examination  for 
a  Hebrew  scholarship  in  the  Universities  is  not  so  thorough 
as   that  which  the  youth  of  Germany  pass  on  leaving  the 
Gymnasium  for  the  college.*     Bishop  Heber's  language  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Oxlee  is  still  too  true  : — l  It  is  remarkable  that  Eng- 

#  Subject  for  voluntary  Hebrew  examination,  1852,  at  Cambridge:— 
'  The  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel ;  and  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twentieth  chapters  inclu- 
sive.* 
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land  is,  of  all  Protestant  countries,  that  where  th^irhpoitahc^     4 
and  riches  of  Hebrew  literature  are  least  known* **  / 

in  the  Universities  of  Durham  and  Londoji  voluntary -ex^ 
aminations  in  Hebrew  are  held.     An  attempt  was  made  iirih 
year  1847,  in  connection  with  the  latter  University,  to  tiiake 
the  study  of  Hebrew  somewhat  binding  on  all  candidates  for 
the  B.  A.  degree,  but  without  success,  f 

The  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  dissenting  theological  institu- 
tions is  much  more  successfully  prosecuted.  This  improve- 
ment is,  however,  of  recent  date.  In  1831  Dr.  Henderson, 
writing  to  Professor  Stuart  on  his  Grammar,  says,  'It  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  too  formidable  for  most  of  my  countrymen, 
who  have  got  so  spoiled  by  the  habit  of  learning  the  lan- 
guage without  points,  or  with  them  so  superficially,  that  I  fear 
few  copies  will  be  in  demand.'  Since  then  the  use  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  elementary  works,  and  especially  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Grammars  and  Lexicons  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald, 
have  proved  highly  beneficial.  In  most  of  these  institutions 
the  study  of  Hebrew  is  more  or  less  prosecuted  throughout 
the  three  years'  course,  and  in  several  of  them  the  instruction 
is  imparted  by  some  of  the  best  Hebraists  in  England.  Yet, 
alas!  it  is  too  seldom  followed  up  by  careful  study.  c  For 
myself,'  writes  Dr.  Henderson  to  us,  (May  1847,)  'I  can  say 
that  I  prepare  annually  as  great  a  number  of  competent  He- 
brew scholars  as  I  ever  did  ;  but  most  of  them  are  under  the 
necessity  of  afterwards  contenting  themselves  with  a  simple 
consultation  of  the  original  text,  or,  at  the  utmost,  reading  a 
small  portion  daily  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language.  The  cause  is  obvious.  The 
moment  they  enter  the  ministry,  they  are  obliged  to  under- 
take not  only  ordinary  pastoral  duty,  which  of  itself  not  un- 
frequently  not  a  little  tasks  young  men,  but  Bible  classes  and 

~~*  Quarterly  Review  for  1830,  vol.  xliii.  391.  ~ 

t  The  following  is  the  notice  of  the  withdrawn  motion  : — '  That  all  can- 
didates for  the  B.  A.  degree  shall  he  examined  either  in  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  one  of  the  Four  Gospels 
or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek.9 
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transactions  connected  with  the  committees  of  Bible,  Tract, 
Missionary,  Education,  and  various  other  societies,  which 
leave  them  no  time  for  the  prosecution  of  literary  studies.* 

The  real  progress  of  the  study  may,  however,  best  be 
learned  from  the  demand  for  Hebrew  works.  Messrs.  S. 
Bagster  and  Sons,  the  eminent  publishers,  have  kindly  in- 
formed us  that  '  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  country  is  cer- 
tainly spreading.'  'Gesenius's  Grammar,'  they  wrote,  (April 
26,  1852,)  'is  in  its  second  edition:  Gesenius's  Lexicon  is 
about  to  enter  its  third  edition :  the  Analytical  Lexicon  will 
soon  be  in  its  second  editiou.  Of  the  smaller  lexicons,  lesson 
books,  &c,  a  moderate  but  steady  sale  has  been  secured.' 
We  are  glad  to  learu  that,  while  about  fifty  copies  of  Bagster's 
small  Hebrew  Bible,  with  points,  are  sold  every  year,  only 
about  half-a-dozen  are  sold  without  points.  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Co..  the  publishers  of  Conant's  Gesenius,  have  sold,  since 
1841,  4000  copies  at  9s.,  and  about  1000  at  6s.  6d.,  the  re- 
duced price.  Of  Dr.  Lee's  Hebrew  Grammar  three  very  large 
editions  have  been  sold  off  since  1827,  and  another  published, 
while  the  sale  of  that  eminent  scholar's  Lexicon  has  reached 
from  1000  to  1500.  Three  editions  of  Hurwitz's  Hebrew 
Grammar  have  been  sold  off,  and  another  is  out.  Professor 
Gibbs'  translation  of  Gesenius's  Lexicon,  printed  by  Mr. 
Duncan  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  out  of  print.  There  is 
also  a  steady  sale  for  Dr.  Robinson's  Gesenius's  Lexicon.  Of 
Dr.  M'Caul's  Hebrew  Primer,  published  about  1828,  there 
were  sold  up  to  1845  about  2000  copies,  and  since  then  about 
1250.  Talboys'  Oxford  editions  of  Professor  Stuart's  Gram- 
mar and  Chrestomathy  have  sold  somewhat  largely. f     Besides 

*  Drs.  Pye  Smith  and  Henderson,  the  one  now  no  more,  the  other  retired 
from  College  duties,  were  among  these  capable  and  earnest  instructors. 
Dr.  David  sod,  Professor  Gotch,  Hebrew  examiner  at  London  University, 
and  others,  eminently  quali6ed  to  raise  the  study  of  Hebrew  amongst  us, 
are  still  actively  engaged.  Would  that  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Davies,  trans- 
lator of  Roediger's  Gesenius's  Grammar,  were  in  a  situation  to  extend  to 
us  his  valuable  aid  ! 

t  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  R.  Young  of  Edinburgh  has  recwed 
sufficient  encouragement  to  publish  several  very  useful  Oriental  works. 
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the  large  sale  of  Hebrew  works  printed  in  this  country,  very 
many  are  imported  from  Germany.  Bohn,  the  purchaser  of 
Yanderhooght's  Hebrew  Bible,  offered  to  supply  the  Bible 
Society  with  his  edition  at  sixpence  a  copy  over  cost  price, 
but  they  declined  his  offer  and  went  to  Germany.  Indeed) 
many  booksellers,  not  only  in  London  but  elsewhere,  corres- 
pond directly  with  German  houses,  and  obtain  at  once  Hahn's 
Hebrew  Bible,  Theile's  Biblia  Hebraica,  &c. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  sale  of  Hebrew  books  is  concerned,  the 
prospect  is  most  encouraging.  May  we  not,  notwithstanding 
many  discouragements  and  much,  very  much,  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,*  indulge  the  hope  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  disgrace,  which  is  verily  ours,  of  encouraging 
Oriental  literature  less  than  almost  any  other  country,!  will 
belong  to  us  no  more.  We  had  an  honorable  name  two  cen- 
turies ago  for  biblical  learning ;  may  we  merit  it  again  and 
keep  it.  '  My  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,'  said  Lu- 
ther, *  is  but  limited,  yet  I  would  not  barter  it  for  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  world.' 

We  close  with  the  remarks  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  (vol. 
xliii.  p.  391): — 'It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that,  at  a  pe- 
riod of  so  much  religious  excitement,  and  while  the  Scriptures 
are  disseminated  and  translated  into  foreign  languages  with 
such  unceasing  and  meritorious  activity,  our  Hebrew  biblical 
learning  should  be  at  so  low  an  ebb.  We  might  almost  assert 
that  a  single  Leipsic  fair  produces  more  Hebrew  critical  works 
than  have  issued  from  the  English  press  for  half  a  century. 

This  great  school  (the  German)  of  Hebrew  literature, 

the  only  one  in  Europe,  it  is  well  known,  has  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  in  diametrical  and,  it  is  generally  es- 

♦Why  has  not  Dr.  Nicholson  received  encouragement  enough  to  bring 
oat  a  second  edition  of  his  translation  of  Ewald's  Grammar,  from  an  Eng- 
lish press.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Oottingen.  Our  quotations  from  Ewald  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Nicholson's  translation. 

t '  Oriental  literature,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  in  no  country  so  little  encou- 
raged as  in  this.'— Dr.  Lee,  in  the  '  British  Magazine'  for  March,  1847r  p. 
291. 
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teemed,  dangerous  opposition  to  that  which  has  long  and  un> 

reraally  prevailed  in  this  country We  are  far  from 

desiring  to  set  ourselves  up  as  arbiters  in  this  great  controver- 
sy :  our  only  object  is  to  express  onr  regret  that  the  opponents 
of  this  school  do  not  take  higher  ground,  and  meet  their  an- 
tagonists more  fully  in  the  field.  It  surely  would  be  a  more 
dignified  course,  instead  of  passing  a  hasty  and  sweeping  con- 
demnation on  the  whole  school,  and  placing  their  works  in 
an  index  expurgatorius,  to  array  ourselves  in  their  strong  ar- 
mor, to  wrest  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  so.  in  fair 
fight,  win  the  field  from  adversaries,  to  conquer  whom  might 
certainly  do  honor  to  the  most  redoubted  champion  of  learn- 
ing.' 


ART.  VII. 

BRIEF  REVIEWS. 


The  American  press  is  teeming  with  a  great  variety  of  useful  books. 
The  list  below  will  give  the  reader  some  idea,  however  faint,  of  its  activi- 
ty. Our  table,  for  this  quarter,  contains  as  many  specimens  as  we  can  con- 
veniently spread  upon  our  pages.  The  class  of  works,  too,  is  rapidly  im- 
proving. This  is  a  most  auspicious  omen.  We  have  been  drugged  aod 
nauseated  with  literary  imbecilities  and  pollutions  until  a  healthful  reaction 
is  beginning  to  demand,  at  least,  a  measure  of  more  profound  and  substan- 
tial aliment.  We  are  happy,  as  editor  of  this  Journal,  to  have  it  in 
our  power,  in  some  degree,  to  enable  our  patrons  to  select  such  reading 
matter,  fresh  from  the  types,  as  will  repay  their  expenditure  and  their  pains. 
Without  farther  preliminary,  we  introduce  at  once  to  their  notice, 

1.  The  Works  of  James  Arminius,D.  D.f  formerlv  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Ley  den.  Translated  from  the  Latin.  In  three  volumes. 
The  first  and  second  by  James  Nichols.  The  third,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  author,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Bagnall,  A.  M.,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Auburn  and  Buffalo :  Derby,  Miller  and  Ortoe. 
1853. 
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The  name  of  Arminius  bas  divided  the  Christian  world.    It  has  given 
its  designation,  on  radical  principles,  to,  perhaps,  the  larger  portion  of  all 
the  reformed  churches.    It  is  the  theological  antithesis  of  that  of  John 
Calvin.    Each  stands  at  the  head  of  the  two  vast  sections  of  professing 
Christians  who  differ  from  one  another  on  the  question  of  predestination. 
Arminius  is  the  expositor  of  the  negative  of  this  question  ;  and  all  who 
adopt  his  views,  in  general,  though  they  disagree  in  others  respects,  are 
Arminians.    They  consist  of  a  great  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  in  minor  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  of  the  entire  Methodist  family 
throughout  the  world,  with  one  exception.    The  doctrinal  opinions  of  such 
a  man  must  be  of  transcendent  importance  to  those  who  embrace  them.    Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  those  in  this  country  will  hail  with  unmingled  satis- 
faction the  appearance  of  these  volumes  from  the  American  press.    The 
Methodist  E.  Church,  North  and  South,  especially,  have  cause  to  congratu- 
late themselves  that  Arminianism  can  'speak  for  itself,  on  their  own  soil, 
that  its  authentic  exposition  is  accessible  to  all,  and  that  a  Methodist  cler- 
gyman bas  the  honor  of  bringing  out  the  work,  and  of  translating  the 
third  volume,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  Latin.    It  is  strange  that  the 
complete  writings  of  this  celebrated  man  never  before  assumed  an  English, 
and  no  part,  an  American  dress,  amidst  all  the  controversies  which  have 
raged  concerning  his  theological  tenets  ;  while  the  institutes  and  commen- 
taries of  John  Calvin  are  found  in  almost  every  well  selected  library.     On 
this  account,  in  part,  it  is,  that  the  egregious  error  is  so  often  committed  by 
our  opponents  of  confounding  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism,  while  on  the 
question  of 'salvation  by  grace  alone,  none  were  more  orthodox  than  Armi- 
nius, or  are  more  so  than  we  now  are.    If  some  under  the  prestige  of  Ar- 
minianism have  been  Pelagians  or  Socinians,  it  is  certain  that  the  system  is 
not  responsible  for  their  heresies,  as  the  books  now  published  will  show. 
They  will  demonstrate,  that  on  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  Armi- 
nius and  his  genuine  followers  are  sound  to  the  core,  while  they  constitute 
the  armory  of  polemical  weapons  against  the  Calvinian  hypothesis.    Every 
Methodist  minister  and  all  our  reading  members  ought  undoubtedly  to  se- 
cure a  copy  of  this  work.    The  edition  is  superior  in  every  respect,  consist- 
ing of  three  portly  octavo  volumes,  in  clear,  open  type,  and  on  fair  paper. 
There  are  some  unimportant  errata,  occasioned  by  the  distance  of  the  editor 
from  the  press,  which,  though  they  mar  the  perfection  of  the  issue,  do  not 
affect  its  value.  We  have  now  the  rare  opportunity  of  supplying  ourselves, 
with  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  great  divine,  and  we  shall  be  inexcusable  if 
we  do  not.    We  make  our  acknowledgment  to  the  publishers  for  the  beau- 
tiful copy  before  us,  and  hope  that  the  patronage  of  a  discerning  public  will 
fully  compensate  their  enterprise. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  exhibiting  a  systematic  view  of  that 
science.    By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
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LL.  D.    2  volumes.     Old  and  New  Testament.     Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln.     1853. 

Biblical  criticism,  as  a  science,  has  taken  its  rise  with  the  past  and  pre- 
sent centuries,  and  has  been  gradually  approaching  the  maturity  in  which 
it  now  exists.  From  its  nature,  it  is  the  moat  difficult  and  most  responsi- 
ble of  all  kinds  of  Sacred  Literature.  Its  design  is  to  ascertain  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Sacred  Text ;  to  eliminate  the  various  errors  which  hare  crept 
into  it  by  Iran  jcription  and  mutilation,  and  to  restore  it,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  its  original  purity.  The  sifting  scrutiny  to  which  the  mental  activity  of 
the  age  has  subjected  it,  has  led  to  the  ascertainment  of  many  such  errors 
which,  though  not  affecting  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  involve  its 
clear  and  consistent  interpretation.  Biblical  Criticism  consequently,  is  the 
foundation  of  Hermeneutics,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  it.  If  we 
would  expound  the  word  of  God  accurately,  we  must  know  exactly  what  it 
contains,  and  the  object  of  this  science  is  to  put  us  in  possession  of  that  know- 
ledge. A  vast  amount  of  erudition,  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  an 
unbiassed  purpose  are  requisite  to  the  execution  of  this  task.  That  Dr.  David- 
son possesses  these,  in  a  high  degree,  his  very  elaborate  treatise  gives  am- 
ple proof.  He  has  devoted  many  years  of  painful  and  laborious  research  to 
the  investigation,  and  places  before  the  English  reader,  a  mass  of  materials, 
gathered  from  every  quarter,  and  especially  from  Germany,  hitherto  en- 
tirely beyond  his  reach.  From  such  rich  and  copious  sources,  a  new  im- 
pulse must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  new  era  of  light  burst  upon  the  world.  These,  and  similar  efforts, 
are  fast  gathering  all  the  scattered  rays  of  Divine  Revelation  into  one  grand 
focus,  and  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  church,  en- 
larging iis  views,  strengthening  its  faith,  and  stimulating  its  exertion  in 
the  propagation  of  the  unadulterated  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  To  students 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  now  become  indispensable  both  to  know 
and  to  defend  the  genuine  text  of  the  Bible.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
times  makes  it  necessary  to  sound  the  very  depths  of  the  well  of  salvation, 
and  draw  thence  its  crystal  draught  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We 
must  be  profound  as  well  as  pious ;  skillful  as  well  as  zealous ;  "  workmen 
that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  God,  giving  to 
every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season."  Providence  has  made  oar 
helps  so  numerous,  and  so  thorough,  that  it  were  a  stigma  upon  our  pro- 
fession  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rapid  improvements  in  the  work  which  it  is 
our  special  vocation  to  promote.  It  is  time  for  the  ministry  of  our  own 
church  to  become  more  generally  conversant  with  this  species  of  literature, 
and  to  be  mighty  in  the  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  the  weap- 
ons of  their  warfare.  The  first  of  these  beautiful  and  learned  volumes, 
is  occupied  with  the  criticism  of  the  Old,  the  second,  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  cannot  pretend  here,  to  give  any  account  of  their  contents, 
but  only  to  awaken  a  desire  to  know  them. 
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3.  Discourses  upon  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  By  Stephen  Char- 
nock,  B.  D.,  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  his  life  and  character, 
by  William  Symington,  D.  D.,  in  two  volumes.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

Ever/  well  read  divine  is  familiar  with  Chamock  on  the  Attributes,  as 
an  incomparable  production  on  its  appropriate  theme.  For  depth  and 
splendor  it  has  not  been  surpassed.  To  great  strength  of  understanding, 
and  the  highest  literary  attainments,  he  added  the  charms  of  a  luxuriant 
imagination,  all  under  the  control  of  evangelical  piety.  His  work  has 
long  been  a  standard,  and  has  afforded,  from  its  well  furnished  magazine, 
abundant  materials  to  subsequent  theologians.  He  was  one  of  those  ster- 
ling Puritan  preachers  whose  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  whose  vast  and  comprehensive  views  have,  to  a  great  extent,  given 
stamina  to  English  theology,  and  who  must  be  studied,  if  its  Sampson-like 
muscle  and  sinew  be  ever  appreciated.  The  only  edition  which  we  have 
seen,  previous  to  the  present,  was  an  English  one,  in  a  close  compacted 
volume.  This  is  in  two  large  octavos,  in  type  sufficiently  clear  to  make 
the  perusal  agreeable.  The  reproduction  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  this 
country,  will,  we  hope,  meet  with  that  patronage  to  which  it  is  and  always 
will  be  entitled.  From  such  fountains  we  shall  draw  refreshment  and 
strength.  Upon  such  food  we  shall  grow  up  to  be  men  in  divine  know- 
ledge. 

4.  The  Life  arid  Letters  of  Stephen  01  in,  D.  2).,  LL.  #.,  late  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  University.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Harper  k 
Brothers.     1853. 

We  noticed,  in  a  preceding  number  of  this  journal,  "  The  Works  of  Dr. 
Olin,"  containing  his  sermons  and  lectures.  Those  are  the  matured  fruits 
of  his  great  mind,  and  produced,  for  the  most  part,  on  great  occasions ; 
fruits  whose  merits  render  them  worthy  of  perpetual  preservation.  But 
we  have,  in  fact,  no  less  a  treasure  here,  in  that  insight  into  his  private 
and  inner  life  which  these  memoirs  afford.  They  fill  up  a  chasm  to  those 
who  only  know  him  occasionally  and  officially,  and  give  a  remarkable  con- 
tinuity to  the  tenor  of  his  greatness.  We  have  been  most  delightfully  sur- 
prised at  the  completeness  of  the  portrait ;  the  success  with  which  his 
whole  character  has  been  depicted.  Besides,  there  is  more  of  varied  and 
striking  incident  than  even  his  warmest  admirers  would  have  anticipated. 
We  must  confess  to  our  ignorance  of  those  prominent  elements  of  great- 
ness which  he  exhibited  in  his  college  career,  and  which  are  so  abundantly 
attested  by  his  officers  and  associates.  His  correspondence  was  extensive 
and  is  exquisitely  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  epistolary  composition. 
Where  there  are  breaks  in  the  narrative,  occasioned  by  the  interruption  of 
his  letters  or  his  journal,  they  are  ably  and  eloquently  supplied  by  sketches 
from  distinguished  individuals  who  record  their  reminiscences  of  him, 
generally  in  a  style  of  cordial  admiration.    Those  from  the  south  will  n* 
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vive  the  reader's  recollection  of  his  startling  career  and  its  thrilling  effect 
on  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  the  overshadowing  but  serene  magnificence 
of  his  riper  manhood.  The  biography  contained  in  these  volumes  is  a 
rich  bequest,  especially  to  the  church  of  his  choice.  It  i?  very  rare  that  any 
of  her  sons  combine  so  many  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  heart :  reflect  so  bright  and  so  beauteous  a  combination  of  all  the  virtue* 
which  adorn  the  human  character  or  contribute  more  to  her  true  elevation, 
considering  the  weight  of  physical  infirmity  under  which  he  incessantly 
labored.  The  delineation  is  obviously  drawn  by  a  competent  hand,  and  the 
record  scrupulously  adheres  to  biographical  fidelity.  To  read  will  be  to 
profit,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  readers  will  be  wanting.  The  work  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Early,  at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Richmond. 
Va. ;  or  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

5.  The  Life  and  Death  of  our  Lora\    By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1853. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  "  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  which  the 
learned  author  has  been  publishing  for  several  years,  and  which  be  is 
rapidly  bringing  to  a  close.  It  has  been  delayed  beyond  its  due  time  by  his 
protracted  illness.  The  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  subject  hare 
exacted  from  him  an  unusual  effort  to  present  it  in  its  complete  and  cohe- 
rent aspects.  It  is  consequently  more  consecutive  than  any  of  the  prece- 
ding volumes,  and  is  replete  with  those  incidental  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  Redeemer's  earthly  history,  for  which  his  pursuits  have  so 
eminently  qualified  him.  Although  the  plan  of  the  work  does  not  admit 
of  a  minute  discussion  of  objections  to  the  gospel  narrative,  or  a  solution 
of  its  difficulties,  it  has  thrown  great  light  upon  them.  It  is  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  the  harmony,  evincing  the  fact  that 
the  steady  object  of  the  four  evangelists  was  to  present  a  perfect  portrait 
of  the  Divine  Original.  Dr.  Kitto  is  exceedingly  felicitous  in  the  tasteful 
simplicity,  sober  judgment  and  glowing  freshness  with  which  he  treats  of 
sacred  subjects.  If  his  book  is  dedicated  to  the  "  family  circle,"  it  is  do 
less  an  acquisition  to  the  library  of  standard  biblical  literature.  The  selec- 
tion, arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  several  weekly  topics  conduct  the 
reader  without  tedium  and  almost  without  consciousness  along  the  eventful 
journey  to  the  tragical  termination  of  Christ's  incarnate  life. 

6.  On  Miracles.    By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.    New  York :  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers.     1853. 

We  cannot  expect  from  any  man,  however  gifted,  an  argument  totally 
new  on  the  subject  of  miracles  or  any  kindred  question.  Yet  it  is  always 
possible  to  present  it  in  a  new  light,  and  there  are  phases  of  infidelity 
which  require  that  some  undeveloped*  poiut  of  the  truth  may  be  made  to 
meet  the  new  emergency.  This  is  the  reason  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  assigns 
for  the  appearance  of  his  book.  Besides  this,  as  the  author  well  remarks, 
each  writer  has  his  idiosyncracy,  and  views  and  presents  the  truth  in  a 
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manner  which  may  have  been  overlooked  by  some  other  writer,  however 
able.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  book.  If  the  grand  features 
of  the  argument  cannot  be  altered,  the  minor  relations  may  be  so  adjusted 
as  sensibly  to  enhance  the  conclusiveness  of  the  whole  process.  There  are 
several  instances  of  this  additive  force  in  this  book.  We  commend  to  the 
reader,  especially,  the  chapter  on  Drs.  Campbell  and  Chalmers'  method  of 
replying  to  Hume's  celebrated  argument  against  the  credibility  of  miracles. 
The  remarks  of  the  author,  on  their  respective  faults,  shew  great  discrimi- 
nation and  power  of  analysis.  The  style  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  not  so  elegant 
as  that  of  many  divines  we  could  mention,  but  is  very  forcible  and  direct. 
To  give  instances  of  his  reasoning  would  lead  us  astray  from  our  object, 
but  we  may  very  cordially  recommend  his  treatise  as  setting  this  branch  of 
the  evidences  in  a  very  striking  light.  He  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  Scotch  divines  now  living. 

7.  The  Preacher  and  the  King  ;  or  Bourdalone  in  the  CJourt  of  Louis  XIV, 
being  an  account  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  that  distinguished  era. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  L.  fiungener,  Paris,  12th  edition.  With 
an  introduction,  by  the  Rev.  George  Potts,  D.  D.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln.     1853. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit.  Its  manifest  object  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  done  is  a  stroke 
of  genius.  The  principal  pulpit  orators  of  the  Augustan  age  of  France 
are  grouped  together,  by  a  little  effort  of  the  imagination,  in  their  proper 
historical  characters  and  sentiments,  and  express  their  opinions  freely  upon 
such  questions  as  are  related  to  the  du'ies  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Dialogues  are  necessarily  introduced ;  in  which  are  displayed  the  remarka- 
ble traits  of  the  author.  They  are  conducted  with  becoming  dignity,  vi- 
vacity and  conversational  terseness.  The  central  point  of  the  treatise,  is 
a  sermon  to  be  delivered  by  Bourdalone  before  the  King;  in  which  Bos- 
suet  urges  him  to  reprove  the  licentious  monarch  for  his  vices,  but  which  is 
too  great  a  trial  of  his  courage.  Claude,  the  Protestant,  is  introduced  as 
dictating  the  paragraph  by  which  the  King  is  to  be  reproved,  and  which, 
being  read  in  the  presence  of  Bossuet,  is  approved  by  him.  The  anxiety 
of  the  preacher,  the  counsel  of  the  "  philosophers,"  the  delivery  and  the 
effect  of  the  sermon  are  treated  with  consummate  skill.  The  maxims  on 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  which  this  scene  serves  to  introduce,  are  pro- 
found, and  are  inculcated  in  a  manner  which  gives  them  the  impression  and 
freshness  of  a  spontaneous  utterance,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  the  maturest 
deductions  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  mode  of  treatment  is  certainly 
unique  hut  the  lessons  are  invaluable.  The  artistic  skill  of  the  author  in 
drawing  the  portraits  of  his  characters  and  in  assigning  them  their  parts 
in  his  narrative  is  exceedingly  dramatic.    It  is  full  of  nature  and  of  truth. 

8.  The  Complete  works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  With  an  introduc- 
tory essay  upon  his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions.    Edited  by 
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Professor  Shedd.    In  seven  volumes.    Vol.  V.    New  York :  Harper  It 

Brothers.     1853. 

The  four  preceding  volumes  of  this  beautiful  edition  were  recommended 
in  our  last  issue.  To  the  intelligent  reader,  nothing  is  necessary  to  inter- 
est him,  on  this  subject,  but  the  bare  announcement.  The  entire  works  of 
so  great  a  celebrity  as  Coleridge  cannot  fail  to  gratify  literary  men  of  all 
classes.  The  fifth  volume,  now  before  us,  contains  his  "  literary  remains;" 
his  criticisms  on  a  variety  of  authors  and  subjects,  found  mostly  in  margi- 
nal notes  in  books  which  he  read,  and  which  at  the  time,  were  not  designed 
to  be  published.  They  were  the  impromptu  effusions  of  his  powerful  in- 
tellect at  the  moment  of  perusal,  but  exhibit  the  characteristic  features  of 
his  vast  and  restless  genius.  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  was  powerfully  im- 
bued with  the  religious  element.  He  was  bold,  independent,  and  erratic: 
and  therefore  not  always  trustworthy  in  his  speculations,  yet  there  is  posi- 
tively a  species  of  oracular  sublimity  in  his  utterances  which  fill  the  reader 
with  awe,  if  they  do  not  command  his  belief.  In  philosophy  and  criticism 
his  resources  are  unbounded,  though  the  principles  of  the  one  and  the  can- 
ons of  the  other  frequently  transcend  the  limits  of  sobriety.  His  works 
are  a  perfect  magazine  of  the  higher  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  and 
will  ever  command  the  admiration  of  the  educated  classes  of  society.  The 
edition  of  the  Harpers  is  a  monument  of  their  enterprise. 

9.  The  Mother  and  Her  Offspring.  By  Stephen  Tracy,  M.  D.,  formerly  a 
missionary  physician  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  the  Chinese.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.     1853. 

So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging  of  a  production  of  this  character, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  great  utility.  No  one  will  question 
the  importance  of  the  subject ;  the  only  doubt  can  be  as  to  its  treatment 
And  of  this,  no  doubt  will  remain  after  examination.  The  author  is  no 
quack.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  education  and  experience,  to  whose  mind 
the  necessity  of  some  such  treatise  was  suggested  by  the  isolated  condition 
of  wives  and  mothers  in  a  foreign  land.  He  seeks  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion which  their  welfare  and  that  of  their  infant  children  require.  His  de- 
tails are  full  and  sufficient,  abounding  with  that  strong  good  sense  and  prac- 
tical skill  which  are  so  imperative  in  such  cases.  The  former  part  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  those  physiological  details  of  the  science  which 
prepare  the  way  for  that  advice  which  is  essential  to  the  healthful  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  female  constitution.  We  find  nothing  in  this  part 
of  the  work  which  may  not  well  meet  the  eye  of  all  whose  condition  de- 
mands the  instructions  of  the  author. 

10.  Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Nestorians.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie, 
surviving  associate  in  that  mission.  With  portrait,  map  of  the  country, 
illustrations,  &c.    Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln.     1853. 

No  portion  of  the  missionary  field,  in  the  East,  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion of  late  than  the  Nestorians.    They  have  been  objects  of  great  interest 
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to  the  Presbyterian  Board,  who  have  the  hooor  of  restoring  to  this  primi- 
tive people  a  primitive  gospel.  They  are  a  poor,  persecuted  race,  retaining 
the  mutilated  forms  and  truths  of  their  ancient  faith  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, amidst  oppressive  and  barbarian  neighbors.  Dr.  Grant  was  the 
associate  of  Dr.  Perkins,  who  yet  occupies  his  useful  station  in  that  region. 
A  brief  account  of  his  life  and  labors  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  but 
it  was  an  imperfect  sketch  of  his  usefulness.  The  present  is  copious  and 
authentic,  being  a  condensation  of  the  voluminous  journal  of  Dr.  Grant  him- 
self. As  in  several  collateral  instances,  while  we  have  in  these  pages  a 
missionary  narrative,  we  have  a  most  important  addition  to  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  country.  A  very  excellent  map  and  several  striking  en- 
gravings adorn  the  volume.  Dr.  Grant  was  present  when  the  Kurds  com- 
mitted their  fierce  ravages  upon  the  Nestorians,  and  his  name  has  left  a 
savor  to  both  preparatory  for  the  future  labors  of  the  church.  Although 
he  lived  to  see  but  few  fruits  of  his  labors  amongst  the  latter,  the  seed  has 
since  brought  forth  a  rich  harvest. 

11.  A  Gospel  Glass*  representing  the  miscarriages  of  professors;  or  a  call 
from  heaven  to  sinners  and  saints,  by  repentance  and  reformation,  to  meet 
God.    By  Lewis  Stuckley.    New  York :  Carter  and  Brothers.     1853. 

This  is  the  reprint  of  a  treatise  two  hundred  years  old.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  that  age  in  its  matter  and  manner.  It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  ap- 
peal to  the  professors  of  religion  in  that  day,  disclosing  their  sins,  and 
warning  them  of  their  danger.  The  spirit  is  not  that  of  a  censor  but  of  a 
gospel  minister,  probing  to  the  quick  the  moral  ulcers  of  the  times  with  a 
view  to  heal  them.  It  is  emphatically  a  glass  in  which  nominal  Christians 
may  see  their  deformity.  The  faithful,  blunt  manner  of  the  author  strikes 
at  once  to  the  conscience,  and  makes  its  republication  a  useful  addition  to 
our  practical  books.  If  ministers  and  members  of  the  present  day  wish 
to  see  a  specimen  of  fearless  Christian  rebuke  without  mincing,  let  them 
read  and  profit  by  the  "  gospel  glass." 

12.  Physical  Geography.  By  Mary  Somerville.  A  new  American,  from 
the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  With  notes  and  a  glossary,  by 
W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Navy.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
&  Lea.     1853. 

The  subject  and  the  author  of  this  treatise  constitute  its  commendation. 
Technical  geography,  with  its  arbitrary  and  political  divisions,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  memory  ;  physical  geography,  irrespective  of  these,  treats  of  the 
earth,  its  inhabitants,  the  sea  and  air,  as  one  assemblage  of  beings,  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  effects,  explanatory  of  the  facts  which  we  witness. 
It  is  in  reality  philosophical  geography,  and  is  much  more  easily  under- 
stood and  remembered  than  the  dry  recital  of  names  and  localities.  It  is 
very  little  taught,  and  would  introduce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  study. 
Mrs.  Somerville  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  age  for 
scientific  attainments,  and  the  author  of  several  philosophic  works  of  great 
merit  and  reputation.    In  this  instance  she  has  condensed  all  the  recently 
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accumulated  researches  of  the  great  physical  inquirers  of  the  age.  Be- 
sides, she  is  equally  eloquent  and  scientific;  a  combination  of  qualities 
not  often  found.  One  rises  from  the  perusal  with  a  vastly  augmented  in- 
sight into  the  physical  features  tind  reciprocal  influences  which  mark  and 
modify  this  globe  of  ours. 

13.  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth*  second  Queen  regnant  of  England  and  Ireland. 
By  Agnes  Strickland.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Philadelphia:  Blan- 
chard  &  Lea.     1 853. 

These  memoirs  are  detached  from  the  popular  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,"  in  order  to  give  a  separate  and  individual  interest  to  the  life 
of  the  most  celebrated  female  sovereign  of  modern  times,  if  not  of  all 
times.  Her  long  and  eventful  career  upon  the  throne  fills  so  great  a 
space  in  history,  and  is  so  graphically  delineated  by  the  accomplished  pen 
of  Miss  Strickland,  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  mere  episode,  but  a  history 
itself,  to  be  studied  in  its  own  light  and  results  upon  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. The  Elizabethan  period  is  unrivaled  in  many  respects,  both  for  its 
political  and  intellectual  achievements.  No  woman,  whatever  were  many 
of  her  personal  faults,  ever  possessed  more  of  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign, 
or  maintained  them  with  more  inflexible  will.  Here  the  outline  of  the 
general  histories  of  the  times  is  filled  up,  the  portrait  is  complete,  and  the 
satisfaction  we  feel  repays  us  for  the  length  at  which  it  is  drawn.  Miss 
St  rick  laud's  talents  and  devotion  to  the  annals  of  her  sex  who  have  occu- 
pied royal  stations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  accomplishment  of 
her  task. 

14.  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Edited  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.  P.  Two  volumes.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  &  Lea.     1853. 

The  noble  editor  will  not  have  euhanced  his  fame  as  a  literateur  by  this 
publication.  He  appears  himself  to  be  sensible  of  the  comparative  mea- 
gerness  of  the  materials,  and  apologizes  on  the  ground  of  his  attention  to 
public  affairs.  He  has  made  but  few  additions  to  the  facts  left  by  Lord 
Holland,  who  contemplated  a  complete  biography.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  he  has  produced  an  account  of  the  great  Whig  leader  more  circum- 
stantial than  any  we  have.  But  the  biography  of  Fox  is  interesting  far 
beyond  its  personal  attractions,  great  as  they  were.  It  is  interwoven  with 
the  web  of  the  stirring  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  which  he  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  political  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of  a  dazzling 
genius  and  of  highly  cultivated  powers,  though  radically  wanting  in  those 
elements  of  moral  character  which  make  greatness  a  legacy  to  posterity. 
On  these  accounts  the  book  will  be  read  with  avidity.  The  galaxy  of 
statesmen,  orators  and  wits  to  which  Fox  belonged,  and  the  portentous 
measures  which  were  agitated  in  his  times,  will  induce  all  lovers  of  the 
romance  of  history  to  inquire  what  his  Lordship  has  collected  together  and 
endorsed  respecting  them. 
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15.  The  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in  France.  By  Al- 
phonse  de  La  mart  in  e.  Vol.  4th.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
18/53. 

All  historians  have  their  faults  and  their  excellences.  The  drama  of 
state  affairs  is  viewed  by  each  according  to  the  political  stand-point  which 
he  takes,  and  are  colored,  in  the  representation,  by  the  hues  of  his  prejudi- 
ces. The  position  of  Lamartine,  his  diversified  talents  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  current  of  national  history,  must  entitle  his  views  to 
great  respect.  They  are  comprehensive  and  penetrating,  without  any  ol 
that  attempt  at  display  which  we  have  discovered  in  Allison  and  Macau  lay, 
and  which,  in  despite  of  ourselves,  we  cannot  admire  in  a  writer  of  history. 
The  period  embraced  in  this  volume  extends  from  the  death  of  Napoleon 
to  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  The  departure  of  the  King  and  his  embarcation  at  Cherbourg  is 
told  with  a  most  beautiful  and  artless  simplicity  ;  a  scene  which  one  of 
less  rigor  of  taste  and  of  style  would  have  disfigured  by  an  exaggerated  ex- 
hibition of  its  tragical  elements.  Imagination  is  one  of  the  traits  of  La- 
martine, but  is  repressed  in  his  narrative  of  facts,  in  which  accuracy  and 
truthfulness  are  the  highest  qualities. 

16.  Christian  Titles :  a  series  of  practical  meditations.  By  Stephen  H. 
Tyng,  D.  D.    New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

Dr.  Tyng,  as  clergyman,  is  equally  distinguished  by  his  amazing  fertility 
and  his  deep  evangelism.  Both  as  a  speaker  and  writer  he  has  become  one 
of  our  American  celebrities.  He  is  an  honor  to  the  country  and  the  church, 
without  being  ambitious  of  it.  All  his  labors  are  directed  to  the  practical 
ends  of  the  gospel.  In  the  "  Christian  Titles"  he  unfolds  the  import  of 
those  names  by  which  the  people  of  God  are  designated  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  containing  some  special  mark  of  his  favor  and  involving  some  peculiar 
obligation.  Undoubtedly  the  very  epithets  themselves  are  prolific  of  in- 
struction, and  are  a  portion  of  the  paternal  legacy  ;  themes  of  devout  medi- 
tation. There  is  nothing  of  learned  criticism  in  his  observations.  They 
are  brief,  personal,  spiritual  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  the  pious. 

17.  The  Bourbon  Prince.  The  history  of  the  royal  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII. 
of  France.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1853. 

The  recent  controversy  on  this  subject  has  assumed  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest, not  to  subside  with  the  present  publication.  It  is  not  the  settlement 
of  a  mere  historic  doubt,  but  the  claims  of  a  living  American  missionary 
to  the  throne  of  France.  If  the  assumption  be  a  priori  ridiculous,  as  in 
fact  it  would  seem,  the  web  of  circumstantial  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Hanson  converts  it  into  a  question  of  sobriety,  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
French  ingenuity  or  dogmatism,  but  by  a  direct  solution  of  the  most  as- 
tounding developments  of  modern  times.  The  work  of  Beauchesne,  of 
which  this  little  volume  is  an  abstract,  has  been  pronounced  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  story  of  Eleazar  Williams.    It  is  to  us  no  answer  9f 
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all.  Viewed  by  itself  it  is  conclusive,  but  not  by  the  mysterious  and  well 
■nested  events  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  missionary.  A  chasm  in  the  life 
of  the  Dauphin  remains  to  be  filled,  and  it  will  starlle  the  world  if  the 
history  of  a  nation  has  been  falsified  in  one  of  it?  principal  facts,  and  if 
bribery  and  perjury  have  exhausted  their  resources  to  turn  the  truth  into  a 
lie  of  state.  We  yet  await  the  issue,  and  will  yield  to  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence. In  the  meantime,  let  every  one  read  all  that  has  been  produced  and 
pronounced  satisfactory  on  the  part  of  France,  which  he  will  here  find  con- 
densed for  his  benefit. 

18.  Footsteps  of  our  Fathers:  What  they  suffered  and  what  they  sought; 
describing  localities  and  portraying  personages  and  events  conspicuous  in 
the  struggles  for  religious  liberty.  By  James  G.  Miall.  Boston  :  Gould 
&  Lincoln. 

The  title  is  an  index.  The  book  is  an  historical  treatise  on  religious 
liberty*  recounting  the  corruptions  and  perils  of  state  alliance  with  the 
church,  and  the  painful  processes  by  which  she  has  reached  that  freedom 
which  she  now  enjoys.  It  is  interwoven  with  picturesque  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  principally  implicated  in  the  struggle.  The  author  is  no  tyro  in 
his  task.  A  very  slight  glance  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  he  has  drunk  at 
the  fountain-head  of  information.  The  antiquities  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
the  elements  at  strife,  are  presented  with  the  evidence  of  a  careful  scrutiny. 
It  is  a  well  written  and  instructive,  as  well  as  a  most  captivating  sketch  of 
the  conflict  between  ecclesiastical  and  political  prerogatives.  The  writer 
has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  as  is  manifested  in  the  staunch  and 
stern  reprobation  of  every  form  of  religious  domination. 

19.  Startling  Questions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.  A.  New  York: 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

The  two  works  of  this  author,  "  Living  or  Dead  ?"  and  "  Wheat  or 
Chaff?"  already  noticed,  give  a  very  just  idea  of  the  style  and  object  of 
this.  His  vocation  seems  to  be  to  arouse  the  conscience.  His  talent,  con- 
secrated by  zeal,  is  well  adapted  to  impress,  by  its  remarkable  directness 
and  energy.  The  questions  which  he  plies,  in  these  pages,  are :  «•  Where 
art  thou  ?  Are  you  an  heir  ?  Shall  you  be  saved  ?  How  readest  thou  ? 
What  think  you  of  the  Cross  ?  Have  you  assurance  ?"  and  they  have  a 
truly  startling  effect  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  and  pressed 
upon  the  soul. 

20.  Female  Piety :  or,  The  young  woman's  friend  and  guide  through  life 
to  immortality.  By  John  AngellJames.  New  York:  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1853. 

If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  character  and  contents  of  this  volume,  the4 
knowledge  of  the  author's  other  productions  would  warrant  a  most  favora-  - 
ble  anticipation  of  it.    His  pious  solicitude  has  already  found  rent  in  some 
very  useful  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  established  his  reputation  as 
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a  Christian  guide.  The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  condition  of  wo- 
man ;  her  place  in  the  Scriptures ;  her  mission  ;  early  female  piety  ;  female 
zeal ;  the  young  woman  at  home,  and  away  from  home ;  character  of 
Rebekah  ;  the  ornaments  of  an  early  female  profession  of  religion ;  the 
history  and  character  of  Martha  and  Mary  ;  young  mothers ;  and  Solo- 
mon's description  of  a  good  wife,  are  topics  which  show  what  a  rich  treat 
awaits  the  reader.  A  better  book  of  the  kind  cannot  be  put  into  a  young 
lady's  hand. 

21.  The  Young  Lady's  Guide  to  the  harmonious  development  of  Christian 
character.  By  Harvey  Newcomb.  Revised  edition.  With  an  address 
on  female  education.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    18/53. 

Although  addressed  to  the  same  interesting  class  as  the  one  above,  and 
for  the  same  benevolent  purpose,  it  is  altogether  different  in  its  structure, 
as  its  title  imports.  It  discusses,  in  order,  all  those  points  which  consti- 
tute and  complete  the  Chris tiau  virtues  in  woman.  Supposing  the  subject 
to  have  commenced  the  Christian  life,  it  is  a  full  directory  to  her  subse- 
quent attainments.  The  copiousness  of  its  instructions  forbids  even  an 
analysis.  But  we  are  assured  of  their  utility,  and  adaptedness  to  the  wants 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  If  we  consider  how  frequently  piety  in 
diem  is  marred  and  distorted,  the  necessity  and  incentives  to  its  harmony 
will  strike  us  as  worthy  of  an  able  and  a  zealous  pen,  and  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  words  and  works. 

22.  The  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  apostles,  and  evangel- 
ists, under  the  charge  of  dipping  and  plunging  persons  under  water,  in 
the  official  acts  of  their  several  administrations.  By  Thomas  Clelland, 
D.  D.    Louisville :  Norton  and  Griswold. 

Amidst  the  multifarious  forms  in  which  the  subject  of  Baptism  has  been 
treated,  we  have  met  with  none  so  full  of  novelty  and  strength  combined 
as  this.  It  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  import  and  mode  of  the  ordinance 
as  taught  in  the  Bible.  It  is  forensic.  A  regular  trial  is  instituted.  The 
judge  is  seated  ;  the  jury  are  em  pa  nn  el  led  ;  the  charge  is  delivered ;  the 
counsel  for  the  commonwealth  and  the  defendants  argue  the  question  ;  the 
verdict  is  rendered  with  applause,  and  the  court  adjourns,  sine  die.  The 
new  mode  of  treatment  renders  it  attractive,  and  we  hasten  with  anxiety 
to  hear  the  result.  The  position  of  immersion  is  ts  is  stated  with  fairness 
and  brevity ;  the  reply  is  given  with  fullness  and  force  of  argumentation. 
The  best  authorities  are  introduced  when  indispensable ;  and  references  to 
the  original  .are  made  with  great  felicity,  without  entangling  the  attention 
with  criticisms.  We  greatly  wish  this  little  book  to  be  circulated.  Its 
convenient  size  and  its  ability  will  do  good  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

23.  Philip  Doddridge,  his  life  and  labors.  A  centenary  memorial.  By 
John  Stoughton,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  James  Miall.  Boston  : 
Gould  and  Lincoln.    1853. 
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The  name  of  Doddridge  is  a  tower  of  strength.  It  is  a  mountain  of  fra- 
grance. Few  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  ever  been  brighter  ornaments 
of  the  sacred  profession,  or  left  a  sweeter  memorial  behind  them.  His  en- 
dowments, his  accomplishments,  his  labors,  his  success,  his  writings  bare 
embalmed  his  memory  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. And  although  his  life  has  long  been  written,  this  tribute  will  be 
read  with  undiminished  pleasure.  The  occasion  of  it,  and  the  approbation 
which  it  received,  greatly  enhance  its  value.  It  was  delivered,  by  appoint- 
ment, in  his  own  church  in  Northampton,  on  the  ceutenary  of  his  death, 
in  the  presence  of  the  convention  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  contains  a  strikingly  beautiful  account  of  the  distinguished 
man  in  all  his  phases,  with  several  incidents  before  unpublished  and  a 
prefatory  chap*er,  on  dissent,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.*  If  Doddridge 
was  not  elevated  to  the  first  rank  of  talent,  by  one  dazzling  faculty,  the 
perfect  harmony  of  all  his  faculties  and  the  subordination  of  them  all  to 
the  most  exalted  piety,  place  him  in  the  grade  of  Christian  noblemen,  and 
make  him  a  model  of  lofty  imitation. 

24.  The  Old  and  the  New ;  or  the  changes  of  thirty  years  in  the  East, 
with  some  allusions  to  oriental  customs  as  elucidating  Scripture.  By 
William  Good  el  I,  missionary,  in  Constantinople,  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  missions.  With  an  introduction  by  Re?. 
William  Adams,  D.  D.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1853. 

.  All  Christian  denominations  have  an  interest  in  and  are  enriched  by  the 
enterprise  and  achievments  of  each  other.  How  lamentable  is  that  secta- 
rian spirit  which  does  not  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  any  except  its  own 
adherents.  The  whole  Christian  world  has  been  laid  under  obligation  to 
the  enlightened  and  eminently  successful  labors  of  the  Presbyterian  missions 
in  the  East.  They  really  constitute  one  of  the  most  pregnant  signs  of  the 
times.  Literature  and  religion  have  both  received  a  glorious  impulse  at 
home  and  abroad  by  their  evangelical  operations.  An  illustration  of  these 
remarks  is  found  in  the  volume  of  Rev.  Mr.  Goodell,  for  thirty  years  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  East,  and  principally  in  Constantinople,  where  he  preached 
perpetually  in  several  different  languages,  and  published  salvation  to  its 
motley  population.  To  the  learning  and  labors  of  Mr.  Goodell  alone,  we 
are  indebted  for  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into  the  Armeno-Turkish 
language,  and  for  thusopeniug  the  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem  to  countless 
thousands  of  heathens.  Having,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Missionary  Board, 
visited  his  native  land  for  two  years,  he  has  left  this  book  as  a  token  to  his 
brethren  and  returned  to  finish  his  course.  It  evinces,  especially,  the  chan- 
ges which  the  stagnant  East  has  undergone  since  he  first  visited  it,  and  the 
hopes  of  that  great  harvest  which  the  church  will  one  day  reap  upon  its 
ancient  and  fertile  plains. 

25.  Yusef;  or  a  journey  of  the  Frangi.  A  crusade  in  the  East.  By  J. 
Ross  Browne.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1853. 
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Travels  in  the  East  are  becoming  actually  stale  of  late,  and  would  be  in- 
tolerable if  the  romance  of  it  were  not  inexhaustible.  Consequently,  in  all 
descriptions  of  its  localities  or  its  customs,  we  find  something  to  repay  the 
misgivings  we  entertain  of  repetitions  and  monotony.  Yusef  is  really  an 
interesting  sketch,  and  would  be  very  much  so  if  we  did  not  meet  with  an 
irreverent  levity  where,  at  least,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  a  grain  of  grav- 
ity. Catacombs  and  temples  are  not  serious  things  to  him.  He  can  amuse 
himself  over  skeletons  and  shrines  just  as  well  as  a  group  of  gambling 
Arabs.  He  utterly  abhors  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  sadness,  and  means  to 
indulge  his  humor  whenever  it  is  possible.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  he 
6tumbles  upon  many  curious  incidents,  and  wields  a  pen  of  descriptive  vi- 
vacity. The  pages  are  embellished  with  a  great  variety  of  engravings, 
some  of  which  are  sufficiently  ludicrous. 

26.  Annual  of  Scientific  discovery ;  or  year-book  of  facts  in  science  and 
art,  for  1853.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln.     1853. 

The  value  of  such  a  treasury  of  information  as  this  and  the  preceding 
volumes  contain  is  incalculable.  The  labor  of  collecting  and  condensing 
into  a  portable  book,  all  the  important  accessions  to  human  knowledge  in 
science  and  art,  during  one  of  these  active  years  of  ours,  must  be  immense. 
And  yet  it  is  done ;  done  with  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  we  can  set  down 
in  our  arm  chairs  and  at  our  leisure  recount  the  achievments  of  industry 
and  genius  with  which  the  world  has  been  blessed.  There  is  no  depart-, 
ment  of  inquiry  that  is  not  yielding  its  treasury  to  the  investigations  of 
man,  and  to  know  them,  in  an  authentic  and  connected  form,  is  to  augment 
our  happiness  and  increase  our  power  of  usefulness.  Upon  this  book  we 
put  the  seal  of  our  approval  and  recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers. 

27.  Electro-Physiology:  a  scientific,  popular,  and  practical  treatise  on  the 
prevention,  causes,  and  cure  of  disease :  or  electricity  as  a  curative  agent, 
supported  by  theory  and  fact.  By  Gershom  Huff,  M.  D,  Second  edi- 
tion. Embellished  with  numerous  illustrations.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.     1853. 

The  press  has  already  endorsed  this  treatise  on  health.  It  abounds  with 
scientific  information  and  profound  practical  knowledge  respecting  the  phys- 
ical constitution  of  man  and  its  hygiene.  Its  exhibition  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems,  as  well  by  definitions  as  plates,  is  deeply  interesting. 
It  advocates  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  medical  agent  with  every  appearance 
of  truth  and  authority;  a  subject  which  has,  of  late,  been  attracting,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  attention  of  professional  men.  It  is  written  in  a  very  per- 
spicuous and  pleasing  style,  and  presents  the  conditions  of  health  in  terms 
intelligible  to  every  reader;  a  blessing  which  very  few  works  of  real  merit 
possess. 

Vol.  vii.— 30 
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28.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  with  notes  and  an  introduction. 
By  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  professor  of  languages  in  Middlebury  College. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.     1853. 

The  memoirs  of  the  immortal  philosopher  by  Xenophon  are,  to  us,  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  account  of  him  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
style  and  the  matter  are  full  of  charms.  As  a  text-book  it  should  never  be 
omitted  from  the  college  course,  both  on  account  of  its  high  moral  tone  tad 
its  classical  idioms.  The  present  edition  by  Prof.  Robbins  is  executed  with 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  a  scholar.  The  type  is  excellent  and  the  paper 
very  good.  The  introduction,  containing  the  life  of  Socrates,  is  a  valuable 
paper.  A  judicious  analysis  of  each  chapter  is  given,  and  a  large  body  of 
critical  notes  very  much  enhances  its  value.  The  text  is  that  of  Runner. 
It  is  vastly  superior  to  any  edition  of  the  memorabilia  which  we  have  seen. 

29.  Second  Latin  Book  ;  comprising  a  historical  Latin  reader,  with  notes 
and  rules  for  translating  ;  and  an  exercise  book,  developing  a  complete 
analytical  syntax.  By  Albert  Harkness,  A.  M.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1853. 

Mr.  Harkness  was  the  editor  of  Arnold's  first  Latin  book,  which  hat 
been  sometime  before  the  public.  This  is  designed  to  follow  it.  Its  par- 
ticular object  is  to  drill  and  imbue  the  mind  of  the  student  with  the  ele- 
ments and  spirit  of  the  language,  as  far  as  possible,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  study  of  the  higher  classics  ;  a  most  desirable  end,  and  very  frequently 
.neglected.  The  reading  portions  are  an  epitome  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
history  ;  the  lessons  and  the  exercises  happily  unfold  the  laws  of  the  lan- 
guage and  gradually  but  surely  induct  the  student  into  those  arcana  which 
have  generally  been  so  formidable.  It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the 
book,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  practical  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  student  and  with  the  requisitions  of  solid  scholarship. 

30.  The  History  of  English  Literature  ;  with  an  outliue  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  English  language  :  illustrated  by  extracts.  By  William 
Spalding,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1853. 

It  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  academies.  A  consecutive 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  literature  is  possessed  by  very  few 
men,  even  of  learning.  The  history  of  it  is  an  eminently  useful  and  de- 
lightful study,  but  it  has  not  been  accessible  to  students  generally.  This 
singular  and  desirable  privilege  is  offered  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in 
this  work.  It  traces  the  progress  and  formation  of  the  language  and  its  re- 
sources from  the  remotest  fountains,  through  its  devious  course.  We  dis- 
cover, especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  evidences  of  much  research 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  source,  with  its  literary  monuments.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  oilier  means  of  obtaining  so  thorough  an  insight  into  thiscuri- 
'  ous  subject  in  so  short  a  time. 
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31.  Great  Truths  by  Great  Authors.  A  dictionary  of  aids  to  reflection, 
quotations  of  maxims,  metaphors,  counsels,  cautions,  aphorisms,  pro- 
verbs, &c.,  &c.  From  writers  of  all  ages  and  jx)th  hemispheres. 
Philadelphia  :  Lippincott,  Gram  bo  &  Co.    1853. 

The  compass  of  this  compilation  is  wide,  but  is  well  filled  up,  and  its 
pretensions  are  sustained.  It  is  a  thesaurus  of  the  best  prose  and  poetic 
quotations  upon  all  subjects,  as  germs  of  thought  and  means  of  illustration. 
It  is  the  richest  collection  of  the  sayings  of  great  men  which  we  have.  It 
is  a  very  convenient  book  of  reference  for  the  study,  and  especially  for  pro- 
fessional speakers,  who  may  be  inclined  to  adorn  their  speeches  and  sermons 
with  the  sparkling  gems  of  genius,  or  confirm  them  by  the  maxims  of  the 
wise.     The  binding  is  exceedingly  tasteful. 

32.  Chambers*  Repository  of  instructive  and  amusing  papers.  With  illus- 
trations.    2  vols.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1853. 

The  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  have  distinguished  their  house  by 
their  efforts  to  diffuse  popular  information.  Their  Cyclopaedia  and  their 
Miscellany  have  obtained  an  enormous  circulation.  The  Repository  is 
similar  in  style  and  character  to  the  latter.  Correct  information,  sound 
instruction  and  innocent  amusement,  under  the  control  of  good  taste,  are 
the  qualities  of  the  publication.  The  Boston  publishers  will  issue,  by  ar- 
rangement, simultaneously,  two  beautiful  monthly  volumes,  until  the  series 
shall  have  been  completed.  Our  specimen  is  an  auspicious  token  of  their 
enterprize.  We  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  examination  of  these  very  instructive  tracts.  The  topics  are  of  sterling 
interest. 

33.  A  Digest  of  English  Grammar,  synthetical  and  analytical,  classified  and 
methodically  arranged  ;  accompanied  by  a  chart  of  sentences,  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  schools.  By  L.  T.  Covell.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1853. 

We  are  slow  in  yielding  our  assent  or  approbation  to  the  almost  inter- 
minable list  of  English  grammars  which  are  making  their  appearance. 
Each  one  vaunts  some  improvements  ;  while,  in  reality,  no  improvement  is 
observable.  But  there  is  an  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the  definitions 
in  this  which  struck  us  immediately.  There  is  evidently  a  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy  of  language  not  often  found  in  similar  productions,  and  an 
order  and  conciseness  which  admirably  fit  it  for  the  school.  A  number  of 
practiced  teachers  have  given  their  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its  supe- 
riority over  every  other  grammar  before  the  public. 

34.  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Johnson,  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  Regent's  town,  Sierra  Leone,  Africa.  With  an 
introductory  notice,  by  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

The  subject  and  his  biography  are  separated  by  the  interval  of  thirty  or 
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forty  years.  The  tribute  due  to  extraordinary  usefulness  has  come  at  last, 
and  it  is  a  precious  and  worthy  offering  upon  the  altar  of  the  Church,  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  success.  The  pure  fire  of  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
burns  in  every  page,  and  inflames  the  heart  of  the  pious  reader.  Il  ought 
to  be  read  by  all,  and  especially  by  the  young,  who  will  find  noble  incen- 
tives to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  how,  with  limited 
means,  they  may  accomplish  the  greatest  good. 

35.  The  Captive  in  Patagonia ;  or,  Life  am^ng  the  giants.  A  narrative. 
By  Benjamin  Franklin  Bourne.  With  illustrations.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.     1853. 

Of  Patagonia  and  its  inhabitants  we  have  little  but  conjecture.  It  is, 
even  to  travellers,  the  land  of  fable  and  of  monsters.  Mr.  Bourne's  resi- 
dence amongst  them,  and  his  sad  experience,  has  qualified  him  to  write 
advisedly  about  them.  One  of  the  early  voyagers  to  California  round  the 
Cape,  he  was  captured  by  the  Patagonians,  and  detained  amidst  great  perils 
and  sufferings,  until  by  a  desperate  effort,  he  escaped  from  their  hands.  He 
learned  all  their  habits  and  customs,  and  from  personal  knowledge  describes 
the  country  and  the  people  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  while  his  adven- 
tures give  his  narrative  the  fascination  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a  record  of  facts.  To  the  ethnographer,  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian,  there  is  a  fund  of  matter  concerning  this  strange  people  which, 
perhaps,  could  not  have  been  obtained  at  less  cost  than  the  captive  sojourn 
of  Mr.  Bourne. 

36.  The  Virginia  Mineral  Springs,  with  remarks  on  their  use,  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  in  which  they  are  contra-indicated,  ac- 
companied by  a  map  of  routes  and  distances.  A  new  work.  Second 
edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  By  William  Burke,  M.  D.  Richmond, 
Va. :  Ritchies  &  Dunnavant.     1853. 

No  portion  of  the  world  is  more  favored  by  Providence  in  nvneral  waters 
of  great  value  and  undoubted  virtue,  than  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  A 
scientific  and  digested  account  of  their  qualities  and  effects,  with  directions 
as  to  their  use,  by  a  competent  medical  gentleman,  is  here  offered  to  the 
public  ;  also  a  map  of  the  routes  by  which  the  several  watering  places  are 
reached.  To  invalids,  especially,  who  are  directing  their  attention  to  na- 
ture's remedial  agents,  we  commend  this  as  a  travelling  companion.  It 
will  direct  their  choice  and  guide  their  journey  in  search  of  the  dearest 
boon  on  earth.  They  will  here  obtain  more  information  respecting  these 
fountains  of  health  than  from  any  other  source  whatsoever. 

37.  Matrimony:  or  love  affairs  in  our  Village  twenty  years  ago.  By  Mrs. 
Caustic.     Second  edition.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1853. 

This  title  savors  of  the  novel ;  yet  the  substance  of  it  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  little  disguised,  to  give  it  better  effect.  The  following  passage  of  the  se- 
rious author  significantly  points  out  its  entire  bearing.    The  necessity  of 
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its  admonitions  is  bat  too  apparent  to  all  who  observe  the  dangerous  snares 
of  modern  society.  "  Its  design  is  to  call  the  young,  especially  young 
Christian  professors,  to  a  consideration  of  the  follies  which  pervade  fash- 
ionable circles,  and  the  evil  consequences  which  certain  courses  of  conduct 
in  love  matters  are  sure  to  bring  in  their  train"  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient. 

38.  Marco  Paul's  voyage  and  travels  in  Boston,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  (Harper  & 
Brothers)  isa  familiar  attempt  to  impart  to  the  young,  accurate  information 
about  the  city,  as  well  as  to  afford  them  amusement.  He  enlivens  his  nar; 
rative  by  imaginary  incidents,  but  his  descriptions  of  places,  institutions 
aad  scenes  are  perfectly  truthful. 

39.  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Philip  Saphir,  of  Pesth,  Hungary.  Edited  by 
his  brother.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.     1853. 

The  subject  of  this  little  memoir  was  a  converted  Israelite  of  Pesth,  of 
a  respectable  Jewish  family,  all  of  whom  were  brought  to  Christ  about  the 
same  lime.  This  record,  traced  by  a  brother's  hand,  is  without  ostentation  ; 
a  simple  portrait  of  Christianity  in  a  son  of  Abraham,  who  aspired  to  be 
active,  and  whose  abilities  promised  extensive  usefulness,  but  were  fore- 
stalled by  disease  and  death.    A  most  useful  tract  for  a  Sunday  school.    . 

40.  The  following  list  of  most  valuable  books  for  young  persons  and  chil- 
dren, were  sent  us  by  the  Messrs.  Carter  and  Brothers,  in  addition  to  their 
publications  mentioned  above.  Their  juvenile  publications  are  above  all 
praise.  We  cannot  and  need  not  speak  individually  of  these.  We  cordi- 
ally commend  them  to  those  parents  who  are  selecting  suitable  reading  for 
their  children : 

(1).     Clara  Stanley;  or  a  summer  among  the  hills. 

(2).  Three  months  under  the  Snow.  The  journal  of  a  young  inhabitant 
of  the  Jura. 

(3).  A  Shepherd's  call  to  the  Lambs  of  his  flock.  By  Rev.  Cornelius 
Winter  Bolton. 

(4).  A  hundred  short  tales  to  children.  From  the  German  of  C.  Von 
Schmid. 

(5.)  Sequel  to  Mama's  Bible  Stories.  Chiefly  in  words  not  exceeding 
two  syllables. 

(6.)    An  Orphan  Tale,  told  in  Rhyme.     By  Rev.  Geo.  Fisk,  LL.  B. 

41.  Pleasant  pages  for  young  people  ;  or,  book  of  home  education  and  en- 
tertainment. By  S.  Prout  Newcombe.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln.     1853. 

This  book  has  peculiar  excellences  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  reproduction  of 
the  English  edition.  It  is  a  repository  of  knowledge  given  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  interest  juvenile  minds.  It  is  a  little  pleasant  system  of  home  ed- 
ucation, of  sterling  worth. 
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ART.  YIII. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANIES. 


The  investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  London  Jews'  Society,  respecting 
the  remnant  of  Abraham's  seed  in  the  Chinese  empire,  have  been  followed 
up  by  a  second  visit  to  Kae-fung-foo  of  the  two  natives  employed  on  the 
first  occasion.  They  purchased  from  the  Jewish  community  in  that  place 
six  of  the  twelve  rolls  of  the  law  belonging  to  their  synagogue,  and  ob- 
tained besides  about  40  smaller  books,  which  may  possibly  contain  some 
records  of  their  early  history^and  migrations  to  China.  Two  of  the  rolls 
have  been  already  sent  to  England.  The  Bishop  of  Victoria  writes  22d  of 
last  August:  "The  last  important  circumstance  is  the  arrival  of  two  na- 
tive Jews,  who  are  now  diligently  studying  Hebrew  under  Dr.  Medhurst's 
roof.  They  seem  alive  to  the  humiliation  of  having  lost  Hebrew  from 
among  them." 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  January  11th,  a  description  was  read  of  a 
cylinder  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Abington,  as  well  as  by  Colonel  Raw- 
linson,  to  have  been  a  public  signet.  On  this  cylinder  is  a  majestic  figure, 
clothed  in  a  tunic  and  robe,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  The  helmet  upon  his  head  is  decorated  with  one 
pair  of  horns,  the  symbols  of  regal  power.  His  body  is  famished  with 
four  wings,  indicating  the  extent  of  dominion  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  Mr.  Sharpe  exhibited  lithographic  drawings  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  great  sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  which  he  is  about  to  pub- 
lish in  his  "  Egyptian  Inscriptions."  He  pointed  out  the  conquest  of  the 
eternal  Serpent,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  a  sacrifice  of  men  to  Osiris, 
who  sits  with  a  pair  of  scales  before  him  to  weigh  their  conduct.  The  sarco- 
phagus Mr.  Sharpe  considered  not  more  ancient  than  the  Ptolemies.  The 
writing  was  not,  as  in  the  ancient  inscriptions,  so  that  the  reader  met  the 
points  of  the  letters,  but,  as  in  other  alphabets,  he  follows  the  backs  of  the 
characters. 

At  the  same  society,  March  8th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turnbull  read  a  paper 
"  On  Damascus."  The  extraordinary  antiquity  of  this  city,  combined  with 
its  peculiarly  beatiful  situation,  render  it  an  object  of  universal  interest. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  The  author  derived  its  name  from  Damah 
and  Mashkahj  a  watered  plain.  Uz.  eldest  son  of  Aram,  was  probably  the 
founder;  his  brother  Hul  settling  on  the  streams  of  Hermon,  and  giving 
his  name  to  the  land  Huleh  to  this  day  ;  Gether  or  Theger  and  Mash,  the 
other  sons  of  Aram,  giving  their  names  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Masian 
mountains.     The  city  is  in  length  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  in 
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£readth  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  plain. 
The  author  suggested  that  at  some  future  period  the  foundations  of  Damas- 
cus might  afford  instructive  additions  to  the  ancient  remains  of  Ninevah 
and  Babylon. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  February  5th,  the  assistant  secretary  read  extracts 
of  letters  received  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  communicating  the  finding  of 
a  large  number  of  inscriptions  in  real  bona  fide  Scythian  languages.  These 
inscriptions  are  all  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  Achaemenian  kings. 
The  Colonel  is  satisfied  that  ail  the  Hamite  nations,  Cush,  Mizraim,  Nim- 
rod  and  Canaan,  were  Scythian,  the  two  former,  perhaps,  mixed  up  with 
races  of  Shemite  origin.  We  believe  that,  at  the  period  when  these  in- 
scriptions were  first  written,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  18th  century  B.  C. 
the  Scythians  and  the  Shemites  were  so  completely  mingled  together  in 
Syria  that  they  cannot  now  be  distinguished,  but  that  the  Scyths  were  the 
first  settlers,  followed  by  the  race  of  Shem  after  a  long  interval.  This 
clears  up  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies,  and  accounts 
for  the  confusion  of  Greek  tradition. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  December  14th,  there  were  read  "  Some 
Inscriptions  on  Bricks  from  Koyunjik,"  by  Dr.  Grotefend,  translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Renonard.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Layard, 
published  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Grotefend  says  that 
those  who  refer  the  original  inscriptions  to  Sennacherib  will  believe  that 
by  Nergal  Sharezer  his  murder  is  signified  ;  but  seeing  that  in  the  word 
Framatarakh,  a  Median  title  with  a  Babylonian  formative  syllable  is  ap- 
plied to  him,  he  thinks  he  must  be  identified  with  the  prophet  Daniel's 
Darius  the  Mede. 

Miss  Fanny  Corbaux  exhibited  drawings  of  the  principal  figures  painted 
on  the  tombs  Seti  Menephtah  I.  and  Barneses  III.,  regarding  these  subjects 
not  as  an  ethnographical  classification  of  the  human  race,  as  commonly 
conjee  luted,  but  as  strictly  commemorative,  like  the  historical  temple 
sculptures.  The  various  people  whom  the  Theban  king  claimed  as  vassals 
are  tendering  their  homage  in  his  tomb.  The  Egyptian  race  leads  the  pro- 
cession ;  the  natious  acquired  by  conquest  follow.  The  latter  bear  descrip- 
tive epithets.  I.  Nehasu,  or  rebellious  race — the  aboriginal  blacks  of  Cush ; 
II.  Temahu,  or  Northern  race — the  Rephaitn  ;  III.  Shemu,  or  Shemite 
race — the  Aramites,  among  whom  the  Edomite  colonists  of  the  Horite 
valley  are  also  included.  In  support  of  these  positions,  Miss  Corbaux  re- 
ferred to  the  drawings,  shewing  the  costumes  of  the  two  latter  people  taken 
from  the  historical  sculptures,  where  the  names  of  their  lands  are  given, 
and  all  of  which  she  had  identified.  She  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the 
well  known  subject  on  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  ;  an  embassy  of  37 
foreigners,  headed  by  their  Hyk  or  chief;  which  was  once  thought  to  re- 
present the  arrival  of  the  Jews,  might  present  an  early  type  of  the  Re- 
phaim  nations,  prior  to  their  establishment  in  Egypt ;  prior,  perhaps,  to 
their  subdivisions  into  the  tribes  mentioned  in  Deut.  II. 
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At  the  Asiatic  Society,  January  15th,  Professor  Wilson  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Vedas.  The  existence  of  these  books  became  known  to  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  1789  a  copy  obtained  by  Colo- 
nel Polier  from  Jeypur  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Of  the 
four  Vedas,  the  texts  of  three  and  the  translations  of  two  are  either  printed 
or  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  Vedas  consist  of  two  parts,  the  Man- 
tra and  the  Brahmana,  or  the  practical  and  the  speculative,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  hymns,  and  the  latter  chiefly  of  directions  for  the  applications  of 
the  hymns  to  the  principal  religious  ceremonies ;  the  metaphysical  treatises 
called  Upanishads  are  included  in  the  Brahmanas.  The  whole  of  the 
hymns,  as  grouped  together,  form  what  is  called  the  Sanhita  of  the  Veda; 
.  that  of  Rigveda  contains  about  10,000  stanzas;  and  the  shortest,  that  of  the 
Sama,  or  third  Veda,  about  1600.  Of  the  four  Vedas,  the  Rigveda  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  ancient,  for  parts  of  that  are  found  in  each  of  the  others. 
The  chief  value  of  the  Vedas  depends  upon  their  high  antiquity,  the  Rig- 
veda being  probably  compiled  about  the  14th  or  15th  century  B.  C.  No 
warrant  is  found  in  the  Vedas  for  any  of  the  principal  dogmas  and  institu- 
tions of  modern  Hinduism.  The  real  character  of  their  sacred  writings  has 
hitherto  been  hidden  from  the  Hindus  by  the  difficulties  of  the  language  ;  but 
through  the  English  language,  a  medium  of  which  multitudes  are  already 
able  to  avail  themselves,  the  Hindus  will  become  acquainted  with  these 
works,  which  they  deem  the  basis  of  their  faith,  and  will  see  the  utter  hol- 
low o  ess  of  this  foundation. 

Recent  letters  from  Egypt  report  the  discovery,  in  that  country,  of  a  buried 
city.  It  is  alleged  to  be  situated  about  five  hours' journey  from  Cairo,  neat 
the  first  cataract.  It  is  said  that  an  Arab,  having  observed  what  appeared 
to  be  the  head  of  a  sphynx  appearing  above  the  ground  near  this  spot,  drew 
the  attention  of  a  French  gentleman  to  this  circumstance,  who  commenced 
excavating,  and  laid  open  a  long-buried  street,  which  contained  38  granite 
sarcophagi,  each  of  which  weighed  68  tons,  and  which  formerly  held  evi- 
dently the  ashes  of  sacred  animals.  The  French  gentleman,  it  is  added, 
has  got  a  grant  of  the  spot  from  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  and  has  exhumed 
great  quantities  of  curiosities,  some  of  them  ancient  earthenware  vessels  of  a 
diminutive  size.  This  street,  when  lighted  up  at  night,  forms  a  magnificent 
sight.  It  is  upwards  of  1600  yards  in  length.  Many  of  the  curiosities  dug 
out  have,  it  is  added,  to  be  kept  buried  in  sand  to  preserve  them  from  per- 
ishing. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  February  the  5th,  the  Rev.  Churchill 
Babington  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  orations  of  Hyperides,  which  he 
has  been  engaged  in  editing.  Mr.  Babington  stated  that  in  1847  Mr.  Harris 
of  Alexandria  discovered  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  three  fragments  of  a 
Greek  papyrus,  containing  the  part  of  an  oration  of  Hyperides  against  De- 
mosthenes, charging  him  with  having  accepted  a  bribe.  These  were  edited 
first  in  Germany,  and  subsequently  in  England  by  Mr.  Babington,  the  edi- 
tors in  both  countries  agreeing  that  the  fragments  were  parts  of  different 
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orations.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Arden  was  travelling  in  Egypt,  and 
obtained  from  the  Arabs  another  papyrus,  which  has  been  committed  to 
Mr.  Babington's  care,  and  which  is  now  executed  in  fac-siraile  and  ready  to 
be  published.  This  papyrus  contains  one  complete  oration  of  Hyperides,  in 
favor  of  Euxenippus,  and  fifteen  columns  of  another.  The  oration  in  favor 
of  Euxenippus  is  interesting,  as  relating  to  a  dispute  about  some  lands 
granted  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  historical  matter  in  it,  and  seme  notice  of  the  sil- 
ver mines  of  Laurium.  Thfr  style  is  perspicuous,  and  the  Greek  very  ele- 
gant, and  there  are  some  words  in  it  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

From  the  Bishop  of  Victoria's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury!  it 
appears  that  the  new  buildings  at  St.  Paul's  College,  Hong-Kong,  have  been 
completed,  in  which  the  bishop  now  resides  as  warden  of  the  college,  to- 
gether with  a  full  star!  of  tutors  and  students.  This  institution  was  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Vincent  Stanton,  by  whose  exertions  an  Anglo-Chinese  school 
was  opened  in  1849.  By  a  munificent  private  dooation  and  a  grant  of 
£  2000  from  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria  has  been  enabled  to  complete  all  the  requisite  buildings 
of  a  collegiate  establishment.  The  senior  tutor  is  the  Rev.  E.  T.  R.  Mon- 
crief. 

The  report  of  the  Rev.  E.  Jones,  principal  of  the  Fousah-Bay  Institution, 
Sierra  Leone,  presents  an  interesting  view  of  the  advancing  character  of  the 
studies  which  are  prosecuted  by  the  students,  who  are  negro  youths,  whose 
Christian  character  and  suitableness  in  other  respects  afford  the  promise  of 
their  becoming  suitable  teachers  amongst  their  countrymen.  The  following 
is  the  amount  of  work  which  the  first  class,  containing  four  pupils,  has  ac- 
complished in  four  years.  Commencing  with  the  elements  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  they  have  read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Ar- 
nold's two  works  on  Greek  prose  composition.  They  have  mastered  the 
five  books  of  Euclid,  with  a  knowledge  of  quadratic  equations  in  Algebra. 
Keight ley's  Reformation,  Nicholl's  Help,  Home's  Introduction,  the  first  28 
articles  in  Burnet,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Composition,  Barth's 
Church  History,  and  Spanheim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  have  all  been  acquired.  In  Hebrew,  they  have  read  the  whole 
of  Genesis,  34  Psalms,  and  50  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  are,  therefore,  prepared 
to  pursue  the  study  themselves.  The  progress  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
is  equally  pleasing.  The  total  number  of  students  is  17,  and  their  conduct 
in  and  out  of  class  is  orderly  and  respectful. 

Just  above  the  square,  and  near  the  Greek  church,  at  Alexandria,  there 
has  been  laid  open  very  recently  the  foundation  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
that  of  the  once  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  destroyed  by  the  Caliph 
Omar.  The  ruins  dug  from  this  spot,  which  consist  principally  of  bricks, 
are  being  sold  for  ordinary  purposes.  During  the  stay  of  the  mail  steamer 
Ripon  at  Alexandria  recently*  the  Admiralty  agent,  Lieut.  Newenham, 
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visited  this  spot ;  and  he  states  that  he  saw  there  large  quantities  of  cal- 
cined earth  and  blackened  bricks,  the  effects  of  fire.  Lieut.  Newenham 
brought  away  with  him,  and  has  now  at  Southampton,  a  drawing  from  a 
handsome  sculptured  blue  granite  stone,  found  amongst  the  rubbish  on  this 
spot.  The  drawing  represents  a  winged  sphere,  underneath  which  is  a 
figure  like  a  baboon,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  uplifted  hands.  Below  this 
are  the  figures  of  what  are  believed  to  be  kings,  over  the  heads  of  which 
are  a  quantity  of  hieroglyphics,  seemingly  a  record  of  their  names  and 
titles. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  February  8th,  a  paper  was  read  on  the 
Zend-Avesta  by  Dr.  W.  Camps.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  ar- 
rived was,  that  the  Zend  was  the  ancient  language  of  Media,  and  that  the 
books  preserved  in  it  were  the  genuine  works  of  Zerduscht  or  Zoroaster,  who 
appeared  as  a* religious  reformer  in  the  reign  of  Gushtap,  who  is  by  meet 
historians  identified  with  Darius  Hystaspes. 

At  the  same  society,  March  8th,  extracts  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  H.  Rassam, 
dated  Nimrud,  November  20,  1852,  were  read.  The  excavations  at  Nim- 
rud  had  been  re-opened,  and  a  fine  bas  relief,  with  Assyrian  warriors  hunt- 
ing a  lion,  had  been  found.  It  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  look  like  the  work 
of  yesterday.  Fragments  of  other  bas  reliefs  of  superior  workmanship  had 
also  been  found.  Also  several  ivory  heads  most  beautifully  cut,  one  of 
them  gilt  over  with  gold.  Excavations  were  also  being  carried  on  at 
Koyunjik,  (Ninevah,)  but  the  excavators  were  only  rewarded  by  tablets  of 
clay  covered  with  small  cuneiform  character.  The  French  are  very  zealous 
in  their  researches.  They  believe  that  they  have  found  at  Khorsabad  the 
very  chariot  of  Asshur !  They  are  excavating  in  four  or  five  different 
mounds.  The  Turkish  government  has  also,  strange  to  say,  turned  arche- 
ological,  and  commenced  excavating  the  mounds  called  Nebbi  Yunus,  or  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  more  devout  Mussul- 
mans. 

A  foreign  correspondent  of  "  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  to 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  foregoing  items  of  this  article,  gives 
a  very  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  theology  and  religion  in  Ger- 
many. He  says,  "If  Schleiermacher  may  be  charged  with  setting  an 
example  to  the  Pantheists,  Neander  cannot  be  held  wholly  guiltless  of  en- 
couraging the  hypocrites.  The  former  went  some  way  to  destroy  religion 
by  excessive  refinements,  and  the  latter  threw  around  the  truth  such  mists 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  perilous  to  ordinary  wayfarers.  The  influence  of 
the  latter  still  operates  in  the  affections  of  the  Berlin  school,  who  look  one 
way  and  go  another.  The  influence  of  the  former  has  issued  in  the  nega- 
tions of  Tubingen,  where  religion  is  resolved  into  mere  naturalism.  The 
ooly  believing  element  (on  a  large  scale)  in  Germany  is  Romanism  ;  alas! 
that  we  must  say  so.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  belief  of  the  Romanists 
is  well  grounded.     We  deny  that  it  is  healthy ;  but  at  least  it  is  active;  it 
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is  even  nervously  active."  Let  the  American  churches  beware  how  they 
substitute  the  speculations  of  the  intellect  for  "  the  simplicity  which  is  in 
Christ." 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ENGLISH. 

India  as  it  may  be;  an  outline  of  a  proposed  government  and  policy. 
By  George  Campbell,  Esq. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  World ;  comprising  a  winter  passage 
across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a  visit  to  the  gold  regions  of  California  and 
Australia,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Java,  &c     By  F.  Gerstaecker.    3  vols. 

Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  By  Dr. 
Richard  Lepsius. 

Twenty-four  Lectures  on  the  results  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert.  In  two 
volumes. 

A  supplementary  volume  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr.  Edited 
and  translated  by  Susanna  Wink  worth. 

Assyria ;  her  Manners  and  Customs,  Arts  and  Arms,  restored  from  her 
Monuments.  By  Philip  Henry  Gross.  Published  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge. 

A  new  weekly  periodical  has  appeared,  entitled,  Sunday  Reading  for 
Christian  Families ;  conducted  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Kitto.  It  is  com- 
mended as  highly  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  has  been  undertaken. 

The  Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brown, 
D.  D. 

A  Selection  from  the  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  in 
1850,  1851  and  1852.     By  Rev.  Henry  Melville,  B.  D. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  is  preparing  a  new  and  abridged  edition  for  popu- 
lar circulation,  with  illustrations,  in  two  volumes,  post  8vo.,  of  the  private 
Life,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

A  supplement  to  the  authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament ; 
being  a  critical  illustration  of  its  more  difficult  passages,  from  the  Syriac, 
Latin  and  English  Versions,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Scrivener,  M.  A.    Volume  1st,  in  8vo. 

Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With  Illustrations 
of  the  Doctrines,  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
a  Bishop's  Chaplain.    In  2  vols.,  8vo. 
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Church  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Martineau,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    12mo. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic :  a  short  history  of  the  last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.    By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D. 

Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib:  an  inquiry 
into  the  historical  meaning  *nd  purpose  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  ;  with 
some  notice  of  their  bearings  on  the  social  and  political  life  of  England. 
By  E.  Strachey,  Esq. 

The  Messianic  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament :  being  the  Hebrew 
text,  with  a  literal  translation  and  critical  exposition.    By  J.  Robert  Wolf. 

An  Onomasticon  Pentateuchi ;  or,  an  Etymological  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary of  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  as  they  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  By 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Jones,  Theological  Associate  of  King's  College,  London. 

The  following  are  the  latest  issues  of  Bonn's  popular  and  useful  series: 
Antiquarian  Library  :  Dr.  R.  Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Translated 
by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.  Classical  Library :  Diogines  Laertius'  Lives  and 
Opinions  of  Eminent 'Philosophers.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.  A.  Illustrated 
Library :  Norway  and  its  Scenery.  Edited  by  Thomas  Forester,  Esq. 
Scientific  Library :  H.  Noel  Humphreys,  The  Coin  Collector's  Manual. 
Standard  Library  :  De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution  of  England.  With  Life 
and  Notes  by  John  Magregor,  M.  P. 

The  Philosophy  of  Atheism  examined  and  compared  with  Christianity. 
By  Rev.  B.  Godwin. 

John  de  WicklifFe,  D.  D.    A  monograph.    By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D. 

Small  4to. 

A  new  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  comprising  a  Synopsis  and 
a  Dialessaron.     4 to. 

Dr.  A.  Tholuck's  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion.  With  a  preface  by  Rev. 
Horatius  Booar.     l2mo. 

Goethe's  Opinions  on  the  World,  Mankind,  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 
Translated  by  Otto  Wenckstern. 

History  of  Greece.     By  George  Grote.    Vol.  11,  8vo.,  pp.  751. 

The  following  are  among  the  announcements  of  the  Longmans:  A  new 
edition  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  new 
edition  of  Sbaron  Turner's  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell ;  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor's  entire  works ;  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page 
Eden,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Johnson's  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  with  emendations  and  additions  ;  by  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.  D.)  F.  R.  S. 
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GERMAN. 

A  work  of  great  compass  and  importance  is  in  course  of  publication  in 
Germany  ;  it  is  entitled  "  Real  Eucyclopadie  fiir  protestantische  Theologie 
und  Kirche."  The  first  No.  has  appeared.  Its  contributors  number  many 
of  the  distinguished  divines  of  Germany.  When  completed  it  will  furnish 
the  results  of  German  scholarship  in  all  departments  oPTheology.  It  will 
extend  to  about  ten  volumes  of  800  large  8vo.  pages  each. 

Part  I.  of  the  second  division  of  Vol.  III.  of  Giesler's  Church  History 
has  appeared. 

A  new  work  by  Hagenback,  "  The  Christian  Church  of  the  first  three 
Centuries,"  has  been  published. 

Die  Propaganda,  ihre  Provinzen  und  ihr  Recht,  (The  Propaganda,  its 
Provinces  and  its  Laws,)  by  Professor  Meyer.  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
able  work  by  a  zealous  Protestant.  A  storehouse  of  facts  which  richly  de- 
serves to  be  consulted. 

Gueder's  Lehre  von  der  Erscheinung  Jesu  Chrisfi  unter  den  Tod  ten. 
(Doctrine  of  the  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  dead,)  published  at  Berne. 
An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  author's  own  explanation  of  its 
import. 

AMERICAN. 

Among  the  new  books  in  Theology,  we  have  from  American  pens  a  trea- 
tise on  Regeneration,  by  Edmund  H.  Sears,  printed  for  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  (Crosby  &  Co. ;)  which  without  entering  upon  its  doc- 
trinal expositions,  we  may  pronounce  well  and  calmly  written  in  such  pas- 
sages as  the  "  mystery  of  death."    A  volume  of  "  Discourses  on  the  Unity 
of  God,  and  other  subjects,11  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.  appears  under 
the  same  auspices  by  the  same  publisher.    A  Philadelphia  publisher  issues 
a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  the  Rev.  George  Burrowes,  who 
regards  the  poem,  in  its  spiritual  improvements,  as  a  means  of  pious  and 
emotional  fervor.     An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Du  Pui,  (Moore,  Phila.)    The  author  is  a  chaplain  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.     Mr.  Herman  Hooker  has  reprinted  three  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Charles  Wordsworth, — The  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Babylon  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, with  an  introduction,  by  the  Rev.  James  Buxton,  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Race  for  Riches;  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arnot,  the  min- 
ister of  the  Free  church  of  St.  Peters,  at  Glasgow.     They  are  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  pulpit  to  a  subject  which  must  more  and  more  employ  the 
attention  of  the  world — the  relation  of  labourers  and  employers ;  and,  in  a 
Christian  and  humane  spirit,  we  may  add,  inculcate  just  notions  on  the 
value  of  that  limited  portion  of  wealth,  money.    A  Closet  Companion,  or 
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a  method  for  searching  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton,  (Balti- 
more, N.  P.  Burt,)  is  a  proof  of  the  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  sacred  vol- 
time,  in  its  doctrinal  and  spiritual  capacity.    It  is  a  ruled  copy-book,  with 
a  column  for  every  text  to  be  noted  as  it  marks  the  attributes  or  teachings 
of  the  Bible.     The  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  H. 
Henderson,  M.  A.    A  capital  sermon,  on  a  topic  of  great  interest  to  every 
congregation.    Mr.  H.  writes  in  a  clear,  scholarlike,  and  sensible  manner; 
and  we  venture  to  commend  the  present  discourse  as  every  way  worthy 
attention,  not  only  from  the  soundness  of  its  views,  but  also  from  its  excel- 
lent and  discriminating  remarks  upon  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  Douay  Bible.     The  High  Church  Theory  of  Bap- 
tism, is  a  pamphlet  issued  in  Philadelphia.    The  author  is  terribly  afraid  of 
the  "  Puseyism"  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.    How 
the  case  stands,  we  are  not  rightly  informed  ;  when  we  get  a  pamphlet  on 
the  other  side  we  may  know  better — perhaps. — Literary  World. 

There  are  now  three  editions  of  Mr.  Layard's  second  series  of  Discove- 
ries among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  before  the  American  public. 
The  first  is  the  English  edition  of  Murray,  which  is  imported  and  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  can  be  purchased  in  London,  being  offered  at  retail  for 
$4  50.  This  is  the  best  library  edition.  The  second  is  a  reprint  of  this 
work,  less  bulky,  in  a  compact  and  not  inconvenient  form,  offered  by  the 
Harpers  for  exactly  one-half  the  price.  The  names  of  the  several  original 
artists,  by  the  way,  are  omitted  from  the  designs.  The  third  is  a  judicious 
American  copyright  abridgment  of  the  work  executed  by  a  competent 
scholar  and  distinguished  Eastern  traveller  of  this  city,  preserving  all  the 
narrative  of  general  interest,  the  adventures  with  the-  Arabs,  the  progress 
of  discovery  ;  and  especially  the  biblical  matter  evolved  by  the  resuscitation 
of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib.  This  is  a  neat  12mo.  of  large  type,  and 
will  satisfy,  we  presume,  the  requirements  of  Judge  Haliburton,  who,  in 
his  new  series  of  Sam  Slick,  recommends  the  pickaxe  and  crowbar  to  be 
applied  to  Mr.  Layard's  big  book,  as  well  as  to  his  original  mounds.  With 
these  several  editions,  suited  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  all  classes  of  par- 
chasers,  Mr.  Layard's  important  discoveries  will  be  fully  introduced  to  the 
American  community. — Literary  World. 

The  Brand  of  Dominic,  or  Inquisition  at  Rome,  supreme  and  universal. 
Illustrated.     By  Rev.  W.  H.  Rule.     Carleton  and  Philips. 

Life  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  Moffat. 

We  notice  the  following  among  the  announcements  of  the  American 
press : — 

"  The  Conflict  of  the  Ages ;  or,  The  great  debate  on  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  God  and  man."  By  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.  An  edition  of 
the  British  Poets,  from  Spencer  to  Moore,  reprinted  from  the  celebrated 
Aldine  edition.  It  will  be  comprised  in  forty  16mo.  volumes,  retailing  at 
seventy-five  cents  each.    The  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  Plutarch's 
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Lives ;  and  the  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  Rev.  F. 
D.  Maurice. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  learn  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  has  just  been  laid  on  our  table, 
that  there  are  at  present  under  its  pastoral  care,  I.  In  destitute  portions  of 
the  regular  work — 122  missions;  104  Missionaries;  23,627  white,  1,413 
colored  members,  with  62  churches  ;  84  Sabbath  Schools ;  and  2,906  schol- 
ars. II.  Among  the  people  of  color;  120  missions;  102  missionaries; 
34,934  colored  members ;  with  59  churches  ;  and  16,657  children  under  re- 
ligious instruction.  III.  Among  the  Germans;  9  missions;  8  missiona- 
ries ;  378  members ;  5  churches ;  5  Sabbath  schools ;  and  263  scholars. 
IV.  Among  the  Indian  Tribes  ;  30  missions ;  27  missionaries  ;  4,232  mem- 
bers; 39  churches;  34  Sabbath  schools;  and  1,254  scholars;  9  manual 
labour  schools  ;  and  490  pupils. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Tract  Society. — The  managers  of  this  new  institu- 
tion held  their  second  quarterly  meeting  at  New  York  on  the  16th  ult. 
Although  the  society  has  only  been  organized  six  months,  13  auxiliary  so- 
cieties have  been  formed,  including  ail  the  Atlantic  conferences,  6  agents  for 
conferences  appointed,  10  colporteurs  sent  out,  $9,500  subscribed  at  con- 
ference sessions,  of  which  $3,800  has  been  already  paid  in,  a  catalogue  of 
over  400  tracts  provided,  and  a  tract  volume  catalogue  commenced,  which 
amounted  to  over  30  volumes. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
twenty-one  new  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  have  been  sent  to 
different  fields  during  the  past  year.  The  board  has  now  ten  ministers,  one 
preacher,  and  fifty- two  assistant  missionaries  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
schools  contain  about  400  pupils.  In  Africa,  four  ministers,  six  assistant 
missionaries.  In  upper  India,  twenty-six  ministers,  two  of  whom  are  na- 
tives, tweuty-five  female  assistant  missionaries,  and  twenty-five  native 
helpers.  Instruction  is  given  to  upward  of  twenty-three  hundred  native 
youths.  In  Siam,  two  ministers  and  three  assistants.  In  China,  and  among 
the  Chinese  in  California,  ten  ministers  and  thirteen  assistants.  Among 
the  Jews  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  three  ministers,  and 
a  licentiate  preacher.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  for  the  year  amoun- 
ted to  $153,222  83,  being  8,000  more  than  the  receipts  last  year. 

In  1852  the  Presbyterian  Church  Old  School  embraced  twenty-five 
synods  and  one  hundred  and  forty  presbyteries,  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
nine  ministers,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  churches,  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  communicants, 
and  $1,191,107  collections;  showing  an  increase,  since  1840,  of  eight 
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synods,  forty-five  presbyteries,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  ministers,  one 
thousand  and  sixty  churches,  and  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-one  communicants. 

The  following  liberal  bequests,  to  several  benevolent  institutions,  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Fassit,  of  Philadelphia,  lately  deceased,  viz.: 
$  5000  to  the  Philadelphia  Education  Society  ;  $  5000  to  the  Philadelphia 
Home  Missionary  Society  ;  $  5000  to  the  American  Sunday  School  Uuion ; 
and  $  1000  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Over  $  22,000  have  been  raised  oy  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in 
Cauada  during  the  past  year. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  this  country,  comprises  six  archbishops, 
twenty-six  bishops,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  priests,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  churches,  with  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  two  millions,  ninety-six  thousand  three  hundred.  There  are 
thirty-three  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  forty-five  literary  institutions  for 
young  men,  and  one  hundred  and  two  female  academies;  there  are  forty- 
two  religious  institutions  for  males,  and  ninety-six  for  females  ;  there  are 
one  hundred  and  eight  charitable  institutions. 

Eighteen  French  Catholic  missionaries  have  taken  their  departure  very 
recently  for  different  parts  of  the  globe,  as  follows :  Seven  for  China,  two 
for  Cochin  China,  one  for  Thibet,  four  for  Pondicherry,  two  for  Tonquia, 
one  for  Siam,  and  one  for  Mysore. 

The  last  report  for  the  American  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  tit 
condition  of  the  Jews,  states  that  the  prosperity  of  the  society  exceeds  any 
former  year,  and  the  total  receipts  have  amounted  to  about  $  13,269  03. 
Nine  regular  missionaries  have  been  employed,  besides  from  five  to  seven 
colporteurs,  all  converted  Jews.  The  fruits  of  missionary  labor  are  on  the 
increase.  Fourteen  Israelites  have  publicly  professed  faith  in  Christ, 
through  the  agency  of  the  society,  and  the  prospects  augur  more  for  the 
next  year.  Of  the  15,000  or  more  Jewish  converts  in  the  world,  about 
one  in  every  sixty  is  a  preacher. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  employs  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  missionaries  and  agents  at  an  expense  of  about  $38,000.   ' 

The  identical  pulpit  in  which  George  Whitfield  preached  many  of  bit 
powerful  sermons  in  England,  was  brought  over  to  this  country  a  few 
months  ago,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Tract  House,  in  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  city  Tract  Society.  It  is  about  six  feet  high,  nearly  square  at  the 
top,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  light  frame- work  of  hard  wood. 

A  valuable  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible,  in  Norman  French,  written  on 
vellum,  richly  illuminated,  and  once  the  property  of  King  John  of  France, 
is  about  to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Brougto- 
ton,  formerly  of  the  Foreign  Office  It  is  stated  that  £  1500  was  demanded 
for  it  on  occasion  of  an  application  to  purchase  it  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 
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ART.  I. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


By  a  Southern  .Professor. 


Language  must  have  been  a  direct  gift  of  God  to  man,  and 
coeval  with  his  existence.  An  endowment  so  essential  to  his 
position  and  the  immediate  objects  of  his  creation,  must 
have  been  enjoyed  as  an  instrument  necessary  to  that  perfec- 
tion ascribed  to  the  first  man.  Its  absence  in  his  earliest  mo- 
ments of  existence,  would  have  implied  a  want  of  adaptation 
to  the  objects  of  his  being  incompatible  with  that  idea  of 
completeness  which  the  account  of  his  original  formation 
conveys.  Adam,  who  is  revealed  to  us  as  possessing  in  his 
original  constitution,  the  fully  developed  faculties  of  a  mature 
and  perfect  man,  must  have  enjoyed,  the  moment  he  stepped 
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forth  a  living  being,  a  capacity  necessarily  concomitant  with 
such  a  state,  and  without  which  many  of  those  faculties 
would  have  been  inoperative  and  inefficient.  Whatever  may 
be  the  speculations  of  men  respecting  the  capabilities  of  the 
human  mind  for  any  exercise  without  language,  yet  it  must 
be  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  perfection  iu  such  exercise 
without  that  medium. 

Divine  Revelation  not  only  warrants,  but  fully  confirms 
this  theory.  It  informs  us  that,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Creator,  Adam  proceeded,  in  the  use  of  language,  to  give 
names  to  every  living  creature;  "And  out  of  the  ground  the 
Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all,r 
&c.  This  statement  fully  implies  that  Adam  had  a  language; 
and  its  possession  thus  early,  and  in  his  then  isolated  condi- 
tion, is  susceptible  of  rational  explanation  only  ou  the  as- 
sumption of  its  being  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator. 

The  specific  statement  of  the  Bible  is,  that  for  seventeen 
hundred  years,  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel, the  world  had  but  one  language;  "And  the  Lord  said, 
Behold,  the  people  is  oue,  and  they  have  one  language." — 
This,  doubtless,  was  the  language  originally  given  to  Adam, 
with  such  corruptions  or  additions  as  might,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  have  been  gradually  incorporated.  But  the  same 
authority  declares  that,  at  that  event,  this  language  was  con- 
founded ;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  people  into 
different  and  distinct  communities,  various  languages  were 
miraculously  given;  the  people  arranging  themselves  toge- 
ther in  separate  divisions  according  to  the  language  of  which 
they  found  themselves  in  possession.  This  account  furnishes 
a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  language.  It  is 
clear  that  the  confounding  of  the  original  language  was  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  as  was  the  gift  of  the  various  lan- 
guages substituted  iu  its  stead.  But  if  these  new  languages 
are  thus  clearly  traceable  to  the  Creator,  as  their  source,  the 
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analogy  thus  afforded,  in  connexion  with  facts  already  stated, 
renders  it  equally  conclusive  that  the  first  language  was  like- 
wise an  emanation  from  the  same  great  source. 

The  specified  purpose  of  this  act  is  a  forcible  indication  of 
the  power  of  language.  To  obviate  that  unwieldiness  which 
would  result  from  continuing  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a  sin- 
gle community,  and  to  place  mankind  in  a  condition  in  which 
to  facilitate  the  peopling  of  the  earth  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  order  and  progress  of  society,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  divided  into  distinct  communities.  To  accomplish 
this  result;  to  break  up  that  attractive  force  which  had  hith- 
erto bound  them  together,  and  thus  to  organize  states,  the 
power  of  language  was  employed  as  the  only  sufficient  instru- 
ment. It  is  this  power,  therefore,  which  gave  origin  to 
STATES,  and  which  has  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  all 
else,  to  their  protection  and  permanency.  And  as  Providence 
has  thus  employed  the  power  of  language  to  form  and  perpe- 
tuate states,  so,  whenever,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  purposes,  he  designs  them  specially  to  co-operate,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
speak  the  same  language  ;  or  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence 
either  upon  coming  generations,  as  in  the  instance  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  noble  records  of  whose  languages  have  been 
in  a  remarkable  manner  preserved  ;  or  upon  surrounding 
countries,  as  in  the  instance  of  France,  whose  language  has 
largely  prevailed  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  various  con- 
tinental communities,  He  has  employed  the  same  potent  in- 
strumentality. 

Whether  the  various  languages  thus  given  to  the  world,  at 
the  period  referred  to,  were  all  equally  excellent  as  to  all  the 
purposes  which  language  is  designed  to  subserve ;  or  whether 
there  was  an  inequality  in  these  respects ;  a  gradation  in  their 
relative  rank ;  are  questions  which,  perhaps,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. So  many  changes,  the  result  of  man's  own  act,  have 
been  made  since  the  period  of  their  divine  bestowal,  that  it 
will  be  forever  impossible  so  to  understand  their  original  cha- 
racter as  to  allow  any  fair  comparison.     The  general  law  of 
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a  diversity  in  the  gifts  of  talent  and  privilege,  authorize  the  in- 
ference of  an  original  inequality  iu  their  relative  excellence. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equally  general  law  of  proba- 
tion, by  which  men  are  put  upon  their  own  efforts  to  improve 
gifts  bestowed,  would  seem  to  intimate,  that  whatever  ine- 
quality has  existed,  was  attributable  rather  to  human  causes. 
The  Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  are  the  principal 
languages  which  preceded  the  modern.  The  former  owes  its 
celebrity,  not  so  much  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  chief  original  medium  of  divine  revelation. 
Indeed,  as  a  medium  for  those  complex  ideas  originating  in  a 
high  state  of  intellectual  development,  this  language,  employed 
only*  when  mankind  in  a  simple  state  of  intellectual  life  had 
no  need  for  such  terms,  is  exceedingly  deficient.  The  Greek 
and  the  Roman,  however,  as  they  come  down  to  us  in  the 
immortal  works  of  those  who  wrote  them,  have  justly  distin- 
guished merit,  and  will  ever  constitute  valuable  sources  of  all 
subsequent  tongues.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  original  character  of  these  languages,  all  must  admit, 
that  the  perfection  attained  by  them  was  the  result  of  the 
highly  cultivated  state  of  those  who  spoke  them.  Assuming 
.  jthat  language  was  a  divine  gift,  yet  the  original  gift  must  have 
been  limited  to  the  then  existing  necessities  of  man.  No  more 
language  was  furnished  than  was  necessary  to  the  expression 
of  such  ideas  as  men  were  then  capable  of.  This  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  plan  of  God  already  alluded  to,  which 
contemplates  man's  own  expansion  and  improvement  of 
gifts  as  constituting  that  great  system  of  probation  under 
which  all  are  placed.  While,  therefore,  mankind  remained  in 
a  simple  state  of  intellectual  development,  as  was  their  origi- 
nal state,  with  but  few  ideas,  and  those  referring  to  the  com- 
monest wants  and  relations,  their  languages  would  consist  of 
such  terms  only  as  were  expressive  of  these  ideas.  But  as 
their  minds,  by  expansion  began  to  embrace  ideas  new  and 
complex,  they  would  naturally  employ  words  either  arbitrarily 
or  derivatively  formed,  or  else  known  words,  iu  a  tropical  sense, 
to  convey  those  ideas.     While,  therefore,  language  is  a  divine 
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gift,  as  with  all  natural  endowments,  its  improvement  and  per- 
fection are  the  work  of  men  themselves.  Hence,  there  is  a 
reciprocal  relation  existing  between  the  intellectual  condition 
of  any  people  and  the  language  they  speak,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter is  always  a  test  of  the  former.  The  great  superiority, 
therefore,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  over  all  others 
of  antiquity,  may  be  attributed,  not  to  any  peculiar  original 
excellence,  but  to  that  superior  intellectual  culture  of  those 
who  spoke  them,  which,  in  itself,  necessarily  involved  the 
perfection  which  they  attained. 

The  English  language,  the  next  principal  language  after 
those  of  ancient  date,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
times,  owes  its  origin  to  several  distinct  sources.  Its  most  an- 
cient source  is  the  Celtic ;  that  being  the  language  of  the  ori- 
nal  Brittons.  This  element,  however,  is  very  limited,  being 
confined  to  a  few  names  of  localities  retained  by  the  Saxons 
who  overran  the  country,  and  to  a  few  other  words  which 
were  expressive  of  ideas  associated  with  this  primeval  popu- 
lation, and  for  which  other  terms  had  not  been  invented. 
The  chief  source  of  the  English  tongue  is  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  language  spoken  by  those  Northern  hordes  who  overspread 
Britain,  and  from  whom  chiefly  the  English  race  haJs  sprung. 
About  five-eighths  of  the  words  composing  our  language  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  this  source.  Most  of  the  terms 
expressive  of  external  objects;  of  the  simple  elementary  ideas 
common  to  the  human  mind  in  its  uncultivated  state,  are  of 
Saxon  origin.  The  original  Saxon  mind,  being  in  a  rude  condi- 
tion, the  language  of  that  people  embraced  such  terms  only 
as  corresponded  with  that  state.  But  as  the  English  mind,  by 
improvement,  became  capable  of  conceptions  more  complex 
and  purely  intellectual ;  as  its  intellectual  states  of  internal 
origin  began  gradually  to  manifest  themselves,  the  Saxon  vo- 
cabulary proved  insufficient  and  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  being  vehicles  for  a  higher  order  of  mind,  came  to 
be  used  ;  and  hence  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  found  extensively 
in  our  language.  Other  languages,  as  the  French,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, and  even  the  Moorish,  by  reason  of  association,  and 
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the  need  of  terms  which  they  afforded,  corresponding  to  newly 
discovered  ideas,  have  likewise  contributed  to  form  the  Eug- 
lish ;  so  that,  while  it  has  two  or  three  elements  which  con- 
stitute its  staple,  it  may  be  fair  to  say,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
contributions  from  all  other  principal  languages. 

The  causes  which  have  controlled  the  formation  of  the 
English  tongue,  naturally  indicate,  that  the  elements  which 
compose  it  would  not  subsist  in  the  same  proportions  in  dif- 
ferent speakers  and  writers.  Two  things  determine  the  ten- 
dency among  different  persons  to  one  element  or  auother. 
First,  the  order  of  the  mind.  Minds  perceptive  in  their  char- 
acter, and  whose  action  refers  mainly  to  external  objects; 
whose  ideas  are  direct  and  simple,  naturally  use  the  Saxon  el- 
ement; while  minds  prone  to  generalization,  and  mainly  con- 
cerned with  ideas  abstract  and  spiritual,  employ  chiefly  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  elements.  Secondly,  the  mental  training. 
Minds  which  have  been  trained  in  classical  pursuits  after  the 
ancient  models,  as  Gibbon,  for  example,  incline  to  the  classi- 
cal elemeut  of  speech  ;  while  those  who  have  been  disciplined 
according  to  the  more  modern  standards,  or  have  grown  up 
under  the  teachings  of  nature,  being  less  artificial,  more  direct 
and  simple,  naturally  incline  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Saxou  el- 
ement. The  order  of  a  man's  mind,  therefore,  and  his  educa- 
tion, will  generally  determine  the  element  in  the  English 
tongue  which  prevails  in  his  speech  and  writings,  and  recip- 
rocally, the  character  of  that  elemeut,  once  ascertained,  will 
be  a  very  sure  index  to  the  character  of  the  former. 

The  excellence  of  a  language  depends  mainly  upon  its  va- 
riety;  that  is,  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  furnishes  terms  for 
the  expression  of  every  possible  idea.  A  language  may  em- 
brace only  the  terms  uecessary  to  convey  ideas  belonging  to  a 
certain  class  of  faculties;  as  the  Saxon,  those  of  the  percep- 
tive; the  Oriental,  those  of  the  imaginative;  the  Grecian, 
those  of  the  reflective ;  but  that  which  furnishes  a  medium 
for  all  these  faculties  would,  of  course,  be  best  adapted  to 
men.  especially  to  men  in  a  proper  state  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment.    The  English  approximates  this  standard  more  nearly 
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than  all  others.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  remarkably  well 
balanced,  exhibiting  an  uncommonly  proportionate  and  sym- 
metrical development  of  all  these  classes  of  faculties,  would 
naturally  have  created,  without  any  peculiar  extraneous  facil- 
ities, in  the  progress  of  years,  a  language  combining  these  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  excellence.  Such  a  language,  among 
such  a  people,  under  any  circumstances,  was  a  consequence 
necessary  and  inevitable.  But  the  English  people  were  not 
thus  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  creating  this  language  for 
themselves.  The  sources,  from  whence  they  drew,  afforded  all 
the  needed  facilities  for  the  incorporation  of  any  variety,  how- 
ever extensive,  which  their  peculiar  mental  formation  required. 
The  two  great  classes,  the  perceptive  and  the  reflective,  were 
met ;  the  first,  in  the  Saxon  constituent,  and  the  second,  in 
the  Roman  and  Grecian  ;  while,  by  a  combination  of  the  three, 
together  with  the  aid  of  other  limited  elements  that  have  gra- 
dually infused  themselves,  the  imaginative  have  a  fund  richer, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  language  affords.  It  is  this  more  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  whole  mind,  in  all  its  departments,  that 
constitutes  the  superiority  of  the  English  tongue.  Every 
style  of  thought,  every  manner  of  expression,  finds  a  more 
ready  medium  in  it  than  in  any  other.  The  English  people 
instead  of  having  to  originate  the  materials  of  improvement 
in  their  language,  found  them  supplied  in  languages  already 
existing,  each  of  which  had  its  own  peculiar  excellence. 
These  materials  had  already  been  wrought  out  in  detached 
parts,  and  they  had  only  to  combine  them  to  secure  those  ex- 
cellences so  wonderfully  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  the  mind. 
And  in  all  this,  is  not  the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence 
visible;  God,  it  would  seem,  designed  to  constitute  the  Eng- 
lish nation  a  people  from  whom  should  go  out  those  civilizing 
and  evangelizing  influences  that  were  to  withstand  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness,  and  to  elevate  the  world.  A  glorious  leaven 
was  to  be  infused  into  the  world  through  their  instrumentality. 
Their  language  was  to  prevail  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
earth,  and  to  be  the  vernacular  of  those  to  whom  the  world 
was  to  look  for  redemption  and  elevation.     Hence  their  re- 
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markable  relative  position  to  these  extensive  sources  of  lan- 
guage, so  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage adapted  to  every  diversity  of  mind.  And  may  not 
these  facilities,  for  the  formation  of  so  diversified  a  language, 
have  themselves  largely  contributed  to  secure  that  complete- 
ness and  symmetry  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Euglish 
mind  ?  Language,  without  doubt,  has  a  most  powerful  reflex 
influence  upon  mind.  And  as  the  English  people,  hardly  in 
any  sense  applicable  to  any  other  people,  can  be  said  to  have 
created  their  own  language,  but  may  be  said,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  to  have  received  a  language  already  created  for  them, 
it  is  but  fair  to  ascribe  to  that  language  a  powerful  influence, 
not  only  in  the  development  of  the  English  mind,  but  in  that 
harmonious,  sypimetrical  development  of  it,  so  peculiar  to  it, 
and  to  which  these  various  elements,  from  which  it  was  formed 
were,  in  their  combined  state,  so  well  accommodated.  Lan- 
guage, therefore,  may  have  been  the  special  instrument  of 
Providence  to  bring  out  the  excellences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  to 
which  they  are  evidently  destined. 

This  vast  variety  of  the  English  tongue,  by  which  it  is  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  every  style  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  which  constitutes  a  chief  ground  of  its  superiority,  is  rea- 
dily seen  by  au  inspection  of  its  numberless  productions  in 
every  department  in  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  ex- 
hibiting itself.  Every  form  of  philosophy,  however  wide  or 
subtle ;  every  creation  of  the  imagination,  however  towering 
or  chaste  ;  every  idea  of  practical  interest,  however  refined  or 
homely;  every  emotion,  however  profound  or  transient ;  every 
form  of  beauty,  each  and  all  have  their  specimens  in  the  works 
of  the  English  language.  And  whether  regard  is  had  to  dig- 
nity, precision,  strength,  embellishment,  or  to  any  of  the  qual- 
ities used  in  producing  conviction,  arousing  passion  or  afford- 
ing pleasure,  its  capabilities  are  without  parallel  in  any  of  the 
tongues  mankind  have  ever  employed. 

Another  ground  of  excellence  in  the  English  language  con- 
sists in  its  susceptibility  of  the  admission  of  new  words.     The 
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advancement  of  society  always  implies  the  discovery  of  new 
ideas.  But  as  the  language  of  a  people,  in  any  given  period, 
embraces  no  more  words  than  its  existing  ideas  require,  these 
new  ideas  can  be  expressed  only  by  a  form  of  peri  phrase  and 
circumlocution,  or  by  the  use  of  new  terms.  But  as  peri- 
phrase  or  circumlocution  sometimes,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  fails,  and  is  always  incompatible  with  precision  and  force, 
new  terms  are  often  unavoidable.  These  may  be  words  of 
another  language,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  ideas 
themselves  are  imported ;  or  they  majr  be  original  or  com- 
pound words,  dependent  for  their  selection  upon  circumstan- 
ces ;  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  ideas  themselves  are 
original.  That  language  which  most  readily  admits  of  the 
incorporation  of  such  words  possesses  in  this  respect,  a  great 
excellence,  as  thereby  the  action  of  genius  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  mind  are  greatly  facilitated.  The  English  lan- 
guage, in  that  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  inflected  termina- 
tions characteristic  of  all  other  distinguished  languages,  to  the 
rules  regulating  which  all  words  incorporated  into  those  lan- 
guages are  subjected,  in  consequence  of  which  a  difficult  bar- 
rier to  the  introduction  of  new  words  has  existed,  is  readily 
open  to  the  admissiou  of  such  words;  the  various  particles, 
adjuncts,  and  connectives,  with  which  the  language  abounds, 
being  themselves  sufficient  to  limit  or  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tions of  such  words,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  places  they 
are  intended  to  occupy  and  the  significance  they  are  intended 
to  convey.  This  peculiar  advantage  of  the  English  tongue 
can  be  properly  estimated  only  by  an  extended  view  of  the 
destiny  of  the  human  mind  as  regards  discoveries  and  progress 
yet  to  be  achieved,  and  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  relation 
of  language  to  these,  as  a  medium  of  expression  and  commu- 
nication. It  may  be  that  this  exception  from  the  usual  law 
of  language,  whereby  so  great  an  advantage  is  obtained,  is 
but  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  Providence  to  make  language 
the  important  instrument  to  effect  his  far-reaching  purposes 
respecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  has  already,  in  the  progress  of  its  history,  availed  itself 
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largely  of  this  peculiar  advantage.  This  of  course  is  implied 
in  the  great  advancement  which  has  taken  place  in  English 
civilization.  An  immense  number  of  words,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage for  the  first  several  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  are 
now  incorporated  as  constituting  integral  parts  of  it.  An  in- 
spection of  the  various  standard  works  of  English  literature, 
in  each  period  of  its  existence,  will  give  a  very  correct  idea 
of  what  these  additions  have  been,  and  the  order,  as  to  time, 
in  which  they  were  made.  It  will  be  found,  that  while  these 
accessions  have  observed  a  general  law,  as  to  their  constancy, 
they  have  been  more  or  less  numerous  in  different  periods,  ac- 
cording to  the  intellectual  activity  of  those  periods,  and  the 
peculiar  relations  sustained  to  surrounding  nations  of  intellec- 
tual life  and  movement.  It  will  be  found,  that,  for  the  same 
'  reason,  each  age  has  brought  in  a  new  accession  to  the  gene- 
ral stock ;  authors  themselves  of  the  same  period,  have  dif- 
fered as  to  the  number  of  these  words  they  employed,  accor- 
ding as  they  were  original  in  their  thinking,  or  were  subjec- 
ted to  foreign  influence  iu  their  mental  training  and  associa- 
tions. The  originality  of  some  of  our  leading  minds,  and 
the  influence  of  foreign  rninds,  particularly  the  German, 
which  has  been  felt  in  recent  years  more  than  in  any  former 
period,  are  contributing,  at  this  time,  to  give  currency  to 
many  words  and  phrases  not  heretofore  belonging  to  our  lan- 
guage. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  those  writers  thus 
contributing  to  this  result.  They  belong  to  the  same  great 
classes  who  in  all  ages  have  been  most  prone  to  innovation 
and  amendment  ;  those  bold  and  original  thinkers  who, 
though  too  often  ultra  and  without  proper  conservatism,  yet 
subserve  many  valuable  purposes  in  the  march  of  human  im- 
provement;  as  Carlyle  and  his  school,  not  to  mention  others, 
and  that  class  of  light,  effeminate  minds  who,  without  inter- 
nal and  independent  resources  of  their  own,  affect  originality 
and  novelty  by  devoting  themselves  to  foreign  importations. 
But  from  both  of  these  classes,  now  as  ever,  the  language  de- 
rives great  and  permanent  benefit,  and  the  country  a  lasting 
good,  in  the  new  and  valuable  ideas  they  put   in   circulation. 
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Whatever  is  factitious  and  merely  affected,  will  be  evanes- 
cent ;  for  time,  in  this  as  in  all  other  changes,  will  banish  the 
nappropriate  and  unnecessary,  and  will  retain  all  that  has  real 
ralue. 

Nor  is  this  improvement  from  addition  destined  to  stop 
with  our  age.  Depending  as  it  does  upon  the  originality  of 
eading  minds  and  association  with  other  languages,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  different  orders  of  civilization,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude from  the  extended  system  of  intellectual  results  yet  to 
be  achieved  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tion it  is  destined  to  sustain  to  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
sarth,  that  the  sphere  of  our  language  is  to  be  gradually  but 
constantly  widened ;  increasing  in  the  number  and  affluence 
af  its  terms  and  phrases  with  every  succeeding  march  of  hu- 
man civilization.  And  though,  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
human  interest,  a  just  conservatism  is  proper  here,  yet  it  is 
not  wise  policy  to  regard  with  stern  opposition  and  dread, 
these  proposed  additions  to  the  variety  of  the  language,  espe- 
cially in  this  day  of  extraordinary  intellectual  movement  and 
invention.  Language,  after  all,  is  but  a  medium  of  the  mind, 
and  this  being  its  purpose,  it  must  not  hamper  or  restrict  in- 
tellectual action;  it  must  yield  and  be  subservient  to  it,  and 
be  controlled  in  its  extension,  as  in  all  other  respects,  by  the 
higher  considerations  of  the  mind. 

But  the  English  tongue  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  not 
merely  in  this  particular,  as  important  as  it  is,  but  likewise  in 
respect  of  its  precision  and  accuracy.  Language,  subserving, 
is  to  its  leading  aim,  the  great  purpose  of  a  medium  for  ideas, 
will  accomplish  that  aim  more  or  less  perfectly  according  to 
the  preciseness  of  the  signification  uniformly  assigned  to  its 
terms..  Accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought,  justness  and  faci- 
lity of  reasoning,  certainty  and  success  in  the  communication 
of  ideas,  freedom  from  misconception  and  misconstruction, 
strength,  beauty  and  grace,  all  largely  depend  upon  this  im- 
portant characteristic  of  language.  But  language,  sustaining 
the  relation  it  does  to  the  human  mind,  will  necessarily  be  in 
the  early  stages  of  society  loose  and  vague.     Thought,  in- 
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deed,  all  intellectual  operation  is  then  indefinite.  Nor  does  it 
necessarily  follow,  that  in  higher  states  of  the  same  society, 
there  will  be  any  great  improvement  in  these  respects.  It 
may  be  that  its  upward  march  is  the  result  of  a  mere  accu- 
mulation of  ideas,  rather  than  in  such  inward  training  as  will 
give  accuracy  to  its  modes  of  thinking,  and  consequently  to 
its  language.  In  progress  like  this,  there  would  be,  it  is  true, 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  general  mind,  necessarily  in- 
volved some  advancement  in  the  preciseness  of  language ;  but 
the  tendency  would  not  be  such  as  to  bear  directly  on  this  re- 
sult. Such  has  been  very  much  the  history  of  English  civi- 
lization. Uncommonly  active  in  all  departments  of  intellec- 
tual employment,  and  in  circumstances  remarkably  favourable 
to  an  extension  of  the  range  of  mind,  the  advancement  of 
English  intellect,  in  most  of  its  history,  has  consisted  in  the 
multiplication  of  its  ideas  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  its  knowledge,  rather  than  in  the  development  of 
its  logical  or  critical  faculties.  The  tendency,  therefore,  has 
been  to  au  increase  of  the  number  of  words,  and  to  such  a 
loose  use  of  them  as  would  allow  the  greatest  range  in  their 
applications,  rather  than  to  the  cultivation  of  precision  in 
their  import.  Hence  an  accumulation  of  a  vast  number  of 
synonymous  terms,  and  as  many  of  equivocal  meaning,  and 
the  constant  necessity  for  circumlocutory  and  complex  forms 
of  expression.  But  in  recent  times  a  new  order  of  intellect 
has  arisen.  The  powers  of  philosophic  originality  and  inven- 
tion having,  to  a  large  extent  exhausted  themselves,  the  mind 
is  turned  back  upon  stores  already  accumulated,  and  the  work 
of  eliminating  and  perfecting,  constitutes  the  employment  of 
leading  minds.  Criticism  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Discrimi- 
nation, critical  insight,  accuracy  of  distinction  and  method, 
rather  than  bold,  original  thinking,  are  the  leading  character- 
istics of  controlling  minds.  Under  the  influence  of  this  im- 
proved accuracy  in  the  movements  of  the  mind,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural, that  language  itself,  being  but  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
should  receive  a  similar  improvement,  while  the  rules  of  crit- 
icism, to  which,  it  would,  under  the  influence  of  this  prevail- 
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ing   critical  spirit,  necessarily  be  subjected,  could   not  fail  to 
enhance  this  result. 

Not  only  because  of  this  prevailing  tendency  in  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  our  age,  but  because  of  a  specific  di- 
rection of  the  critical  spirit  to  the  general  subject  of  philolo- 
gy, as  a  distinct  department  of  study,  have  great  advances 
been  made  in  the  definiteuess  and  precision  of  our  language. 
For  a  long  period  after  the  rise  of  the  English  language,  even 
so  late  as  the  times  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  learned  English 
writers,  slightly  estimating  their  own  tongue,  or  because  of 
an  anticipated  wider  and  m'ore  permanent  circulation  of  their 
writings,  were  accustomed  to  put  forth  their  productions 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  or  French  language.  Thus 
underrated  and  discarded  by  leading  minds,  it  was,  during  all 
that  long  period  deprived,  not  only  of  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
ample, but  under  the  discouragements  of  their  apparent  con- 
tempt of  it,  of  all  those  improvements  which  the  researches 
of  learned  men,  specially  devoted  to  its  study,  might  have  af- 
fected. Until  very  recent  years,  other  languages  than  our 
own  were  much  greater  objects  of  interest  and  study,  and 
even  now,  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  per- 
haps, a  disproportionate  degree  of  attention  to  them.  But 
recognized  now,  as  it  is,  as  a  proper  medium  of  communica- 
tion by  the  most  learned,  and  as  the  leading  language  of  the 
world,  with  a  most  glorious  destiny  yet  awaiting  it,  in  an  age 
of  so  much  intellectual  activity  and  learned  research  among 
those  whose  vernacular  it  is,  it  could  not  fail  itself  to  become 
an  object  of  very  geueral  and  learned  study,  and  partake  as  a 
science  of  the  general  progress  of  the  age.  The  master  mind 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  devoted  as  it  was  for  many  years  to  it  and 
shedding  a  flood  of  light  upon  it,  first  gave  impulse  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  English  language  as  a  science.  Since  his  time, 
Sheridan,  Walker,  Kenrick,  Perry,  Richardson  and  many  oth- 
ers, of  Great  Britian ;  and  especially,  Webster  and  Worcester 
of  America,  each  availing  himself  of  all  the  benefit  of  ante- 
rior lights,  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  every  variety  of  phi- 
lological acquirement,  and-  as  the  result  of  their  labors,  have 
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placed  onr  language  in  the  position  it  now  occupies,  of  eleva- 
ted scientific  improvement. 

They  have  contributed  to  its  precision  and  accuracy,  first. 
by  tracing  each  word  to  its  source  or  sources,  and  giving  it 
that  definite  signification,  by  which  words  have  greater  fixed- 
ness of  meaning,  and  the  number  of  synonymous  and  equivo- 
cal terms  are  reduced.  Secondly,  by  furnishing  acknowledged 
standards  of  reference  as  to  the  proper  definition  of  words,  by 
which  a  more  general  uniformity  is  secured  in  the  use  of 
words.  And  thirdly,  by  elevating  language  as  a  distinct 
science,  by  which  a  more  general  attention  is  directed  to  it 
as  a  branch  of  study,  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
principles  is  diifused. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  notwithstanding  all  these  im- 
provements in  this  important  quality  of  the  language,  there  is 
yet  a  very  great  looseness  and  uncertainty  characteristic  of  it. 
which  shows  that  much  is  yet  to  be  done  before,  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  can  be  regarded  as  perfected.  But  dependent  as  its 
advancement,  in  this  respect,  is  upon  two  causes:  improve- 
ment in  the  precision  of  thought  and  of  the  critical  faculty, 
and  the  generally  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  philol- 
ogy, an  increased  cultivation  of  this  quality  of  the  language 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The  human  mind  must  ne- 
cessarily become  more  and  more  exact  and  critical  in  its  move- 
ments, because  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  already  accumu- 
lated and  destined  to  increase,  create  a  necessity  for  it ;  and 
because  the  intellectual  demands  of  the  world  loudly  call  for 
a  more  rigid  mental  discipline,  from  which  will  result  greater 
discrimination  and  accuracy  of  thought.  And  language  ren- 
dered  itself,  by  this  particular  tendency  of  the  mind,  still  more 
exact  and  definite,  will  react  upon  the  mind,  and  in  turn  con- 
tribute to  enhance  this  tendency  to  which  it  is  indebted  fu: 
this  its  own  specific  improvement.  .Nor  will  philology,  as  a 
distinct  science,  be  less  progressive.  Having  already  begun 
to  attract  attention,  the  general  intellect  destined  to  renewed 
activity  in  all  departments,  will  not  fail  to  throw  around  it 
greater  light  and  attractions,  rendering  it  progressively  perfect. 
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as  a  system,  and  appreciable  by  all.  And  if  this  progress  is 
to  go  on,  and  in  increasing  ratio,  may  not  the  time  come  when 
the  demonstrative  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  made  applica- 
ble to  all  subjects  ?  For  demanding,  as  its  essential  condition. 
that  terms  shall  be  so  definite  and  fixed  as  to  hold  always  the 
same  phase  of  meaning,  if  the  mind  should  attain  to  such 
breadth  and  exactness  of  movement  as  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  various  subjects  which  may  employ  it  to  their  own  proper 
general  principles,  and  to  comprehend  and  employ  these  prin- 
ciples as  distinct  elements  of  thought,  it  is  conceivable,  that 
with  that  precision  and  accuracy  we  have  shown  the  language 
may  possibly  attain,  nothing  will  be  wanting,  as  to  the  essen- 
tial condition  to  it,  to  render  the  demonstrative  mode  applica- 
ble to  all  subjects.  And  why  may  not  this  be  the  destiny  of 
the  human  mind  ?  The  world  can  never  be  brought  to  entire 
harmony  in  opinion  or  to  entire  certainty  in  its  apprehensions 
of  truth,  until  such  mental  elevation  is  reached ;  and  as  this 
state  of  things  is  desirable,  and  for  other  reasons  affording 
grounds  for  its  expectancy,  may  it  not  be,  that  it  is  by  the  ul- 
timate perfection  of  this  great  quality  of  language,  that  this 
grand  achievement  is  to  be  ushered  in  ? 

In  no  respect,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  motfe  marked  im- 
provement in  the  English  language  than  in  its  orthography. 
A  reference  to  the  standard  authors  of  the  different  periods  of 
English  history  will  show  both  the  extent  of  this  improve- 
ment and  the  order  in  which  it  has  taken  place.  It  necessa- 
rily followed,  that  a  language  made  of  several  different  lan- 
guages, each  of  which  attached,  in  a  degree,  more  or  less 
marked,  different  sounds  to  the  same  letters,  would,  whenever 
it  was  so  matured  as  to  acquire  anything  like  a  uniform  and 
fixed  character  as  to  the  sounds  of  its  various  letters,  embrace 
a  great  many  words  whose  spelling  as  it  respects,  in  some 
cases,  individual  letters,  and  in  others,  syllables  themselves, 
would  not  be  conformable  to  the  pronunciation.  It  might  be 
expected  too,  that  a  people  in  a  rude  state,  in  the  process  of 
forming  their  language,  would  hardly  be  sufficiently  acquain- 
ted with,  or  attentive  to  the  etymology  of  a  language  so  com- 
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posite  as  theirs,  as  properly  to  regard,  in  fixing  its  orthography, 
those  rules  respecting  it,  as  that  etymology  properly  under- 
stood required ;  or  that  they  would  have  such  an  extended 
survey  of  the  philosophy  of  language  as  to  observe  such  rales 
as  arise  from  the  analogy  of  words.  Indeed,  among  such  a 
people  comparatively  untaught  and  unlettered,  even  without 
these  peculiar  difficulties  in  settling  their  orthography,  it 
would  be  expected  that,  in  the  outset  of  their  language,  much 
that  was  incorrect,  inaccurate,  and  crude  in  the  spelling  of 
words,  in  the  judgment  and  taste  of  their  more  cultivated  des- 
cendants, would  necessarily  exist. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  therefore,  and  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  English  mind,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  language  improved  in  its  more  general  conform- 
ity to  its  orthoepy  ;  in  its  freedom  from  superfluous  letters  and 
syllables ;  and  iu  its  more  general  observance  of  its  etymolog- 
ical principles,  and  of  the  analogies  of  words. 

All  language,  from  the  depressed  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people  with  whom  it  begins,  must,  in  its  early  history, 
necessarily  be  exceedingly  defective  in  its  orthography  and 
orthoepy.  These  require  for  their  perfection  the  lights  of 
science  and  cultivated  taste,  and  that  not  of  one  age  merely, 
but  perhaps,  of  a  succession  of  ages.  The  English  language 
began,  not  only  under  those  disadvantages  common  to  the 
early  condition  of  all  others,  but  with  the  additional  difficulty 
of  being  compounded  of  different  languages,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  distinctive  standard  in  these  departments,  which, 
while  it  had  to  be  altered  sufficiently  to  conform  it  as  far  as 
might  be,  to  the  general  resultant  standard  of  the  new  com- 
posite language,  required  even  in  this  process  of  alteration  and 
adaptation,  a  recognition  of  the  principles  upon  which  itself 
was  founded.  Iu  both  of  these  departments,  therefore,  the 
English  language  was  uncommonly  defective.  Its  standards 
of  pronunciation  were  as  various  as  the  sources  from  wheuce 
the  language  sprung.  Words  and  syllables  of  similar  spelling 
even  now  observe  no  regular  rule  of  orthoepy.  Doubt  and 
uncertainty  prevail  everywhere.     Without  any  acknowledged, 
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uniform  standard,  the  largest  section  of  the  language  is,  in 
this  respect,  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  modes  of  pronuncia- 
tion, each  of  which  may  be  defended  by  the  authority  of 
some  lexicographer  of  acknowledged  claims.  Foreigners  com- 
plain of  this  glaring  defect,  and  find  in  it  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable difficulties  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  Im- 
provement in  this  direction,  has  not  corresponded  with  that  of 
other  features  of  our  tongue.  For  this,  several  reasons  may 
be  assigned.  Pronunciation  being  both  a  habit  and  a  fashion, 
and  constantly  of  public  use,  any  change  in  it,  as  being  more 
difficult  and  violent,  will  be  necessarily  slow  in  its  operation. 
Again,  involving,  as  it  does,  principles  of  euphony,  the  fancy 
and  taste  of  men  will  seek  their  indulgence  in  the  adoption  of 
standards,  which  among  different  men  will  be  inevitably  va- 
rious. And  further,  in  respect  of  all  words  of  foreign  source, 
the  tendency  has  been  not  to  anglicise  the  pronunciation,  but 
from  a  feeling  too  often  merely  pedantic,  to  retain  the  original 
pronunciation,  thereby  extending  and  perpetuating  the  prevail- 
ing evil. 

In  the  orthography  of  the  language,  in  the  forms  in  which 
it  has  advanced,  its  onward  and  yet  more  rapid  improvement 
may  be  justly  anticipated;  as  the  causes  to  which  it  is  in- 
debted may  be  expected  to  be  operative  in  the  ratio  of  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  cultivation.  There  has  been,  though 
admitted  to  be  slow,  some  gradual  improvement  in  the  im- 
portant particular  of  orthoepy.  The  learned  Walker  and 
Nares,  and  others,  have  contributed  much  to  this  department 
of  the  language.  The  critical  and  discriminating  taste  which 
is  destined  to  prevail,  will  both  observe  this  radical  defect  and 
demand  its  rectification,  while  the  class  of  profound  intellects 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  philology,  with  the  lights  of  the  fu- 
ture, will  gradually  approximate  a  uniform  standard,  and  in- 
cline the  masses  to  its  observance. 

The  tendency  to  retain  the  original  pronunciation  of  words 
of  foreign  source,  will  be  the  most  serious  barrier  to  this  im- 
provement.    The  number  of  these  constantly  imported  and 
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consequently  referable  to  opposing  standards  of  pronunciation 
is  now  great,  and  from  the  extent  and  intimacy  of  our  inter- 
national associations  are  destined  to  become  constantly  great- 
er. It  is  the  want  of  reflection,  and  too  often  the  love  of 
vain  ostentation,  that  has  given  such  general  currency  to  an 
absurd  and  mischievous  rule.  The  object  of  the  introduction 
of  these  words,  as  respects  any  benefit  to  the  language,  is  to 
obtain  a  more  direct  and  expressive  medium  for  certain  ideas 
than  is  already  afforded.  But  it  is  the  words  that  accomplish 
this,  and  not  any  particular  form  of  their  pronunciation,  and 
an  adherence  to  this  rule  necessarily  both  limits  and  retards 
this  benefit ;  since  it  makes  more  difficult  the  general  adop- 
tion and  use  of  such  terms.  When  a  word  is  incorporated 
into  a  language,  it  has  not  been  adopted  because  of  any  spe- 
cial respect  for  the  language  from  whence  it  may  have  been 
drawn,  but  because  it  was  believed  to  be  an  useful  addition, 
and  would  subserve  a  valuable  purpose. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  obligation  to  retain  the  original  pro- 
nunciation, but  rather  self-respect  demands  a  conformity,  in 
this  particular,  to  the  genius  of  the  language  adopting  it,  es- 
pecially when  such  conformity,  by  securing  uniformity,  will 
promote  the  simplicity,  the  convenience,  the  beauty,  and  the 
scientific  character  of  the  language. 

The  destiny  of  the  English  language  is  a  pleasing  subject 
of  contemplation,  and  exhibits  in  a  striking  degree  the  impor- 
tance of  all  suitable  efforts  to  perfect  it.  The  great  depository 
of  the  records  of  the  purest  religion  on  earth ;  the  prevailing 
tongue  of  all  who  profess  and  of  all  who  support  that  reli- 
gion ;  the  great  considerations  which  show  that  that  religiou 
is  destined  to  prevail  over  the  earth  and  which  authorize  the 
inference  that  that  people  are  to  be  the  grand  instruments  m 
the  consummation  of  that  glorious  event,  all  justify  the  belief 
that  the  English  tongue  is  destined  to  a  wide-spread  if  not 
universal  diffusion. 

The  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  unquestionably 
one  of  world-wide  moral  and  intellectual  reformation.  Its  rel- 
ative position  to  the  other  races  of  the  earth,  and  the  spirit 
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md  facilities  for  its  universal  spread  by  the  vast  machinery  of 
colonization,  even  now  enjoyed,  show  that  this  great  end  is  to 
>e  reached,  not  so  much  by  the  elevation  of  existing  races, 
>ut  rather  by  their  supplantation,  and  the  establishment  in 
heir  stead,  of  those,  however  modified  in  blood,  by  amalga- 
aation  and  aboriginal  admixture,  yet  possessing  the  spirit,  the 
nstitutions,  and  the  tongue  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  original. 

The  language  itself  has  a  peculiar  potency  in  the  great 
vork  of  elevation.  Inclosing,  as  it  does,  the  accumulated 
tores  of  past  wisdom,  the  richest  and  amplest  fund  of  know- 
edge  in  all  the  departments  of  human  interest  yet  collected ; 
he  prevailing  tongue  already  of  the  noblest,  most  active,  most 
mterprising,  and  most  extended  of  all  the  races  of  the  earth : 
vherever  it  goes  it  opens  up  at  once  the  intellectual  treasures 
t  has  been  so  long  gathering,  furnishing  freely  and  without 
lelay  the  means  of  mature  intellectual  and  national  growth, 
md  by  the  character  and  extent  of  the  associations  it  imme- 
liately  secures,  at  once  elevating  the  views  and  springing  the 
inergies  and  enterprise  of  the  people  to  the  grandest  schemes, 
o  the  noblest  career  of  elevation  and  achievement. 

The  peculiar  mode  by  which  it  was  originally  formed,  the 
articular  period  in  the  world's  history  in  which  it  has  arisen, 
o  peculiarly  adapted,  among  those  who  speak  it,  to  power 
md  extended  influence,  its  striking  and  singular  capabilities 
or  accommodation  to  all  stages  of  intellectual  growth,  and 
or  such  expansion  and  improvement  as  might  suit  the  purpo- 
es  of  intellect,  however  exalted,  and  of  knowledge  however 
ast ;  all  authorize  and  vindicate  the-  anticipation  of  an  extra- 
rdtnary  and  glorious  destiny  yet  awaiting  the  English  tongue. 
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ART.  II. 

ASMOD  AI. 

Opus  Encyclop-Edicum.  Alphabetico  or  dine  dispositum,  et  in  quo  res  et 
voces  ad  historian*,  geographiam,  archaologicun*  dignitales,  sectas,  illur 
tresque  homines  speitantes,  quce  in  utroque  Talmude,  Tosifla,  Targumi- 
cisj  Midraschicisque  Ubris  occurrunt,  needum  satis  explicate  sunt,  Hilts' 
trantur.     Condidit  S.  L  L.  Rapport,  Rabbi,  pr&sesque  Synedrinis  Pra- 


gua. 


Translated  by  II.  Bear,  Esq.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

[The  above  is  the  title  of  a  Hebrew  work  now  publishing, 
in  numbers,  at  Prague.  The  author  is  favorably  known  in 
the  annals  of  modern  Rabbinical  literature.  The  present 
work — a  Hebrew  Encyclopaedia — quoting  the  classics  and 
modern  profane  authors,  is  certainly  a  novelty.  Of  course,  it 
is  written  in  the  modern  Hebrew  Rabbinical  language.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  "  Hebrew  Theological  Diction- 
ary, "  we  translate  an  article,  leaving  the  arrangement  as  we 
found  it,  although  we  have  sometimes  condensed,  and  even 
omitted  obscure  allusions  or  verbal  criticisms.  Jewish  dem- 
ouology  is  a  subject  but  little  known  to  Christian  theologians 
generally,  as  the  doctrines  bearing  upon  it  must  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  Talmud,  as  yet  a  sealed  book  to  most  of 
them.  The  present  article  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  the  demons  and  possessed  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  merely  present  this  as  the  crude  materia!, 
out  of  which  we  hope,  some  more  skilful  contributor  may 
construct  a  symmetrical  edifice.  The  following  is  the  article 
referred  to. — Tr.] 

Asmooai  :  The  chief  of  the  demons. — A  remarkable  story 
of  this  demon  is  told  in  the  Talmud,  '(Gittin,  fol.  68,)  where 
we  find,  that  King   Solomon  captured  him   by  a  stratagem* 
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that  by  another  artifice,  he  eluded  his  vigilance,  regained  his 
liberty,  laughed  at  Solomon,  ejected  him  from  his  throne  and 
reigned  in  his  stead,  having  assumed  Solomon's  figure  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  sometime  ere  the  ministers  and  attendants 
recognized  him  to  be  Asmodai,  which  when  they  found  out, 
they  cast  him  forth.  Whether  Solomon  regained  the  govern- 
ment is  a  matter  of  controversy  in  the  Talmud.  This  is  a 
tradition  of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  In  the  legends  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  the  name  of  Asmodai  does  not  occur.  An- 
other story,  but  of  more  modern  origin,  is  given  in  the  Tosa- 
fot :  Asmodai  brought  to  Solomon  a  man  with  two  heads,  who 
had  two  sons ;  one  having  two  heads,  and  the  other  one.  When, 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  these  two  sons  came  to  divide 
the  inheritance,  he,  with  the  two  heads,  claimed  a  double  por- 
tion. Then  both  came  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Solomon. 
A  prince  of  demons  is  mentioned  under  different  names  in  va- 
rious old  Rabbinical  works.  Some  designate  him  to  be  very 
mischievous,  and  others  the  contrary,  (Pesachim,  110  a.)  But 
the  whole  story  of  Asmodai  and  Solomon  must  be  taken  as  a 
mixture  of  fact  and  fancy.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are  the  passa- 
ges quoted  by  Asmodai  from  books  not  then  written ;  such  as 
Hosca  iv :  11:  '  Whoredom,  and  wine,  and  new  wine  take 
away  the  heart.'  True  it  is,  that  the  Tosafot  say,  that  many 
of  those  persons  knew  the  Scriptures  before  they  were  writ- 
ten down,  as  Joab  is  said  to  have  quoted  Jeremiah  xlviii :  10 ; 
1  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully, 
and  cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood,' 
(Baba  Bathra,  21  a.)  But  the  Tosafot  are  often  very  credu- 
lous ;  for  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Joab  who,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  could  not  even  read  a  single  verse  in  the  Law 
correctly,  should  have  known,  by  heart,  a  whole  verse  from 
Jeremiah,  several  hundred  years  before  it  was  written!  But 
still  more  strange  would  it  be,  to  ascribe  this  faculty  to  Asmo- 
dai, a  demon ;  and,  in  fact,  our  wise  men  find  it  difficult  to 
give  credence  to  the  Talmud,  (Chagiga,  16  a,)  where  they  are 
said  to  see  into  futurity,  the  same  as  angels  ;  and  our  wise  men 
seek  to  evade  this  difficulty,  by  saying,  that  they  know  only 
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as  much  of  the  future  as  they  happen  to  hear  "  behind  the 
curtain  ;"  in  the  ante-chamber  of  heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
often  hear  what  will  happen  shortly,  such  as  the  near  approach 
of  the  death  of  a  person,  but  not  what  will  transpire  after 
centuries ;  and  they,  thus,  may  have  expressed  the  sentiment 
contained  in  these  Bible  texts  without  having  used  the  exact 
words.  Asmodai  knowing  that  excessive  indulgence  would 
injure  his  mind,  refrained  therefrom,  and. is  poetically  allowed 
to  use  the  language  of  Hosea  to  express  the  idea.  So  with 
Joab,  and  so  with  all  the  traditions  respecting  Asmodai,  con- 
sisting of  ideas  expressed  under  the  concrete  form  of  parables 
and  allegories,  as  well  as  of  tales  believed  true  by  the  narra- 
tors. In  one  word,  the  legends  of  Asmodai  bear  all  the  im- 
press of  an  oriental  tale. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  all  ascribed  preternatural 
power  to  Asmodai;  as  for  instance,  that  he  tore  up  a  tree  by 
the  roots,  pulled  down  a  house  by  merely  passing  by  it,  (Git- 
tin,  68  a;)  that  in  heaven  he  had  heard  the  fate  of  mortals, 
etc.  But  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  attributing  to  him 
qualities  of  a  human,  and  sometimes  of  a  wicked  character: 
that  he  needed  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst: 
that  wine  put  him  to  sleep,  and  that  he  was  otherwise  of  a 
very  carnal  disposition ;  all  of  which  is  founded  on  Chagiga, 
fol.  16  a,  where  we  find;  "  The  demons  have  six  qualities: 
in  three,  they  resemble  angels,  and  in  three,  they  appear  like 
men.  Like  the  angels,  they  have  wings,  can  fly  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  may  find  out  future  events 
behind  the  curtain.  They  eat  and  drink,  and  propagate  like 
men."  All  these,  as  mentioned  before,  were  the  views  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews  on  demonology,  and  very  different  from 
those  of  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  "  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,"  (Pirkey  Aboth,)  we  find, 
that  on  the  sixth  day,  towards  eve,  God  created  ten  things, 
and  some  think,  also,  the  Masikim,  or  demons  ;  by  which  is 
meant,  that  all  those  things  created,  towards  eve,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  creation,  were  of  a  preternatural  kind.  In  Midrash 
Rabba,  Gen.  $  87,  we  find,  that  Rabbi  taught,  that  the  de- 
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mons  received  their  existence  in  this  manner ;  that  God  had 
created  their  souls  late  on  Friday  evening,  designing  also  to 
fit  them  with  bodies,  when — the  Sabbath  came  on,  and  of 
course,  put  an  end  to  all  further  labor.  This  Palestinian 
idea  conflicts  with  the  Babylonian,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
gives  them  bodies  also,  and  lets  them  eat  and  drink.  These 
different  theories  have  even  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
interpretation  of  certain  Scripture  texts.  Thus,  the  Babylo- 
nians translate  shiddah  veshiddoth,*  (Bcc.  ii  :  8,)  by  shiddah 
veshiddathin,  i  male  and  female  demons  ;7  while  those  of  Pales- 
tine render  it  by  shideta,  which,  according  to  Raschi,  signifies, 
'  chariots  for  men  and  chariots  for  women.'  The  Palestinians, 
theu,  did  not  think  that  Solomon  retained  '  male  and  female 
demons'  for  his  amusement.  The  author,  however,  thinks 
that  the  strict  construction  of  the  text  is  in  favor  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian school.  From  different  passages  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  it  would  appear,  that  they  thought  that  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  and  especially  of  the  murdered,  were  sometimes 
changed  into  shedim,  or  demons. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  above  quoted  passage  from  Cha- 
giga  was  ever  meant  to  be  interpreted  literally,  although  this 
soon  took  place.  After  mature  reflection,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  our  wise  men  personified  the  human  pas- 
sions as  demons ;  for  it  is  through  those,  a  man  is  urged  to 
perform  acts  surpassing  his  ordinary  capacities.  What  will  a 
njpn  not  attempt  when  passion  urges,  whether  it  be  revenge, 
anger,  jealousy,  or  love  ?  But  passion  may  sometimes  be  an 
auxiliary  in  the  performance  of  good  actions ;  and  man  re- 
sembles, then,  the  angels.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  man  is  still  but  a  mortal,  and  after  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  passion  has  left  him,  he  soon  again  sinks  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  his  race,  if,  indeed,  not  below  them.  These 
two  classes  of  men  may  be  meant  by  the  above.  Like  the 
angels,  they  have  wings ;  that  is,  (hey  may  rise  and  shake  off 
every  thing  earthly,  and  become  entirely  spiritual.  They  may 

*  The  English  Bible  has  it,  "  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all 
sorts."— Tr. 
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fly  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  that  is,  their 
wishes  and  desires  are  boundless.  They  can  read  the  future 
from  "  behind  the  curtain ;"  that  is,  their  mind  and  reason 
are  fitted  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tell  coming  from 
past  and  passing  events.  Yet  is  this  more  of  conjecture  than 
positive  knowledge,  as  if  they  merely  heard  a  whispering 
"  behind  the  curtain."  Yet  men  they  must  still  remain,  with 
earthly  wants  and  earthly  foibles.  According  to  this  expla- 
nation, then,  the  passage  from  Chagiga  refers  to  a  man  who, 
on  the  one  hand,  strives  to  rise  upwards,  but  on  the  other, 
gives  free  course  and  indulgence  to  all  his  sensual  passions  and 
desires ;  thus  continually  wavering  between  the  heights  above 
and  the  abyss  below,  until,  at  length,  his  earthly  propensities 
obtain  the  mastery,  and  he  passes  away  like  the  brute. 

All  that  is  said  above  of  demons  generally,  will  more  espe- 
cially hold  good  in  the  case  of  Asmodai,  their  prince.  As  we 
have  seen  his  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  we  will  now 
call  attention  particularly  to  his  wit.  In  a  preceding  section, 
it  was  said,  that  he  felled  a  tree  and  threw  down  a  house  by  a 
mere  touch.  A  widow  then  begged  him  to  spare  her  little  hut. 
He  consented,  made  a  bow,  and — broke  one  of  his  bones. 
Then  he  said ;  now  is  the  Scripture  fulfilled,  "  a  soft  tongue 
breaketh  the  bone."  (Pro v.  xxv  :  15.) 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  hope  he  expresses  of  obtaining 
a  portion  in  the  world  to  come.  He  was  once  asked  why  he 
had  directed  a  blind  man  who  had  lost  his  way,  since  gener- 
ally he  was  intent  only  on  doing  evil ;  and  he  answered,  that 
he  had  heard  it  said  in  heaven,  that  this  blind  man  was  a  great 
saint,  and  that  whoever  should  show  him  any  kindness,  would 
thereby  inherit  eternal  life.  But  Asmodai  may  be  supposed 
to  have  directed  the  blind  man  only  in  order  to  deprive  some 
one  else  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  title  to  eternal  life. 
If,  now,  we  turn  to  what  is  said  of  his  mode  of  life;  how  he 
drinks  nothing  but  water;  rises  daily  up  to  heaven  to  study 
its  mysteries ;  then,  again,  descends  to  the  earth  to  learn  eve- 
rything relating  to  it,  it  must  appear  an  allegory,  representing 
his  wanderings  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  his  mind  engaged 
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now  with  great  and  noble,  and  now  again  with  base  and  ig- 
noble objects.  In  the  Talmud  (Gittin  68  b)  he  is  said  to  have 
seized  hold  of  Solomon,  and  thrown  him  off  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, so  that  he  came  to  stand  with  one  foot  up  in  heaven, 
and  the  other  on  the  earth.  When  Asmodai  found  a  well 
filled  with  wine,  instead  of  water,  he  would  not  drink  of  it. 
But  said ;  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."  (Prov.  xx :  1.) 
"And  as  it  is  said  in  Holy  Writ,"  he  then  added,  "  Whore- 
dom and  wine,  and  new  wine,  take  away  the  heart/'  (Hosea 
iv:  11.)  Thus  we  see  it  was  merely  fear  of  losing  his  ra- 
tional faculties,  and  not  fear  of  committing  sin  that  made  him 
so  prudent.  But  nevertheless  his  great  thirst  at  length  pre- 
vailed ;  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep  slum- 
ber. So  we  also  find  him  indulging  his  sensual  passions  after 
having  largely  expatiated  on  their  pernicious  effects.  We  thus 
have  here  a  man,  who  on  the  one  hand,  strives  to  rise  by 
means  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  endowments,  but  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  dragged  down  again  by  his  earthly  passions. 
At  first,  he  fights  them  manfully  with  his  reason,  but  at  length 
surrenders,  urged  on  thereto  by  the  evil  spirit  dwelling  within 
him.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  parable  or 
allegory  in  Talmud  Chagiga. 

The  Germans,  and  other  northern  nations  have  a  similar  le- 
gend, the  hero  of  which — Dr.  Faustus — is  a  philosopher,  who 
wishes,  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  nature;  his  demon  is 
called  Mephistopheles.  The  illustrious  Goethe  has  admirably 
dramatized  this  legend.  The  author  however  thinks,  that  the 
Asmodai  traditions  possess  more  depth  and  wisdom,  as  well 
as  more  of  the  poetic  element,  than  those  relating  to  Faustus. 
Asmodai,  too,  does  not  limit  his  aspirations  merely  to  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  arcana  of  nature,  but  rises  to  the  higher  spheres, 
and  learns  even  the  destinies  of  mankind  "  behind  the  cur- 
tain." Hence,  we  now  see  him  laugh,  now  weep,  at  the 
bustling  crowd  of  busy  men,  who  in  their  simplicity  think 
to  secure  themselves  a  happy  future  by  their  various  schemes 
of  prudence  and  precaution,  or  who  indulge  in  excessive  joy 
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at  any  happy  event,  not  dreaming  that  grim  death  already 
lurks  at  their  door.  Asmodai  was  once  seen  weeping  at  the 
great  mirth  and  hilarity  of  a  wedding,  and  when  asked  for 
the  reason  of  such  strange  conduct,  he  answered  ;  "  The  bride- 
groom will  die  within  a  month,  and  his  young  wife  will  have 
to  wait  thirteen  years,  ere  she  can  wed  his  brother,  who  is  yet 
but  a  boy."  (See  Deut.  xxxv.)  At  another  time,  he  laughed 
at  some  body  who  had  ordered  a  shoemaker  to  make  him  a 
pair  of  sandals  that  were  to  last  seven  years,  and  when  asked 
for  the  reason  of  his  unseasonable  mirth,  answered :  "  This 
man  scarcely  has  seven  days  to  live,  and  orders  sandals  for 
seven  years!"  At  a  magician  he  laughed,  saying  ;  "he  has 
a  royal  treasure  under  his  feet,  but  is  ignorant  of  it!"  All 
this  goes  to  show  his  comprehensive  knowledge,  his  skill  in 
magic,  and  his  prescience.  In  a  word,  he  has  a  very  correct 
judgment  of  everything  round  about  him,  and  hence  he  is 
sometimes  irritated  and  sometimes  amused  at  the  follies  of 
men ;  only  as  regards  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  he  is 
blind ;  his  own  evil  inclinations  he  is  not  able  to  conquer,  and 
thus  his  passions  sink  him  even  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
mortals. 

More  depth,  however,  is  in  the  mode  of  chaining  and  cast- 
ing out  such  a  demon,  as  related  in  Asmodai  legends.  This 
story  then  goes  on  to  say :  "  And  Solomon  sent  to  him  Ben- 
aya  ben  Yoyada,  having  given  him  a  chain  and  a  ring,  on 
which  the  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah  was  engraved.".  It  is 
clear  that  such  an  evil  spirit  injures  himself  chiefly,  but  then 
is  likewise  a  dangerous  seducer  to  others,  both  in  a  moral  and 
physical  point  of  view.  In  order  that  Asmodai  should  not  be 
able  to  harm  Benaya,  Solomon  gave  the  latter  a  ring,  on 
which  the  name  of  God  was  engraved,  having  reference  to 
Deut.  xxxviii :  10,  "  And  all  people  of  the  earth  shall  see  that 
thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  be 
afraid  of  thee."  The  Talmudical  interpretation,  (see  Yalkut 
in  loco)  says :  "  when  the  people  of  Israel  do  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  fear  them."  Solo- 
mon's ring,  then,  was  to  be  a  sign  that  Benaya  was  a  partici- 
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pator  in  the  Divine  promise  ;  that  he  belonged  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  to  Azazel.  (Lev.  xvi :  8,  margin.)  By  this  means  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  any  demon  to  seduce  him  from  his 
purpose.  But  that  Asmodai  himself  might  also  mend  his 
ways,  and  no  longer  give  himself  up  a  slave  to  his  evil  pas* 
sions,  Solomon  also  gave  a  chain  to  Benaya  with  the  Divine 
name  engraved  upon  it,  that,  if  he  should  succeed,  he  might 
bind  him  therewith ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  bonds  of  the 
Spirit ;  the  Divine  religion ;  that  Asmodai  might  come  to  him- 
self again  ;  repent  of  his  former  course ;  curb  his  evil  desires, 
and  thus  recover  altogether.  Benaya  went  to  him  and  put 
him  in  a  deep  sleep,  (that  is,  put  him  off  his  guard  by  his  elo- 
quence and  logic)  during  which  tim<3  he  succeeded  in  chaining 
him.  Asmodai  awoke  and  found  himself  entirely  transformed. 
Then  Benaya  said  to  him  :  "  You  now  bear  the  name  of  your 
Lord,"  (that  is,  you  are  now  in  the  bond  of  religion  which 
will  prevent  you  from  doing  evil.)  In  this  state,  Asmodai  re- 
mained for  some  time,  unable  to  do  any  harm.  But  when 
Solomon  once  asked  him ;  "  In  what  consists  your  power  over 
us?"  he  answered  :  "  Only  take  off  these  bonds,  and  give  me 
your  ring."  He  gave  him  thus  to  understand  that  by  loosing 
him  his  former  wild  and  ungovernable  temper  would  again  re- 
turn, and  that  by  giving  him  the  ring — the  seal  of  religion  and 
of  faith  in  God — Solomon  himself  would  experience  his  (As- 
modai's)  power.  And  when  the  king,  wise  enough  at  other 
times  and  in  other  matters,  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
evil  one,  the  latter  took  hold  of  him  and  hurled  him  far  off, 
so  much  so,  that  he  could  not  identify  the  place  of  his  de- 
scent, and  Asmodai  took  his  throne  and  form  and  only  fled 
sometime  afterwards,  when  they  showed  him  the  chain  and 
ring  again. 

It  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  pays  even  a  slight  atten- 
tion to  these  traditions  and  legends,  that  their  sources  may  be 
looked  for  mainly  in  the  events  of  Solomon's  own  life.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us,  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  walked 
uprightly  before  the  Lord,  and  endeavored  to  follow  the  pious 
example  of  his  father  David.     When  the  Lord  once  appeared 
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to  him  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  grant  him  what  he  should 
most  desire,  he  merely  prayed  for  an  understanding  heart,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  judge  the  people  in  righteousness  and  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil.  This  pleased  the  Lord  so  much,  that 
he  not  only  granted  him  his  prayer,  but  also  added  riches  and 
honor,  for  which  he  had  not  asked.  Soon  he  excelled  all 
men  in  wisdom ;  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five,  and  he  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowls,  and  of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes."  Tradition  also 
assigns  him  power  over  demons.  In  Midrash  Rabba,  Gen.  $ 
30,  it  is  said ;  "  How  many  demons  and  evil  spirits  were  sub- 
dued by  Solomon !"  And  again,  (Numb.  $  11,)  "Before  Sol- 
omon had  sinned,  he  had  power  over  demons,  but  after  he  had 
built  the  temple  (during  which  time  the  story  of  Asmodai 
transpired)  and  had  sinned,  Asmodai  rebelled,  an$  Solomon 
feared  him  even  after  he  was  reinstated  on  his  throne,  and  he 
always  had  a  guard  around  him,  after  this,  of  sixty  strong 
men,  who  did  not  even  leave  his  bed-side  ;*  such  was  his  fear 
of  the  demons. 

Among  our  forefathers  it  was  considered  a  fixed  fact,  that 
too  deep  a  study  of  (Epicurean)  philosophy  was  very  danger- 
ous to  a  man's  morals,  as  it  was  apt  to  introduce  its  subject 
into  luxurious  and  dissipating  ways.  A  strong  faith  in  God 
and  a  firm  hold  on  the  Divine  religion  alone  can  subdue  the 
unruly  passions  of  the  heart.  And  the  wise  Solomon  only 
avoided  the  dangers  attendant  on  luxury  and  philosophy,  by 
his  godliness,  which  formed  the  keystone  of  all  his  wisdom. 
For  he  prayed  for  an  understanding  heart,  which  the  Lord 
granted  him,  adding  moreover  great  wisdom.  But  he  loved 
the  Lord,  and  only  through  this  love  was  he  able  to  subdue 
the  evil  thoughts  which  are  often  wont  to  lure  man  into  the 
snares  of  licentiousness.  This  view  of  the  life  of  Solomon, 
then,  became  the  foundation  of  the  legend,  that  he  had  ruled 

*  Behold  his  bed,  which  is  Solomon's,  three  score  valiant  men  are  about 
it."    Song  of  Sol.  iii :  7. 
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over  demons  and  evil  spirits.  For  the  opening  of  the  story 
of  Asmodai  altogether  agrees  with  the  history  of  Solomon's 
youth.  It  was  only  in  his  old  age,  "that  his  wives  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods,  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect 
with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father." 
1  Kings  xi :  4.  That  is  to  say,  after  the  safeguard  of  religion 
had  been  taken  away,  his  passions  had  full  sway,  in  the  licen- 
tious rites  of  idolatrous  worship,  since  the  evil  spirit  now  gov- 
erned him,  and  Asmodai  took  up  his  abode  within  him.  All 
his  knowledge  and  science  now  only  tended  to  injure  him  still 
more,  as  he  devoted  them  only  to  evil  purposes. 

Thus  \ve  have  in  Solomon  a  parallel  to  the  Dr.  Faustus  of 
the  German  tale.  The  difference  between  the  young,  pious 
and  godly  Solomon,  and  his  old  idolatrous  counterpart  was  so 
striking,  that  Asmodai  is  said  to  have  hurled  him  far  away 
from  his  former  abode.  After  Solomon  had  thus  lost  the 
throne,  he  exclaims :  "  What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  la- 
bour which  he  taketh  under  the  sun?"  (Eccle.  i:4.)  He 
then  goes  about  begging,  and  everywhere  crying  out :  "  I,  the 
preacher,  was  once  king  over  Israel  at  Jerusalem  !"  Once  this 
declaration  met  with  a  particularly  ungracious  reception,  when 
a  woman  knocked  him  over  the  head  with  a  ladle,  saying: 
"  How  dare  you  pretend  to  be  Solomon,  the  king  of  Israel  ? 
Is  not  Solomon  sitting  upon  his  throne  ?"  According  to  the 
legend  it  was  only  in  the  latter  days  of  Solomon's  reign,  that 
he  unchained  Asmodai ;  doubtless  after  1  Kings  ii :  4.  There 
we  also  find,  that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  his  kingdom 
had  fallen  into  a  very  bad  condition,  as  li  the  Lord  stirred  up 
adversaries"  (Hebrew  ;  satan,)  in  Haclad,  the  Edomite,  Rezon, 
the  son  of  Eliadah  of  Damascus,  and  in  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  finally  produced  the  fatal  division  of  the  empire. 
The  Bible  does  not  inform  us  whether  Solomon  remained  in 
Jerusalem  during  these  insurrections,  or  took  flight,  and  only 
afterwards  returned  again.  According  to  the  Palestinian  tra- 
dition, an  angel  appeared  at  this  critical  moment,  and  took 
possession  of  the  throne  under  the  shape  and  form  of  Solo- 
mon, while  the  latter  wandered  about,  crying  out :  "  I,  the 
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preacher  was  once  king."  (Midrash  Rabba.)  But  according 
to  the  Babylonian  version,  it  was  not  an  angel,  but  the  demon 
Asmodai,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Solomon.  Both  agree, 
however,  that  Solomon  wandered  about.  From  all  this  we 
perceive  that  Solomon  was  very  different  in  his  old  age  from 
what  his  youth  had  been  ;  that  he  had  exchanged  his  mode  of 
life  and  manner  of  thought,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  recognized. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  adds,  that  in  his  erratic  wanderings, 
he  presented  himself  before  the  Sanhedrim,  as  Solomon,  but 
his  assertion  could  not  obtain  credence.  The  Sanhedrim,  per- 
haps, could  not  believe  ttiat  this  form,  bent  with  age,  repent- 
ance and  sorrow,  (for  he  had  already  penitently  returned  into 
the  paths  of  virtue)  could  be  the  same  king,  once  so  haughty 
and  licentious.  But  when  the  Sanhedrim  held  up  before  him 
the  bond  of  faith  and  the  ring  of  religion,  the  evil  spirit  im- 
mediately left  him,  and  they  at  once  recognized  their  king. 
This  agrees  with  the  Talmudist  who  first  makes  him  king, 
then  ex-king,  and  then  king  again.  In  Midrash  Rabba  to 
Eccle.  i :  1,  is  added :  "  First  a  wise  man,  then  a  fool,  then 
wise  again."  This  goes  to  prove  that  Solomon  lost  his  wis- 
dom with  his  crown,  or  in  the  words  of  the  Talmud,  that  the 
bonds  of  religion  were  taken  away  from  him,  whereby  his 
wisdom  was  changed  into  folly,  as  he  now  only  made  a  wicked 
use  of  it.  This  also  confirms  our  view,  that  the  traditions  of 
Asmodai  are  taken  from  the  life  of  Solomon.  Compare  Midr. 
Rab.  Gen.  $  30 :  "  And  king  Solomon  saw  himself  caught  in 
a  snare,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Scripture.  (Job  v  :  13.)  l  He  ta- 
keth  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness/  How  many  spirits  and 
demons  had  not  Solomon  subdued !  and  yet  in  his  old  age 
was  overcome  by  them.  Formerly  he  made  the  demons  trem- 
ble, and  now  he  was  in  dread  of  them.57 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  Babylon  they  considered  many 
men  as  real  demons,  sometimes  called  by  ordinary  names,  and 
sometimes  by  appellations  peculiar  to  demons.  Of  the  latter 
class  are  the  following,  who  were  possessed  of  great  renpwn 
for  their  prodigious  exploits  and  wonderful  feats.     Says  Rab- 
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ba  bar  bar  Chana :  "  I  once  saw  Hurmin,  son  of  Lilith,*  run 
on  the  top  of  the  walls  of  Machusa,  while  a  rider  trotted  along 
the  foot  of  the  wall  at  his  utmost  speed,  without  being  able 
to  overtake  him.  At  another  time,  he  had  two  mules  saddled, 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  brook.  He  kept  leaping  from  one  to 
the  other,  all  the  while  holding  a  cup  in  each  hand,  and  con- 
tinually pouring  the  contents  of  the  one  into  the  other,  with- 
out ever  spilling  a  drop !  He  was  brought  before  the  king, 
charged  with  witchcraft,  and  was  decapitated.  Raschbam,  in 
his  comments  on  this  passage,  says,  that  this  demon  was  of  a 
mixed  race,  his  father  having  been  a  man  and  his  mother  a 
demon ;  which  is  the  reason  of  his  having  lived  among  men. 
But  this  demon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  than 
a  common  juggler  or  circus-rider.  Rabba  bar  bar  Chana  ap- 
pears to  have  seen  such  an  one  in  the  city  of  Machusa,  who, 
on  account  of  his  supposed  preternatural  feats  was  called  Hur- 
min ;  the  Persian  name  of  a  well  known  prince  of  the  de- 
mons ;  and  bar  Lilith,  a  well  known  female  demon  in  the 
Talmud,  and  was  believed  to  be  a  real  demon. 

From  different  passages  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  we  also 
find  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  sometimes  were  believed  to  be- 
come demons  and  evil  spirits.  In  Berachoth  18  b,  a  story  is  told 
of  a  pious  man  who  could  not  agree  very  well  with  his  wife ; 
he  went  to  the  graveyard,  where  he  remained  all  night.  Here 
he  heard  two  spirits  converse  with  each  other.  One  of  them 
said  to  the  other :  "  Come  let  us  wander  about  the  world,  and 
learn  the  future  i  behind  the  curtain.'  "  The  other  answered, 
"  I  cannot  because  I  am  buried  in  a  cane-mat."  We  perceive 
from  this,  that  these  beings  formerly  tenanted  human  bodies, 
but  after  death  became  spirits,  and  as  such  wandered  about 
the  world,  and  in  heaven  learned  the  future,  as  also  Asmodai 
did.  The  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hovered  about 
the  place  of  burial,  and  scoffed  and  laughed  at  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  as  is  said  of  Asmodai,  dates  back  into  remote  anti- 

*  Lilith  is  the  demon  of  night,  and  corresponds  with  Milton's  demon  of 
that  name.  The  Jews  say,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Adam  before  Eve  was 
created,  and  gave  birth  to  the  various  tribes  of  demons. 
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quity.  In  Talmud  Sanhedrim,  65  b,  it  is  stated,  that  he  is  a 
necromancer,  who,  fasting,  tarries  about  a  graveyard  in  order 
to  become  possessed  of  an  unclean  spirit.  Raschi  supplies 
this  latter  clause  to  Isaiah  lxv :  4.  "  Those  who  remain 
among  the  graves/'  &c.  So  Aben  Ezra,  and  even  Gesenius, 
though  he  also  adds  another  explanation.  Matthew  viii :  28, 
and  some  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  wHl  support 
this  interpretation.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  possession 
of  a  spirit  of  this  sort  rendered  its  subject  insane.  This  we 
fiud  iu  Chagiga  3  b ;  "  Who  is  a  lunatic  ?  He  who  roams 
among  the  tombs  ;  meaning,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  communion  with  the  demons."  The  Arabs,  as  is  well 
known,  dread  a  lunatic,  more  especially  for  being  possessed. 
According  to  Nidda  17  a.  those  demons  that  dwell  among  the 
tombs  become  very  dangerous  to  men. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  the  etymology  and  definition 
of  the  word,  Asmodai.  It  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Ara- 
maic root,  Shamad  (vid.  Daniel  vii :  26.)  The  Aleph  at  the 
beginning  shows  it  to  be  of  the  ^£)J?  form,  and  the  word 
may  thus  be  rendered,  "  the  destroyer."  The  suffix  ♦$<  is  a 
sign  of  the  plural.  Some,  indeed,  think  this  plural,  a  plur. 
ma  jest.,  and  in  Talmud  Pesach,  110,  we  find  that  Asmodai 
signifies  "king,"  and  not  "destroyer."  In  Gittin  §  7,  we 
see  that  Asmodai,  sitting  on  the  throne,  and  decked  with  the 
feathers  of  Solomon,  was  only  found  out,  when  he  was  seen 
to  go  to  bed  with  his  stockings  on.  Raschi  tells,  that  this  led 
to  a  closer  examination,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
his  "cloven  foot."  Raschi  has  this  on  the  authority  of  Tal- 
mud Berachoth,  6  a;  "He  who  wishes  to  track  a  demon, 
should  strew  ashes  before  his  bed,  and  in  the  morning  he  will 
find  traces  of  cloven  feet  in  them.  These  cloven  feet  may 
denote  Asmodai's  licentious  character,  as  the  Greek  poets  also 
painted  their  Fauns  and  Satyrs  with  goat's  feet  and  horns. 
The  Babylonian  Asmodai  formed  the  theme  of  many  of  the 
Byzantine  Greek  poets,  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  It  has  given  rise  to  many  tales  and  stories 
among  the  Arabs  also.     There  is,  moreover,  a  romance  still 
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extant  in  Hebrew,  the  subject  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  A 
Jew  came,  by  a  train  of  fortuitious  circumstances,  into  the 
palace  of  Asmodai,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter  and 
married  her.  She  bore  him  a  son,  whom  she  named  after 
king  Solomon.  But  sometime  afterward,  he  tried  to  return 
to  his  first  wife ;  deserted  Asmodai's  daughter,  and  returned 
home  again.  The  love-sick  princess  pursued  him,  to  induce 
him  to  return  with  her,  but  in  vain.  Then  she  grew  very 
angry,  and  strangled  him,  and  threatened  to  kill  every  inhab- 
itant of  that  town,  if  they  did  not  make  her  son  their  chief. 
The  people  obeyed,  however,  and  thus  averted  the  threatened 
calamity." 
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By  Jas.  H.  Carlisle,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

John  Foster  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  September 
17th,  1770.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  but 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  piety.  His  only  bro- 
ther being  several  years  younger,  and  his  parents  being  sedate 
and  reserved  in  their  manners  towards  their  children,  he  was 
left  without  any  cordial  or  sympathizing  companionship;  a 
circumstance  which  contributed  to  form  some  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  his  character.  He  grew  up  with  "a 
painful  and  awkward  sense  of  entire  individuality."  He  en- 
gaged for  a  short  time  in  the  occupation  of  weaving,  but  his 
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attention  having  been  turned  towards  the  ministry,  soon  after 
making  a  religious  profession,  he  entered  the  Classical  Aca- 
demy of  Dr.  Fawcett.  Three  years  after,  he  entered  the 
Baptist  College,  Bristol,  where  he  spent  one  year,  and  then 
left  it.  "Quitting  the  seminary  without  any  determinate 
prospects,"  according  to  his  own  language  at  this  crisis  in  his 
life,  "  J  humbly  await  that  train  of  futurity  through  which 
superior  wisdom  may  conduct  me,  firmly  resolved  at  the  same 
time,  that  every  scene  into  which  I  may  be  introduced  shall 
witness  me  actively  alive  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  God." 
The  first  place  in  which  he  settled  as  a  minister  was  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne,  where  he  remained  only  three  months,  when  he 
went  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  Dublin.  His  description 
of  this  part  of  his  ministry  is  characteristic ;  "  a  dull  scene  in 
which  I  preached  with  little  interest  and  they  heard  with 
less."  His  views  at  this  time  were  unsettled  on  many  impor- 
tant points.  He  hesitated  for  some  time  with  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  but  afterwards  embraced  them. 
Doubts  as  to  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  also  at  this 
time,  entered  his  mind,  and  were  retained  through  Ufa.  He 
adopted,  and  with  inconsiderable  variations,  held  singular 
views  with  respect  to  church  organizations.  He  was  opposed 
to  anything  institutional  in  religion,  except  pnblic  worship 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  Many  years  after  this,  writing  to  a 
friend  he  says ;  "  I  have  long  felt  an  utter  loathing  of  what 
bears  the  general  denomination  of  the  Churchy  with  all  its 
parties,  contests,  disgraces,  or  honors.  My  wish  would  be  lit- 
tle less  than  the  dissolution  of  all  church  institutions,  of  all 
orders  and  shapes :  that  religion  might  be  set  free  as  a  grand 
spiritual  and  moral  element,  no  longer  clogged,  perverted  and 
prostituted  by  corporation  forms  and  principles."  After  seve- 
ral removals,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation 
in  Frome,  near  Bristol.  Robert  Hall,  in  introducing  his  young 
friend  to  the  church  there,  writes ;  "  His  manner  is  not  popu- 
lar but  his  conceptions  are  most  extraordinary  and  original,  his 
disposition  very  amiable,  his  piety  unquestionable,  and  his  sen- 
timents moderately  orthodox,  about  the  level  of  Watts  and 
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Doddridge."  After  a  period  of  two  years,  he  was  forced  to 
resign  his  charge  by  the  morbid  state  of  a  gland  of  the  throat, 
which  at  first  threatened  to  silence  him  forever.  He  was  now 
entirely  dependent  on  his  pen  for  support,  and  for  thirteen 
years  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Reviews,  especially  the 
Eclectic.  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Maria  Snooke,  the  "  friend"  to  whom  his  celebrated  Essays 
were  originally  addressed  in  the  form  of  letters.  In  1817,  he 
again  made  an  attempt  as  a  regular  minister,  but  the  prospects 
were  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  continuance.  Some  of  his 
hearers  ceased  to  attend,  others  "  whom  habit  brought  weekly 
to  their  usual  seats,  showed  an  utter  listlessness  more  depress- 
ing than  their  absence."  He  removed  to  Stapleton,  near  Bris- 
tol, and  engaged  in  regular  contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view. This  course  of  life  continued  with  no  marked  changes, 
until  his  death  in  1843.  He  left  behind  him  only  two  daugh- 
ters, his  wife  having  died  in  1832,  and  his  6nly  son,  a  promis- 
ing lad,  in  1826.  Necessarily  there  are  but  few  striking  ex-, 
ternal  points  in  the  record  of  such  a  life.  His  biography,  by 
Ryland,  is  an  intensely  interesting  work,  two  thirds  of  it  con* 
sisting  of  extracts  from  his  Journal,  Letters,  <fcc,  which  of 
themselves  would  mark  him  as  an  extraordinary  man.  Having 
given  a  very  short  and  meagre  outline  of  his  life,  we  propose 
now  to  speak  of  him  from  several  different  points  of  view. 

As  a  preacher,  two  women  of  his  congregation  once  gave 
their  opinions  about  him.  One  asserted,  that  he  was  a  "  per- 
fect fool,"  and  the  other  longed  "  to  hear  that  good  man  all 
the  winter;"  a  striking  proof  (though  it  was  not  needed)  that 
the  impression  made  by  a  preacher  depends  not  less  on  the 
hearer  than  on  himself.  It  is  not  in  this  character,  however, 
that  he  is  known  to  us,  and  a  few  general  remarks  will  de- 
scribe him  with  sufficient  clearness  for  our  present  purpose. 
He  was  not  an  extensively  useful  preacher ;  or  perhaps,  we 
should  rather  say,  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  were  not  very  ap- 
parent. He  never,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  had 
charge  of  a  congregation,  preferring  to  preach  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously.    He  never  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  neve?; 
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could  have  been.  A  gentleman  who  knew  him,  speaking  of 
him  to  an  American  traveller  a  few  years  since,  said — "  Sir 
he  funeralized  every  congregation  he  took  charge  of.9'  Speak- 
ing of  his  church  at  Dublin,  he  says ;  "  It  was  small  when  I 
began  and  almost  nothing  when  I  voluntarily  closed."  And 
again  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  Some  fatal  destiny  seems  to  have 
decreed  that  I  am  not  to  be  any  where  of  much  use  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  perhaps  indeed,  in  no  other  capacity."  His 
unsettled  opinions  at  different  periods,  and  his  known  lax 
views  concerning  church  organizations,  might  have  hindered 
his  success  even  if  he  had  been  a  far  more  impressive  man  in 
the  pulpit  than  he  was.  According  to  his  own  estimate,  his 
pulpit  performances  were  very  unequal,  his  mind  sometimes 
being  "  quite  ordinary,"  at  others  "  fertile  and  expansive ;" 
sometimes  he  was  c;on  wings,"  at  others  "only  walked." 
We  must  form  an  estimate  of  him  as  a  preacher,  from 
what  we  know  of  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer.  For 
though  it  may  seem  singular,  it  is,  we  believe,  true,  that  there 
it  not  among  all  his  published  writings,  a  single  sermon  which 
should  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability  or  style.  He 
published  two  sermons,  one  on  Missions  and  one  on  Popular 
Ignorance,  but  not  until  he  had  expanded  them  into  Essays. 
His  Broadmead  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  request  of  pious 
persons  of  different  persuasions,  though  they  cost  him  great 
labor  in  the  preparation,  ought  not,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  published,  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  his  elaborate  efforts. 
Speaking  very  generally,  we  may  say,  that  the  same  originality 
of  thought  and  illustration,  the  same  unwillingness  to  use  any 
hackneyed  or  technical  phrases  or  terms,  which  marked  him 
as  a  writer,  marked  him  as  a  preacher,  and  though  forcible 
and  instructive  to  those  who  desired  instruction,  he  was  not 
able  to  command  or  arrest  popular  attention. 

It  is  on  his  achievements  and  performances  as  a  writer  that 
his  fame  will  chiefly  rest.  His  contributions  to  periodical  lite- 
rature excepted,  his  writings  are  comprised  in  a  very  few  small 
volumes.  He  is  chiefly  referred  to  as  the  Essayist,  from  four 
Essays  which  he  published  in  1804,  on  the  following  subjects ; 
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"  On  a  man's  writing  Memoirs  of  himself;"  "  On  the  applica- 
tion of  the  epithet  Romantic ;"  "  On  decision  of  character ;" 
u  On  some  of  the  causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion  has 
been  rendered  less  acceptable  to  men  of  cultivated  taste."  He 
published  after  this  two  Essays,  referred  to  above,  on  Missions 
and  on  Popular  Ignorance.  He  contributed  an  introductory 
essay  to  a  new  edition  of  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress, 
which  we  have  seen  republished,  as  a  separate  volume,  in  this 
country,  under  the  title  of  "  Living  for  Immortality."  Selec- 
tions from  his  Broadmead  Lectures  have  been  published  as 
"  Essays  on  Christian  Morals."  These  constitute  all  his  wri- 
tings, except  his  contributions  to  the  Reviews  (selections  from 
which  have  been  published  in  England,  in  two  volumes), 
which  continued  through  an  interval  of  thirty-three  years, 
and  embrace  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  articles. 

Perhaps,  the  first  remark  any  one  would  make,  after  read- 
ing his  life  and  seeing  the  list  of  his  writings,  would  be,  that 
he  was  a  laborious  writer.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical  la- 
bor of  writing,  which  was  always  paitiful  to  him,  he  com- 
posed slowly  and  with  great  difficulty.  It  has  ever  been  the 
dream  of  indolence  and  youth,  that  the  master  spirits  of  lite- 
rature have  poured  out  as  from  a  full  vessel,  without  labor  or 
effort,  their  rich  thoughts,  which  the  world  eagerly  receives 
and  will  not  let  die.  We  believe  the  list  of  those  who  have 
done  so,  would  be  very  short.  Most  certainly  it  would  not 
contain  the  name  of  Foster,  the  Essayist.  "  The  angel  of 
Inspiration  blessed  him,  but  not  until  he  had  wrestled  all  night 
long."  His  writings  may,  with  striking  emphasis  and  pro- 
priety, be  called  his  works.  He  never  wrote  or  spoke  for  the 
world's  amusement,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
profit  it  by  that  which  cost  him  nothing,  and  hence  he  never 
offered  it.  Every  new  edition  of  his  works  imposed  a  new 
and  tiresome  round  of  toil.  The  following  sentences,  and 
many  like  them  scattered  through  his  letters,  will  illustrate 
this: 

"  I  have  been  excessively  busy.  If  you  ask ;  busy  about 
what  ?  I  answer,  mending  and  botching  up  bad  sentences  and 
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paragraphs  and  pages.  The  book  that  I  published  had  at  least 
five  thousand  faults,  and  two  or  three  thousand  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  try  and  mend.  Many  of  them  I  have  certainly 
mended,  but  perhaps  in  some  places  I  have  made  new  faults 
in  trying  to  correct  the  old.  A  great  many  needless  words, 
and  some  that  were  too  fine,  have  been  sent  about  their  busi- 
ness.''— "  I  have  often  passed  the  whole  day  about  two  or 
three  sentences,  and  could  only  determine  to  do  more  to-mor- 
row."— "The  whole  business  is  inconceivably  tedious."— "I 
have  spent  and  wasted  hours  on  that  insignificant  sentence. " 

He  went  into  company,  he  walked  alone,  with  his  mind 
and  eyes  open  to  receive  new  ideas,  illustrations,  or  images. 
He  generally  carried  with  him  a  note-book,  into  which  he 
copied  every  thing  which  might  assist  him  in  the  way  of  com- 
position.  He  once  persuaded  a  companion  to  walk  with  him 
from  dark  to  dawn,  just  that  he  might  see  the  precise  steps  of 
the  gradation  by  which  night  turns  to  day ;  and  on  another 
occasion,  during  a  heavy  shower,  he  suddenly  left  the  house 
to  visit  a  waterfall  in  the  neghborhood,  saying  on  his  return ; 
"  I  now  understand  the  thing,  and  have  got  some  ideas  on  the 
subject  with  which  I  should  not  like  to  part."  He  was  once 
requested  to  contribute  to  a  Tract  Society,  a  tract  of  a  few 
pages,  on  a  familiar  subject,  and  refused  because  it  would  cost 
him  "  several  weeks'  or  month's  hard  labor."  Speaking  of  one 
of  his  Essays,  he  says ;  "  it  was  a  doleful  sojourn  in  an  indefinite 
region  of  commonplace."  This  may  be  a  description  of  his 
own  feelings  during  the  labor  of  its  preparation,  but  cannot 
apply  to  him  who  reads  it.  If  we  were  asked  to  give,  in  one 
word,  a  description  of  his  writings,  we  do  not  know  that  we 
could  do  it  better  than  to  say,  they  are  never  commonplace. 
There  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single  page  to  which  the  severest 
critic  would  apply  that  term. 

It  is  certainly  presumption,  if  not  proof,  of  their  excellence, 
that  a  few  Essays  on  abstract  subjects,  published  by  a  man 
then  unknown,  should  at  once  arrest  attention  and  take  their 
place,  by  acclamation,  among  the  religious  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage.   As  to  his  style,  it  is  far  more  marked  with  strength 
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than  beauty.  His  frequent  erasures  and  alterations,  the  pain- 
ful labor  bestowed  on  his  sentences,  were  not  given  to  the 
beauty  of  their  finish,  or  the  cadence  of  their  close.  About 
these,  we  suppose,  he  cared  but  little.  He  thought  strongly 
and  intensely,  and  was  disappointed  when  the  picture  be  drew, 
was  less  vivid  than  the  one  he  saw  with  his  mind's  eye.  He 
was  mortified  whenever  he  found,  as  he  frequently  did,  that  a 
great  deal  that  he  had  to  put  into  the  sentence,  and  intended 
to  put  in  it,  was  not  there.  You  may  frequently  find,  packed 
away  in  an  obscure  part  of  a  sentence,  a  thought  which  a 
more  economical  writer  would  have  expanded  into  a  sentence 
or  paragraph.  His  sentences  are  frequently  long  and  cum- 
brous. The  reader  must  be  contented  to  move  slowly.  Hid 
writings  must  be  read  as  they  were  written,  slowly,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  may  not  add,  painfully. 
The  reader  who  opens  a  volume  of  his  writings  expecting  to 
be  borne  along,  as  on  the  deep  but  placid  stream  that  glides 
so  gently  and  sweetly  along  the  pages  of  Robert  Hall,  or  to 
be  hurried  forward  in  a  glow  of  excitement,  as  on  the  equally 
deep  but  eddying  current  which  dashes  so  impetuously  through 
the  pages  of  Chalmers,  will  soon  close  the  book  in  disappoint- 
ment. He  scarcely  ever  quickens  his  pace,  he  scarcely  ever 
gets  excited,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  his  reader  should. 
There  passes  occasionally  over  his  face  a  shade  of  indignation 
which  tinges  his  expression  with  a  momentary  glow  of  feel- 
ing, or  a  flitting  shadow  of  scorn  which  finds  outlet  in  some- 
pungent  epithet  or  phrase,  or  some  stinging  sarcasm  or  irony ; 
but  these  are  too  infrequent  and  shortlived  to  characterize  his 
style,  or  to  interrupt  the  slow,  and  not  very  regular  march  of 
his  weighty,  didactic  sentences.  And  yet  it  is,  we  think,  a 
characteristic  of  his  style,  that  it  abounds  in  salient  points. 
We  sometimes  meet  with  a  writer  who  carries  us  over  a  level ; 
it  may  be  elevated  like  an  Indian  table-land,  but  it  is  a  level 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  nothing  to  break  the  monotony. 
It  is  not  so  with  Foster.  To  use  one  of  his  own  illustrations, 
his  style  is  not  a  flat,  dead  wall,  ail  parts  equally  strong,  no 
one  part  more  worthy  attention  than  another.    It  is  inter- 
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spersed  with  towers,  niches  and  pilasters.  To  use  another  of 
his  illustrations,  he  does  not  "  carry  on  a  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  mind  at  a  peaceful  distance,  but  fires  down  a  tangent 
to  smite  across  it."  Ever  and  anon  as  he  ends  a  paragraph,  he 
settles  some  point  irrevocably  with  a  vigorous  knock  of  per- 
suasive decision,  like  an  auctioneer  who,  with  a  rap  of  his 
hammer,  says ;  "  There !  that's  yours !  I've  done  with  it,  now 
for  the  next." 

When  writing  to  a  friend  on  one  occasion,  he  says ;  "  By 
all  means,  write  for  the  public  again,  that  is,  after  you  have 
learned  from  me  simplicity  of  style."  The  writer  and  his 
friend  both  understood  this.  He  knew  his  style  was  not  sim- 
ple in  the  sense  in  which  critics  use  that  term,  and  he  des- 
paired of  making  it  so  without  rendering  it  tame,  unimpres- 
sive, commonplace,  such  as  any  one  can  write,  and  no  one 
cares  to  remember.  We  know  no  book  in  the  language  more 
full  of  striking  thoughts  than  the  second  one  referred  to  at 
the  head  of  our  article.  It  consists  of  a  short  memoir,  and 
the  most  powerful  passages,  gathered  from  his  writings,  cor- 
respondence, and  commonplace  book,  and  arranged,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  order.  Few  writers  or  speakers  have  had,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  he  had,  the  faculty  of  putting  words  together  in 
pithy  phrases  or  advantageous  collocation.  Pew  writers  have 
more,  or  more  important  memorabilia.  To  copy  them  all 
would  be  to  copy  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  writings,  but 
the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  with  a  few.  Describing  a 
narrow  minded  religionist,  be  says  ; 

"  Mr.  T.  sees  religion ,  not  as  a  sphere,  but  as  a  line,  and  it  is  the  iden- 
tical line  in  which  he  is  moving.  He  is  like  an  African  buffalo,  sees  right- 
forward,  but  nothing  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  He  would  not  perceive 
a  legion  of  angels  or  of  devils,  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other." 

"  Mr.  TVs  discourse  is  good,  but  attenuated.  He  has  a  clue  of  thread  of 
gold  in  his  hand,  and  he  unwinds  it  for  you  ell  after  ell.  But  give  me  the 
man  who  will  throw  the  whole  clue  at  me  and  let  me  unwind  it,  and  then 
show  another  in  his  hand  ready  to  follow." 

Speaking  of  a  religious  circle,  he  says, 

"  As  to  religion,  they  are  in  a  religious  diving  bell.    Religion  is  not  cir- 
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cumambient,  but  a  little  is  conveyed  down  into  the  worldly  depth,  where 
they  breathe  by  a  sort  of  artificial  inlet ;  a  tube." 

"  How  often  has  my  conscience  admonished  me !  How  many  thousands 
of  pious  resolutions !  How  all  nature  has  preached  !  How  day  and  night, 
and  solitude  and  social  scenes,  and  books  and  the  Bible,  the  gravity  of  ser- 
mons and  the  flippancy  of  fools,  life  and  death,  the  ancient  world  and  the 
modern,  sea  and  land,  and  the  omnipresent  God,  have  all  combined  to  in* 
struct  me !  And  behold  the  miserable  result  of  all !  I  wonder  if  the  mea- 
sure of  effect  be  a  tenthousandth  part  of  the  bulk,  so  to  call  it,  of  this  vast 
combination  of  causes." 

Speaking  of  the  argument  which  infers  the  worth  of  Chris* 
tianity  from  the  miracles  which  ushered  it  in,  he  says ;  "  Hav- 
ing rung  the  great  bell  of  the  universe,  the  sermon  to  follow 
must  be  extraordinary." 

We  said  the  strength  of  his  style  is  more  conspicuous  than 
its  beauty.  This  is  true,  and  yet  occasionally  we  meet  pas- 
sages of  rarest  beauty  imbedded  in  his  rugged  sentences. 
Here  is  one  which  might  almost  have  moved  Addison  to 
envy ; 

44 1  have  seen  him  (the  Creator)  pass  by  me  in  my  own  concerns,  leading 
me  in  a  path  I  did  not  know,  stopping  me  when  on  the  verge  of  some  de- 
struction, filling  my  exhausted  stores,  and  soothing  my  wearied  mind  to 
sweet  serenity." 

And  again,  when  speaking  of  Milton  in  contrast  with  other 

poets  who  have  perverted  their  ^ongs  to  base  and  unworthy 

subjects,  he  uses  language  worthy  of  his  theme ; 

44  Milton's  genius  might  harmoniously  have  mingled  with  the  angels 
that  announced  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  or  that  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  predicted  his  coming  again,  might  have  shamed 
to  silence  the  muses  of  Paganism,  or  softened  the  pangs  of  a  Christian  mar- 
tyr." 

Such  passages,  however,  give  no  idea  of  a  writer's  usual 
style,  and  we  propose  now  to  give  a  passage  of  some  length. 
The  following  is  the  concluding  part  of  a  fragment  which  he 
wrote  on  The  Invisible.  After  commenting  on  the  fine  des- 
cription of  a  spirit  in  Job,  and  showing  that  its  very  indis- 
tinctness and  invisibleness  were  adapted  to  excite  awe  and  ap- 
prehension, he  continues ; 

44  Without  inquiring  what  Elipbazsaw,  let  us  apply  these  ideas  to  the  Su* 
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preme  Being ;  let  us  meditate  en  an  object  of  infinitely  greater,  nearer  im- 
portance,— '  the  invisible  God,'  the  most  impressively  important  because 
invisible.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
Suppose  the  Deity  to  be  the  object  of  our  senses.  He  then  loses  much  of 
his  majesty ;  he  becomes  fixed  to  one  spot,  that  in  which  toe  can  see  him. 
He  must  be  distant  from  many  other  places,  and,  when  revealing1  himself 
in  other  places,  must  be  far  distant  from  us,  even  at  a  time  when  we  most 
need  his  presence.  Nay,  we  should  begin  to  compute  him  ;  to  philosophize 
upon,  and  attempt  experiments  with  him.  Were  he  vast  as  the  starry 
heavens,  we  could  measure  him ;  bright  as  yonder  sun,  we  could  contrive 
to  gaze  at  him  ;  energetic  as  the  vivid  lightning,  we  could  bring  him  down 
to  play  around  us.  In  no  form  can  we  conceive  of  his  being  an  object  of 
sense ;  but  we  sink  him  to  a  creature ;  give  him  some  definable  shape,  re- 
duce him  to  a  man  or  mere  idol,  and  we  have  need  to  provide  him  a  tem- 
ple made  with  hands  for  his  accommodation." 

"  If  indeed  there  were  any  doubt  of  his  existence,  (but  that  man  is  inca- 
pable of  reasoning  who  reasons  thus,)  there  are  proofs  enough  that  he  is 
at  our  right  hand,  though  we  do  not  see  him  ;  that  he  works  at  our  left 
hand,  though  we  cannot  behold  him.  Instead  of  asking,  with  a  sneer  of 
doubt,  where  is  he  ?  or  carelessly  thinking  thus ;  shall  God  see  1  a  much 
more  rational  method  is  with  awe  and  reverence  to  say :  *  Whither  shall  I 
flee  from  thy  presence !  thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid 
thine  hand  upon  me.'  Could  any  supposition  take  place  even  of  his  mo- 
mentary absence ;  that  he  was  far  off,  or  on  a  journey,  or  asleep,  and  must 
needs  be  awakened,  it  might  be  alleged  to  sanction  the  careless,  provided 
they  were  aware  of  his  absence,  or  knew  the  time  of  his  drowsiness  or  dis- 
tance ;  but  an  omnipresent  Almighty  ought  to  fill  us  with  seriousness,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  operations,  when,  how,  and  where  he  will  work, 
should  fill  us  with  deep,  lasting,  and  constant  awe." 

"  He  exists ;  the  thought  makes  a  temple  in  every  place  I  may  be  in ;  to 
realize  it,  is  to  begin  actual  worship,  whatever  I  may  be  about ;  to  in- 
dulge it  is  to  make  all  other  existence  fade  away.  Amid  the  roar  of  mirth, 
I  hear  only  his  voice  ;  in  the  glitter  of  dissipation,  I  see  only  his  bright- 
ness ;  in  the  midst  of  business,  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray.  He  is  present, 
what  may  he  not  see  ?  The  actions  of  my  hands  he  beholds !  the  voice  of  my 
words  he  hears !  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  he  discerns !  Could  I  see  him  I 
might  on  this  side,  guard  against  his  penetrating  eye,  or  on  the  other  side,  act 
something  in  secret,  safe  from  his  inspection  ;  but  present,  without  my  being 
able  to  discern  him,  I  ought  to-be  watchful  every  way ;  the  slightest  error  may 
fill  us  with  awful  apprehensions.  Even  now,  says  conscience,  he  may  be  pre- 
paring his  vengeance,  whetting  his  glittering  sword,  or  drawing  to  a  head 
the  arrows  of  destruction.  Could  my  eye  see  his  movements,  I  might  be 
upon  my  guard ;  I  might  flee  to  some  shelter,  or  shrink  away  from  the 
blow  ;  but  a  foe  so  near,  and  yet  so  indiscernible,  may  well  alarm  me.  lest 
the  act  of  iniquity  meet  with  an  immediate  reward ;  the  blasphemous 
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prayer  for  damnation  receive  too  ready  an  answer  from  his  hot  thunder- 
boll." 

"  He  is  a  spirit !  what  can  he  not  do  f  Vast  are  his  powers,  quick  his 
discernments,  inrisible  his  operations !  No  sword  can  reach  him,  no  shield 
of  brass  can  protect  against  him,  no  placid  countenance  deceive  him,  no 
hypocritical  supplications  impose  upon  him.  He  is  in  my  inmost  thoughts ; 
in  every  volition  ;  he  supports  the  negociating  principle  while  it  determines 
on  its  rebellions,  or  plans  some  mode  by  which  to  elude  his  all-penetrating 
perception.  Vain  is  every  attempt  at  evasion  or  resistance.  *  God  is  a 
spirit;'  is  present  every  moment,  surrounds  every  object,  watches  my  steps 
and  waits  upon  me,  though  I  cannot  discern  his  form,  his  measure,  his 
power,  or  direct  his  movements.  I  see  him  before  my  face  in  the  bright 
walks  of  nature,  but  I  cannot  discern  his  form.  The  rich  landscape  shows 
him  good,  wise,  and  bounteous :  but  how  bounteous,  good,  or  wise,  who, 
from  the  richest  landscape,  can  be  able  to  guess  ?  The  brilliant  sun  gives 
a  glimpse  of  his  brightness  ;  the  vast  starry  concave  shows  his  immensity; 
but  how  bright,  how  immense,  it  were  impossible  to  say.  Hark!  he 
speaks  in  that  bursting  thunder,  or  he  moves  in  that  crushing  earthquake, 
he  shines  in  that  blazing  comet.  So  much  I  can  easily  discern,  but  God  is 
still  far  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  see  nothing  but  the  hidings  of  his 
power ;  himself  is  still  unknown." 

"  He  guides  the  affairs  of  providence.  I  see  him  before  my  face,  but  I 
cannot  behold  his  form.  Who  but  he  could  have  raised  Pharaoh ;  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  ancient  or  modern  times?  Who  but  he  could  have 
rooted  up  a  firmly-fixed  throne,  and  poised  a  mighty  nation  upon  the  slen- 
der point  of  a  stripling's  energies  ?  I  have  seen  him  puss  before  me  in  my 
own  concerns ;  leading  me  in  a  path  I  did  not  know,  stopping  me  when  on 
the  verge  of  some  destruction,  filling  exhausted  stores,  and  soothing  my 
wearied  mind  to  sweet  serenity.  I  could  not  but  say,  •  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes ;'  but  I  cannot  discern  the  form ;  I 
know  not  what  he  will  next  do,  nor  dare  I  walk  with  presumptuous  steps, 
or  repose  with  self  complacent  gratulation,  and  say,  "my  mountain 
stands  strong,  I  shall  never  be  moved."  He  hides  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  am  troubled ;  he  withdraws  his  hand,  and  I  die.  I  see  a 
spirit  passing  before  me,  I  hear  his  voice  in  the  secret  recesses,  I  find  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  he  is  near,  that  he  stands  full  in  view,  with  appalling 
indistinctness,  so  that  I  tremble,  and  the  hairs  of  my  flesh  stand  up  ;  yet  I 
cannot  discern  the  form.  I  know  not  what  affrights,  stops,  impresses, 
crashes  me.  Company  I  hate,,  for  it  neither  dispels  my  sensations,  nor 
harmonizes  with  them.  Solitude  I  dread ;  for  the  invisible  presence  is 
there  seen,  and  the  unknown  God  is  there  felt  in  all  his  terrifying  influ- 
ence. To  deny  that  some  one  is  acting  upon  me  must  be  to  deny  that  I  see, 
feel,  am  anxious.  Could  I  tell  what,  or  who,  I  might  call  the  wisdom  of 
man  to  my  assistance ;  but  it  is  the  unknowable,  yet  well  known  ;  the  in- 
discernible, yet  surely  seen ;  the  incomprehensible,  intangible,  yet  fully 
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understood  and  ever  present  God,  that  supports  my  trembling  frame,  and 
meets  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  too  daring  mind  ;  the  resolute  determina* 
tioas,  inefficacious  exertions  and  the  stubborn  submission  of  an  unwilling 
soul." 

"  Ah  !  let  this  present  invisible  encircle  me  with  bis  mercy*  defend  me 
with  his  power,  fill  me  with  his  fear,  and  save  me  by  his  almighty  grace. 
Then,  though  I  discern  not  his  form,  I  shall  be  conscious  of  his  presence, 
and  the  delightful  consciousness  shall  fill  me  with  reverence  indeed,  bat 
not  make  my  flesh  to  tremble.  He  shall  soothe  my  sorrows,  inspire  my 
hopes,  give  me  confidence  in  danger,  and  supplies  in  every  necessity.  The 
consciousness  of  his  nearness,  approbation,  and  mercy,  shall  enable  me  to 
endure  like  Moses,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

Foster  was  not  a  student  of  books.  He  complains  at  one 
time  of  an  "inveterate,  most  unfortunate  habit  of  indolent, 
desultory,  musing  vagrancy ;"  and  this  continued  in  a  great 
degree  through  life.  Like  his  great  co temporaries,  Coleridge 
and  Mackintosh,  he  planned  far  more  than  he  ever  completed. 
Even  in  Theology,  we  do  not  suppose  he  was  thorough  or 
profound.  The  internal  evidences  of  ^Christianity  were  most 
conclusive  to  his  own  mind,  and  he  did  not  study  very  tho- 
roughly any  of  the  other  lines  of  proof.  The  Christian 
world  would  not  have  selected  him  to  "  speak  with  the  ene- 
mies in  the  gate."  Any  attempt,  for  instance,  to  draw  him 
into  a  discussion  of  the  "myths"  or  " intuitions"  of  German 
philosophy,  would  have  failed.  He  could  not  have  apprecia- 
ted either  the  objections  drawn  from  such  sources,  or  the  an- 
swer to  them.  It  was  only  when  infidelity,  tired  of  playing 
the  metaphysician  and  philosopher,  assumed  the  air  of  the  im- 
pudent, swaggering  atheist,  "  mouthing  the  heavens,"  that 
Foster  could  deal  an  annihilating  blow.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  passage,  and  though  there  may  be  nothing  new 
in  the  main  thought,  yet  there  is  something  very  striking  in 
the  cool,  imperturbable  air,  with  which  he  asks,  as  if  for  in- 
formation, the  atheist  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  (?)  that  is 
in  him : 

'*  But  give  your  own  description  of  what  you  have  met  with  in  a  world 
which  has  been  deemed  to  present  in  every  part,  indications  of  a  Deity. 
Tell  of  the  mysterious  voices  which  have  spoken  to  you  from  the  deeps  of 
the  creation,  falsifying  the  expressions  marked  on  its  face.   Tell  of  the  new 
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ideas  which,  like  meteors  passing  over  the  solitary  wanderer,  gave  him  the 
first  glimpse  of  truth  while  benighted  in  the  common  belief  of  the  Divine 
existence.  Describe  the  whole  train  of  causes,  that  have  operated  to  cre- 
ate and  consolidate  that  state  of  mind,  which  you  carry  forward  to  the 
great  experiment  of  futurity,  uuder  a  different  kind  of  hazard  from  all 

other  classes  of  men. The  wonder  then  turns  on 

the  great  process  by  which  a  man  could  grow  to  the  immense  intelligence 
that  can  know,  that  '  there  is  no  God !'  What  ages  and  what  lights  are 
requisite  for  this  attainment !  This  intelligence  involves  the  very  attributes 
of  Divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied.  For  unless  this  man  is  omnipresent, 
unless  he  is*  at  this  moment  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  cannot  know 
bat  there  may  be  in  some  place,  manifestations  of  a  Deity  by  which  even 
he  would  be  overpowered.  If  he  does  not  know  absolutely  every  agent  in 
the  universe,  the  one  that  he  does  not  know,  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not 
himself  the  chief  agent  in  the  universe,  and  does  not  know  what  is  so, 
that  which  is  so,  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  absolute  possession  of  all 
the  propositions  that  constitute  universal  truth,  the  one  which  he  wants 
may  be,  that  '  there  is  a  God.'  If  he  cannot  with  certainty  assign  the 
cause  of  all  that  he  perceives  to  exist,  that  cause  may  be  a  God.  If  he 
does  not  know  every  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  immeasurable  ages 
that  are  past,  some  things  may  have  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus  unless  he 
knows  all  things ;  that  is,  precludes  another  Deity  by  being  one  himself; 
he  cannot  know  that  the  being  he  rejects  does  not  exist.  But  he  must  know 
that  he  does  not  exist,  else  he  deserves  equal  compassion  and  contempt  for 
the  temerity  with  which  he  firmly  avows  bis  rejection  and  acts  accordingly. 
Surely  the  creature  that  thus  lifts  his  voice  and  defies  all  invisible  power 
within  the  possibilities  of  infinity,  challenging  whatever  unknown  being 
may  hear  him  and  may  appropriate  that  title  of  Almighty,  which  is  pro*, 
nounced  in  scorn,  to  evince  his  existence,  if  he  will  by  his  vengeance,  was 
not  as  yesterday,  a  little  child  that  would  tremble  and  cry  at  the  approach 
of  a  diminutive  reptile." 

Foster's  writings  are  not  the  product  or  picture  of  any  parti- 
cular phrase  of  society.  They  do  not  bear  the  form  and  pres- 
sure of  any  age  or  era  even.  If  translated  into  any  other  lan- 
guage, or  addressed  to  any  other  people,  they  would  lose  none 
of  their  force  or  power  to  instruct.  If  buried  and  disinterred 
centuries  hence,  they  would  not  aid  the  historian  in  sketching 
the  age  in  which  they  were  produced.  This  very  feature 
which  precludes  them  from  a  general  or  widespread  popularity, 
insures  for  them  a  lasting  one.  A  historian  of  second  or  third 
rate  abilities,  or  even  of  no  abilities  at  alt,  may  produce  a  very 
sudden  and  very  widespread  impression  by  describing  some 
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particular  country  which  attracts  special  attention  (as  Aastra* 
lia  or  California  at  present.)  but  these  tides  generally  ebb  as 
rapidly  as  they  rise.  Poster,  as  a  painter  or  historian  of  ha* 
man  nature,  drew  no  particular  country,  not  California  or  Aus- 
tralia, but  Cosmos,  and  this  is  at  once  his  passport  and  claim  to 
immortality.  He  seized  the  broad,  grand,  unchanging,  conti- 
nental outlines  of  our  nature,  and  truthful  and  solemn  were  the 
the  lessons  which  he  drew  from  them.  We  would  like  for  a 
moment  to  draw  especial  attention  to  his  fourth  Essay,  "  On 
some  of  the  causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion  has  been 
rendered  less  acceptable  to  men  of  cultivated  taste."  Robert 
Hall  said  of  this  Essay ;  "  It  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  insure  the 
author  a  brilliant  and  lasting  reputation."  We  think  no  one, 
and  especially  no  minister,  can  read  this  splendid  essay  without 
profit.  Readers  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  or  real  importance 
assigned  by  him  to  the  causes  mentioned,  but  there  is  not,  we 
think,  any  justice  in  the  charge  preferred  by  some,  that  he 
overlooks  the  grand  parent  source ;  the  depravity  of  our  na- 
ture. He  professes  only  to  trace  "  some"  of  the  causes,  and 
says  he  will  not  dwell  on  the  prime  inveterate  "  cause."  It 
is  a  very  superficial  answer  to  his  reasoning,  to  say,  that  men 
are  by  nature  opposed  to  Religion,  and  no  pains  need  be  taken 
to  conciliate  them.  Inspired  men  had  no  such  summary  way 
of  easing  their  own  consciences,  or  the  consciences  of  their 
hearers.  They  were  careful  that  "  no  man  should  despise 
them,"  "  that  their  good  should  not  be  evil  spoken  of."  And 
when  Foster  advises  against  the  unnecessary  use  of  technical 
or  professional  phrases,  it  approaches  the  ludicrous  to  see  a 
writer,  like  De  Quincy,  affect  a  fear  lest  the  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity  should  suffer.  We  must  venture  to  think  this  writer's 
short  essay  on  Foster  very  unsatisfactory.  He  disposes  of 
his  first  essay  by  saying ;  "  How  a  man  should  write  his  me- 
moirs cannot  be  of  any  personal  interest  to  one  man  in  a  my- 
riad." If  the  Essay  referred  to,  consisted  only  of  rules  by 
which  a  man  should  write  his  memoirs,  there  might  be  some 
shadow  of  truth  in  the  criticism.  But  this  is  far,  very  far 
from  the  plan  or  intention  of  the  Essay,  and  the  criticism  is 
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about  as  just  as  to  say,  that  one  of  Goldsmith's  poems  can 
never  please  or  instruct  because  not  one  man  in  a  myriad  lives 
in  a  deserted  village. 

Although  we  do  not  rise  from  the  biography  of  John  Fos- 
ter with  any  such  personal  attachment  for  him,  as  we  feel  for 
Thomas  Arnold  and  others,  yet  as  a  man,  there  are  many 
things  in  his  character  to  interest  and  instruct  us.  Happily, 
his  fame  does  not  rest  on  the  strange  or  irregular  points  in  his 
character,  though  even  these  would  separate  him  from  the 
mass  of  men.  Indeed  there  have  been  but  few  men  in  whom 
a  stranger  combination  of  different  and  even  opposite  traits 
existed.  He  had  an  habitual  and  unconquerable  aversion  to : 
writing,  never  writing  a  paragraph  without  a  painful  sense  of 
toil,  yet  he  was  dependent  on  his  pen  for  a  support  nearly  all: 
his  life,  and  was  a  laborious  painstaking  writer.  In  his  reli- 
gious views,  he  looked  upon  the  saints  as  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,  yet  he  had  very  low  views  as  to  the  fellowship  existing 
among  them.  The  church  to  him  was  the  light  and  hope  of 
the  world,  yet  the  church,  as  an  organization,  was  little  better 
than  an  abstraction,  a  fiction.  He  was  a  Baptist,  yet  he 
doubted  the  perpetuity  of  the  rite  which  gave  him  his  reli- 
gious name ;  he  never  administered  it ;  it  is  even  said,  he  ne- 
ver saw  it  administered  after  he  reached  manhood.  He  was 
a  man  in  many  respects  of  uncommon  vigor,  independence, 
and  decision  of  character  and  action,  yet,  "  dupe  of  to-morrow 
even  from  a  child,"  he  was  an  habitual  and  inveterate  pro- 
crastinator  of  every  thing  like  work,  whether  answering  a  let-, 
ter,  or  writing  a  volume.  Early  in  life,  he  began  an  Essay 
on  the  improvement  of  time ;  the  subject  suited  him,  his 
friends  urged  him  on,  he  several  times  reported  progress  in  it, 
but  ripe  manhood,  old  age,  death,  found  him  with  it  unfinished. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  painful  and  awkward  sense  of  entire  indi- 
viduality, not  mingling  freely  with  his  fellows,  yet  friendship 
was  to  him  the  balm  of  life,  and  the  friends  he  made,  he  va- 
lued and  retained  through  life.  He  was  not  only  a  student 
but  an  admirer  of  nature.  He  did  not  require  the  setting  or 
the  rising  sun,  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  to  fill  him  with  sublime 
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imagery  and  exalted  sentiments;  an  evening  cloud,  a  tree,  a 
flower,  a  bird,  could  do  it ;  and  yet  he  had  no  local  attach- 
ments, and  looked  on  the  striking  scenery  of  his  native  shire, 
not  with  simple  indifference,  but  aversion.  The  usual  style, 
the  habitual  tone  of  his  mind  was  sombre ;  the  common  livery 
of  his  thoughts  was  sable ;  the  world  to  him  was  not  a  play- 
house nor  life  a  thoughtless  game,  but  an  earnest,  solemn  fact, 
and  yet  he  was  accustomed  to  take  flights  and  revel  in  fancies 
where  a  poet  might  have  found  it  a  task  to  follow  him.  One 
entry  in  his  commonplace  book  reads  as  follows :  "  Milton's 
description  of  Uriel  and  the  sun  revived  the  idea  which  I  have 
before  indulged  as  an  imagination  of  sublime  luxury,  of  com- 
mitting myself  to  the  liquid  element  (supposing  some  part  of 
the  sun  a  liquid  fire)  of  rising  on  its  swells,  flashing  amid  its 
surges,  darting  upwards  a  thousand  leagues  on  the  spiry  point 
of  a  flame,  and  then  falling  again  fearless  into  the  fervent 
ocean." 

He  was  a  man  of  cold,  unsocial  feelings,  "an  island  off  the 
continent  of  human  nature,"  and  yet  human  happiness  and 
human  feeliugs  were  ever  sacred  in  his  sight.  The  serious- 
ness, and  sadness  with  which  he  looked  out  upon  the  genera- 
tions of  -men,  their  condition  in  this  life  and  beyond  it,  had  in 
them  nothing  of  bitterness.  Those  who  knew  him  only  from 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  his  writings,  or  who  saw  him 
as  he  walked  the  streets  a  carelessly  clad,  abstracted,  thought- 
ful man,  might  have  been  surprised  to  see  him  start  from  his 
revery,  and  speak  kindly  and  cheerfully  to  the  humblest  stran- 
ger, or  hurry  back  to  give  an  extra  shilling  to  a  poor  girl 
from  whom  he  had  purchased  a  print  at,  what  he  considered, 
too  low  a  price.  "  I  am  always  apt,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
"to  be  pleased  at  seeing  Vacated  sites,  and  houses  deserted 
and  in  ruins."  And  yet  this  man,  who  loved  to  read  of  the 
silent  deserts  of  Babylon,  where  millions  once  lived ;  who 
would  be  glad,  as  you  might  suppose,  to  sweep  into  annihila- 
tion all  the  children  of  men,  would  not  "  needlessly  set  his 
foot  upon  a  worm."  He  would  stop  at  an  ant-hill,  study  it 
with  iustense  interest,  and  pass  thoughtfully  on,  his  sympathy 
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almost  taking  the  form  of  indignation  against  his  own  fellow  be- 
ings, because,  as  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "I  have  seen  a  man, 
a  religious  man,  press  his  foot  down  repeatedly  on  a  small  ant- 
hill while  a  great  number  of  the  poor  animals  have  been  busy 
on  it.  Oh!  Providence  how  many  of  thy  poor  creatures 
are  exposed  to  be  trodden  to  death  on  each  path !  Are  not 
all  creatures  within  thy  care." 

He  doubtless  had,  by  nature,  tendencies  which  led  him 
away  from  his  fellow  creatures  instead  of  towards  them.  And 
these  were  increased  by  circumstances,  some  of  which  we 
have  noticed.  His  parents  were  advanced  in  life  at  his  birth. 
His  only  brother  was  too  young  to  be  his  companion.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  his  itinerant  life  for  several  im- 
portant years,  and  his  own  late  marriage,  all  combined  to 
stamp  upon  his  mind  and  character  their  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities. He  cared  but  little  for  forms  and  ceremonies.  Once 
when  asked  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  a  minister,  he  refus- 
ed, saying,  such  things  did  not  become  the  simplicity  of  dis- 
senters' profession.  He  thanked  no  one  for  putting  the  pre- 
fix Reverend  to  his  name.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  said 
that  if  his  own  feelings  were  to  be  consulted,  he  would  wish 
the  funeral  to  take  place  at  midnight,  in  silence,  with  just  as 
many  present  as  might  be  able  to  perform  the  needful  services ; 
for,  said  he,  "  What  have  a  number  of  gazing,  indifferent 
spectators  to  do  with  my  loss  or  my  demeanor  or  feeling  re- 
garding it."  His  wishes  having  been  made  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  they  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
remained  at  home.  The  warm  and  fervent  acknowledgment 
which  this  delicate  regard  for  his  feelings  drew  from  his  bleed- 
ing heart,  well  illustrates  another  trait  in  his  character.  He 
made  no  exactions  from  his  fellow  men,  but  received  with  a 
gratitude  which,  however  scanty  in  words,  was  sincere,  every 
attention  from  his  friends.  This  trait,  we  believe,  had  its 
foundation  in  another,  which  in  him  was  more  than  asocial  or 
wordly  accomplishment ;  it  was  a  Christian  virtue.  He  was 
a  man  of  true  humility.     Daring  and  uncontrollable  as  he 

Vol.  vii. — 34 
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was  in  speculation,  in  life  he  was  one  of  the  humblest  of  men. 
He  was  a  model  of  sincerity,  candor  and  truth.  We  do  not 
suppose  he  knew  how,  either  to  conceal  a  real,  or  to  express  a 
fictitious  feeling,  sentiment,  or  opinion.  He  was  once  invited 
to  take  part  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  a  Bible  Society. 
He  declined  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  physical  debility,  but 
(after  an  apology  for  giving  his  opinion;  after  making  out  a 
clear  exemption  on  a  personal  ground,)  he  gave  his  opinion  as 
follows  : 

"  My  own  opinion  or  taste  in  the  matter  may  perhaps  partake  of  perver- 
sity or  whim,' but  I  will  acknowledge,  I  utterly  loathe  and  abominate  the 
prevailing  spirit  and  manner  of  these  meetings.  From  all  I  have  seen  of 
them,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  anything 
else,  exhibitions  of  vanity,  cajolery,  and  ostentation.  The  ludicrous  aping 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonial  of  the  chief  legislative  assemblies  ;  the  rat- 
tling and  clapping  ;  the  sort  of  prize  speech-making  in  which  it  is  often  so 
palpably  evident  that  the  speaker's  object  is  just  to  shine ;  the  fulsome 
dealing  round  of  extravagant  compliment ;  all  these  give,  to  say  the  least, 
a  farcical  and  operatic  cast  to  the  whole  concern,  (in  many  instances,  at 
least,  I  have  felt  this  to  be  the  irresistible  impression,)  and  form,  in  my 
apprehension,  a  flagrant  abandonment  of  dignity,  sense,  and  honest  truth. 
That  money  is  obtained  and  the  popularity  of  the  good  cause  promoted, 
every  good  man  must  rejoice  ;  but  he  must  lament  the  necessity,  if  it  be 
such,  that  so  much  of  the  agency  for  doing  this  good,  should  consist  in 
men's  helping  to  inflate  one  another's  vanity,  and  turning  important  mat- 
ters into  parading  show  and  exhibition."* 

*"  Yet  I  have  a  clear  conscience,  I  try  to  manage  the  business  religious- 
ly. I  preach  Christ  honestly,  as  if  I  had  no  favor  to  ask,  and  then  after 
stating  my  case  fairly  I  just  ask  them  to  do  their  duty.  I  cannot  use  the 
fashionable  arts  of  practised  platform  speakers.  My  taste  and  conscience 
are  both  against  it." 

Dr.  Olin.    Life,  vol.  2,  148. 

"  Who  can  have-  heard  the  speeches,  read  the  reports,"  and  witness- 
ed the  proceedings  of  many  of  our  public  meetings  convened  for  the 
support  of  missionary  societies,  without  being  grieved  at  the  strange  fire 
and  diseased  offerings  which  have  been  brought  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ? 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  good,  for  it  was  the  destruction  of  an  idola- 
try as  insulting  to  Jehovah  as  that  which  Jehu  destroyed,  but  like  the 
king  of  Israel  hundreds  of  voices  exclaimed  in  concert,  '  come  see  our  zeal 
for  the  Lord/  The  image  of  jealousy  was  lifted  up  in  the  temple  of  Je- 
hovah, adulatory  speakers  chaunted  its  praises  in  compliment  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  worshippers,  the  multitude  responded  in  shouts  of  applause 
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It  is  as  a  Christian  man  however  that  the  intensest  interest 
is  associated  with  his  character.  This  one  view  in  itself  would 
afford  matter  for  long  and  profitable  study.  But  the  hand  that 
writes  this  imperfect  sketch,  is  too  unsteady  and  unpractised^ .v 
to  lay  open  the  recesses  of  the  experience  and  character  x>f  \ 
such  a  man.  We  propose  only  to  notice  a  few  of  its  most 
prominent  manifestations.  And  first,  we  wish  to  say  a  fawv-'' 
words  in  relation  to  his  views  on  the  subject  of  future.  pu»&n- 
ment.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment 
he  was  not  so  much  a  disbeliever  as  an  unbeliever.  It  scarce- 
ly amounted  to  more  than  a  hesitation  to  receive  the  common 
opinion.  He  writes  to  a  young  minister  on  the  subject ;  "I 
have  perhaps  been  too  content  to  let  an  opinion  (or  impres- 
sion) admitted  in  early  life,  dispense  with  protracted  inquiry 
and  various  reading."  Not  only  is  this  the  truth,  but  less 
than  this  would  not  have  been  the  truth.  He  had  never  stu- 
died the  question.  His  doubts  were  not  founded  on  any  new 
interpretations  given  to  the  passages  commonly  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine.  He  was  too  ignorant  to  handle  these 
texts  in  a  truly  learned  or  critical  style,  and  too  manly  and 
honest  to  handle  them  in  any  other  style.  He  grappled  with 
this  subject  in  a  priori  reasoning,  as  a  vigorous  mind  might 
do,  prior  to  a  revelation  on  the  subject.  Now  the  truth 
is,  (the  history  of  philosophy  and  theology  abundantly  proves 
it,)  a  priori  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is  not  man's  forte.  In 
the  matter  of  making  and  governing  worlds,  he  has  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to  say  very  positively  how 
it  ought  to  be  done.  His  views  on  this  subject,  cannot  be 
called  opinions,  but  sentiments,  feelings.  They  ought  not  to 
do  harm,  but  they  will.  Several  years  since,  we  saw  it  an- 
nounced, that  his  letters,  above  referred  to,  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  by  a  Universalist  Association.     It  would  be 

to  the  tribute  paid  to  their  zeal,  the  praise  of  God  was  drowned  amidst  the 
praise,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  in  love  with  the  cause  it  is  true,  but  more 
for  their  own  sakes  than  for  the  sake  of  Go  J  or  of  the  Heathen  world." 

John  Angell  James. 
(Charity  Explained,  p.  102.) 
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useless  to  make  the  appeal ;  men  who  lay  such  "  careless 
hands"  on  inspired  books,  men  who  in  the  "  rude  gripe  of 
their  criticism,  strangle  and  throttle  the  worm  that  never 
dies,"  will  not  be  expected  to  show  much  fairness  or  candor 
in  their  quotations  from  human  books.  But  we  think  it  un- 
just if  not  false,  to  quote  Foster  as  a  man,  who  after  maturely 
studying  the  question  has  at  last  deliberately  rejected  a  doc- 
trine, and  an  all-important  doctrine,  of  the  Christian  creed. 

One  most  striking  difference  between  men  is  in  the  expen- 
diture of  thought  with  which  they  pass  through  life.  There 
are  some  who  are  content  to  receive  the  gifts  of  nature  with- 
out studying  or  questioning  her  works.  The  moon  and  stars, 
to  them,  are  hut  lamps  hung  up  in  the  sky  "to  light  the  mid- 
night of  their  native  town  ;"  and  their  horizon  is  the  limit  of 
the  world.  There  are  others  who  pass  beyond  such  views, 
and  give  stars  and  planets  and  sun  just  relations  in  their  com- 
prehensive surveys.  It  is  so  in  religious  speculations.  There 
are  some  who  never  seem  to  improve  the  stock  of  ideas  with 
which  they  enter  upon  a  life  of  seriousness  and  piety.  Not 
only  do  they  not  increase  their  ideas,  but  they  never  enlarge 
them.  They  are  contented  to  stand  all  their  lives,  fronting 
the  first  difficulty  which  met  them  in  their  religious  studies. 
There  are  others  who  seem  disposed  to  try  how  far  along  the 
line  of  infinite  discovery,  patient  and  prayerful  study  can  car- 
ry them.  They  have  already  measured  many  a  gulf  which 
at  first  seemed  unfathomable,  and  toiled  up  many  a  mountain 
whose  top  seemed  to  rise  in  their  path  as  inaccessible  as  the 
very  battlements  of  heaven.  And  all  this  will  only  the  bet- 
ter prepare  them,  when  they.rfo  reach  that  limit  placed  not  by 
their  own  indolence  or  creed,  but  by  Omnipotence,  to  stand 
contented  on  its  brink,  and  not  entirely  with  blank  or  vague 
amazement,  but  with  something  like  intelligent  and  apprecia- 
ting wonder,  gaze  into  the  deep  where  "  plummet"  of  human 
intellect : 

"  Could  never  yet  find  soundings,  but  from  age 
To  age  let  down,  drawn  up,  then  thrown  again 
With  lengthen'd  line  and  added  weight,  still  fails." 
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Foster  is  not  the  man  we  would  select  as  a  representative  of 
this  class,  or  as  a  successful  student  of  the  deep  things  of 
that  science  which  treats  of  God  and  man,  and  the  relations 
existing  between  them.  He  perhaps  illustrates  our-  position 
in  one  single  respect.  He  had  an  active  inquiring  mind.  He 
did  not  regard  religion  (in  so  far  as  it  presents  a  system  of 
truths  to  the  mind)  as  a  spring  to  be  exhausted  at  one  draught. 
Existence  "like  that  fabled  Sphynx  presented  to  him  riddles 
which  he  felt  he  must  solve  or  perish."  It  was  not  his  occa- 
sional tadk,  but  his  daily  exercise  to  study  the  mysteries  around 
him.  The  following  striking  passage,  (quoted  by  McCosh  as 
the  words  of  a  "profound  but  gloomy  thinker,") occurs  in  an 
ordinary  letter  to  his  parents : 

"  I  sometimes  fall  into  profound  musings  on  the  state  of  this  great  world, 
oa  the  nature  and  destinies  of  man,  on  the  subject  of  the  question,  'What 
is  Truth  V  The  whole  hemisphere  of  contemplation  appears  inexpressibly 
strange  and  mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud,  forest  after  forest,  and 
Alps  upon  Alps.  It  is  in  vain  to  declaim  against  skepticism  !  I  feel  with 
an  emphasis  of  conviction  and  wonder  and  regret,  that  almost  all  things 
are  enveloped  in  shade,  that  many  things  are  covered  with  thickest  dark- 
ness, that  the  number  of  things  to  which  certainty  belongs  is  small.  I  hope 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  other  world.  One  of  the  few  things  that  ap* 
pear  to  me  not  doubtful,  is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general." 

The  characteristic  feature  which  his  musings  in  this  direc- 
tion assumed  was  an  intense  desire  to  know  the  "  secret  of 
the  Great  Hereafter ;"  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  existence. 
Most  men,  perhaps  most  Christian  men,  think  of  the  spiritual 
economy  as  one  which  is  to  succeed  the  present,  to  be  built 
out  of  its  ruins  and  then  continue  forever.  Foster  looked 
upon  it  as  beginning  far  back  in  eternity,  and  sweeping  along 
with  a  mighty  scheme,  in  which  our  transient  world  with  all 
its  interests  and  history  is  neither  an  interruption  nor  digres- 
sion, but  contributes  only  a  very  subordinate  part.  That  bor- 
der-land dividing  the  things  which  we  see,  from  those  which 
we  cannot  see ;  that  land  of  shadows  which  so  many  shrink 
from  approaching  even  in  speculation,  was  the  favorite  haunt 
of  his  restless  spirit.  He  could  find,  or  would  make,  a  path 
to  it  from  every  subject  of  human  thought,  and  almost  every 
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incident  in  human  life.  Many  an  hour  which  his  busy  co- 
temporaries  gave  to  the  different  objects  of  their  pursuits,  he 
spent  in  this,  his  chosen  retreat,  "  walking  thoughtful  on  the 
solemn  shore, "  and  trying  to  scan  the  infinity  beyond.  He 
questioned  himself;  his  own  mysterious  nature.  He  saw  al- 
most with  the  vision  of  an  angel  far  down  into  its  depths, 
and  to  his  piercing  eye  it  seemed  as  a  scroll  all  written  within 
and  without.  But  the  writing  was  all  questions  and  no  an- 
swers. He  asked  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  nature  loyal 
to  its  Creator  was  obstinate  and  silent.  He  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  the  intensity  of  his  search  and  threw  it  afar  off  into  the 
gloom  beyond,  but,  though  he  paused  and  held  his  breath  to 
catch  the  slightest  whisper,  the  only  sound  which  ever  broke 
the  eternal  stillness  there,  was  the  wandering  echo  of  his  own 
oarnest  but  unanswered  cry.  On  the  death  of  every  friend  he 
almost  forgot  to  shed  a  tear  on  his  grave,  in  his  eagerness  to 
follow  the  retreating  spirit,  and  catch,  as  if  from  the  opening 
through  which  it  passed,  one  ray  of  light.  This  feeling  in- 
creased until,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  it  broke  out  on  one 
occasion  into  the  almost  petulant  exclamation ;  They  don't 
come  back  to  tell  us.  We  think  any  one  who  reads  the  life 
of  this  man  will  see  new  strength  and  beauty  in  the  argu- 
ment which  infers  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  aspira- 
tions and  longings.  If  John  Foster  with  all  his  intense  aspi- 
rations, his  insatiable  desires,  his  thoughts  which  preeminently 
"  wandered  through  eternity,"  was  not  an  immortal  being,  it 
presents  as  great  an  anomaly  in  creation  as  if  he  had  been 
made  with  wings  and  yet  forbidden  or  unable  to  fly.  And 
how  does  it  awe  and  yet  excite  the  imagination  when  we  at- 
tempt to  follow  him,  when  the  summons  came  for  him  to  go 
and  see  that  of  which  he  had  so  often  inquired.  When,  on 
that  morning  so  melancholy  to  his  earthly  friends,  his  servant 
went  into  his  room  to  wake  him  and  found  all  that  was  visi- 
ble of  him  in  a  sleep  which  a  knows  no  waking,",  where,  at 
that  precise  moment,  was  the  thinking,  hoping,  fearing  spirit 
which  bore  as  a  burden  through  life,  a  query,  which  neither 
the  world,  nor  books,  nor  men  could  solve  ?     Solemn  silence 
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would  be  the  only  fit  answer  to  this  tremendous  question,  if 
we  could  only  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  human  learning,  or 
human  virtue.  But  he  "laid  none  other  foundation  than  is 
laid,"  and  on  this,  and  this  alone,  we  found  our  answer  and 
say,  the  great  question  was  then  at  last  solved,  and  happily 
solved !  From  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  chamber, 
at  midnight,  (like  Chalmers,)  with  no  watcher  by  his  bedside, 
he  had  gone  to  enter  that  world  where  there  shall  be  perpe- 
tually felt  the  joy,  the  thrill,  the  excitement  of  increasing 
knowledge,  without  any  painful  sense  of  remaining  ignorance  ; 
where  every  question  suggested  by  the  suffering  or  scenes  of 
our  earthly  history  shall  meet  its  answer,  and  every  answer,  it 
may  be,  shall  suggest  a  new  line  of  inquiry  and  discovery, 
along  which  the  soul  shall  hasten  its  flight  toward  the  great 
Source  atid  Centre  of  its  being,  ever  approached,  yet  ever  in- 
accessible !  He  was  one  of  a  frail  and  erring  race,  and  in 
building  a  foundation  for  his  immortal  hopes,  he  may  have 
toiled,  not  so  carelessly  (we  dare  not  say  so)  but  so  blindly, 
so  in  the  dark,  that  we,  though  frail  and  erring  as  he  was,  can 
see  in  it,  not  only  gold,  but  wood,  hay  and  stubble.  But  it  is 
promised  that  when  these  are  all  destroyed,  the  gold  shall 
abide  though  tried  with  fire. 

It  is  instructive  to  see,  as  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  pre- 
monitions of  the  grave  closed  around  him,  how,  though  his 
mind  was  never  weaned  from  its  bold  speculations,  yet  he 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  bosom  the  simple,  grand  truths 
of  Christianity ;  which  if  they  do  not  always  fully  satisfy, 
yet  always  save,  the  soul.  In  all  his  lonely  and  adventurous 
wanderings,  he  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  but  in 
the  Great  atonement.  He  writes  to  a  friend,  a  few  years  be- 
fore he  died,  (and  such  expressions  crowd  in  towards  the  close 
of  life,)  "  But  for  the  blessed  refuge  in  the  Atonement  of  our 
Mediator,  I  should  be  in  utter  despair.  But  that,  Heaven  be 
praised,  is  all-sufficient  and  alone.,,  What  an  impressive  com- 
ment have  we  here,  upon  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian poet ; 
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"  Mysteries  are  food  for  angels:  they  digest 
With  ease,  and  find  them  nutriment ;  but  man 
While  yet  he  dwells  below,  must  stoop  to  glean 
His  manna  from  the  ground,  or  starve  and  die." 

He  who  had  emulated  the  flight  and  the  studies  of  angels; 
who  had  climbed  up  many  a  "  great  argument,"  only  that  he 
might  throw  himself  from  its,  summit,  and  vault  over  the  bar- 
riers which  hindered  his  vision,  could  find  nothing  to  satisfy, 
in  all  the  mysteries  which  had  delighted  or  baffled  him;  but 
after  a  restless  and  tiresome  day,  came  back  in  the  evening  of 
life,  on  weary  wings,  to  u  glean  his  manna  from  the  ground;" 
to  rest  on  the  "  faithful  saying"  which  babes  or  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  can  understand  as  well  as  he. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  in  the  strongly  marked  cha- 
racter of  John  Foster.  It  is  a  shallow  philosophy  which 
would  attribute  his  gloom  to  his  religion.  Religion  did  not 
give  him  these  tendencies,  but  finding  them  in  him,  only  re- 
strained them  within  tolerable  bounds.  Without  it,  as  neither 
the  graver  nor  the  gayer  scenes  of  life  could  have  satisfied,  or 
even  plausibly  amused  him,  he  would  have  rushed  through 
them  all,  to  suicide  or  madness.  His  writings  are  a  perma- 
nent possession  to  mankind  and  have  instructed  many  wise 
students.  Sir  James  Mackintosh*  wrote  to  a  friend  from  In- 
dia soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume ;  "  I  have 
read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Foster, 
whom  perhaps  you  know.  He  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced."  Dr.  Chal- 
mersf  was  once  asked  for  his  opinion  of  some  of  the  great 
men  whom  he  had  met.  After  speaking  of  others  he  said : 
"Foster  is  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect,  he  fetches  his 
thoughts  from  a  deeper  spring,  he  is  no  great  talker  and  he 
writes  very  slowly,  but  he  moves  along  in  a  region  far  above 
the  common  intellectual  level.  There  are  passages  of  ama- 
zing depth  and  beauty  in  his  Essays,  especially  in  that  on 
Popular  Ignorance."     Prof.  Edwards,  of  Audover,  lately  de- 

*Life  of  Mackintosh  by  his  sons,  vol.  1,  p.  178. 
fLife  of  Chalmers,  vol.  3,  p.  401. 
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ceased,  left,  written  in  his  journal ;  "  The  works  of  Foster 
are  very  dear  to  me."  And  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to 
learn  from  the  life  of  Stephen  Olin,  that  they  were  among  his 
favorite  volumes.  Indeed  we  had  often  thought  of  them  to- 
gether, though  it  wouid  be  difficult  to  trace  any  resemblance 
in  the  men  themselves,  or  their  circumstances  in  life.  Foster, 
enjoying  almost  uninterrupted  health,  lived  in  retirement, 
coming  in  personal  contact  with  very  few.  Olin,  an  invalid, 
"  his  life  one  long  disease,"  alternated  between  a  sick  room 
and  crowded  scenes.  Foster,  though  he  doubtless  entered 
the  ministry  from  purest  motives,  yet  never  gave  "  himself 
wholly  to  it."  Olin  burned  to  live  in  the  pulpit,  and  would 
have  been  not  contented  merely,  but  happy,  if  he  could  have 
spent  his  life  in  the  constant  discharge  of  its  ordinary  duties. 
But  Providence  shut  him  out  from  the  common  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  made  him  stand,  like  Wisdom,  in  "  the  chief 
place  of  concourse,"  among  the  young ;  and  there  in  bodily 
pain  and  weakness,  he  laid  his  gentle  hands  of  power  upon 
thousands,  touched  their  springs  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and 
of  action,  and  gave  them  not  only  a  strong  impulse  but  a 
right  direction.  But  the  great  distinguishing  difference  was 
in  the  spirit  with  which  they  viewed  human  life  and  all  its 
great  relations,  and  that  was  almost  the  difference  between 
hope  and  fear.  The  great  question,  Has  the  world,  the  uni- 
verse, a  moral  Governor,  infinite  in  power  and  beneficence  ? 
met  them  as  it  must  meet  every  man  who  does  not  avoid  it, 
by  avoiding  every  serious  train  of  thought.  They  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  here.  Both  reached  the  truth  and  held 
it.  But  Foster  held  it  subject,  at  every  moment,  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  tempter.  He  allowed  the  enemy  to  follow  his 
footsteps,  would  turn  round  at  every  step  to  parley  with  him, 
and  never  could  keep  him  further  off  than  he  could  "  clear 
with  the  point  of  his  sword."  This  tempter  never  seems  to 
have  crossed  Olin's  path  but  once.  The  struggle  then  was 
severe  but  it  was  short,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  after  that,  to  open  the  question  again 
even  for  a  moment.     With  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  felt  that 
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"neither  life  nor  death,  neither  things  present  nor  things  to 
come,"  neither  this  world  nor  any  other,  could  present  any 
enigma  which  would  cause  a  painful  doubt.  For  in  all  cases 
which  looked  strange  or  mysterious  to  him  (and  there  were 
many,  very  many,)  he  knew  that  there  was  an  explanation, 
and  this  to  a#mind  and  faith  like  his,  was  just  as  satisfactory 
as  to  know  the  explanation  itself.  Poster  brooded  painfully 
over  the  thought,  that  the  Bible  only  "explaius  all  mysteries 
except  its  own."  He  loved  to  gaze,  we  believe,  with  a  reve- 
rent, but  certainly  with  a  very  curious,  and  restless  eye  upon 
the  clouds  and  darkness  that  hide  the  summit  of  the  eternal 
throne.  Olin  loved  rather  to  study  the  judgment  and  the 
justice  that  uphold  its  base.  Foster  seldom  attained  to  any 
other  slate  of  mind  than  that  in  which  David  was  when,  awe- 
struck before  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, he  could  but  utter,  "The  Lord  reigneth  let  the  people 
tremble."  Olin  found  fit  expression  of  his  deep,  but  tranquil 
joy,  in  the  jubilant  song  of  the  Psalmist  in  his  more  triumph- 
ant hours ;  "  The  Lord  reigneth  let  the  earth  rejoice."  In 
studying  the  life  of  the  one,  viewing  the  doubts  and  certaiu- 
ties  of  his  mind,  hearing  the  unanswerable  reasons  he  gives 
for  his  faith  and  conduct,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  that  a  life 
of  piety  is  reasonable  and  safe.  While  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  other,  through  the  turbulent  scenes  of  earth,  the  glad 
truth  bursts  upon  us  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  that  a 
life  of  piety  is  a  life  of  peace.  Wisdom's  ways  are  not  more 
safe  than  pleasant.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee !" 
With  two  thoughts,  which,  together  with  very  many  others, 
may  be  suggested  by  the  subject,  we  must  close  this  protrac-  / 
ted  article.  How  infinitely  diversified  is  the  great  world  of 
mind  which  the  Creator  controls  and  subdues!  Even  among 
those  who,  so  far  as  the  great  purpose  of  life  is  concerned  are 
one,  how  varied  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  their  joys  and 
sorrows !  Some  seem  to  look  upon  life  itself  as  a  duty,  and 
bear  it  as  a  burden,  though  they  try  to  bear  it  cheerfully ;  to 
others  it  is  a  grateful  privilege.  Some  seem  shut  up  into  Wis- 
dom's ways  because  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  beyond.     Others 
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never  seem  to  let  a  wish  wander  without ;  their  bondage  is 
liberty.  Some  of  the  dwellers  in  Zion,  with  the  coldness 
and  precision  of  science,  are  measuring  the  strength  of  her 
bulwarks;  while  others  are  telling  with  rapture  the  beauty  of 
her  situation,  and  waving  from  all  her  towers  their  signals  of 
gladness  and  joy.  How  different  from  all  his  cotpmporaries, 
(Wesley,  Robert  Hall,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Arnold  for  exam- 
ples,) was  the  man  whose  life  is  before  us,  and  how  different 
again  from  him  and  them,  the  timid  Christian  poet  at  Olney, 
who  nearly  all  his  life  was  "clinging  to  the  cross  of  hope, 
with  a  hopeless  hand !" 

He  who  sees  upon  his  Bible  the  seal  of  Divinity  will  not 
wait  to  inquire  by  how  many  of  the  great  names  of  earth  it 
has  been  endorsed.  Still  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  to  him 
that  the  shelter  which  affords  him  a  refuge,  is  not  the  retreat 
alone  of  the  weak,  the  mindless,  and  the  drivelling.  He  loves 
to  see  hastening  to  it,  from  every  direction,  men  who  by  rea- 
son of  their  intellectual  elevation,  have  scanned  a  wide  hori- 
zon of  human  life  ;  have  wandered  over  earth's  fairest  places  ; 
drunk  at  all  its  springs,  and  thirsted  still  for  something  which 
the  world  lavishly  promises  but  never  gives.  The  "  merit- 
rolls"  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  though  infinitely  distinct,  have 
some  names  in  common.  Teachers  at  whose  feet  the  world 
has  bowed,  themselves  have  bowed  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  Let  the  thought  then  have  its  appropriate  force, 
that  some  of  the  best  names  in  history  belong  to  Christianity. 
Every  generation  is  yielding  (we  trust  in  an  increasing  pro- 
portion) its  choicest  intellect  and  worth,  to  that  cause,  which 
though  not  dependent  on  them,  is  well  able  to  dignify,  enno- 
ble and  consecrate  them  to  glorious  ends.  The  generation 
immediately  preceding  our  own,  left  its  impress  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  upon  the  world.  Its  roll  of  Christian 
worthies  is  long  and  imposing.  The  student  who  reads  it 
over  and  revolves  their  labors  and  achievements,  their  strength 
and  their  weakness,  will  pause  with  thoughtful  interest  when 
he  finds  among  them,  and  prominent  among  them,  the  name 
of  John  Foster. 
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ART.  IV. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  CHURCH. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SEVERAL  PARTICULARS  IN  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION Or  THE  CHURCH,  AS  IT  EXISTED  UNDER  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT   DISPENSATION. 


By  Rev.  George  D.  Armstrong,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  visible  church  may  be  defined,  as  that  society  among 
men,  which  God  has  constituted  to  be  the  depository  of  his 
truth,  and  his  agency  for  the  edification  of  believers,  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  unbelieving  world.  It  is  a  visible  socie- 
ty among  men  ;  and  to  make  it  such,  God  has  given  it  certain 
institutions  and  ordinances  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  world.  Of  this  nature,  are  the  sacraments.  It  is  a  visi- 
ble society  which  God  has  constituted.  In  this,  it  differs  from 
all  civil,  political  and  social  societies  which  have  originated 
with  men,  and  have  been  constituted  by  human  authority.  It 
is  by  divine  appointment,  the  depository  of  God's  truth.  To 
it,  in  the  days  of  the  fathers,  the  "  lively,"  or  life-giving 
"  oracles  were  given  to  be  transmitted  to  lis."  And  it  is 
God's  chosen  agency  for  the  edification  of  believers  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  unbelieving  world.  Hence,  the  minis- 
try and  sacraments  ;  hence,  church  government  and  discipline; 
hence,  the  commission,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

In  this  sense,  the  visible  church  was  constituted,  when  God 
entered  into  covenant  with  Abram,  and  appointed  circumci- 
sion as  the  seal  of  his  covenant.  The  record  of  this  transac- 
tion is  contained  in  the  17th  Ch.  of  Genesis ;    "  And  Abram 
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fell  on  his  face  ;  and  God  talked  with  him,  saying  :  As  for  me 
my  covenant  is  with  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  the  father  of 
many  nations.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for 
an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  thy  seed 
after  thee.  This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  be- 
tween me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee ;  every  man-child 
among  you  shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye  shall  circumcise 
the  flesh  of  your  foreskin  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  cov- 
enant betwixt  me  and  you."  Such  is  the  charter  of  the  visi- 
ble church,  and  it  bears  date  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
100th  year  of  the  age  of  Abram  ;  B.  C.  1898. 

It  was  not  at  this  time  tljat  the  Gospel  of  salvation  was 
first  revealed  to  man,  that  had  been  done,  in  the  promise 
given  in  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  serpent,  and  in  the 
institution  of  bloody  sacrifices.  Nor  was  it  at  this  time,  that 
a  special  provision  was  first  made  for  preserving  and  spread- 
ing abroad  a  knowledge  of  this  gospel.  Noah  was  "a  preach- 
er of  righteousness"  before  the  flood,  and  Melchisedeck,  ex- 
pressly styled,  the  "  priest  of  the  most-high  God,"  met  Abram, 
and  blessed  him,  and  received  tythes  of  him,  some  fifteen 
years  before  the  date  of  this  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham. 
As  the  brief  history  which  we  have  of  this  long  ante-patriar- 
chal period,  is  all  embraced  in  the  first  eleven  Chapters  of 
Genesis,  it  seerns  but  reasonable  that  we  should  regard  these 
instances,  not  as  the  record  of  extraordinary  facts,  but  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  state  of  things  then  existing  among  men ; 
and  therefore,  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  of  God  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry.  In  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham,  an  important  addition  was  made,  to 
the  provisions  already  existing,  for  preserving  and  spreading  a 
knowledge  and  belief  of  his  revealed  truth,  in  the  separation 
of  believers  and  their  seed  from  the  unbelieving  world,  by 
means  of  circumcision ;  and  this  it  was,  which  constituted 
them  a  visible  church.  Just  as  the  officers  of  an  army,  al- 
though regularly  commissioned,  and  having  their  armour  on, 
and  the  royal  standard  in  their  midst,  will  not  form  an  organ- 
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ized  army  until  the  host,  of  which  they  are  the  appointed 
leaders,  is  enrolled  and  regularly  embodied ;  so  did  not  the 
priests,  although  called  of  God  to  the  priestly  office,  and  hav- 
ing the  "oracles  of  God77  committed  to  their  keeping,  forma 
visible  church,  until  believers  and  their  seed  were  gathered 
around  them,  and  embodied  as  the  sacramental  host  of  God. 

That  the  visible  church  thus  established,  was  intended  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  world,  is  evident,  both  from  the 
express  terms  of  the  charter,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  first 
great  promise  embodied  in  that  covenant.  God  declares  his 
covenant  to  be  an  "everlasting covenant,1'  and  his  promise  is. 
"and  thou  shalt  be  the  father  of  many  nations;"  a  promise 
which  with  an  inspired  apostle  as  its  interpreter,  we  under- 
stand is  to  meet  its  fulfilment  only  when  "  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  have  come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.7' 
(See  Rom.  6th  and  11th.)  This  church  in  which  we  "are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  of  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God  ;  being  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being 
the  chief  corner  stone,"  after  its  establishment  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  subsequently  had  its  constitution  modified  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  again  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles; but  in  substance,  the  same  church  it  has  ever  been. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition,  in  several  particulars,  in  which 
it  has  been  questioned  by  some,  we  shall  attempt  to  establish 
in  the  present  article. 

I.  The  visible  church,  as  constituted  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham and  Moses,  was  truly  and  properly  the  church  of  Christ. 
By  this  we  mean,  not  only  that  it  had  Christ  as  its  spiritual 
head,  but  that  it  was  established  as  truly  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  the  Son,  as  it  was  afterwards  modified  by  his 
agency,  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation. 

Moses  received  his  commission  as  the  ruler  and  deliverer  of 
Israel  at  Horeb,  and  subsequently,  the  constitution  of  the 
church  as  it  was  to  be  modified  through  his  instrumentality, 
at  Sinai ;  in  each  instance,  his  commission  and  instructions 
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from  God  himself.  In  the  inspired  account 
rViews,  even  (he  most  cursory  reader  must  be 
i  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  narra- 
in  the  account  of  his  appearance  to  Moses  in 
1  the  course  of  a  single  chapter  styled,  "  the  angel 
fcrd;"  "Hie  Lord;"  "God;"  "the  God  of  thy 
'■the  God  of  Abraham,"  (not  Abram,  but  Abraham, 
his  identity  with  the  God  who  gave  the  church  her 
f  charter;  for  it  was  at  that  time,  and  in  consequence 
Irovision  of  that  charter  that  the  patriarch's  name  was 
;ed  from  Abram  to  Abraham  ;")  "the  God  of  Isaac  and 
(iod  of  Jacob  ;"  "  I  am  ;"  and  "  I  am  that  1  am."  In 
phen's  defence  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  speaking  of 
s  event,  he  uses  similar  language,  "  And  when  forty  years 
ere  expired,  there  appeared  to  him  (Moses)  in  the  wilderness 
'  Mount  Sinai,  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a 
ash."  "  The  same  Moses  did  God  send  to  be  a  ruler  and  de- 
verer,  by  the  hand  of  the  angel  which  appeared  to  him  in 
w  bush."  "This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wil- 
erness,  with  the  angel  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  Mount 
inai,  and  with  our  fathers,  who  received  the  lively  oracles  to 
its  unto  us." 

How  are  we  to  understand  this  application,  to  the  sameper- 
>n  of  the  several  titles,  "  the  God  of  Abraham ;"  "  I  am  that 
am  ;"  and  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord"  ?  The  term  angel  is 
sed  in  scripture,  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  office,  viz: 
art  of  a  messenger,  or  one  sent  to  perform  a  special  duty, 
lence,  the  word  translated  angel  in  Ex.  3d,  is  translated  mes- 
mger  in  Mai.  3:1;  "And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  shall 
uddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  cov- 
nant  whom  ye  delight  in."  In  this  sense,  ministers,  those 
9Dt  of  Christ  to  preach  his  gospel,  are  called  the  "angels  of 
tie  churches."  (See  Rev.  3d  and  4th.)  This  is  the  prima- 
y  meaning  of  the  term.  The  term  angel,  is  also  used  in 
cripture,  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  order  of  beings ; 
n  order  differing  from  man,  in  that  they  are  purely  spiritual ; 
nd  from  God,  in  that  they  are  created  beings.     To  this  order, 
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ized  army  until  the  host,  of  which  they  are  the  appointed 
leaders,  is  enrolled  and  regularly  embodied;  so  did  not  the 
priests,  although  called  of  God  to  the  priestly  office,  and  hav- 
ing the  "oracles  of  God71  committed  to  their  keeping,  forma 
visible  church,  until  believers  and  their  seed  were  gathered 
around  them,  and  embodied  as  the  sacramental  host  of  God. 

That  the  visible  church  thus  established,  was  intended  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  world,  is  evident,  both  from  the 
express  terms  of  the  charter,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  first 
great  promise  embodied  in  that  covenant.  God  declares  his 
covenant  to  be  an  "  everlasting  covenant,"  and  his  promise  is. 
"  and  thou  shalt  be  the  father  of  many  nations ;"  a  promise 
which  with  an  inspired  apostle  as  its  interpreter,  we  under- 
stand is  to  meet  its  fulfilment  only  when  "  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  have  come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved/' 
(See  Rom.  6th  and  11th.)  This  church  in  which  we  "are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  of  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God ;  being  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being 
the  chief  corner  stone,"  after  its  establishment  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  subsequently  had  its  constitution  modified  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  again  in  the  days  of  Christ  aud  his  apos- 
tles; but  in  substance,  the  same  church  it  has  ever  been. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition,  in  several  particulars,  in  which 
it  has  been  questioned  by  some,  we  shall  attempt  to  establish 
iu  the  present  article. 

I.  The  visible  church,  as  constituted  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham and  Moses,  was  truly  and  properly  the  church  of  Christ. 
By  this  we  mean,  not  only  that  it  had  Christ  as  its  spiritual 
head,  but  that  it  was  established  as  truly  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  the  Son,  as  it  was  afterwards  modified  by  his 
agency,  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation. 

Moses  received  his  commission  as  the  ruler  and  deliverer  of 
Israel  at  Horeb,  and  subsequently,  the  constitution  of  the 
church  as  it  was  to  be  modified  through  his  instrumentality, 
at  Sinai ;  in  each  instance,  his  commission  and  instructions 
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coming  directly  from  God  himself.  In  the  inspired  account 
of  these  interviews,  even  the  most  cursory  reader  must  be 
struck  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. God,  in  the  account  of  his  appearance  to  Moses  in 
Horeb,  is,  in  the  course  of  a  single  chapter  styled,  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord;"  "the  Lord;"  "Godj"  "the  God  of  thy 
father;"  "the  God  of  Abraham,"  (not  Abram,  but  Abraham, 
to  shew  his  identity  with  the  God  who  gave  the  church  her 
original  charter ;  for  it  was  at  that  time,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  provision  of  that  charter  that  the  patriarch's  name  was 
changed  from  Abram  to  Abraham  ;")  "the  God  of  Isaac  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  ;"  "  I  am  ;"  and  "  I  am  that  I  am."  In 
Stephen's  defence  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  speaking  of 
this  event,  he  uses  similar  language,  "  And  when  forty  years 
were  expired,  there  appeared  to  him  (Moses)  in  the  wilderness 
of  Mount  Sinai,  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a 
bush."  "  The  same  Moses  did  God  send  to  be  a  ruler  and  de- 
liverer, by  the  hand  of  the  angel  which  appeared  to  him  in 
the  bush."  "  This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  the  angel  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  Mount 
Sinai,  and  with  our  fathers,  who  received  the  lively  oracles  to 
give  unto  us." 

How  are  we  to  understand  this  application,  to  the  same  per- 
son of  the  several  titles,  "  the  God  of  Abraham ;"  "  I  am  that 
I  am  ;"  and  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord"  ?  The  term  angel  is 
used  in  scripture,  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  office,  viz : 
that  of  a  messenger,  or  one  sent  to  perform  a  special  duty. 
Hence,  the  word  translated  angel  in  Ex.  3d,  is  translated  mes- 
senger in  Mai.  3:1;"  And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  shall 
suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  cov- 
enant whom  ye  delight  in."  In  this  sense,  ministers,  those 
sent  of  Christ  to  preach  his  gospel,  are  called  the  "angels  of 
the  churches."  (See  Rev.  3d  and  4th.)  This  is  the  prima- 
ry meaning  of  the  term.  The  term  angel,  is  also  used  in 
scripture,  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  order  of  beings ; 
an  order  differing  from  man,  in  that  they  are  purely  spiritual  ; 
and  from  God,  in  that  they  are  created  beings.     To  this  order, 
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the  name  angel  has  come  to  be  applied,  because  "  they  are  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation." 

The  term  angel,  cannot  be  understood  in  this  latter  sense, 
when  applied  to  the  being  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  Horeb 
and  Sinai,  since  he  then  and  there  assumes  to  himself  the  titles, 
"I  am;"  and  "lam  that  I  am;"  titles  expressly  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  of  eternal  self-existence,  existence  such  as 
could  be  predicated  of  no  creature.  Nor  can  we  admit  the 
explanation  offered  by  some ;  that  the  title  of  angel  is  given  to 
the  visible  appearance  which  marked  the  divine  presence:  the 
"  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush"  at  Horeb  ;  the  title  of  Jehovah  be- 
longing  to  the  God  whose  presence  was  thus  marked  :  And  this, 
because  such  an  explanation  is,  not  only,  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  scriptural  use  and  etymology  of. the  term,  but  is 
equally  at  variance  with  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  language  under  con- 
sideration, is  that  suggested  by  the  terms  in  which  Christ  Je- 
sus, on  several  occasions,  speaks  of  himself:  "  For  God  sent 
not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved."  "Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me."  "  Say  ye  of 
him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world, 
thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God." 
Now,  in  whatever  sense  Christ  Jesus  was  one  "sent"  of  God, 
or  the  Father,  in  that  sense,  was  he,  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
term,  "  the  angel  of  God."  And  if  we  understand  the  angel 
of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  to  be  God  the  Son,  all  difficulty  in  this 
case,  at  once  disappears.  He  who  was  "  the  angel  of  God," 
was  at  the  same  time,  "  God  ;"  "  the  Lord  God  ;"  "  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  and  "  I  am  that  I  am." 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
claration of  John  ;  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the 
only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  him ;"  (Jno.  1  :  18.)  On  carefully  examining 
this- declaration,  in  connection  with  the  context,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  it  admits  of  but  one  interpretation ;  viz  :  "  No  man  hath 
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seen  God  at  any  time,"  save  as  manifested  in  the  person  of 
the  Son  ;  no,  not  Jacob,  who  declared  at  Peniel,  "  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face  ;"  nor  Moses,  of  whom  it  is  written,  "And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend."  In  every  instance,  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  of  the  appearance  of  God  to  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  the  appearance  was  in  the  person  of  the  "  only- 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  and  who, 
%  from  the  first  "hath  declared  him."  Thus  it  appears,  that  as 
there  has  ever  been  one  faith  unto  salvation,  held  and  taught 
by  the  church,  even  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  the  church  has 
ever  had  one  and  the  same  spiritual  head ;  so  has  that  church 
been  ever  under  the  special  government  and  supervision  of  the 
same  person,  even  that  of  Christ  Jesus,  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord ;"  the  "  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father." 

II.  The  church  of  Christ,  under  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, as  under  the  New,  has  ever  been  catholic  in  its 
character.  It  was  never  confined  to  a  single  family  or  peo- 
ple, the  lineal  descendants  of  one  man ;  but  from  its  institu- 
tion, embraced  a  provision,  less  or  more  perfect,  to  embody  iri 
itself  those  of  every  nation  "who  feared  God  and  wrought 
righteousness."  In  the  terms  of  the  original  charter,  God 
covenants  with  Abraham,  to  make  him  "  the  father  of  many 
nations."  As  already  remarked,  this  promise  is  to  be  fulfill- 
ed when  "the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in" 
and  "all  Israel  shall  be  saved."  Circumcision,  the  peculiar 
badge  of  church  membership,  under  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
dispensations,  God,  in  covenanting  with  Abraham,  directs  to 
be  administered,  not  only  "  to  him  that  is  born  in  thy  house," 
but  also  "to  him  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,"  and  "to 
any  stranger  which  is  not  of' thy  seed"  that  dwelleth  among 
you;  (Gen.  17  :  12.) 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  nations  in  the 
midst  of  which  Israel  was  to  dwell  were  deeply  sunken  in 
idolatry,  and  therefore,  in  order  that  they  might  prove  a  safe 
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depository  of  God's  truth,  it  was  necessary  that  Israel  should 
be  kept  a  distinct  people  in  the  earth ;  and  to  this  end,  even 
that  their  intermarriage  with  the  heathen  nations  around 
them  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  The  abundant  out-pour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enjoyed  under  our  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, renders  it  safe  for  the  church  to  assume  an  actively  ag- 
gressive attitude  toward  the  heathen  world,  which  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Israelites  proves,  she  could  not  safely  assume  before 
the  promised  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  her.  Yet 
even  in  the  days  of  Moses,  especial  and  gracious  provision 
was  made,  for  the  admission  to  the  church,  of  such  as  would 
forsake  their  idolatry.  By  Moses  was  the  command  given ; 
"  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger  nor  oppress  him,  for  ye 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  (Ex.  22  :  21.)  And 
special  provision  was  made  in  the  Mosaic  lrfw,  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  stranger  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews;  "And  if  a 
stranger  sojourn  with  you,  or  whosoever  be  among  you  in 
your  generations,  and  will  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,  as  ye  do,  so  shall  he  do.  One 
ordinance  shall  be  for  you  of  the  congregation,  and  also  for 
the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you,  an  ordinance  forever  in 
your  generations.  As  you  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before 
the  Lord.  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you,  and  for 
the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you;"  (Numb.  15  :  14-16.) 
The  catholic  principle  involved  in  this  law  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped in' the  language  of  Isaiah  ;  "  Neither  let  the  son  of 
the  stranger,  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord,  speak,  say- 
ing ;  the  Lord  hath  utterly  separated  me  from  his  people,  for 
thus  saith  the  Lord  to  the  sons  of  the  stranger  that  join  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  to  serve  him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  his  servants,  every  one  that  keepeth  the  sabbath 
from  polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my  covenant ;  even  them 
will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in 
my  house  of  prayer ;  their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices 
shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar ;  for  mine  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."  (Isai.  Chap.  56.) 
This  gracious  provision  for  the  admission  of  the  stranger 
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into  the  church  was  not  a  fruitless  provision,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, in  each  succeeding  age,  not  a  few  availed  themselves  of 
it,  as  is  evident  from  such  facts  as  these.  At  the  time  Israel 
went  up  out  of  Egypt,  "a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with 
them;"  (Ex.  12  :  38.)  There  were,  probably,  many 'of  them 
proselytes,  who  had  renounced  idolatry,  and  on  this  account, 
accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their  departure.  Ruth,  was  a 
native  of  Moab,  a  Gentile  by  birth.  Yet  was  she,  undoubt- 
edly, a  genuine  convert  to  the  true  religion  ;  and  upon  her  was 
conferred  the  peculiar  honor  of  having  the  Lord  Jesus  among 
her  lineal  descendants.  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  when  the 
gospel  was  first  preached  with  that  special  out-pouring  of  the 
spirit,  which  characterises  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  are 
told,  that  it  was  blessed,  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but  to  prose- 
lytes also,  out  of  eVery  nation  under  heaven  ;  And  beyond  all 
question,  very  many  of  the  three  thousand,  added  to  the 
church  on  that  day,  were  of  Gentile  birth,  although  at  the 
time,  members  of  the  Jewish  church.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  in  so  far  as 
others  than  the  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham  were  concern- 
ed, appears  to  have  been  this ;  that  at  the  ascent,  and  entrance 
of  our  Lord,  upon  the  full  possession  of  his  mediatiorial  king- 
dom, when  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  was  given  unto 
him,"  the  catholicity  of  his  church  was  modified,  to  adapt  her 
to  the  aggressive  position  she  was  destined  to  assume  in  ful- 
filling her  commission,  "Go  ye  thereforeand  teach  allnations." 
Under  the  Mosaic  constitution,  she  received  and  taught  those, 
from  among  the  Gentiles,  who  came  to  her  for  instruction  ; 
now,  she  is  commanded  to  go  forth  an  instructor  among  the 
nations ;  and  the  abundant  out-pouring  of  the  spirit  rendered 
this  change,  at  once,  safe  and  desirable. 

III.  There  was  never,  by  'divine  appointment,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  any  proper  unipn  (in  the  modern  accep- 
tation of  the  terms)  between  church  and  state,  but  then  as 
now,  the  church  of  Christ  was  constituted,  upon  what  we 
term,  "  free-church  principles."  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
God,  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  the  one  spiritual 
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head  of  the  church,  did,  by  the  free  election  of  the  people,  at 
Sinai,  (See  Ex.  ch.  19)  become  the  head  of  the  civil  govern* 
merit  in  Israel  also.  But  the  mere  union,  in  a  particular  in- 
stance, of  the  headship  of  the  church  and  state  in  the  same 
person,  although  it  may  be  fraught  with  great  danger  to  reli- 
gious liberty,  where  that  person  is  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  yet  does  it  not  necessarily  imply  any  anion 
between  church  and  state,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  those 
terms." 

A  union  of  church  and  state,  such  as  exists  in  most  papal, 
and  in  some  protestant  countries  at  the  present  day,  and  such 
as  distinguishes  what  is  termed  a  state  or  established  church 
from  a  free  church,  consists  in  one  or  all  of  these  three  particu- 
lars, viz;  1st.  The  appointment  of  the  ministers  of  religion; 
either  their  appointment  to  the  ministerial"  offices,  or  their  ap- 
pointment to  their  special  fields  of  labour,  by  the  civil  power. 
2nd.  The  support  of  the  ministers  of  religiou,  by  taxes  (com- 
monly called  tithes)  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  state, 
and  having  their  collection  enforced  by  the  same  means  with 
the  taxes  raised  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government.  3rd. 
The  punishment  of  offences  against  religion,  and  especially, 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  pow- 
er. What  we  assert  is,  that  not  one  of  these  three  provi- 
sions, existed  under  authority  of  the  laws  of  Moses. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  ministers  of  religion 
were  neither  appointed  to  the  ministerial  office,  nor  were  they 
assigned  their  particular  fields  of  labor  by  the  civil  power; 
but  then,  as  now,  in  a  free  church,  they  held  their  commis- 
sion under  God's  law  and  directly  from  his  church.  Before 
the  time  of  Abraham,  the  priesthood  descended  just  as  civil 
authority  did,  in  the  line  of  the  first  born,  and  hence,  princes 
and  kings  were  the  priests  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled. 
After  the  establishment  of  a  church  as  a  distinct  institution 
in  the  world,  the  priesthood  formed  a  part  of  what  was  termed 
"  the  birth-right ;"  and  although  in  ordinary  cases,  descending 
from  the  priestly  father  to  his  first  born,  as  from  Abraham  to 
Isaac,  yet  did  God  sometimes  interfere,  and  set  aside  this  or- 
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der,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  preference  to  Esau.  Under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  taken  from  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  by  divine  appointment,  had  God's 
ministry  given  into  their  hands.  This  tribe  alone,  furnished 
the  high  priest,  the  priests,  and  the  inferior  order  of  ministers 
of  religion,  called  distinctively,  the  Levites. 

The  priesthood  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron  ;  and 
this,  not  by  any  act  of  the  civil  government,  but  by  the  direct 
command  of  God  himself.  The  first  born  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  if  he  had  no  legal  blemish,  inherited  the  high  priest- 
hood. If  legal  blemish  were  discovered  in  him,  the  descent 
of  the  high  priesthood  was  governed  by  the  same  principles 
which  govern  the  descent  of  supreme  civil  power,  in  heredi- 
tary monarchies;  God  always  reserving  to  himself  the  right, 
and  sometimes  exercising  that  right,  to  set  aside  this  order, 
for  special  reasons.  The  priesthood  was,  in  like  manner,  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  family  of  Aaron.  To  the  ordinary  Levite 
was  committed  the  inferior  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  law,  and  in  this  sense  only 
was  he  a  minister  of  religion.  The  offices  of  the  high  priest. 
the  priest  and  the  Levite,  were  all  alike,  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  strictly  hereditary :  and  their  time  and  place  of  per- 
forming religious  service  were  also  prescribed  by  law.  This 
hereditary  right,  and  the  laws  regulating  the  performance  of 
religious  service,  originated  directly  with  God,  and  not  with 
the  civil  government ;  and  so  long  as  the  laws  of  Moses  re- 
mained in  force,  the  civil  rulers  of  the  Jews  neither  exercised 
nor  claimed  any  authority  to  repeal  or  modify  those  laws. 
They  were  on  several  occasions  disregarded  for  a  season,  but 
in  every  such  instance,  so  soon  as  the  season  of  Israel's  defec- 
tion was  passed,  those  laws  were  treated  as  having  been  all 
along  in  force,  and  needing  no  reenactment.  The  truth  with 
respect  to  this  matter  is,  that  then,  as  now,  where  free  church 
principles  have  been  embraced,  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
designated  by  divine  authority,  and  set  apart  to  their  peculiar 
office,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  governed,  in  this 
whole  matter,  by  the  laws  of  God,  which,  as  they  did  not  ori- 
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ginate  with  the  civil  government,  the  civil  government  can 
neither  modify  nor  repeal. 

Again,  tinder  the  laws  of  Moses,  no  authority  was  given  to 
the  civil  government  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  nor  did  the  ministers  of  religion 
receive  their  support,  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
treasury  of  the  state.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  embracing  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion  of  all  grades,  were  maintained,  in  part,  by 
their  possession  of  cities  and  their  suburbs,  and  in  part  by 
tithes.  In  the  original  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
made  by  direction  and  under  authority  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
civil  government,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  instead  of  receiving  a  de- 
finite portion  of  territory,  as  did  the  other  tribes,  had  forty- 
eight  cities,  scattered  throughout  the  laud,  given  them  for 
possession.  This  was  to  adapt  their  position  in  the  land  to 
their  peculiar  calling  as  instructors  of  the  people.  To  each 
of  these  cities  was  attached  a  suburb  of  2000  cubits  in  ex- 
tent, in  all  directions,  which  is  declared  to  be  "  for  their  cattle, 
and  for  their  goods,  and  for  all  their  beasts ;"  ( See  Numb.  35th 
ch.).  The  right  of  property  which  the  Levites  had  in  these 
their  cities,  was  just  such  as  that  which  the  other  tribes  pos- 
sessed to  theirs.  Hence,  in  certain  circumstances,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  reside  out  of  their  cities,  they  might  legally 
rent  their  city  property  to  members  of  the  other  tribes,  and 
appropriate  the  rent  to  their  private  use.  The  patents  under 
which  all  the  Israelites  alike  held  their  real  estate,  were  patents 
granted  directly  by  Jehovah,  and  were  all  patents  of  the  same 
character.  Now,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes ;  that  the  business 
of  instruction  in  secular  learning,  as  well  as  in  religion,  was 
given  by  God  exclusively  into  their  hands,  and  for  such  in* 
struction,  compensation  is  made  in  every  country  ;  that  they 
were,  for  a  part  of  their  time,  employed  in  the  temple  service, 
when  they  were  maintained  by  offerings  and  tithes,  we  will 
see,  both  that  abundant  provision  was  made  for  their  wants, 
and  also,  that  no  small  portion  of  litis  provision  was  made  iii 
their  monopoly  of  the  business  of  instruction  and  their  pes- 
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session  of  real  estate ;  for  neither  of  which  were  they  indebted 
to  the  civil  government,  but  for  both  alike,  immediately  to 
God. 

Whilst  employed  in  the  temple  service,  the  Leviles  of  every 
grade,  were  maintained  by  offerings  and  tithes.  The  most 
particular  account  of  the  Mosaic  system  of  tithes  is  contained 
in  the  12th  and  14th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  From  a  care- 
fnl  examination  of  these  chapters,  in  connection  with  such 
other  passages  of  Scripture  as  are  calculated  to  .throw  light 
on  this  subject,  it  will  appear,  that  whilst  the  amount  of  the 
tithes  was  fixed  by  God's  law,  and  also  the  proper  subjects 
for  tithing  determined;  the  actual  payment  of  these  tithes 
was  secured,  not  by  civil  penalties,  but  by  conscience  and  a 
special  providence.  This  appears,  first,  From  the  fact,  that 
the  Divine  command  to  bring  the  tithes  to  the  temple,  where 
they  were  to  be  paid,  is  associated  with  that  to  bring  sacrifi- 
cial offerings ;  and  no  intimation  is  given  that  obedience  to 
one  command  was  to  be  enforced  in  any  other  way  than  obe- 
dience to  the  other.  "Thither"  (i.  e.  to  "the  place  which 
the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose"}  "shall  ye  bring  all  [hat  I 
command  you;  your  burnt-offerings  and  your  sacrifices,  your 
tithes,  and  the  heave-offering  of  your  hand,  and  all  your 
choice  vows  which  ye  vow  unto  the  Lord,"  (Deut.  12:  11.) 
Secondly,  from  the  fact,  that  "the  stranger"  was,  in  certain 
circumstances,  allowed  to  participate  with  the  Levite,  in  the 
benefit  of  the  tithes.  "At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  the  same  year,  and 
shalt  lay  it  up  within  thy  gates:  And  the  Levite  (because  he 
hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee)  and  the  stranger  and 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow  which  are  within  thy  gates  shall 
come  and  shall  eat  and  shall  be  satisfied."  (Deut.  42 :  23,  29.) 
Thirdly,  tithes  are  uniformly  represented  in  Scripture,  as 
something  due  to  God  and  not  directly  to  the  priest,  and  God, 
by  his  special  providence,  is  represented  as  enforcing  their 
payment)  1  ^ktwords  of  Moses,  enforcing  the  payment  of 
■t  llioje  ministering  in  the  temple  were  to  bo 
Bbbserve  and  hear  all  the  words  which  I 
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command  thee,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy 
children  after  thee  forever,  when  thou  doest  that  which  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ;"  (Deut.  12:28.) 
And  his  words  enforcing  the  payment  of  those  tithes  in  which 
the  stranger  had  a  right  to  participate,  are ;  "  That  the  Lord 
thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thy  hands,  which 
thou  doest."  (Deut.  14:29.)  There  is  not  one  word  here 
of  confiscation,  or  forcible  ejectment,  or  incarceration,  as  sane* 
tions  of  this  law.  Read  also  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Mala- 
chi ;  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But 
ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?  In  tithes  and  offer- 
ings. Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  me, 
even  this  whole  nation.  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house,  and  prove  me 
now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  opeu 
you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will 
rebuke  the  devourer  for  your  sakes,  and  he  shall  not  destroy 
the  fruit  of  the  ground,  neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit 
before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  (Mai. 
3:  8-11.)  Fourthly,  in  those  instances,  iu  which  the  actual 
payment  of  tithes,  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  there  is  no 
intimation  of  the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  payment  of  tithes  made  by  Abram  to  Melchisedeck, 
which  Paul  speaks  of  as  similar  iu  character  to  those  made  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  was  evidently  made  upon  what  would 
now  be  termed  "  voluutary  principles."  The  same  is  true  of 
the  tithes  paid  by  the  Israelites  to  the  sons  of  Eli,  in  the  days 
of  Samuel,  (See  1st  Sam.  2d  ch.)  Such  facts  as  these,  au- 
thorize the  conclusion,  that  under  the  law  of  Moses,  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministers  of  religion,  was  provided  for  on  essen- 
tially the  same  principles  as  in  a  "  free  church"  at  the  present 
day. 

Moreover,  did  the  Mosaic  law  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  religion,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy,  by 
the  civil  power  ?  The  Mosaic  law  expressly  enjoiued  that  the 
Jew,  who  practiced  idolatry ;  who  had,  or  asserted  that  he 
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had  a  familiar  spirit ;  who  made  use  of  enchantment  or  witch- 
craft ;  who  was  an  open  and  presumptuous  Sabbath  breaker, 
or  a  false  prophet,  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  the  execution 
of  this  seutence  was  committed,  either  to  the  civil  ruler  or 
directly  to  the  people.  These  are  unquestionable  facts  in  the 
case ;  and  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  clear  instances 
of  the  punishment  of  offences  against  religion  by  the  civil 
power,  and  are  referred  to  as  such,  by  those  writers,  both  pro- 
testants  and  papists,  who  justify  religious  persecution. 

Before  determining,  however,  that  they  are  such,  let  us  look 
a  little  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  government. 
As  already  remarked,  the  Jewish  government  was  peculiar, 
unlike  every  other  government  which  has  existed  among  men, 
in  that  it  was  a  Theocracy.  As  we  learn  from  the  19th  ch. 
of  Exodus,  God  proposed  to  the  people  of  Israel,  theii  assem- 
bled at  Sinai,  to  become  their  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  was 
then,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  elected  to  that  office. 
Among  the  consequences  of  this  act,  as  they  appear  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Israel,  we  may  note  the  following,  viz : 
first,  the  Judges  of  Israel,  and  afterwards,  their  kings,  until 
God  by  special  enactment  rendered  the  kingdom  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  David,  were  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
were  specially  appointed  by  God  himself;  his  will  in  the 
matter  being  made  known  to  the  people,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  voice  of  his  prophets,  witness  the  anointing  of  Saul, 
and  subsequently  that  of  David  by  Samuel ;  in  others,  by 
God's  special  blessing,  in  granting  deliverance  to  the  people 
by  the  hand  of  his  chosen  ones.  In  whichever  way  the  will 
of  God  was  made  known  to  the  people,  they  never  questioned 
their  obligation  to  yield  obedience  thereto.  Secondly,  neither 
rulers  nor  people  had  or  claimed  to  have  any  right  to  alter  the 
civil  code  of  Moses.  No  sovereign  ever  thought  of  repealing 
any  of  those  laws,  (although  they  often  disregarded  them,) 
nor  was  there  ever  a  convention  held,  either  of  the  nobles  or 
of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  constitution  of 
the  Jewish  state. 
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No  sound  reasouer  will,  from  such  facts  as  these,  conclude, 
either  that  the  selection  of  civil  rulers  by  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, is  countenanced  by  the  Jewish  constitution ;  or  that 
the  election  of  civil  rulers  by  the  people,  or  the  revision  of  a 
defective  constitution  in  a  state,  is  discountenanced  by  the 
order  of  things  established  by  God,  among  the  Jews.  Every 
ingenuous  inquirer,  sees  at  once,  that  there  were  peculiarities, 
growing  out  of  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  state; 
they  are  all  but  so  many  necessary  consequences  of  a  theo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  government.  This  same  peculiarity 
in  the  Jewish  constitution,  furnishes  a  key,  we  think,  to  the 
true  explanation  of  the  punishment  of  idolatry  and  analogous 
offences,  by  the  civil  power.  If  Jehovah  be  the  supreme  civil 
magistrate,  then  does  idolatry  become,  of  necessity,  the  civil 
crime  of  high  treason ;  a  crime  which,  upon  principles  of  com- 
mon law,  is  punishable  with  death.  The  practices  of  enchant- 
ment and  witchcraft,  and  the  acts  of  the  presumptuous  Sab- 
bath breaker  and  false  prophet,  all  of  them  analogous  to  ido- 
latry in  their  essential  character,  amount,  at  the  least,  to  aggra- 
vated instances  of  "  misprision  of  treason,"  a  crime  which  in 
every  civilized  country  is  capitally  punished.  If  this  be  so, 
and  we  see  not  how  it  cah  be  questioned,  then  is  it  fair  to  con- 
clude that  idolatry  and  analogous  offences,  were  punished  with 
death,  under  the  law  of  Moses,  not  as  offences  against  religion, 
but  as  civil  crimes :  and  thus,  the  last  trace  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state,  in  Israel,  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  disappears ;  and  God's  church  stands  forth,  from 
the  very  begiuning,  constituted  by  divine  authority,  a  free 
church,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  expression. 
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NEANDER  ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John,  Practically  Explained.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Ne- 
ander. Translated  from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.  New 
York :  Lewis  Colby.    1852. 


By  Roy.  Kelson  Hiap,  Norfolk,  Vo. 


Neander  has  become  a  familiar  and  an  honored  name 
wherever  the  science  of  church  history  is  valued  and  culti- 
vated. And  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  given  to  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  is  Professor  Torry's  translation  of  Nean- 
der's  "  General  Church  History."  Profound,  thorough,  truth- 
loving  and  spiritual,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  instruct  the  heart,  and  improve  the  life  of  the  earnest 
student.  By  this,  together  with  his  other  invaluable  historical 
works,  our  author  is  chiefly  known  in  this  country.  But  now 
by  the  accomplished  pen  of  Mrs.  Conant,  he  is  introduced  to 
us  in  a  new  character,  that  of  a  practical  expounder  of  sacred 
Scripture.  We  have  thus  placed  in  our  hands  three  excellent 
commentaries  by  Neander,  severally,  on  Philippians,  James, 
and  the  first  epistle  of  John.  These  form  only  a  small  part 
of  a  more  extended  plan  of  biblical  exposition,  which  the  au- 
thor was  laboring  to  fill  up  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
valuable  life.  And  the  great  excellence  of  that  which  has 
been  executed,  causes  deep  regret  that  the  whole  conception 
had  not  been  realized.  But  by  the  dispensation  of  God,  Ne- 
ander was  removed  by  death,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  plans 
and  toils  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church.  Of  him  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  "he  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live." 
And  how  beautiful  a  close  to  his  long  and  earnest  life-labour, 
were  these  preeminent  practical  commentaries  on  the  inspired 
epistles  of  Paul,  James,  and  John.     These  all  bear  the  un- 
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mistakeable  marks  of  the  surpassing  powers,  both  mental  and 
spiritual,  of  this  distinguished  German  teacher  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  But  to  the  latter,  that  is,  the  practical  explana- 
tion of  John,  we  cling  with  a  special  fondness.  Here  the  ge- 
nius, and  the  Johannic  type  of  piety,  which  so  remarkably 
distinguished  Neander,  found  their  most  congenial  theme.  And 
the  exposition  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  regard 
as  the  most  precious  gem  which  the  prolific  pen  of  its  great 
author  has  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

Neander  in  some  of  his  more  scientific  works,  is  justly 
chargeable  with  what  we  esteem  to  be  gross  errors.  Especi- 
ally have  we  remarked  this  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus."  By  the 
tolerant  spirit  in  which  he  conducted  his  investigations  in 
scientific  theology,  and  by  his  over-weening,  but  amiable  de- 
sire, to  conciliate  those  who  occupied  a  different  theological 
position  to  the  one  on  which  he  was  himself  so  firmly  plant- 
ed, we  think  he  has  conceded  to  rationalism  some  important 
principles.  The  views  which  he  entertained  on  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  especially,  we  deem  to  be  fraught  with  much 
mischief  to  the  sceptical  tendency  of  many  minds  in  the  pre- 
sent day  of  searching  inquiry.  And  we  would  warn  those 
who  may  be  our  juniors,  into  whose  hands  the  otherwise  able 
and  suggestive  work  on  "  the  Life  of  Jesus"  may  fall,  to  be 
on  their  guard,  lest  they  imbibe  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which  a  sound  theology 
cannot  approve.  But  while  Neander  was  not  wholly  free 
from  error,  it  should  be  remarked  that  his  errors  were  rather 
scientific  and  speculative,  than  practical.  They  were  errors 
of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart.  And  with  him  it  was  a  fa- 
vorite maxim,  and  one  worthy  of  profound  consideration,  by 
every  student  of  the  Bible,  in  this  age  of  almost  idolatrous 
deference  to  mere  intellectuality,  that  "It  is  the  heart  that 
makes  the  theologian."  It  is  wonderful,  and  an  instance  of 
the  great  mercy  of  God  to  his  dear  servant,  considering  the 
circumstances  and  associations  of  his  life,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  come  out  of  the  crucible  of  the  rationalistic  criticisms  and 
sceptical  speculations  of  a  most  critical  and  sceptical  age  and 
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country,  retaining  so  much  pure  gold,  with  so  small  an  alloy  of 
baser  metal.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  they  will  be  searched  for  in  vain  in  this  com- 
mentary ou  the  first  epistle  of  John.  In  this  work,  Christ,  the 
historical,  personal  Christ,  is  the  centre,  around  which  the  com- 
munity of  believers  is  gathered,  holding  a  life-fellowship  with 
their  glorious  head.  And  from  Christ,  as  the  cential  orb, 
there  is  a  ceaseless  radiation  of  truth,  love,  and  life  ;  reaching, 
invigorating,  and  adorning  each  believer,  while  its  holy  attrac- 
tions bind  them  all  in  one  harmonious  whole,  imbibing,  and 
diffusing  an  atmosphere  of  pure,  heavenly  love. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  present  a  view  of  »the  general  prin- 
ciples, by  which  Neander  was  guided  as  a  scriptural  expositor. 
And  as  these  principles  cannot  be  better  stated,  than  has  been 
done  by  his  own  able  pen,  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak  for 
himself.  We  shall  quote  from  the  beginning  of  his  commen- 
tary on  Philippians. 

"  If  the  Spirit  of  God  has  revealed  to  holy  men  of  old  the  word  of  truth, 
that  they  might  proclaim  it  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  if  God  has  re- 
vealed himself  through  their  lives,  their  discourses,  their  writings,  as  the 
depositories  of  his  Spirit ;  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  isolated 
fast  belonging  solely  to  the  past.  To  us  as  living  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  partakers  in  that  fellowship  of  his  Spirit,  which  unites  the  in- 
stant of  the  present  with  the  whole  progressive  development  since  the 
first  out-pouring  of  the  same  spirit  by  the  glorified  Son  of  man,  to  us,  this 
should  be  no  external,  no  foreign  thing.  The  past  must  become  to  us  the 
present.  We  need  no  further  revelations.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  to 
us  as  if  the  Lord  had  himself  at  this  moment  spoken  to  us,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  given  us  the  instruction  required  for  all  the  higher  necessities  of  the 
present ;  as  if  he  had  himself  said  to  us  all  which  it  concerns  us  to  know, 
in  order  to  find  consolation  under  present  sufferings  ;  the  means  of  certain 
victory  in  all  conflicts,  the  clue  to  guide  us  out  of  all  the  perplexities  of  a 
distracted  acre  safely  to  our  goal.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  we 
must  carefully  investigate  the  precise  historical  conditions  and  relations  un- 
der which  these  depositories  of  the  Divine  Spirit  spoke  and  acted.  We 
must  transfer  ourselves  into  that  past  time,  so  as  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  holy  men  acted,  and  in  ref- 
erence to  which  they  spoke.  The  objects  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  its 
guidance  of  the  church,  we  perceive  in  this,  viz ;  that  divine  truth  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  not  in  a  law  of  the  letter,  not  in  a  digested  summary 
of  specific  articles  of  faith,  but  in  this  historical  embodiment,  in  this  appli- 
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cation  to  individual  cases,  to  specific  historical  circumstances  and  social  re- 
lations, imparted  through  the  instrumentality  of  individual  men,  who  lired 
as  depositories  of  divine  truth  among  their  fellow  men  ;  who,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  human  life,  testified  of  and  revealed  the  divine,  speak- 
ing and  acting  as  men,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  human  manner,  though 
hallowed  indeed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  was  divine  troth  to  be 
brought  humanly  near  to  us.  Thus  to  our  own  spiritual  activity,  un- 
der the  guiding  aud  quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without 
whom  nothing  divine  can  be  received  or  understood,  wa3  to  be  left  the  work 
of  investigating  the  divine  in  connection  with  the  human  ;  from  the  par- 
ticular to  deduce  the  universal ;  and  again  by  an  application  of  this  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age  and  society  in  which  we  live,  to  recon- 
vert it  into  the  particular  for  ourselves ;  to  detect  in  that  which  was 
said  or  done  by  the  organs  of  Christ's  Spirit,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  past  whatever  is  applicable  for  our  use,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  the  present.  Whilst,  therefore,  an  humble 
dependence  on  that  Divine  Spirit,  who  alone  leads  into  all  truth,  and  un- 
locks the  depths  of  his  word,  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding and  application  of  the  divine  word  in  its  human  embodiment ; 
so  also  is  a  careful  attention  to  all  the  human  relations.  The  word  of  God 
allows  no  slothful  hearers  ;  it  demands  alj  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  soul. 
Only  thus  can  its  treasures  be  brought  to  light.  If  we  fail  of  discovering 
these  treasures,  and  lament  over  the  want  of  light  to  illumine  the  dark- 
ness of  the  present  state,  it  is  because  we  have  not  met  the  required  con- 
ditions. We  have  to  reproach  but  ourselves.  We  may  here  apply  those 
weighty  words  of  our  Lord,  adapted  no  less  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
diligent  inquiry,  than  for  warning  and  rebuke :  '  He  that  hath  to  him  shall 
be  given.' " 

The  value  of  this  quotation  must  apologize  for  its  length. 
It  is  a  text  on  which  expanded  comment  might  be  profitable. 
It  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important  suggestions,  which  we 
especially  commend  to  the  meditations  of  all  students  of  the 
Bible,  and  more  especially  to  those  whose  holy  office  requires 
them  to  "  bring  forth  things  new  and  old  out  of  the  treasury" 
for  the  profit  of  the  congregations  of  Christ's  people.  Few 
men  possessed  to  the  same  extent  the  conditions,  here  speci- 
fied, for  the  understanding,  explanation,  and  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  various  uses  of  individual  and  social  life,  the  word 
of  God,  as  Neander  himself.  In  him  were  combined  in  a 
wonderful  degree  the  historical,  critical,  and  spiritual  elements 
of  a  sound  and  practical  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
These  principles  he  applies  in  the  work  before  us.     And  the 
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result  theologically,  practically  and  spiritually,  fully  and  beau- 
tifully illustrate  their  excellence  and  importance  as  a  guide  to 
scriptural  investigation.  These  results,  severally,  we  propose 
briefly  to  review,  and  to  furnish  on  each  point  illustrative  pas- 
sages from  the  work  itself. 

1.  The  theological  results  attained  by  Neander  in  this  com- 
mentary are  worthy  of  the  principles  which  he  laid  down  for 
his  guidance  in  the  investigation.  In  reviewing  the  histori- 
cal features  of  the  Johannic  age,  as  few,  if  any,  besides  Nean- 
der could  review  them,  he  ascertained  that  the  great  question 
of  that  church  period,  concerned  the  person  of  Christ.  He 
glances  at  three  false  views  of  the  person  of  the  Redeemer, 
with  which  the  church  at  that  day  was  troubled,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  faith  threatened.  The  Ebionitish,  which  re- 
duced the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  the  office  of  a  mere  prophet, 
and  recognized  in  Christ,  as  it  regarded  his  nature  and  person, 
nothing  above  the  level  of  mere  humanity.  The  Docetish, 
which  ascribed  to  Christ  the  glories  of  the  Divine  nature,  but 
lost  sight  of  the  human,  which  they  regarded  as  the  visible 
form,  through  which  the  Divine  existence  made  its  appearance, 
in  adaptation  to  the  powers  of  human  perception.  A  third 
party  arose,  that  of  Cerinthus,  "which,"  says  Neander, 
"  seemed  to  reconcile  the  two  extremes,  but  which  was  at 
bottom  a  compound  of  what  was  erroneous  in  both,  and  al- 
lowed neither  to  the  Divine  nor  human  its  just  claims." 
Now,  while  we  do  not  regard  this  Epistle  of  John,  as  a  for- 
mal polemical  treatise,*designed  to  refute  these  heresies,  yet  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  statements  in  it,  which  these 
false  systems  originated,  and  which  are  designed  to  warn  and 
preserve  the  church  against  their  pestiferous  influence.  But 
the  method  of  John  in  exposing  what  is  false,  is  mostly  by 
a  clear  presentation  of  what  is  true.  And  such  chiefly  is  the 
method  pursued  in  this  epistle.  And  our  author  in  develop- 
ing the  theological  lessons  of  this  noble  portion  of  the  word 
of  God,  brings  to  view  with  uncommon  precision  of  state- 
ment, and  power  of  expression,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
our  holy  religion.     With  him,  as  with  John,  Christ,  the  real, 
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personal,  historical  Christ,  dying  for  our  offences,  rising  again 
for  our  justification,  ascending  into  heaven,  bearing  with  him 
the  memorials  of  his  sacrifice,  and  there  ever  living  as  our  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  is  the  foundation  and  source  of  all 
spiritual  life  and  growth.  And  around  this  central  figure, 
Christ  and  Him  crucified — the  risen  and  exalted  Saviour — 
Neander  gathers  in  graceful  groups,  all  the  cognate  and  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  a  word,  in  a  doctrinal  point 
of  view  this  exposition  is  sound  to  the  core,  and  surpassingly 
rich.  In  this  connection,  we  would  be  glad  to  enrich  our  ar- 
ticle with  several  illustrative  and  confirmatory  passages  which 
we  have  marked.  But  the  book  is  crowded  with  illustrations. 
We  select  one  as  being  somewhat  comprehensive  in  its  cha- 
racter.    We  give  the  text  and  the  comment. 

*'  'And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  oar  sins :  and  not  for 
ours  only,  hut  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  !'  To  those  who  are 
weighed  down  by  consciousness  of  the  sin  still  cleaving  to  them,  and  of 
defeat  in  conflict  with  it,  John  thus  extends  the  cheering  assurance  of  a 
mediator  with  the  Father  in  heaven.  This  mediator  is  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  that  is,  the  Holy  ;  righteousness  being  here  taken  in  its  highest 
and  absolute  sense,  namely,  as  what  is  right,  what  is  as  it  should  be,  what 
corresponds  to  the  idea  of  moral  perfectness.  He  bids  them  after  having 
once  attained  to  repentance  for  that  still  inhering  sin,  not  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  fruitless  anguish  of  despair,  not  to  consume  themselves  in  a  per- 
petual brooding  over  their  sins  ;  but  on  the  con  trans  to  turn  with  full  con- 
fidence to  Him  who  is  their  everlasting  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  Holy. 

"  When  man,  having  become  conscious  of  the  chasm  between  himself 
in  his  sin  and  imperfection  and  the  holy  and  perfect  (rod,  sinks  under  the 
feeliug  of  separation  and  estrangement  from  that  Being  towards  whom  his 
higher  nature  strives  to  rise,  there  then  awakens  in  him  the  want  of  a 
mediation  by  which  this  chasm  may  be  rilled.  Hence  in  all  religions,  the 
founding  of  a  priesthood,  the  recognition  of  a  mediating  agency  be- 
tween God  and  man,  to  whom  he  may  address  his  prayers  when  he  ven- 
tures not  to  turn  immediately  to  God.  There  is,  however,  in  every  human 
priesthood  this  inherent  inconsistency,  that  they  who  are  themselves  sinfal 
and  in  need  of  redemption  like  all  other  men,  should  undertake  for  others 
the  mediation  which  thev  themselves  need  in  common  with  them.  Thus 
the  undeniable  want  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  priesthood  univer- 
sally, in  connection  with  its  insufficiency  to  meet  that  want,  becomes  a  pro- 
phetic indication  of  Him  who  alone  can  truly  satisfy  it ;  of  him  through 
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whom  the  idea  of  a  priesthood,  so  deeply  grounded  in  the  nature  of  man, 
found  its  realization,  and  with  it  all  previous  forms  of  priesthood  their  final 
end.  This  relation  of  Christ,  to  God  and  to  humanity,  is  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  man,  he  is  in  all  respects  akin  to 
those  who  seek  his  aid,  has  partaken  of  their  nature  with  all  its  necessi- 
ties, all  its  infirmities,  sin  excepted  ;  has  himself  experienced  all  their  con- 
flicts and  temptatious,  and  in  all  has  approved  himself  as  the  Holy.  Only 
as  the  Holy,  as  the  realization  of  the  holy  archetype  of  humanity,  can  he 
stand  as  the  substitute  of  sinners  before  ihe  Father  in  heaven. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  the  forgiveness  of  sins  of  believers 
were  something  yet  to  be  obtained  by  the  intercession  of  Christ.  There  is 
supposed  here,  as  appears  from  the  immediately  following  connection,  that 
redemption,  that  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  which  was  effected  once 
for  all  through  the  holy  life  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Holy,  is  here  contemplated  in  connection  with  his  whole  work  accom- 
plished on  earth,  wherein  he  manifested  himself  especially  as  the  Holy 
One, —  in  the  connection  of  his  present  life  with  God  and  previous  life  on 
earth.  There  is  also  presupposed,  as  already  existing,  that  entirely  new 
relation  to  God  into  which  those  are  brought  who  are  reconciled  to 
him  through  Christ.  It  is  not  said :  We  have  an  advocate  with  God, 
but  with  the  Father ;  indicating  that  filial  relation  of  believers  to  God 
as  their  Father  whom  they  have  first  been  taught  through  Christ  to 
know  and  honor  as  such.  In  it  is  concluded  the  permanency  of  this 
once  established  relation,  as  something  not  again  to  be  unsettled,  so  long 
as  the  believer  abides  in  this  fellowship  with  Christ,  so  long  as  his 
faith  continues  steadfast.  Only  where  it  has  already  suffered  disturbance, 
must  the  direction  of  the  eye  to  Christ,  by  whom  it  was  established,  re- 
vive again  the  living  consciousness  of  this  relation. 

"There  is  thus  presupposed  in  this  perpetual  advocacy  of  Christ,  that 
which  he  has  once  for  all  wrought  out  for  the  human  race.  But  this  too, 
is  represented  as  something  which  shall  continue  working  in  divine  pow- 
er, until  it  has  accomplished  its  final  aim,  the  complete  redemption  aud  pu- 
rification of  man  already  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  clear  that  this  divine  agency  in 
the  ever-progressing  work  of  redemption,  is  necessary  for  those  who  have 
been  thu3  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  and  who  are  conscious  of  a 
filial  relation  to  Him  as  their  Fa'her.  It  is  made  necessary  by  the  frequent 
disturbances  of  this  relation,  through  the  afier- workings  of  that  sin  from 
which  they  have  been  made  free.  Their  Christian  life  can  prosper,  only 
when  in  a  continued  living  connection  with  the  original  divine  foundation 
on  which  it  rests,  that  common  foundation  of  all  which  belongs  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth." 

After  remarking  in  the  following  paragraph,  that  by  the 
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still  operative  power  of  the  work  of  redemption,  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  we  are  not  to  understand,  merely  the  influence 
exerted  by  some  past  transaction,  upon  the  development  of 
humanity,  and  of  individuals  who  yield  themselves  to  it,  irres- 
pective of  the  personal  influence  of  him  by  whom  that  work 
was  wrought ;  as  though  the  sacred  writer,  when  speaking  of 
Christ  as  a  perpetual  advocate,  ascribed  to  him  by  a  figure  of 
speech  the  influences  belonging  to  his  once  completed  work  ; 
as  it  might  be  said  of  Luther  that  he  still  lives  and  works  in 
that  reformation  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  own  spirit : 
Neander  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  But  such  a  view  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  apostle's  meaning. 
Before  his  believing  eye  stands  the  Living  Christ ;  approved  by  his  victo- 
rious resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the  Holy  One,  over  whom  death  could 
have  no  power ;  risen  and  ascended  to  an  eternal  divine  life  in  heaven,  for- 
ever living  with  the  Father  in  a  glorified,  divine,  human  personality.  This 
living  Christ  he  contemplates  as  still  carrying  on  his  work  in  person,  and 
with  the  same  holy  love  with  which  he  labored  on  earth  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  sinful  man,  still  continuing  to  work  in  that  glorified  state  with  the 
Father.  In  his  divine-human  personality,  he  forms  the  medium  by  which 
the  human  race,  redeemed  and  reconciled  to  God  through  him,  is  brought 
into  union  with  God  as  Father.  This  connection  between  the  living  Christ 
and  what  he  once  wrought  on  earth,  must  therefore  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Thus  Christ  himself,  in  those  last  discourses  transmitted  to  us  by  John, 
says  on  the  one  hand,  that  be  will  pray  the  Father  in  behalf  of  his  disci- 
ples, and  that  in  answer  to  his  prayers  the  Father  will  bestow  upon  them 
what  they  need  (John  xiv.  16) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  need  not 
pray  for  them,  since,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  him,  they  are 
themselves  already  the  objects  of  God's  paternal  love,  already  stand  in  a 
filial  relation  to  Him  (John  zvi.  26,  27). 

"  With  special  emphasis  it  is  here  said  that  Jesus,  as  The  Holy,  is 
the  advocate  of  the  redeemed,  who  under  the  sense  of  still  remaining  sin 
direct  to  him  the  eye  of  faith.  Christ  being  the.  Holy  One,  having  in  his 
life  on  earth  given  once  for  all  a  complete  realization  of  the  perfect  holiness 
required  by  the  divine  law ;  thus  his  holiness  stands  forever  the  offset  for 
all  that  is  still  sinful  in  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  him,  and  are  in 
fellowship  with  him.  It  is  in  this  connection  with  him,  as  one  with  him, 
that  they  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  God.  Herein  lies  the  pledge  that 
they  also,  by  virtue  of  this  union  with  him,  shall  one  day  be  wholly  puri- 
fied from  sin ;  shall  be  like  him  in  perfect  holiness,  to  whom  even  now, 
turning  away  from  sin,  they  direct  the  eye  of  faith  ;  shall  be  made  holy  as 
he  is  holy." 
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2.  We  proceed  to  the  practical  character  of  this  commen- 
tary. It  will  be  observed,  the  work  is  entitled, — u  The  first 
epistle  of  John  practically  explained."  But  while,  as  the  title 
imports,  this  exposition  is  practical,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  not,  what  in  most  instances,  such  a  description 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  It  is  not  composed  of  the  com- 
mon-place, oft  repeated,  and  shallow  observations  which  cha- 
racterize most  of  our  so  called  practical  commentaries.  On 
the  contrary,  this  work,  while  it  eminently  corresponds  to  its 
title,  is  manifestly  grounded  on  a  thorough  scholarship,  sound 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  a  completely  independent  in- 
vestigation of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  precious  epistle 
of  the  beloved  John.  It  has  been  contemplated  by  a  heart 
swelling  with  emotions  kindred  to  those  which  animated  the 
bosom  of  its  inspired  author.  It  has  been  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  historical  familiarity  with  the  times  and  circumstances  in 
the  midst  of  which  its  love-flaming  words  were  penned. 
Hence  its  practical  adaptations  are  so  fully  realized  by  Nean- 
der, as  to  enable  him  to  bring  them  to  bear  with  peculiar 
power,  not  only  in  application  to  the  life  of  the  individual 
Christian,  but  also  to  the  life  of  the  entire  Christian  church, 
in  relation  to  the  ever  varying  aspect  of  the  times,  through  all 
the  progress  of  its  historical  development. 

This  exposition  is  emphatically  rich,  in  its  fresh,  glowing, 
powerful  practical  instructions.  Hence  it  possesses  peculiar 
value  as  a  guide  to  the  higher  forms  of  a  holy  Christian  life. 
We  repeat,  a  holy  life.  For  with  Neander  the  teachings  of 
Sacred  Scripture  were  not  designed  to  nourish  a  cold  intel- 
lectuality, nor  to  form  a  correct,  but  dead  orthodoxy.  He 
looked  upon  all  the  words  of  the  Master  and  his  inspired  ser- 
vants, as  "  Spirit  and  life."  And  all  reception  of  them,  and 
devotion  to  them,  which  furnished  no  living  response  to  these 
characteristics,  as  altogether  aside  from  the  grand  design  of 
the  Almighty  Father  in  committing  such  a  treasure  to  the 
custody  of  his  church.  And  the  manner  in  which  he  unfolds 
the  characteristics  of  a  holy  life,  in  fellowship  with  Jesus, 
which  true  faith  in  the  divine-human  Redeemer  always  secures, 
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is,  to  our  mind,  more  beautiful,  profound,  and  affecting,  than 
we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  any  other  uninspired  au- 
thor.    But  we  will  let  Neander  speak  for  himself. 

On  the  passage  chap.  i.  6,  we  have  the  following  remarks. 
They  are  worthy  of  being  graven  upon  the  tablet  of  every 
human  heart.  O  that  such  teaching  were  sounded  as  with  a 
trumpet's  voice  from  all  the  pulpits  in  our  land ! 

"  'If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him  and  walk  in  darkness 

we  lie  and  do  not  the  truth The  thought  here  lying  at  the  basis 

is  this :  that  since  all  spiritual  fellowship  presupposes  an  affinity  of  na- 
ture, and  this  inward  fellowship  of  nature  must  also  have  an  outward  man- 
ifestation in  the  life ;  so  no  fellowship  with  God  can  exist  without  a  life  con- 
formed to  God.  Since  then  God  is  light,  fellowship  with  him  must  mani- 
fest itself  through  a  life  which  is  full  of  light;  fellowship  with  the  God 
whose  nature  is  holiness,  through  a  holy  course  of  life.  John  does  not 
here  mean  a  quality  of  the  life- walk  required  for  the  first  attainment  of 
fellowship  with  God  ;  but  assuming  this  divine  fellowship  of  life,  received 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  already  existing,  his  object  is  to  poiot 
out  the  tests,  whether  the  claim  to  such  a  fellowship  be  true  or  false, — 
whether  the  Christianity  which  is  professed  be  a  true,  or  merely  a  seeming 
and  pretended  one.  This  thought  is  expressed,  in  John's  peculiar  manner, 
both  in  the  negative  and  affirmative  form.  He  first  says,  in  opposition  to 
that  mere  seeming  Christianity,  that  he  who  leads  an  ungodly  life,  and  yet 
claims  to  be  in  fellowship  with  God,  thereby  makes  himself  guilty  of  a 
lie.  Full  of  significance  is  the  expression,  *  We  do  not  the  truth  ;'  an  ex- 
pression belonging  to  the  depth  of  conception  peculiar  to  John.  With  him 
truth  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  speech  merely  ;  it  embraces  the 
entire  life.  The  entire  life  has  its  root  either  in  falsehood  or  in  truth. 
Truthfulness  in  speech  is  but  one  index  of  that  truth  which  embraces,  fills, 
vitalizes  the  whole  inner  and  outer  life.  Hence  of  one  who  makes  claim 
to  something  which  is  contradicted  by  his  course  of  life  it  is  said,  that  bis 
whole  life  is  alien  from  ihe  truth,  that  he  does  not  practice  the  truth,  that 
his  life  is  chargeable  with  falsehood.  Speech  appears  also  as  an  action  ; 
'  We  do  not  the  truth.'  "  p.  30-32. 

Again  he  remarks  admirably,  on  chap.  ii.  3. 

"'And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  command- 
ments.' In  coutrast  with  a  profound  '  knowing  of  Christ,1  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  life,  John  represents  this  as  the  sign  of  a  true  knowledge 
of  Christ,  viz:  that  we  obey  his  commandments.  There  is  indeed  a  know- 
ledge which  belongs  only  to  the  understanding,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  life;  but  such  in  reference  to  divine  things,  could  not  be  admitted  by 
John  as  real ;  he  did  not  even  allow  it  the  name  of  knowledge.    For  as 
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truth  according  to  his  modes  of  thought  is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  belong- 
ing solely  to  the  understanding,  but  is  something  pertaining  to  the  inner 
life,  to  the  affections ;  so  to  him  knowledge,  in  reference  to  divine  things, 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  speculation  and  of  the  understanding,  but  is- 
something  proceeding  from  the  inner  life,  and  as  such  must  manifest  itself 
in  the  outward  course  of  conduct.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  know- 
ledge must  be  actually  present  in  the  inner  life.  It  presupposes  an  inward 
fellowship  of  life  with  that  which  is  known  ;  and  this  must  stamp  its  own 
character  upon  the  whole  life.  The  knowledge  of  Christ,  as  the  Holy  One, 
can  only  exist  where  there  is  spiritual  fellowship  with  him,  the  Holy 
One ;  when  the  soul  has  received  into  itself  his  holy  image,  and  has  been 
pervaded  by  its  influence.  And  where  this  is  the  case,  it  must  show  itself 
in  the  whole  conduct  by  the  test  here  pointed  out,  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Christ ;  for  the  commands  of  Christ  are  inseparable  from  his 
own  nature,  from  himself.  As  in  all  which  proceeds  from  him  he  but  pre- 
sents himself;  so  his  commands  are  but  single  features  of  the  new  life  pro- 
ceeding from  him.  Thus  each  one,  by  subjecting  his  life  to  a  comparison 
with  the  commands  of  Christ,  may  ascertain  whether  the  knowledge  of 

Christ,  to  which  he  makes  claim,  be  truth  or  appearance  merely. 

*  *  *  <«  The  touchstone  of  all  true  religious  knowledge,  according  to  this 
view  of  John,  is  the  practice  of  it  in  the  life.  But  as  his  manner  is,  he 
here  merely  contrasts  opposites  in  respect  to  their  essential  nature,  without 
taking  into  account  any  gradations  in  the  outward  manifestation.  How 
entirely  opposed  is  the  standard  pf  judgment  here  established  by  John,  to 
a  one-sided  speculative  orthodoxy,  a  conception  of  truth  as  something  merely 
theoretical,  an  orthodoxy  of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  life !  Orthodoxy, 
in  the  sense  of  John,  is  something  which  belongs  to  the  life.  How  differ- 
ent an  aspect  would  it  have  given  to  doctrinal  controversies,  had  this  stand- 
point of  the  apostle  been  rightly  understood  and  firmly  adhered  to." 

3.  We  may  now  glance  at  the  spiritual  element  in  this 
work  of  the  lamented  German  scholar  and  divine.  This  is 
an  element  which  pervades  the  entire  performance.  It  is  a 
mountain  of  myrrh,  a  hill  of  frankincense,  and  its  smell  is  as 
the  smell  of  Lebanon.  Deeply  had  its  author  drank  at  the 
fountain  of  living  waters.  Upborne  by  the  wings  of  faith  and 
love,  he  soared  to  the  third  heaven  of  devotion  and  contem- 
plation, holding,  in  those  sublime  altitudes  of  diviue  commu- 
nion, fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  Eminently  spiritual  himself,  all  his  works  breathe  a 
holy  and  spiritual  fragrance.  And  the  work  now  under  re- 
view preeminently  so.  Neander  moves  along  the  path  of 
John's  stirring,  yet  tender  and  spiritual  sentiments,  and  beau- 
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tiful  expressions,  with  a  step  at  once  so  firm,  and  a  spirit  so 
congenial,  and  pours  forth  the  results  of  his  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  in  streams  so  trans- 
lucent and  refreshing,  that  we  are  at  once  surprised,  delighted, 
and  profited.  We  are  thus  led  to  cleave  with  a  firmer  faith 
to  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  long  for  a  fuller  experience  of  that 
life  of  God  in  the  soul,  which  he  came  to  procure  by  his  blood, 
and  which  he  ever  liveth  to  impart  by  his  Spirit.  This  ele- 
ment of  spirituality  has  been  manifest  in  the  selections  al- 
ready submitted.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  addi- 
tional one,  specially  illustrative  of  this  point.  It  is  on  the 
subject  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  breath  of  the  spirit  which 
lives  in  fellowship  with  Christ.  And  its  breathings  are  weak 
or  strong,  lofty  or  low,  as  our  spirituality  waxes  or  wanes. 
Prayer  and  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind  act  and  react  one  upon 
the  other.  He  who  understands  best  the  happy  art  of  prayer, 
is  most  deeply  experienced  in  the  holy  and  devout  attain- 
ments of  spirituality.  We  have  read  many  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  prayer.  And  among  the  most  eloquent  of  those 
which  have  come  under  our  notice,  are  those  of  Chrysostom 
and  Jeremy  Taylor.  And  did  space,  and  our  present  aim  ad- 
mit of  it,  we  would  be  glad  to  put  extracts  from  the  Greek 
father,  and  the  Englsh  bishop,  in  juxta-positiou  with  the  one 
we  are  about  to  make  from  our  German  expositor.  And  for 
searching  analysis,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  beauty 
and  vigor  of  expression,  we  think  the  scale  would  turn  in  fa- 
vor of  the  last.  None  but  a  mind  rich  in  spirituality  could 
have  given  birth  to  such  an  effusion  of  almost  inspired  elo- 
quence. But  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  at  least 
of  the  independent  merits  of  this  spiritual  production. 
The  author  is  explaining  chap.  v.  14,  15. 

"  '  And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any 
thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  that  he  hear 
us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired 
of  him.'  *  Thus  John  regards  it  as  the  fruit  of  faith,  that  God  is  no  longer 
to  them  a  God  afar  off.  The  chasm  is  now  closed  which  separated  man 
from  his  Creator,  from  Him  who  is  oyer  all  worlds,  God  in  his  infinitude, 
in  his  incomprehensibility,  in  his  holiness.    They  now  hold  a  filial  rela- 
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tion  to  him,  enjoy  cootioual  intercourse  with  him,  in  all  their  necessities  can 
turn  to  him  with  filial  confidence  as  to  a  father  and  friend.    In  him  they 
have  ever  at  hand  one  in  whom  help,  counsel,  and  comfort  are  to  be  found. 
It  is  this  living  relation  to  God  as  our  Father,  continually  mediated  through 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  through  conscious  fellowship  with  him, 
which  constitutes  true  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  the  life.    To  this  child- 
like confidence,  leading  us  to  and  enjoyed  in  prayer,  the  apostle  attaches  a 
high  import.    Prayer  he  makes  the  soul  of  the  Christian   life.    Having 
previously  said  that  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  ever  heard  by  the 
Father ;  he  now  adds  the  condition,  that  we  pray  according  to  his  will. 
The  one  is  involved  in  the  other,  as  we  have  already  shown.    He  who 
prays  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  moved  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
prayer.    He  can  ask  for  nothing,  but  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God  ;  can  with  assurance  ask  only  that  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
makes  known  to  him  in  prayer,  as  corresponding  to  the  Father's  will. 
When  this  certainty  is  wanting,  his  prayer  will  always  be  accomplished 
with  the  condition,  that  the  desire  arising  in  his  soul  and  taking  the  form 
of  prayer,  may  have  for  its  object  something  which  the  Father  approves. 
"  From  this  we  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  prayer  in  itself  can  have 
no  definite  effect,  since  whatever  is  grounded  in  the  will  of  God  must  hap- 
pen in  any  case.    Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  prayer,  by  bringing  man  into 
this  living  relation  to  his  source  of  being  and  his  Father,  therein  alone  ao 
complishes  its  whole  work  upon  the  inner  life ;  that  its  whole  influence  is 
seen  in  the  holy  temper  of  mind  which  it  produces,  and  which  naturally 
flows  from  the  elevation  of  the  soul  above  itself  and  the  world  to  God,  en- 
tering into  living  intercourse  with  him,  and  losing  itself  in  him.    It  is 
true  indeed,  that  herein  consists  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  prayer;  bat 
this  is  not  all  which  prayer  effects.  And  even  this  effect  would  not  be  fully 
realized,  if  prayer  were  not  something  more  than  the  mere  objective  con- 
templation of  the  Divine.   For  it  presupposes  the  assured  consciousness,  that 
the  relation  to  God  into  which  we  enter  by  prayer  is  a  living  personal  rela- 
tion, as  of  one  individual  person  with  another,  in  which  both  are  mutually 
acted  on  ;  that  he  perceives  that,  which  our  spirit  in  directing  to  him  its  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  would  have  him  perceive.    In  this  it  is  necessarily  im- 
plied, that  our  prayer  for  a  definite  object  will  not  be  in  vain.    This  the 
apostle  indicates,  when  be  speaks  of  a  hearing  of  prayer.    Prayer  is  the 
soul's  necessity,  breathed  forth  to  God  with  filial  confidence  and  submission, 
in  the  consciousness  of  that  living  relation  to  him  as  father ;  it  must  there- 
fore, in  rising  to  God,  find  satisfaction  in  reference  to  that  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  want.    True  indeed,  prayer  cannot  in  the  proper  sense  constrain  the 
will  of  God, — a  thought  which  is  excluded  by  the  very  nature  of  this  filial 
relation  to  him.    But  the  actualization  of  the  divine  will  excludes  not  in- 
termediate  causes ;  and  among  the  chief  of  these  is  prayer.    Passing  be- 
yond the  outward  and  finite  of  the  earthly  world,  as  presented  in  space  and 
time ;  beyond  the  natural  connection  of  phenomena  ;  as  an  invisible  spir- 
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itual  force,  it  penetrates  with  its  agency  to  the  very  heart  of  the  in  risible 
world.  Itself  the  breath  of  love,  its  workings  are  in  unison  with  the  laws 
of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  love.  It  belongs  not  to  that  which  can  be  me- 
chanically estimated, — like  all  that  is  highest,  and  deepest,  and  innermost. 
Prayer  is  the  highest  act  of  the  God-related  spirit,  entering  into  that  living 
relation  to  God  for  which  it  was  created.  Prayer,  grounded  in  fellowship 
with  Christ  as  here  represented  by  John,  presupposes  that  power  derived 
from  God,  whereby  the  soul  is  winged  for  this  its  loftiest  flight,  whence  it 
receives  this  its  highest  energy  of  burning  aspiration.  This  power  tends 
back  to  the  Primal  Source  from  which  it  flows.  It  is  a  special  gift,  bestow- 
ed on  man  as  a  member  of  the  invisible  world,  whereby  he  may  lay  hold 
on  the  invisible.  It  is  one  of  his  home-born  rights  ;  enjoyed  already  here, 
as  pertaining  to  that  heaven  where  he  belongs,  and  which  shall  one  day 
be  his  home.  So  certainly  will  prayer  be  heard,  that.  Christians,  while 
they  pray,  should  be  inspired  with  the  assurance  that  what  they  ask  is  vir- 
tually received  already." 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Neander  omits  from  his 
text  and  explanation,  the  long  and  warmly  contested  passage, 
chap.  v.  7,  concerning  the  three  heavenly  witnesses ;  "  The 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  he  does  on 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  manuscripts ;  and  regards  the  com- 
monly received  reading  as  an  explanatory  addition  to  the  text. 
Its  omission,,  he  says,  is  also  favored  by  the  connection,  in 
which  these  additions  appear  as  something  wholly  foreign  and 
discordant.  He  regards  the  course  of  the  apostle's  remarks 
as  concerned  only  with  facts  occurring  on  earth,  as  signs  and 
evidences  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. — not 

* 

with  witnesses  in  heaven.  In  this  view  the  introduction  of 
the  heavenly  witnesses  would  have  wholly  distracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  from  the  sole  object  set  forth  in  the 
passage  by  John.  The  weight  of  the  more  recent  critical 
authorities,  support  the  omission  of  Neander.  Dr.  Lucke  has 
left  it  out  of  his  translation,  and  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  Lu- 
ther never  translated  the  words  in  vers.  7,  8,  because  he  con- 
sidered them  as  spurious.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  interpolation  of  the  genuine  copy  of 
Luther's  Bible  was  first  made,  and  afterwards  propagated,  see 
"  Lucke  on  the  Epistles  of  John,"  page  354,  Bib.  Cab.  edi- 
tion. 
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For  lucid  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  difficult  pas- 
sage, we  refer  the  reader  to  Neander's  comment  on  chap.  v. 
16,  with  reference  to  the  "sin  unto  death,"  for  which  believ- 
ers were  not  to  pray,  and  the  ground  of  distinction  between 
that  and  the  "sin  not  unto  death,"  for  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  pray.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  commenta- 
ries on  this  passage,  with  but  little  satisfaction.  And  in  none 
save  Dr.  Liicke,  whose  explanation  is  similar  to  Neander's, 
have  we  found  anything  comparable  with  our  author.  Let 
any  one  compare,  for  instance,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  note  on  the 
passage,  with  his  various  grounds  of  solution,  and  his  hesi- 
tancy as  to  which  should  be  adopted  ;  and  the  manly,  straight- 
forward, and  independent  explanation  of  Neander,  and  he  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  advantage  which  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  inspired  writers  possesses 
over  the  merely  critical  and  dogmatical  ability  for  arriving  at 
the  genuine  import  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  inspired  re- 
cords of  human  salvation.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room 
for  this  explanation  entire ;  and  to  give  fragments  of  it  would 
materially  mar  it. 

We  have  now  accomplished,  imperfectly  we  confess,  what 
we  designed  when  taking  this  work  in  hand  for  review.  We 
know  it  is  customary  for  reviewers,  after  presenting  all  the 
good  points  of  an  author,  to  file  at  the  close  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions. And  so  uniform  is  this  practice,  that  a  reviewer  who 
omits  it,  is  come  to  be  suspected  either  of  a  blind  partiality, 
or  a  want  of  critical  acumen  with  which  to  detect  what  may 
be  error  intermingled  with  truth.  But  while  we  admit  to  the 
full  the  humanity  of  our  author  and  ourselves,  we  have  in 
this  instance  no  such  bill  to  file,  and  we  dread  not  the  visita- 
tion which  the  omission  may  incur.  If  we  can  prevail  upon 
those  who  may  favor  us  with  a  reading,  to  procure  and  study 
the  book  itself,  we  shall  be  satisfied.  No  Christian  can  mas- 
ter its  contents  without  becoming  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 
And  no  Christian  minister  can  do  so,  without  becoming,  in  the 
best  sense,  an  abler  divine  and  a  more  efficient  and  useful 
preacher  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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ART.  VI. 

THE  TWO  WESLEYS. 
(Continued  from  April  Number,  p.   161.) 


By  the  Editor. 


Our  object,  as,  perhaps,  has  been  seen,  is  to  furnish,  in  brief 
critical  essays,  a  review  of  the  extraordinary  work  of  Isaac 
Taylor  on  "  Wesley  and  Methodism."  Were  we  to  present  a 
continuous  and  consecutive  examination  of  it,  we  should  nei- 
ther realize  our  own  wishes,  nor  be  sustained  by  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  In  our  preceding  article,  we  confined  ourself 
to  the  preliminary  portion  of  the  book,  in  order  to  give,  by 
isolation,  both  independence  and  prominence  to  its  several  to- 
pics. In  this,  we  propose  to  enter  in  limine;  on  what  is,  in 
reality,  the  threshold  of  the  author's  undertaking ;  the  por- 
traits of  the  two  brothers.  The  artist  has  taken  in  hand  a 
very  difficult  task.  It  is  the  highest  achievement  of  the  pen- 
cil to  give  a  perfect  likeness.  Finish  and  drapery  are  secon- 
dary qualities.  To  impersonate  upon  the  canvas  the  living 
or  the  dead,  demands  an  effort  of  genius  little  short  of  an  in- 
tellectual transmigration ;  and  after  all,  the  reproduction  will 
inevitably  bear  the  impress  of  the  pangs  and  distortions  of  the 
mental  conception,  and  very  wise  and  honest  observers  will 
point  out  an  obvious  want  of  identity  with  their  recollections 
of  the  original.  The  artist  and  the  judge  may  very  widely 
differ  as  to  the  merit  of  the  performance.  A  fine  picture  may 
be  a  very  indifferent  likeness.  But  even  the  failure  of  high 
artistic  skill  will  always  give  pleasure,  and  so  combine  the 
prominent  outlines  of  the  actual  subject  as  to  render  it  cer- 
tain whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  delineate.  The  difficulty 
of  the  execution  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  lapse  of  years 
after  the  subject  has  disappeared  from  the  field  of  vision,  and 
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by  the  indistinctness  which  the  fluctuations  of  concurrent  tes- 
timony always  give  to  an  evanescent  image.  A  philosophic 
painting  may,  indeed,  be  produced ;  an  hypothetical  figure 
may  be  very  ingeniously  drawn ;  but  who  will  undertake  to 
avouch  for  its  verisimilitude  ?  Nor  need  we  wonder,  since 
even  daguerreotypes  so  frequently  amaze  us  by  their  unnatu- 
ral features,  although  the  instrument  with  which  they  are 
taken  is  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  eye. 

If  we  be  not  a  connoisseur  in  aesthetics,  we  are  entitled  to 
the  liberty  which  ail  men  take  in  expressing  their  opinions  of 
the  performances  of  professional  skill ;  but,  as  Dr.  Blair  has 
well  remarked,  that  "criticism  is  a  human  art,"  we  shall  en- 
joy an  unalloyed  pleasure  in  tracing  the  excellencies  and  beau- 
ties which  so  abundantly  enrich  Mr.  Taylor's  elaborate  repre- 
sentation, especially  of  John  Wesley  ;  for  although  he  sat  for 
the  likeness  of  Charles,  he  expended  his  strength  on  that  of 
John. 

To  give  the  effect  of  perspective  and  relief  to  the  principal 
personage,  he  introduces  into  the  background,  several  distant 
views ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  suggestive  than  his  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  original,  formative  elements  of  Wesley's 
character,  as  exponents  of  that  ecclesiastical  organization  upon 
which  he  impressed  his  own  distinctive  traits.  Before,  how- 
ever, entering  upon  these,  he  indulges  in  several  general  re- 
flections upon  the  rise  of  Methodism  itself,  which  #u*e  equally 
just  and  beautiful.  It  was,  in  his  estimation,  no  coinage  from 
the  mint  of  human  ingenuity  and  collusion,  it  bore  the  im- 
press of  an  earnest  and  wonderful  spontaneity.  It  was  the 
genuine  development  of  a  healthful  process,  in  minds  alive  to 
new  spiritual  perceptions  and  impulses,  after  a  long  and  dis- 
mal age  of  effete  and  decrepid  formalism : 

41  Methodism  did  not  appear  before  the  world  as  if  it  had  issued  from  a 
conclave;  for  although  it  came  to  be  ruled  mainly,  but  never  wholly,  by 
one  master  spirit,  it  was  not  devised,  plotted,  modeled,  touched,  and  re- 
touched by  its  two  or  three  protectors,  who,  when  they  had  thus  set  their 
hands  to  its  code,  prudently  hushed  their  individual  opinions,  and  presented 
a  front  of  unanimity  to  the  world.  This  was  true  of  Jesuitism ;  but  it  was 
not  true  of  Methodism." 
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With  respect  to  Methodism  as  an  aggregate,  including  all 
the  phases  of  the  great  religious  movement  which  bore  that 
name,  we  will  not  captiously  differ  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  his 
account  of  its  manifold  sources,  and  of  their  individual  con- 
trarieties. For,  giving  prominence  and  priority  to  the  We$- 
leyan,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  other  tributary  sources  which 
gave  volume  and  impetus  to  the  tide ;  and  several  of  these 
sources  brought  in,  with  their  contributions,  antagonistic  qua- 
lilies.  Yet,  in  this  wide  sense,  there  was  a  virtual  unity,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  some  of  its  agencies.  The 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Fletcher  and  Coke  were  the  illustrious 
men  who,  above  all  others,  were  honored  with  its  origin  and 
diffusion ;  who,  however  dissentient,  in  some  respects,  were 
harmonious  in  the  spirit  which  animated  them.  These  take 
their  stand  in  the  van  of  that  Method istic  progress  which  is 
yet  rolling  on  its  triumphs  to  the  limits  of  the  peopled  earth. 

The  place  which  he  assigns  this  entire  corps  of  evangelical 
heroes  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  literary  distinction  is, 
with  us,  neither  a  matter  of  contention  nor  of  solicitude. 
Their  meed  of  praise  does  not  rest  upon  so  equivocal  a  foun- 
dation as  either  the  extent  or  the  depth  of  their  erudition, 
their  logical  acuteness,  or  the  power  of  their  eloquence,  but 
upon  their  sublime  and  undisputed  prerogative  of  possessing 
and  unfolding  the  long  concealed  doctrines  of  the  cross,  with 
the  authority  and  the  force  of  a  new  revelation.  If  there  be 
any  literary  justice  in  the  rank  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  places 
them  ;  if  not  one  of  them  stood  on  the  "  high  level"  of  men- 
tal nobility ;  if  not  one  of  them  possessed  a  "  mind  of  that 
amplitude  and  grandeur,  the  contemplation  of  which,  as  a 
natural  object,  excites  a  pleasurable  awe,  and  swells  the  bo- 
som with  a  vague  ambition,  or  with  a  noble  emulation ;"  if 
not  one  of  them  was  " gifted  with  the  philosophic  faculty;" 
if  not  one  "  was  an  accomplished  scholar ;"  if,  while  "  some 
possessed  powers  of  popular  oratory  unrivalled  by  their  con- 
temporaries, not  one  was  a  great  writer ;"  we  demand,  that, 
with  the  endowments  which  he  concedes  to  them,  that  "  some 
were  fairly  learned,  and  few  illiterate,"  the  level  on  which 
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they  really  stand   is  unapproachably  higher  than   that   from 
which  he  excludes  them,  and  which  he  awards  to  the  literary 
and  philosophic  magnates  of  this  world  as  their  sole  inherit- 
ance.    Admitting,  therefore,  for  the   present,  what   we  shall 
hereafter,  in   part,  dispute,  the  accuracy  of  his  decision  with 
respect  to  their  merit  as  scholars,  philosophers,  and  authors, 
we  would  repel  the  inuendo  which  this  appareut  justice  may 
contain.     If  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  solicitous  that  the  world  shall 
not  mistake  their  claim  to  the  reputation  of  learned  men,  may 
it  not  be  his  object,  just  by  so  much,  to  disrate  them  as  reli- 
gious reformers,  and  to  lessen  that  degree  of  respect  to  which 
their  honored  achievements  so  richly  entitle  them?     While, 
however,  we   have   no  right   to  accuse   him  of  a  purpose  so 
deeply  sinister,  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  guard  against  a 
conclusion  which  may  so  readily  be  drawn  from  his  language. 
Yet  we  perfectly  coucur  with  him,  that  the  problem  of  Me- 
thodism cannot  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to  any  human  causes, 
however  distinguished,  but  to  such  only  as  a  carping  philoso- 
phy does  not  recognize. 

With  "a  very  few  exceptions,''  he  purposely  omits  a  notice 
of  the  lay  preachers,  or  helpers  of  Mr.  Wesley,  as  among  the 
founders  of  Methodism  ;  although  he  considers  many  of  them 
to  have  been  remarkable  men ;  because,  as  he  says,  none  of 
them  left  their  individual  impress  upon  the  movement,  how 
muchsoever  they  may  have  accelerated  its  course.  In  this 
omission,  for  this  reason,  he  is  correct.  But  we  have  referred 
to  this  omission,  not  so  much  to  endorse  it,  as  to  quote  a  pro- 
found observation  suggested  by  it: — "It  is  not  given  to  men 
of  no  early  discipline,  or  who  have  not,  before  attaining  mid- 
dle life,  made  good  their  want  of  education  by  extraordinary 
efforts,  to  exert  much  influence  extending  beyond  their  imme- 
diate sphere,  or  which  can  last  a  year  after  the  moment  of 
their  death.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  educated  class  to 
extend  themselves,  by  the  products  of  their  minds,  over  space 
and  time." 

Whilst  this  declaration   is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  concession 
that  the  founders  of  Methodism   belonged  to  the  "educated. 
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class,'7  we  regard  it  as  embodying  a  proposition  of  much 
higher  value ;  of  far-reaching  discernment,  and  of  historic 
truth.  It  is  based  upon  the  laws  both  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  economy  of  man.  Those  who  are  to  reproduce  them- 
selves ;  to  transmit  their  systems  to  succeeding  generations ;  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  ac- 
tion of  large  masses  after  their  death,  must  be  able  by  the 
clearness  and  compass  of  their  own  views,  and  the  well  ba- 
lanced energy  of  their  own  characters,  virtually  to  think  and 
to  act  for  posterity.  Cultivated  minds  alone  enjoy  this  power, 
and  education  alone,  whether  early  or  late  in  life,  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  conferred.  And,  as  has  been  suggested, 
such  is  the  testimony  of  history.  If  uninformed  men  have 
risen  to  notoriety,  and  have  produced  a  moral  or  intellectual 
agitation  during  their  lives,  yet  for  the  want  of  those  real  or 
plausible  elements  which  stand  the  test  of  human  progress 
and  challenge  the  respect  of  influential  minds,  that  agitation 
has  usually  subsided  either  by  the  absence  of  inherent  solidity 
or  by  the  disgust  produced  by  the  explosion  of  its  errors. 
What  a  potent  instrument,  then,  is  education  for  good  or  for 
evil !  By  its  means,  error  and  truth  have,  respectively,  pro- 
pagated and  entrenched  themselves  in  the  depths  of  human 
thought  and  human  consciousness,  for  ages.  But  as  the  great- 
est possible  power  to  counteract  evil  and  to  promote  good  is 
the  prerogative  and  the  design  of  the  gospel,  it  appertains  to 
the  church  to  foster  education  in  all  her  members,  and  espe- 
cially in  her  ministers,  since  they  are  the  constituted  agents 
for  its  perpetuation,  and  by  their  position  possess  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  giving  a  salutary  and  permanent  direction  to  the 
human  mind.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  the  founders  of  Me- 
thodism belonged  to  the  "  educated  class ;"  and  by  the  bles- 
sing of  God  on  this  fact,  they  yet  live  in  their  followers. 
Had  they  been  ignorant  men  their  plans  would  have  perished 
with  them,  and  their  individuality  would  have  ceased  with 
their  breath.  If  Methodism  arose  under  the  prestige  of  a 
sanctified  education,  able  to  sustain  itself  against  the  learned 
opposition  of  the  age,  and  subsequently  to  commend  itself  by 
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the  soundness  and  certainty  of  its  principles,  is  not  this  a  pro- 
vidential indication  of  no  doubtful  import  that  its  auspices 
should  always  be  invoked  in  the  same  cause  ?  Is  it  not  now, 
as  ever,  needful  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  be  educa- 
ted men,  not  so  much  that  the  people  are  educated,  but  that  the 
laws  under  which  God  has  placed  us  require  that  the  highest 
capacities  for  usefulness  command  the  widest  range  and  the 
most  efficient  means  of  operation  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  emer- 
gencies of  man  call  for  an  incessant  activity  of  measures  to 
save  him,. and  that,  in  the  urgency  of  their  application,  all 
ministers  of  the  gospel  cannot,  at  first,  become  educated  men, 
as  was  the  "helpers"  of  Wesley;  yet,  when  the  resources  of 
the  church  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  her  instant  demands  for 
ministers,  and  when  the  very  character  of  these  demands  have 
undergone  a  change  by  the  development  of  new  phases  of 
society,  it  then  becomes  an  imperative  obligation  upon  her  to 
revert  to  her  primal  ministerial  type,  and  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  obvious  exigencies  of  her  history.  Such  appears,  to  us, 
to  be  the  present  crisis  of  American  Methodism,  and  the  en- 
lightened policy  which  it  suggests;  a  policy  which,  so  far 
from  being  an  innovation,  much  less  a  dangerous  one,  is  emi- 
nently normal. 

Inasmuch  as  the  early  lives  of  the  two  Wesleys  were  sub- 
mitted to  identically  the  same  external  influences,  he  con- 
siders this  period  as  constituting  "  one  order  of  things,"  and 
in  his  search  after  unity,  blends  them  into  one.  The  Rectory 
of  Epworth,  as  the  fountain  of  these  influences,  naturally 
rises  to  his  view.  The  Rectory  of  Epworth !  what  associa- 
tions rush  to  the  mind  !  What  hallowed  geuius  presided  over 
that  spot !  What  irrepressible  energy  was  nurtured  within  its 
halls !  What  a  perennial  spring  burst  forth  in  its  sacred  retreat ! 
Second  only  to  Erfurth,  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  But 
Epworth,  as  the  cradle  of  Methodism,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks, 
should  be  taken  "  in  abatement"  of  the  recent  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  the  religious  delinquency  of  the  times  imme- 
diately preceding  those  of  Wesley.  He  regards  it  as  a  (t  sam- 
ple" of  similar  clerical  abodes  which  contained  the  seeds  of 
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the  coming  harvest,  and  which  combined  "the  product  of  the 
non-conforming  or  puritanical  soul,  with  the  better-ordered 
and  more  broadly-based  Christian  temperament  of  the  Epis- 
copal church."  It  is  thus  that  he  would  check  the  ambition 
and  rebuke  the  arrogance  pf  the  historiographers  of  Methodism 
by  statements,  if  not  hypothetical,  yet  so  extremely  nugato- 
ry as  not  materially  to  affect  the  conditions  of  the  argument. 
Other  rectories  besides  Epworth,  it  is  true,  were  consecrated 
by  the  tranquil  piety  of  their  occupants.  Such  men  as 
"  Leighton,  Tillotson,  Butler,  and  Seeker,"  shed  a  lustre  upon 
the  establishment ;  and  puritanical  principles  were  not  yet 
dead.  But  what  have  these  isolated  instances  to  do  with  the 
aggregate  state  of  religion  at  the  time  ?  They  were  only  oases 
in  a  d.isert  which,  beyond  contradiction,  spread  its  awful  deso- 
lations before  eyes  as  observant  as  Mr.  Taylor's,  and  before 
witnesses  more  competent  than  he  ;  who,  with  a  concurrence 
and  a  fidelity  which  baffle  all  counter  statements,  portray  the 
existing  degeneracy  as  total,  notwithstanding  the  instances  :<  in 
abatement"  which  he  produces,  and  with  which  they  were 
more  familiar  than  himself.  Here  we  find  fault  with  our  au- 
thor, and  are  painfully  obliged  to  join  issue  with  him  on  a 
question  of  fact.  Can  he  really  believe  that  these  microscopic 
instances  actually  modified  that  fearful  inundation,  of  which 
they  were  the  merest  exceptions?  Or,  would  he,  adducing 
those  rare  examples,  or  those  "occult"  principles,  detract 
aught  from  the  necessity  or  the  glory  of  the  Wesleyan  Refor- 
mation? But  what  can  he  mean  at  all,  by  "abatement," 
when  it  is  demonstrable,  that  English  infidelity  and  clerical 
laxity  and  national  ungodliness  were  at  their  height ;  when 
men  in  the  highest  stations  in  the  church,  and  some  of  those 
too  whom  he  cites,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which 
they  portray,  declare  with  one  consent,  that  evangelical  reli- 
gion was  nearly  extinct  ?  Says  Thomas  Jackson,  "Centenary 
of  Methodism,"  p.  13  ; 

"  The  age  was  not  so  remarkable  for  any  one  particular  vice  or  crime, 
as  for  a  general  abandonment  to  ungodliness,  and  to  profligacy  of  manners. 
Persons  of  rank  and  fashion  laughed  at  religion,  and  the  common  people 
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wallowed  in  sin.  To  prove  that  the  statements  which  have  just  been  giv- 
en are  not  only  substantially  correct,  but  correct  in  every  part,  we  adduce 
the  following  testimonies.  It  will  be  observed  they  are  not  selected  from 
modern  writers,  but  are  given  by  unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  lived  in 
the  times  which  they  describe." 

Here  he  quotes  largely  from  Bishops  Burnet,  Gibson,  But- 
ler, Archbishop  Seeker,  Dr.  John  Guyse,  Rev.  John  Hurrion, 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  and  Rev.  Abraham  Taylor.  Will  our  au- 
thor's "samples,"  and  his  compound  of  church  and  puritani- 
cal elements  offset  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  "  in 
abatement"  of  the  late  accounts  of  the  ante-Wesleyan  irreli- 
gion?  With  all  our  admiration  of  the  fertility  and  grandeur 
of  his  conceptions,  we  are  frank  to  question  the  reliability  of 
his  positions.  There  is,  however  imposing,  a  grand  fallacy 
throughout,  if  not  a  latent  purpose  to  depreciate  the  mission 
of  Methodism. 

The  transition  from  Epworth,  as  the  nursery  of  Methodism, 
and  as  a  type,  to  some  extent,  of  the  cloistered  piety  of  the 
times,  leads  very  directly  to  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  pa- 
rental influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Wesleys,  and  conse- 
quently, upon  the  character  of  Methodism.  Mr.  Taylor  would 
find  in  these  effects  a  solution  of  its  principal  phenomena. 
Such  effects  are  always  great,  and  were  peculiarly  so  in  this 
case.  But  to  ascribe  the  peculiarities  of  Methodism  to  their 
operation,  to  the  extent  designated,  is  a  most  untenable  and 
preposterous  assumption.  While,  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence,  they  were  confessedly  subsidiary,  it  evinces  too 
great  an  anxiety  to  explain  these  phenomena  on  natural 
grounds,  to  give  to  these  effects  their  asserted  power.  The 
high-toned  morality  and  the  elevatect  sentiments  of  the  father 
reappeared  in  the  sons,  derived,  we  may  admit,  from  the  non- 
confopmity  which  he  had  renounced.  But  that  more  lofty 
evangelism,  which  was  their  brightest  distinction,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  to  that  source.  With  all  his  excel- 
lences, he  was  as  remote  from  its  experience  as  many  of  his 
contemporaries.     The  mother  was  yet  more  honored  than  he 
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in  the  higher  qualities  of  a  parent.  Her  intelligence,  her  de- 
cision and  force  of  character  were  vastly  superior  to  his ;  and 
her  piety  and  her  zeal  were  by  no  means  inferior,  while  she 
was  adorned,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  virtues  of  the 
wife  and  the  mother.  Under  such  united  auspices,  and  espe- 
cially, the  latter,  the  brothers  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  receiv- 
ed all  the  benefits  which  the  rarest  moral  training  could  con- 
fer, and  were  thus,  under  God,  fitted,  in  a  high  degree,  for 
the  future  spheres  they  were  to  occupy.  But  we  cannot  ad- 
mit, without  considerable  qualification,  the  following  infer- 
ences ; 

"  The  Wesleyan  organization  of  an  after  period,  which  gave  life,  consis- 
tency? and  permanence  to  Methodism  may  we  not  trace  it  up  to  its  spring- 
head, in  the  conforming  non-conformity  which  the  brothers  had  imbibed 
with  their  mother's  milk  ?  a  bold  following  out  of  a  conscientious  belief, 
still  governed  by  the  love  of  order,  and  an  abhorrence  of  anarchy,  and  of  ia- 
dividual  willfulness.  The  Wesleys'  mother  was  the  mother  of  Methodism 
in  a  religious  and  moral  sense  ;  for,  her  courage,  her  submissiveness  to  au- 
thority, the  high  tone  of  her  mind,  its  independence  and  its  self-control, 
the  warmth  of  her  devotional  feelings,  and  the  practical  direction  given  to 
them,  came  up,  and  were  visibly  repeated  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
her  Sons." 

Allowing  the  transmission  of  these  maternal  traits  of  char- 
acter in  the  sons,  can  we  thus  account  for  "  the  Wesleyan  or- 
ganization" ?  Is  this  its  legitimate  "spring-head"?  Are  we 
authorised,  with  every  tittle  of  veneration  due  to  the  mother, 
to  canonize  her  as  "  the  mother  of  Methodism  in  a  religious 
and  moral  sense"?  Are  we  thus  to  subtract  from  it  that 
Providential  speciality,  and  those  independent  sources  of  pow- 
er by  which  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  dignified  than  by 
all  possible  parental  influences  put  together?  While  Mr. 
Taylor  would  vindicate  it  from  the  odium  of  a  factitious 
movement,  and  elevate  it  even  to  divine  honors,  will  he  seek 
to  explain  it  by  an  hypothesis  which  resolves  it  only  into  the 
development  of  hereditary  virtues  ?  Or  will  he  allow  nothing 
to  the  individual  perceptions  of  John,  under  a  manifest  provi- 
dential vocation,  by  merging  his  entire  consciousness  into  the 
all-controlling  agency  of  his  mother's  character  reproduced  ? 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  maternal  origin  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  which  impressed  Methodism,  he  quotes  the  reply 
which  Mrs.  Wesley  made  to  her  husband,  concerning  some 
religious  services  which  she  held,  during  his  absence,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  poor  neighbors ;  said  she,  "  Do  not  advise,  but 
command  me."  In  that  trait  which  gave  utterance  to  such  a 
sentiment  he  finds  the  secret ;  "  the  very  law"  which  consti- 
tuted John  "  the  founder  and  legislator  of  a  sect."  Strange, 
that  while  he  considers  the  early  history  of  the  two  brothers 
"  one  order  of  things,"  that  Charles  was  not  equally  qualified 
for  the  same  office  :  or  that  the  entire  course  of  John  was  die- 
tated  by  inherited  peculiarities. 

From  the  domestic  influences,  we  turn  with  Mr.  Taylor, 
to  some  of  the  personal  qualities  which  gave  complexion  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  John  Wesley.  He  deserves 
credit  for  the  ingenuity  which  he  displays  in  his  search  for 
all  the*  possible  sources,  however  latent,  to  which  they  can  be 
traced.  He  is  obviously  determined  that  if  Methodism  was, 
in  any  sense,  providential,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  an- 
atomize its  structure  and  to  eliminate  from  it  all  that  is  mere- 
ly human.  We  do  not  deprecate  this  scrutiny,  but  we  cor- 
dially despise  a  foregone  purpose,  though  concealed  under  the 
semblance  of  extraordinary  candor,  to  exalt  mere  dogmatic 
assumptions  into  the  place  of  established  principles,  and  to 
magnify  one  subordinate  feature  into  the  cardinal  and  con- 
trolling element  of  the  whole  character.  It  betrays  a  sup- 
pressed wish  to  ascertain,  not  the  strong  but  the  weak  points 
of  a  subject,  and  instead  of  presenting  a  life-like  portrait,  to 
render  the  original  ridiculous  by  the  grotesque  distortions  of  a 
caricature.  Were  it  not  for  the  philosophic  tinge  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's criticisms,  nothing  could  protect  him  from  the  suspicion 
of  downright  disingenuousness.  We  will  cite  two  examples. 
And  here  it  is  observable,  that  the  injustice  of  his  misrepre- 
sentation is  not  so  much  in  the  direct  statement,  as  in  that 
species  of  insinuation  and  apology  combined,  which  renders 
such  a  statement  unnecessary.  The  career  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
he  would  thus  intimate,  finds  one  of  its  causes  in  a  mysteri- 
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oas  presentiment  indulged  in  childhood,  that  he  was  destined 
to  perform  some  great  achievement  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  and  such,  he  believes,  has  been  the  augury  of  that 
power  which  the  leaders  of  opinion  have  exerted  over  their 
fellow  men.  Genius,  perhaps,  is  always  self-prophetic  ;  a  voice 
even  in  the  heart  of  childhood  may  be  oracular  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  manhood ;  great  men  may  have  breathed  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  destiny  in  the  first  fresh  awakenings  of  their  con- 
sciousness, and  their  early  impressions  may  have  been  the 
germs  of  their  expanded  maturity;  but  to  affirm  that  "it 
was  so  with  John  Wesley,  and  that  his  rescue  from  fire  at  the 
rectory  gave  point  to  such  a  feeling"  is,  to  us,  wholly  gratui- 
tous. We  cannot  recall  a  solitary  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  presentiment,  and  if  we  could,  no  authority  would  jus- 
tify our  author  in  making  it  as  he  does,  by  implication,  the 
punctum  saliens  of  the  most  illustrious  epoch  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  unless,  as  one  could  not  anticipate,  he  would  positively 
ascribe  it  to  the  call  of  God.  For  to  admit  it  to  be  true,  and 
not  to  ascribe  it  to  God,  would  be,  (what,  perhaps,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor desired,)  to  trace  the  wonderful  history  of  the  reformer,  at 
least,  in  part,  to  a  blind,  self-originate  impulse,  and  not  to  the 
ordering  of  a  special  providence.  For  our  part,  we  perceive 
no  such  premonitory  symptoms  of  his  future  greatness,  human 
or  divine,  unless  we  see  them  in  the  external  incidents  of  his 
infancy. 

In  a  work  professedly  analytic,  the  omission  of  all  allusion 
to  the  oft  repeated  charge  of  credulity  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wesley  would  have  been  inexplicable.  To  all  his  open  or 
disguised  enemies,  this  has  been  a  favorite  source  of  detrac- 
tion, as  fruitful  as  it  has  been  imaginary.  We  do  not  remember 
an  instance  in  which  so  much  has  been  made  of  nothing;  or 
so  much  of  mischief  has  been  fabricated  out  of,  to  say  the 
least,  a  negative  virtue.  Neither  Southey  nor  Taylor,  than 
whom  few  are  more  accomplished  writers,  could  check  their 
excessive  laudations  without  the  offset  of  a  mental  infirmity  so 
extraordinary  as  not  mince  either  the  travels  of  Gulliver  or 
the  tales  of  Munchausen.     We  beg  to  put  in  proximity  the 
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astounding  allegations  of  these  men,  whose  position  and  abili- 
ties, to  say  nothing  of  their  pretensions,  should  have  absolved 
them  from  the  possibility  of  so  violent  an  exaggeration.  Mr. 
Southey,  speaking  of  Mr.  Wesley's  "  voracious  credulity," 
says ; 

"  He  accredited  aud  repeated  stories  of  apparitions,  and  witchcraft,  and 
possession,  so  silly,  as  well  as  monstrous,  that  they  might  have  nause- 
ated the  coarsest  appetite  for  wonder  ;  this  too,  when  the  belief,  on  his 
part,  was  purely  gratuitous,  and  no  motives  can  be  assigned,  except  the 
pleasure  of  believing." 

Mr.  Taylor,  after  ascribing  credulity  to  Mr.  Wesley  as  a 
constitutional  trait,  and  dignifying  it  with  the  scientific 
phrase,  "  instinct  of  belief,"  referring  to  the  Epworth  story, 
holds  the  following  language  ; 

"  Might  we  not  say  that  it  so  laid  open  his  faculty  of  belief,  as  that  a 
4  right  of  way'  for  the  supernatural  was  opened  through  his  mind,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  there  was  nothing  so  marvellous  that  it  could  not  free- 
ly pass  where  *  Jerrery'  passed  before." 

Again  ; 

"  In  Wesley's  mind,  all  instances  went  on  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  with 
him  the  preternatural  was  equivalent  to  the  supernatural.  Nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  noted  the  distinction  between  what  is  supernatural  and  what 
is  miraculous  ;  and  thus  every  thing  not  ostensibly  natural,  he  was  prone 
to  interpret  in  a  sense  wholly  religious.  This  credulity  did  not  sensibly 
impair  a  mind  so  high-toned  and  vigorous  as  his  ;  but,  besides  that  it  gave 
the  world  an  occasion  against  him,  and  limited  his  influence  out  of  the  pale 
of  his  own  communion,  it  set  a  premium  within  it  upon  marvels,  and  tend- 
ed to  throw  confusion  upon  the  popular  notion  of  religious  faith.  Besides, 
in  minds  of  a  relaxed  temperament,  credulity  is  a  leakage  through  which 
all  belieC  sooner  or  later,  oozes  out  and  is  lost.  But  we  shall  see  presently 
in  what  way  Methodism,  at  length,  shook  off  this  ill-adjunct,  which  had 
sprung  from  the  infirmity  of  its  founder." 

Credulity,  whether  dignified  as  "the  instinct  of  belief,"  or 
not,  is  universally  regarded  as  an  infirmity,  and  so  Mr.  Tay- 
lor pronounces  it  in  the  founder  of  Methodism.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar original  susceptibility,  in  some  minds,  of  giving  to  mere 
appearances  the  reality  of  facts;  an  inordinate  love  of  the 
marvellous ;  a  mental  aptitude  which,  when  it  exists  in  this 
degree,  is  highly  discreditable,  because  it  subordinates  the  of- 
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fice  of  the  understanding  to  that  of  the  imagination,  admits 
the  marvellous  merely  because  it  is  so,  and  invests  it  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  spiritual  manifestation.     This  infirmity  is  not 
only  ascribed,  by  these  writers,  to  Mr.  Wesley,  but  in  so  ex- 
cessive a  degree  as  to  render  it  positively  monstrous  and  re- 
volting.    To  have  possessed  it  in  this  degree,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  would  have  been  per  se  so  radical  a  defect  in  his 
character  as  totally  to  unfit  him  for  the  task  which  he  actually 
accomplished  ;  and  to  believe  that  so  morbid  a  manifestation 
could   possibly  accord  with  those  other  exalted  traits  which 
they  concede  to  him,  requires  a  credulity  surpassing  that  which 
they  so  heartily  scorn.     There  appear,  to  us,  to  be  several 
glaring  fallacies  in    these  allegations.     First,  a  readiness  to 
believe  is  confounded  with  what  is  technically  called  credulity. 
Credulity  is  the  antithesis  of  scepticism.     Credulity  believes 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  believing.     Scepticism  doubts 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  doubting.     Now,  that    mental 
state    which    is   open    to   conviction  ;  which    even  finds  an 
a  priori  pleasure   in  admitting  as  probable  what  is  plausible; 
which  does  not  adopt  the  dangerous  philosophic  axiom,  that 
we  must  first  doubt  and  then  believe  upon  evidence,  is  not 
credulity ;  is  not  a  morbid  state  ;  it  is  natural  and  healthful, 
provided  it  be  guided  by  the  exercise  of  discretion.     The  op- 
posite state  is  not  only  abnormal,  violative  of  the  original 
laws  of  belief  implanted  in  man,  but  is  incalculably  injurious 
in  its  application  to  religion  ;  and   under   its  specious  garb  as 
the  foundation  of  truth  in  physical  science,  has  ministered  in 
no  small  degree,  to  that  wide-spread  infidelity  which  demands 
a  mathematical  demonstration  for  its  faith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cormorant  voracity  in  its  unbelief.     Mr.  Wesley  was  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  credulity,  at  all,  properly  understood. 
He  possessed  that  full,  free,  open  hearted  truthfulness  which 
first  admits  into  the  category  of  the  probable  what  is  not  in- 
credible, and  then  submits  it  to  examination ;  which  does  not, 
ex  cathedra,  reject  as  visionary  what  does  not  conform   to  a 
procrustean  model   fashioned   upon  the  dicta  of  a  sceptical 
philosophy. 
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The  second  fallacy  upon  which  the  charge  of  credulity 
against  him  was  founded  is  the  cases  of  apparitions  which  he 
is  alleged  to  have  recorded;  that  of  "  Jeffery,"  and  those  re- 
lated in  the  Arminian  Magazine.  These  are  wonderful,  nay, 
marvellous  in  the  extreme.  But  the  belief  of  them  as  mat- 
ters of  fact  does  not  argue  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  narra- 
tor, which  is  really  the  very  ground  assumed.  Both  Southey 
and  Taylor  admit  that  the  story  of  Jeffery  is  "  well  attested." 
And  is  it  not  ?  Was  it  ever  disproved,  astonishing  as  it  was  ? 
Can  it  ever  be  ?  No  instance  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  sup- 
ported by  evidence  so  incontestible.  To  admit  it  as  a  fact  is 
not  more  credulity  in  Mr.  Wesley  than  in  these  very  men  who 
cannot  doubt  it.  As  to  the  cases  recorded  in  the  Magazine, 
he  is  not  a  whit  more  exposed  to  the  charge.  For  while  he 
received  and  related  them  upon  the  most  respectable  testi- 
mony, he  expressly  repeats  them  as  wonderful  and  interesting 
phenomena,  with  the  cautionary  declaration,  that  he  "  knows 
not  what  to  make  of  the  account,"  and  that  "  he  leaves  every 
man  to  form  his  own  judgment."  Is  it  credulity  in  a  chroni- 
cler of  extraordinary  events,  to  set  them  before  his  readers 
with  such  qualifications  as  these  ?  Must  not  invention  be  put 
upon  the  rack  to  find  in  these  examples  proof  of  a  mind  so  in- 
verted and  distempered  as  to  be  "  voracious"  of  the  marvel- 
lous, according  to  Mr.  Southey  ;  and  tfiat  "  there  was  nothing 
so  marvellous"  that  it  could  not  freely  pass  where  "  Jeffery" 
passed  before,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The  universal  his- 
tory of  belief  furnishes  the  contradiction. 

The  third  fallacy  which  underlies  this  whole  charge  is  the 
assumption  which  no  mail  is  at  liberty  to  take ;  that  superna- 
tural appearances  are  in  themselves  incredible.  For  if  they 
be  not  incredible,  it  is  not  incredulity  to  believe  them  possi- 
ble. Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  assumption.  But  what 
is  there  to  sustain  it  ?  Does  the  Bible  ?  Have  we  not  inspired 
testimony  to  many  such  appearances  ?  Do  not  all  who  reject 
the  Bible  assume  their  incredibility?  Does  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  world  inhabited  by  good  and  evil  be- 
ings render  the  belief  in  apparitions  as  preposterous  ?     Does 
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the  general  belief  of  mankind,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  on  this  subject,  rebuke  any  individual  exercise  of  it  as 
a  pitiable  weakness  ?  Or,  is  it  impossible  to  assign  any  rea- 
son honorable  to  the  Divine  government  by  which  the  mono- 
tony of  human  affairs  may  be  occasionally  disturbed  in  order 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  a  besotted  people  ?  Or,  may  not 
even  Satan,  the  active  archfiend,  be  permitted  to  manifest  his 
mysterious  agency  in  distracting  and  confounding  the  human 
mind,  in  arrest  of  the  truth,  as  in  the  remarkable  spiritual  de- 
lusions of  the  present  day  ?  These  questions  we  have  neither 
time  nor  space  to  argue.  They  carry,  however,  an  argument 
in  themselves.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  while  superstition 
is  always  to  be  dreaded,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  belief  in  su- 
pernatural appearances  is  irrational. 

After  all  that  he  has  said,  Mr.  Taylor-  appears,  strangely 
enough,  to  admit  the  credibility  of  these  cases,  as  matters  of 
fact,  but  protests  against  the  use  made  of  them,  and  even  dis- 
poses of  them  by  an  example  and  a  witticism  unworthy  of 
his  reputation.  He  objects  that  "a  religious  meaning  should 
be  attributed  to  them."  But  if  they  are  credible  as  matters 
of  fact,  and  yet  inexplicable  upon  philosophical  principles, 
why  may  not  a  devout  mind  derive  a  religious  lesson  from 
them?  Or  is  it  a  sheer  infirmity  to  regard  them  as  indica- 
tions of  invisible  pow'ers?  If  the  phenomena  of  nature  be 
allowed  to  teach  such  lessons,  why  should  not  these  "  well 
attested"  occurrences  be  also  suggestive  of  them  ?  Yet  we  are 
not  aware  that  either  Mr.  Wesley  or  the  Methodists  ever  did  at- 
tribute a  practical  importance  to  them  beyond  the  indulgence 
of  pious  speculations.  The  comparison  of  such  cases  to  the 
appearance  of  an  Arabian  locust  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  re- 
garding it  as  a  religious  event ;  the  ill-timed  buffoonery  at 
Jeffery's  antics,  and  the  supposition  that  amongst  invisible 
beings  there  may  be  some  u  not  more  intelligent  than  apes," 
who  may  occasionally  overstep  their  boundaries  to  annoy 
mankind  with  their  tricks,  are  so  supremely  irrelevant  and 
even  childish,  that  we  cannot  contradict  them  ;  vid.  page  30. 
Equally  unworthy  of  special  refutation  is  the  self-contradicted 
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charge  of  Mr.  Wesley's  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  the 
"  preternatural"  or  the  extraordinary  and  the  "  supernatural ;" 
and  between  the  "  supernatural"  and  the  "  miraculous ;"  self- 
contradicted,  because  he  immediately  speaks  of  "a  mind  so 
high-toned  and  vigorous  as  his."  Can  any  mind  whatever  be 
"  high-toned  and  vigorous,"  and  yet  confound  such  obvious 
distinctions;  especially  Mr.  Wesley's,  to  which  he  ascribes,  if 
not  the  philosophical  faculty,  a  very  high  degree  of  logical 
acuteness?     Mr.  Taylor  is  a  false  witness! 

The  topic  with  which  this  section  concludes  is  the  intel- 
lectual grade  of  Mr.  Wesley's  character.  At  the  Charterhouse, 
in  London,  he  displayed  great  diligence  and  made  a  very  rapid 
advancement  in  his  studies.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  with  almost  perfect 
facility,  he  soon  mastered  the  entire  course,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Badcock,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  "  he  ap- 
peared the  very  sensible  and  acute  collegian,  possessed  of  a 
fine  classical  taste  and  the  most  liberal  and  manly  sentiments." 
No  doubt  was  ever  entertained  as  to  the  extent  and  elegance 
of  his  literary  acquisitions.  He  was  a  thorough  and  an  accu- 
rate scholar  according  to  the  standard  of  literature  then  exist- 
ing in  the  English  universities.  To  compare  his  acquisitions 
with  those  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  present  day,  when 
more  than  a  century  of  improvement  has  passed  over  the  in- 
tellectual world  would  be  manifest  injustice.  But  to  judge 
him  by  the  then  existing  tests,  he  had  few  if  any  superiors 
of  his  age,  either  when  he  left  the  classical  halls  of  Oxford, 
or  when  he  ministered  to  the  colliers  of  Kingswood.  He 
never  abandoned  either  his  literary  tastes  or  pursuits.  The 
advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  robustness  and  polish 
of  his  accomplished  education  were  every  where  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged. He  never  was  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  meet  his 
enemies  in  the  gates;  nor  amidst  the  odium  excited  by  the 
spirituality  of  his  preaching,  did  he  blush  to  stand  erect  in 
the  consciousness  of  intellectual  equality  with  the  sages  of 
the  times;  while  the  productions  of  his  well  instructed  pen 
have  transmitted  his  views  to  posterity  in  a  style  which  must 
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ever  challenge  the  respect  of  the  learned.  In  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Woodfall's  Diary,  soon  after  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  his  scholarship  appeared,  which,  omitting 
many  others,  we  introduce  for  a  special  purpose ; 

"  He  was  qualified  to  excel  in  any  branch  of  literature.  He  Was  well 
versed  in  the  learned  tongues,  in  metaphysics,  in  oratory,  in  logic,  in  cri- 
ticism, and  in  every  requisite  of  a  Christian  minister.  Nu  sect,  since  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  could  boast  a  founder  of  such  extensive  talents 
and  endowments.  If  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  literary  fame,  he  might 
have  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wishes." 

Of  such  founder  can  Methodism  boast,  and  such  a  high 
example  of  sanctified  learning  does  she  present  to  the  imita- 
tion of  all  her  ministers.  Here,  then,  his  literary  qualifica- 
tions were  complete  and  undisputed. 

But  the  unequalled  success  of  his  ministry  and  the  unlimited 
admiration  of  his  followers,  raised  another  question,  which 
many  have  attempted  to  answer  either  in  exaltation  or  dero- 
gation of  the  merits  of  Methodism ;  that  is,  whether  he  was 
endowed,  by  nature,  with  the  highest  intellectual  faculties? 
The  entire  question  is,  to  us,  utterly  frivolous.  It  may  amuse 
the  curious,  but  it  cannot,  in  any  way,  affect  the  character  of 
Methodism  itself.  His  learning  and  abilities  were  altogether 
equal  to  his  undertaking;  uay,  exactly  adapted  to  it.  Yet 
we  may  indulge  a  remark  upon  the  distinction  instituted  by 
Mr.  Taylor  between  "  the  philosophic  faculty"  and  "  the  in- 
tuitive reason."  By  the  former,  he  means  that  capacity  for 
abstraction,  generalization,  and  analysis  which  penetrates  and 
comprehends  all  accessible  subjects,  ascertains  the  limits  of 
truth  and  error,  and  deduces  the  laws  which  regulate  them 
by  the  processes  of  a  calm  and  patient  investigation.  By  the 
latter,  he  means  that  practical  faculty  which  comes  to  its  con- 
clusions, at  once,  without  going  through  the  intermediate 
stages  of  a  thorough  review  of  objects,  relations  and  conse- 
quences, and  which  from  its  inherent  energy  precludes,  by  a 
sort  of  necessity,  the  operation  of  the  philosophic  faculty. 
Whether  these  two  conditions  are  essentially  different,  and 
even  antagonistic,  we  are  not  metaphysician  enough  to  decide. 
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Certain  it  is  that  all  cannot  be  philosophers  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  that  all  ought  not  to  be.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Wesley  was  capable  of  the  loftiest  speculations  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  modes  of  matter  and  of  mind  may  admit  of  a 
doubt,  without,  in  the  least  degree,  invalidating  his  claims  to 
an  apostleship  of  Christianity.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  capabilities  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher  reason,  he  had  nei- 
ther motive  nor  occasion  to  exercise  them ;  and  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor justly  remarks,  they  would  have  been  "a  peremptory  dis- 
qualification" for  his  work.  That  required  action  ;  high,  no- 
ble, earnest  action.  His  was  that  species  of  mental  energy 
which  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  speculative  dreams,  but  in  the 
vigorous  application  of  gospel  axioms,  already  settled,  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  mankind,  and  in  the  adoption  of  means 
to  this  end,  with  a  sagacity  which  left  bewildering  theories 
tangled  and  halting  in  the  rear.  This  is  exactly  the  endow- 
ment of  God's  ambassadors.  And  what  is  "the  philosophic 
faoulty"  in  respect  to  this,  but  the  slow  and  doubtful  elabo- 
ration of  human  systems  compared  with  the  intuitive  per- 
ception of  a  Divine  philosophy,  already  evolved ;  which  de- 
mands nothing  on  the  part  of  man  but  the  reduction  of  its 
truths  to  a  perpetual  experiment. 

The  denial,  to  Mr.  Wesley,  however,  of  the  possession  of 
the  philosophic  faculty  and  of  its  habitual  exercise  are  mani- 
festly two  very  different  questions.  The  absence  of  the  ca- 
pacity is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  want  of  its  applica- 
tion. In  multiplied  instances,  original  endowments  of  the 
very  highest  order,  either  because  there  is  no  occasion  or  in- 
clination for  their  development,  remain  undisplayed.  And 
many  persons,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed,  might  have  be- 
come eminent  philosophers  had  not  the  demands  of  duty,  the 
rigor  of  necessity,  or  motives  of  interest,  stifled  the  aspirations 
of  genius,  or  rendered  its  manifestations  subordinate  and  irre- 
gular. To  deny  the  possession  of  the  faculty  to  one  who  does 
not  devote  himself  to  philosophic  pursuits,  and  who  does  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  recondite  questions,  may  conse- 
quently be  nothing  more   than  an  unauthorized  inference. 
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We  have  admitted  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  a  speculatist, 
even  in  the  better  sense ;  that  the  whole  tissue  of  his  charac- 
ter was  energy  and  action;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  he  was 
constitutionally  incapable  of  becoming  one.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  his  discourses  and  publications  on  curious  subjects 
evince  a  speculative  tendency ;  a  tendency  constantly  under 
the  restraint  of  that  urgent  behest  to  which  he  felt  himself 
committed.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  was  not  a  philosophic  age.  What  could  more  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  absence  of  philosophic  developments 
than  the  very  fact  so  unequivocally  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor  him- 
self, page  33 ; 

"  At  the  time  when  Wesley  was  acting  as  moderator  of  the  disputations 
at  Lincoln  College,  there  was  no  philosophy  abroad  in  the  world  ;  there 
was  no  thinking  that  was  not  atheistical  in  its  tone  and  tendency,  and  the 
whole  energy  of  his  moral  nature  would  have  drawn  him  off  from  any 
commerce  with  it,  even  if  the  structure  of  his  mind  had  allowed  him  to 
tread  at  all  on  that  path." 

Here,  then,  is  an  ample  explanation  of,  at  least,  the  non- 
appearance of  the  faculty,  but  certainly  no  proof  of  its  non- 
existence. What  then  is  the  value  of  any  assertion  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  faculty  when,  on  the  one  hand  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  destitute  of  it,  and  on  the  other,  "  the  en- 
ergy of  his  moral  nature  would  have  drawn  him  off  from  auy 
commerce"  with  its  infidel  tendency  ?  Our  conclusion  then 
is  ;  that  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  devote  himself,  or  exhibit  a  strong 
propensity,  to  philosophic  pursuits;  that  the  age  itself  did  not 
awaken  the  philosophic  spirit ;  that  he  evinced  in  many  of  his 
publications  a  speculative  capacity  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  that 
the  practical  in  him  was  no  disproof  of  the  existence  of  the  spec- 
ulative ;  that,  in  him,  from  lofty  considerations,  the  speculative 
was  merged  into  the  practical.  This  is  about  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  we  have  already  designated  as  a  frivolous  in- 
quiry. 

If  the  merit  of  philosophical  discoveries  have  never  com- 
mended the  founder  of  Methodism  to  the  homage  of  the 
world,  he  has  enjoyed,  with  little  exception,  that  of  superior 
logical  ability.     He  was,  by  concession,  perfect  master  of  the 
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art  of  reasoning,  and  his  power  won  many  a  trophy,  not  only 
as  "moderator  of  disputations  at  Lincoln  College, "  but  in  the 
sterner  and  more  terrible  dialectics  precipitated  by  his  preach- 
ing.    His  penetration   dislodged  a  sophism  in  a  moment,  or 
planned   with  patience  an  argument  which  defied  the  crow- 
bar of  ingenuity  to  uplift.     Not   to  have  erred  would  have 
been  superhuman  ;  but  to  have  erred  as  little,  bespeaks  a  skill 
rarely  exhibited.     Yet  Mr.  Taylor,  who  admits  the  fact,  can- 
not allow  that  his  mastery  extended  farther  than  to  "  techni- 
cal logic;"  logic  is  a  mere  scholastic  art ;  and  denies  that  with 
logic,  as  a  science  which  eliminates  the  ambiguities  of  terms, 
and  looks  through  verbal  propositions  into  the  ideas  which  they 
contain,  he  was  familiar.     Aud  the  reason  which   he  assigns 
is,  that  in  such  minds  as  his,  "  the  irresistible  force ;  the  gal- 
vanic  instantaneousness  of  the  intuitions,  excludes  the  exer- 
cise of  the  abstractive  and  analytic  power."     We  would  hum- 
bly demand  whether   he  was  thus  in  the  habit  of  reaching 
his  conclusions  per  saltern,  or  whether  the  controlling  u  in- 
stantaneousness of  the  intuitions"  would  not  as  effectually  nul- 
lify all  capacity  for  "  technical  logic,"  as  for  scientific  logic? 
If  any  species   of  logic  opposes  "  a  galvanic   install  tatieous- 
ness  of  the  intuitions,"  it   is  "  technical  logic  j"  and   if  any 
thing  mocks  and  scorns  "technical   logic,"  it  is  "a  galvanic 
instantaneousness  of  the  intuitions."     In  addition  to  this,  the 
accuracy  of  all  reasoning  depends,  not  upon  the  established 
forms  of  logic,  but  upon  their  import.     The  force  and  conclu- 
siveness of  Mr.  Wesley's  argumentation  show  that  he  posses- 
sed that  higher  capacity  which  penetrated   into  the  substance 
of  things. 

A  few  words  more,  and  we  shall  have  done.  Differ  from 
Mr.  Taylor,  we  must,  in  another  position ;  that  is,  that  the 
scholastic  training  of  Mr.  Wesley  stereotyped  all  the  forms  of 
Methodistic  service ;  that  they  owe  their  dogmatic  and  sys- 
tematic phase  to  the  exactitude  of  his  mental  operations. 
Not  to  mistake,  we  quote  his  remark ; 

"  While  thus  officiating  in  a  scholastic  chair,  that  preparation  was  in 
progress  which,  in  due  time,  was  to  issue  in  the  peremptory  and  categori- 
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cal  style  which  became  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Wesleyan  minis* 
trations.  The  fervor  of  Methodism,  carrying  upon  its  surface,  as  it  did,  so 
well  defined  a  character  of  dialectic  precision,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
sharply-struck  medallion,  retaining  its  nicest  features  while  molten  and  in- 
candescent." 

Both  truth  and  error  are  blended  in  this  quotation.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  should  not  reappear  in  the 
teachings  of  his  successors  ;  or  that  his  doctrinal  categories 
should  not  have  been  reproduced  to  this  day ;  but  to  insinu- 
ate that  they  have  been  copyists  of  his  style,  or  that  the  doc- 
trines themselves  owe  their  force  to  his  scholastic  training, 
or  that  the  "  peremptory"  character  of  Methodistic  preaching  is 
due  to  an  original  impress  of  logical  dogmatism,  is  unfound- 
ed. The  manner  of  preaching  has  been  infinitely  diversified, 
the  doctrines  stand  upon  independent  proofs,  and  the  authority 
with  which  they  have  been  taught  originates  in  the  self-con- 
scious force  with  which  they  have  been  enunciated.  If  to 
this  day,  Methodism  retains  "a  sharply-struck  medallion" 
likeness,  it  is.  in  our  judgment,  not  because  it  was  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind,  but  because  of  its  inherent 
consistency  with  the  divine  model  from  which  it  was  taken. 
And  it  is  equally  our  glory  and  our  happiness  that  its  original 
features  remain  unaltered  through  the  severe  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed. 

To  its  mechanical  structure,  if  we  may  so  speak,  our  au- 
thor ascribes  the  chief  difference  between  the  Methodism 
of  Wesley  and  that  of  Whitefield,  after  their  separation. 
That  of  the  former  was  systematized  and  perpetuated ;  that 
of  the  latter  was  dispersed,  or  but  imperfectly  preserved.  The 
difference  was  signal,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  vast  dissimilarity  in  the  mental  discipline  of  the 
two  contemporaries.  They  were  unapproachable  in  their  rela- 
tive capacities  for  government.  The  Methodism  of  White- 
field  floated  at  random  upon  the  surface  of  the  nation,  while 
that  of  Wesley  to  the  direction  of  a  master  spirit,  who  knew 
how  to  render  his  labors  permanently  available.     It  was  not 
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his  scholastic  training,  but  that  imperial  skill  which  falls  noth- 
ing short  of  an  ever  present,  ever  active  sanctified  genius, 
ready  for  all  emergencies,  which  enabled  him  to  throw  all  his 
resources  into  the  form  of  an  immortal  phalanx,  and  to  hus- 
band for  posterity  the  spoils  of  a  mighty  conquest ;  a  skill 
which,  though  unsanctified,  makes  great  generals  share  the 
palm  of  intellectual  superiority  even  with  great  philosophers. 
There  was  yet  a  greater  cause  for  the  difference  in  the  col- 
lected results  of  the  labors  of  these  two  men.  There  was  no 
discordant  element  in  the  structure  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
There  was  in  that  of  Whitefield.  Methodism  commenced  in 
doctrinal  concord.  Whitefield  imbibed,  in  America,  Calvinistic 
sentiments  which,  whatever  was  their  scriptural  character, 
severed  him  forever  from  the  centre  of  the  movement  and 
threw  him  off  at  a  tangent,  whence  he  could  never  rally  his 
forces,  and  whence,  by  assimilation,  they  were  distributed 
amongst  the  Calvinistic  churches,  or  exist  in  detached  and  in- 
efficient bodies. 

But  while  Wesleyan  Methodism  excelled  in  "  external  or- 
der," Mr.  Taylor,  in  a  most  significant  phrase,  says,  the 
Methodism  of  Whitefield,  excelled  "in  a  deep  and  more  true 
harmony."  Upon  what  he  predicates  this  tribute  of  superior 
praise  is  left  wholly  to  conjecture.  He  cannot  mean  the  har- 
mony of  doctrine ;  he  means  that  the  Calvinistic  creed  is  more 
harmouious  with  the  word  of  God  than  the  Arminian.  For 
greater  harmony  of  doctrinal  views  have  never  distinguished 
any  sect  more  than  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  cannot 
mean  the  harmony  of  deep  religious  affections  ;  for  never  was 
there  more  in  any  Christian  community.  He  cannot  mean 
harmony  of  co-operation,  for  no  organization  has  ever  work- 
ed more  like  a  well-arranged  machine  than  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism. If  we  cannot  account  for  Mr.  Taylor's  assertion,  we  at 
least,  ascertain  his  predilections,  and  are  at  no  loss  to  ratify 
the  impression  elicited  by  our  review,  that  friendship  for  Wes- 
leyanism  did  not  dictate  his  researches. 
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ART.  VII. 

SYRIAC  METRICAL  LITERATURE. 


(From  Kitto's  Journal  of  S:v?red  Literature,  July  1863.) 


Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Epkraem  Syrus,  translated  from 
the  original  Syriac,  with  an  introduction,  and  historical  and  philological 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Burgess,  Ph.  D.  of  Gdttinsren,  a  Presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Translator  of  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athana- 
sius,  from  an  ancient  Syriac  Version.  London  :  Robert  B.  Blackader, 
1853. 

This  volume  is  a  contribution  to  a  branch  of  sacred  litera- 
ture scarcely  known  in  this  country,  and  but  little  treated  of 
anywhere  else.  It  occupies  ground  almost  unoccupied  by  the 
active  laborers  in  the  field  of  mind  and  its  productions  ;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  the  author  and  translator  is  fortunate. 
It  is  something  in  these  days  to  find  a  treasure  which  has  not 
previously  yielded  up  its  stores  to  the  learned  inquirer ;  yet 
such  is  the  case  with  the  work  before  us.  Eprhaem  was 
known  to  have  composed  hymns,  and,  in  Germany,  many  of 
them  had  found  a  translator.  Occasional  references  to  them 
were  also  to  be  met  with  in  various  publications  at  home  and 
abroad;  but  the  existence  of  what  is  here  properly  called  the 
Syriac  Metrical  Literature,  was  scarcely  recognised.  Apart, 
then,  from  any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume,  it  is  important  from  its  bearing  on  the 
department  of  learning  it  opens  up  and  illustrates.  We  shall 
first  give  a  running  commentary  on  the  matter  here  furnish- 
ed to  us,  with  the  hope  of  exciting  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  whole  subject,  and  afterwards  say  something  of  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Burgess  has  performed  his  interesting  task. 

The  introduction  occupies  one-third  of  the  volume  in  bulk, 
but  about  one-half  of  it  in  actual  printed  matter.  On  this  ac- 
count perhaps  a  better  title  might  have  been  chosen,  more 
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characteristic  of  the  object  attained  by  the  author.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  work  is  really  the  Syriac  Metrical  Literature,  its 
origin,  its  laws,  and  its  existing  monuments  ;  and  the  poems 
of  Ephraem  which  are  translated  are  illustration*  of  what  is 
advanced  on  this  theme.  But  we  will  let  the  writer  explain 
his  own  design,  and  himself  describe  the  field  which  is  the 
scene  of  his  labors. 

*  It  is  certain  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Syrian  Mesopotamia  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  Aramaic  dialect  early  prevailed,  which  has  been  properly 
called  the  Ecclesiastical  Syriac,  the  same  in  substance  with  that  before  ex- 
isting,  yet  possessing  some  distinctive  features  derived  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christian  ideas,  tt  is  in  this  dialect  that  the  literature  exists  which 
we  have  now  to  treat  of,  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  which  have  been 
a  1  way 8  known  ;  but.  at  the  same  time,  from  various  causes,  it  has  unfor- 
tunately been  neglected. 

'  When  the  student  comes  in  contact  with  this  Syrian  Church  literature, 
either  in  manuscript  or  printed  books,  he  is  attracted  by  the  singular  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  in  a  metrical  form.  We  lay  stress  on  the  word  student, 
because  a  superficial  investigation  will  leave  the  phenomenon  unnoticed,  as 
has  indeed  happened  to  men  of  learning.  Both  in  manuscripts  and  print- 
ed books  the  metrical  verses  of  this  literature  are  generally  written  as  prose, 
only  a  point  indicating  the  close  of  a  rhythm,  and  that  not  always;  so 
that  such  works  may  be  consulted  occasionally  as  books  of  reference,  with- 
out their  artificial  construction  being  perceived.  But,  apart  from  all  marks 
of  distinction,  a?  soon  as  these  compositions  are  read  and  studied  in  their 
individual  completeness,  their  rhythmical  character  becomes  evident,  some- 
times from  the  poetical  style  of  what  is  thus  circumscribed  by  these  proso- 
dical  measures,  but  always  from  the  moulding  and  fashioning  which  the 
language  has  to  undergo  before  it  will  yield  up  its  freedom  to  the  fetters  of 
verse.  This,  then,  is  the  sphere  of  our  present  undertaking,  and  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  trace  up  this  metrical  literature  to  its  origin,  as  far  as  histori- 
cal light  will  guide  us  ; — to  say  something  on  the  laws  by  which  its  com- 
position appears  to  be  regulated  ;  to  glance  at  its  existing  monuments ; — 
and  then,  more  especially,  to  treat  of  the  works  of  Ephraem,  the  great 
master  of  this  literature,  a  few  of  whose  compositions  are  now  brought  be- 
fore the  English  public.1 — Pp.  xxii.  xxiii. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  literature  the  question  is 
a  large  one,  having  to  do  with  the  general  subject  of  Chris- 
tian hymnology,  on  which  great  obscurity  rests.  Augustus 
Hahn  (the  only  writer  who  had  before  treated  of  the  Syrian 
metres,  and  whose  aid  Dr.  Burgess  gratefully  acknowledges) 
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supposes  the  Syrians  were  compelled  to  seek  variety  by  the 
dullness  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalms.  He  says,  that  'a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  was  first  used,  and  that  in 
Syria  the  want  of  rhythm  and  metre  produced  a  monotony, 
and  an  absence  of  grace  and  sweetness,  by  which  the  atten- 
tion, vivacity,  and  joy  of  the  mind  were  dissipated  ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  method  of  responsive  chanting 
was  contrived  to  throw  life  into  the  song,'  and,  by  conse- 
quence, other  novelties  of  metre,  &c,  were  introduced.  On 
this  Dr.  Burgess  remarks, — 

'  This  is  an  account  sufficiently  probable  of  the  preference  generally  giv- 
en to  variety  and  life  over  monotony  and  dullness,  and  may  be  the  process 
which  led  the  Syrian  Christians  to  leave  the  plain  Psalms  for  compositions 
more  congenial  with  their  tastes  and  habits.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  on  the  whole  subject,  more  light  may  yet  be  shown  by  future  research- 
es, and  that  it  will  probably  be  found  that  in  Syria,  as  elsewhere,  Chris- 
tians introduced  into  their  practice  whatever  of  national  customs,  in  rela- 
tion to  musk,  they  found  ready  to  their  hands.' — P.  xxviii. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  in  the 
second  century  we  find  'that  harmonious  composition,  of 
whose  birth  we  are  doubtful,  an  actual  living  instrument  of 
thought,  powerful  both  for  good  and  for  evil.'  This  instru- 
ment was  wielded  by  Bardesanes,  a  Gnostic  Christian,  whose 
works  have  perished,  except  some  fragments  preserved  by 
Eprhaem,  but,  concerning  whose  share  in  the  metrical  compo- 
sitions, and  his  great  popularity  among  the  people  of  Edessa, 
there  is  explicit  and  sufficient  testimony.  A  century  later 
Eprhaem  found  the  poems  of  Bardesanes  in  common  use,  and 
exerting  great  influence  among  the  people ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  art  of  metrical  com- 
position. Ephraem  thus  refers  to  this  great  heretic,  who,  al- 
though so  long  dead,  spoke  so  efficiently  in  his  writings,  that 
the  venerable  father  employed  all  his  energies  in  combating 
his  sentiments. 

*  For  these  things  Bardesanes 
Uttered  in  his  writings. 
He  composed  odes, 
And  mingled  them  with  music ; 
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He  harmonized  psalm*    , 

And  introduced  measures. 

By  measures  and  balances 

He  divided  words. 

He  thus  conceal 'd,  for  the  simple, 

The  bitter  with  the  sweet. 

For  the  sickly  do  not  prefer 

Food  which  is  wholesome. 

He  sought  to  imitate  David,    * 

To  adorn  himself  with  his  beauty, 

So  that  he  might  be  praised  by  the  likeness. 

He  therefore  set  in  order 

Psalms  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

But  he  deserted  the  truth  of  David, 

And  only  imitated  his  numbers.' — P.  xxx. 

But  it  is  to  Ephraem  that  we  must  look  as  the  perfect  mas- 
ter and  voluminous  composer  of  the  *  Church  Metrical  Litera- 
ture.' No  doubt  much  of  what  he  wrote  has  perished,  and 
much  yet  remains  unpublished  in  libraries;  yet,  with  these 
deductions,  his  rythmical  pieces  fill  a  folio  volume  and  a  half 
of  his  printed  works.  They  are  on  every  variety  of  subject, 
and  in  all  the  metres  and  strophical  forms  that  the  language 
will  admit  of.  The  curious  skill  manifested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  hymns  and  homilies  is  one  of  their  very  inte- 
resting features.  Dr.  Burgess  has  described  five  different  me- 
tres, and  many  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  verses  and  stan- 
zas ;  but  he  confesses  that  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
materials  which  exist  for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  almost 
unknown  prosody  of  the  Syriac  language.  On  this  subject 
he  says: 

'  It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  writer  could  he  hope  to  furnish  any- 
thing like  a  correct  account  of  the  Syrian  Hymnology,  to  point  out  its  laws, 
and  illustrate  them  by  existing  monuments.  But  he  cannot  deceive  his 
readers  by  holding  out  such  an  expectation,  because  he  is  conscious  that 
this  peculiar  literature  must  be  studied  more  closely  and  comprehensively 
than  it  has  yet  been,  before  a  desirable  precision  and  fullness  is  gained  in  its 
exhibition.  Those  learned  men  who,  being  Syrians  themselves,  might  be 
expected  to  know  all  the  mysteries  of  their  own  language,  we  mean  the 
Assemani  and  Benedict,  speak  doubtfully  on  this  subject,  and  give  no  indi. 
cation  that  they  knew  more  about  it  than  that  the  metres  are  regulated  by 
syllables,  and  sung  to  various  tunes.    It  may  be  that  this  is  really  the  whole 
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of  the  matter,  bat  we  cannot  think  it  is,  from  the  limited  attention  we  have 
been  able  to  give  the  subject.  We  believe  that  much  more  is  to  be  known 
than  is  yet  discovered,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  the  rules  of  such  composi- 
tions may  be  yet  further  elucidated.  In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  only  des- 
cribe the  results  of  our  own  experience  without  going  into  the  attractive 
paths  of  conjecture.' — P.  xlii. 

The  section  on  the  'existing  monuments  of  Syrian  Metri- 
cal Literature'  gives  a  skqjch  of  all  that  has  been  catalogued 
or  published  down  to  the  time  of  Bar  Hebraeus,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  this  survey  the  far  greater  space  is  given 
to  Ephraem;  and  his  printed  metrical  works  in  the  Roman 
edition  are  analysed  and  described.  There  are  here  materials, 
indeed,  for  the  patient  research  of  scholars;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  specimens  furnished  will  invite  many  an  aspirant  to 
the  literary  California  thus  opened  to  their  honorable  ambi- 
tion. Many  of  the  pieces  are  polemical,  graphically  exhibit- 
ing the  various  errors  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  refuting  them  with  an  exuberance  of 
fancy  and  weight  of  reasoning  truly  wonderful.  Others  are 
on  more  tender  topics,  composed  for  the  dead,  whether  chil- 
dren, mothers  of  families,  monks,  or  bishops.  Some  are  of 
great  length,  as  that  on  the  Repentance  of  Nineveh.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  what  is  said  of  this  piece,  as 
conveying  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  treasures  which 
wait  to  be  brought  into  public  view. 

'  This  piece  is  in  Heptasyllabics,  and  extends  to  between  five  and  six 
hundred  strophes,  of  four  verses  each.  It  is  a  complete  epic  poem,  descri- 
bing with  great  power  and  variety  of  diction  the  repentance  of  the  Nine- 
vites  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  as  exhibited  in  every  imaginable  form  of 
misery  and  sorrow.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  this  is  the 
best  sustained  of  any  of  Ephraem's  metrical  productions,  and  deserves  to 
be  introduced  to  English  readers.  We  have  never  seen  it  noticed ;  even 
Asseman  merely  catalogues  it ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not,  as 
a  whole,  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  productions  of  genuine  poetic  in- 
spiration. We  will  venture  on  a  translation  of  a  few  verses,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  style  and  spirit,  only  premising  that  our  rendering  is  not  intend- 
ed to  bear  a  critical  scrutiny.' 

1 "  The  feast  of  the  king  ceased, 
And  the  banquets  of  the  princes. 
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If  infants  fasted  from  their  milk, 

Who  would  prepare  to  sup  ? 

The  beasts  abstained  from  water, 

Who  then  would  drink  wine? 

If  the  king  put  on  sackcloth, 

Who  would  clothe  himself  in  soft  raiment  ? 

If  the  lascivious  became  pure, 

Who  would  contemplate  marriage  ? 

If  the  luxurious  were  full  of  terror, 

Who  would  indulge  laughter  ? 

If  those  who  were  merry  wept, 

To  whom  could  folly  be  pleasing  ? 

If  robbers  became  just, 

Who  would  defraud  his  fellow  ? 

If  the  city  trembled  at  its  dissolution, 

Who  would  care  for  his  own  home  ? 

Throw  away  the  gold, 

And  no  one  steals  it; 

Lay  open  the  treasure, 

And  none  will  violently  enter  it. 

The  gay  ones  closed  their  eyes, 

That  they  might  not  gaze  on  women ; 

Women  laid  aside  their  ornaments, 

That  those  who  looked  at  them  might  not  sin. 

For  they  were  conscious  of  this, 

That  the  ruin  was  a  common  one. 

For  if  through  them  others  fell, 

They  should  not  escape. 

The  beautiful  would  not  disturb 

The  penitence  of  the  men  of  the  city  ; 

For  they  knew  that  on  their  account 

The  repentant  were  mourning !" 

*  Some  most  affecting  descriptions  are  then  given  of  the  scenes  which 
took  place  in  families,  where  mothers  clasp  their  infants  to  their  bosoms  in 
hopeless  agony,  and  the  little  ones,  by  some  instinctive  sympathy,  seek  shel- 
ter in  their  parents'  arms.  At  length  a  Tay  of  hope  is  derived  by  the  king 
reminding  his  subjects  of  some  former  instances  of  divine  forgiveness  of 
penitent  sinners ;  and,  ultimately,  by  an  ingenious  poetical  fiction,  the  peo- 
ple are  said  to  hear  the  conversation  between  Jonah  and  the  Lord,  and  their 
doleful  fears  are  turned  to  rapture.' — Pp.  lxii.-lxiv. 

The  translated  Hymns  are  thirty-five  in  number,  the  Ho- 
milies nine.  The  subjects  are  very  various,  some  merely  de- 
scriptive, others  argumentative  and  polemical.    Of  the  Homi- 
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lies  the  translator  says,  '  All  these  are  poetic  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  as  well  as  in  the  style,  and  are  wrought  up  with  an 
artistic  power  which  is  truly  wonderful.  We  admire  the  man 
who  conceived  and  executed  such  gem-like  productions.  Our 
wonder  is  little  less  that  his  audiences  should  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  and  enjoy  them.'*  This  last  circumstance  is 
wonderful  indeed ;  and  it  wakens  up  trains  of  thought  which 
we  cannot  now  indulge.  As  our  object  is  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  whole  book,  we  shall  extract  the  first  Homily. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  translated  pieces  are 
all  accompanied  with  notes,  intended  to  elucidate  their  mean- 
ing, and  especially  to  bring  into  prominence  peculiarities  of 
Syriac  thought  and  expression. 

« DESCRIPTION  OF  PARADISE. 
4  The  Revelations  of  God  adapted  to  Man's  Intellect. 

*  The  air  of  Paradise 
Is  a  fountain  of  sweetness, 
From  which,  in  early  life, 
Adam  inhaled  nutriment; 
And  the  inspiration  was  to  his  youth 
Like  the  ministering  breast  of  a  mother. 

He  was  young,  fair  and  joyful : — 
But  having  spurned  the  commandment, 
He  became  unhappy,  old,  and  fading, 
Bearing  the  weight  of  years 
And  a  load  of  miseries ! 

No  blighting  frosts, 
No  withering  heats, 
Are  in  that  region 
Of  blessedness  and  joy. 
It  is  a  haven  of  gladness, 
A  home  of  delights, — 

Light  and  merriment  reside  within  it : — 
There  is  a  congregation  of  harpers, 
A  society  of  players  on  the  lute, 
The  sound  of  Hosannahs, 
A  Church  of  Hallelujahs ! 

The  fence  which  surrounds  it, 

Is  the  safety  which  makes  all  tranquil ; 
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Its  walls  and  its  precincts, 

Is  the  peace  which  unites  all  together ; 

The  cherub  which  walks  around  it 

Is  gentle  to  those  within,  . .. 

But  threatening  to  those  without,  who/^fere£r6bete.  v.>, 
Concerning  this  Paradise,  /  • 

Which  is  pure  and  holy,  ' 

The  report  which  thou  hearest  \ 

Is  true  and  spiritual. 


/ 


Let  not  its  nature  he  judged 

From  what  is  heard  of  it, 

For  its  descriptions  do  not  altogether 

Come  within  our  judgment ; 

For  although,  by  the  names  given  to  it, 

It  may  seem  to  be  earthly, 

In  reality  that  pure  place  is  spiritual : — 
For  even  the  names  of  spirits 
Are  common  to  both  kinds; 
Yet  that  which  is  impure 
Is  far  different  from  the  holy. 

For  in  no  other  manner 

Is  it  possible  for  a  speaker, 

But  by  the  names  of  things 

Which  are  well  known, 

To  form  descriptions 

Like  things  which  are  obscure ; 

For  if  He  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  Garden 
Had  not  shrouded  its  magnificence, 
In  words  which  are  vernacular  to  us, 
How  could  He  have  represented 
His  garden,  in  our  dark  speeches  ? 

For  if  among  the  names 

Which  are  borrowed  by  the  Divine  Majesty, 

A  man  should  wander  and  be  ensnared, — 

He  profanes  and  injures  It, 

By  means  of  those  borrowed  terms 

Which  It  put  on  for  his  benefit; 

And  spurns  the  grace  which  bowed  down 
Its  lofty  height  to  his  childish  stature. 
For  he  having  no  natural  affinity  with  It, 
It  clothed  Itself  with  things  like  to  him, 
To  cause  him  to  attain  to  Its 
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Let  not  then  thy  intellect 

Be  disturbed  by  these  accidental  names ; 

For  Paradise  is  represented 

In  terms  which  are  vernacular  to  thee ; 

It  is  not  indigent, 

Because  it  is  clothed  with  things  like  to  thee : — 

Thy  nature  rather  is  very  imbecile, 
Which  is  not  able  to  attain  to  its  greatness. 
Insipid  would  be  its  beauties, 
Were  it  depicted  in  the  colours 
Which  are  natural  to  thee ! 

For  eyes  which  are  feeble 
Have  not  sufficient  power 
To  contemplate  the  bright  rays 
Of  its  celestial  beauties. 
He  hath  clothed  its  trees 
With  the  names  of  our  trees, 

And  its  figs  are  called  by  the  names  of  our  figs  : 
And  its  leaves,  which  are  spiritual, 
Are  realized  and  embodied  ; 
They  are  transformed,  that  their  vesture 
May  resemble  the  vesture  of  earthly  things. 

The  flowers  of  that  country 

Are  more  numerous  and  brilliant 

Than  the  starry  lights 

Of  this  visible  heaven  ; 

And  a  fragrance  proceeds  from  it, 

Borne  along  in  its  gracious  influence, 

Like  a  physician  sent  to  the  maladies 
Of  a  land  which  is  cursed : — 
By  its  healing  odour 
Curing  the  distemper, 
Which  entered  by  the  serpent. 

By  the  gale  which  blows 

From  the  blessed  region  of  Paradise, 

Sweetness  is  communicated 

To  the  bitterness  of  this  region  ; 

This  renders  ineffective 

The  curse  of  our  earth. 

The  Garden  is  thus  the  vital  breath 
Of  this  diseased  world  ; 
And  dwelling  among  the  sickly, 
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It  proclaims  that  a  living  balsam 
Is  sent  to  oar  mortality. 

Thus  when  the  blessed  Apostles 

Were  assembled  together, 

The  place  was  moved, 

And  there  was  a  sweet  savour  of  Paradise ; 

Which  stirred  up  its  repositories, 

And  caused  its  perfumes  to  flow  forth : — 

It  diffused  its  odours  on  the  messengers, 
By  whom  men  were  to  be  made  disciples, 
And  come  as  guests  to  the  feast. 
Thus  it  seemed  good  to  the  high  Majesty 
Of  Him  who  loved  the  children  of  men.' 

To  this  piece  are  appended  twenty-two  notes,  by  which  its 
connection  and  meaning  are  greatly  illustrated. 

Dr.  Burgess  declares  his  object  to  have  been  to  introduce  a 
fine  and  interesting  writer  to  plain  English  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  the  volume  useful  to  the  scholar.  We 
consider  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  both  these  objects. 
The  Introduction  and  the  notes  evince  his  complete  mastery 
of  the  subject,  and  will  furnish  valuable  help  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  take  interest  in,  and  engage  in  the  study  of  a 
language  and  literature  which  has  been  so  long  neglected,  but 
is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
The  work  is  therefore  especially  opportune  in  the  aid  it  offers, 
and  the  stimulus  it  supplies ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
decide  many  waverers  to  embark  in  a  study  which  they  will 
now  perceive  to  be  by  no  means  barren  of  intellectual  gratifi- 
cation or  religious  profit.  In  his  other  aim,  his  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  duties  of  a  translator,  as  stated  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, and  the  poetical  taste  and  faculty  of  which  he  had  other 
opportunities  of  evincing  the  possession,  have  enabled  him  to 
render  these  fine  old  Eastern  hymns  with  a  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  with  a  felicitous  choice  of  phrase,  admirably  contrasting 
with  the  baldness  and  fatiguing  aridity  of  many  analogous  ef- 
forts at  translation  from  Oriental  poetry. 

To  do  well  the  work  which  Dr.  Burgess  undertook  requir- 
ed a  complete  mastery  of  the  language,  a  familiarity  wiih  the 
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forms  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  an 
aptitude  in  the  conception  and  utterance  of  poetical  ideas. 
These  qualities  are  not  easily  found  in  combination  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  fact  of  their  union  in  him  that  we  ascribe  the  undoubt- 
ed success  of  Dr.  Burgess's  present  achievement  We  trust 
the  result  may  be  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  persist  in  cul- 
tivating this  '  almost  unknown  department  of  Church  learn- 
ing ;'  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  probable  result  of  such 
encouragement  would  be  translation  and  annotation,  by  the 
same  hand,  of  Ephraem's  long,  practical  piece  on  the  Repen- 
tance of  Nineveh,  already  noticed,  which  Dr.  Burgess  not  in- 
aptly designates  'a  fine  epic  poem,'  and  which,  apart  from  its 
interest  for  general  readers,  must  be  presumed  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  Christian  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  volume  is  very  beautifully  and  most  correctly  printed ; 
and  those  who  have  had  reason  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
and  labour  of  ensuring  accuracy  in  the  use  of  Oriental  types, 
will  highly  value  this  quality  of  the  work  before  us.  The 
Syriac  type  is  mostly  found  in  the  notes,  the  translator  hav- 
ing been  deterred  by  the  expense  from  giving  the  original 
text  of  the  poems  he  has  translated. 


ART.  till. 

BRIEF  REVIEWS. 


1.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  ;  with  an  introducto- 
ry essay  on  civil  society  and  government.  By  E.  C.  Wines.  New  York: 
Geo.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.     1853. 

We  are  happy  to  open  our  list  of  recent  publications  with  the  notice  of  a 
book  so  truly  valuable  and  so  thoroughly  original  as  the  one  indicated 
above.  For  although  learned  works  have  appeared  on  the  same  subject,  as 
those  of  Michaelis  and  Warburton,  they  do  not  cover  the  same  ground,  nor 
accomplish  the  same  objects.    Professor  Wines,  too,  enjoyed  advantages 
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for  the  elucidation  of  his  theme,  which  none  of  his  predecessors  posses- 
sed. The  subject  which  he  illustrates,  with  great  ability,  is  the  civil  con- 
stitution delivered  by  Moses ;  a  theme  of  vast  importance  both  to  the  legal 
and  clerical  professions.  The  Bible  is  not  only  the  repository  and  fountain 
of  religion  but  of  law,  and  is  thus,  by  its  original  grant,  made  "  profitable 
for  all  things;  having  the  promise* of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come  ;"  securing  to  man  the  best  interests  of  a  well  regulated 
civil  government,  as  well  as  those  of  a  spiritual  government ;  and  that  not 
by  indirect  moral  influences,  but  by  direct  legal  enactment.  The  high  po- 
litical wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  Institute;  the  republican  character  of  its  prin- 
ciples; its  precedence  of  all  others ;  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  up- 
on all  subsequent  legislation  ;  its  adaptation,  in  substance,  to  the  exigences 
of  all  nations ;  the  progressive  unfolding  of  its  excellencies  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  society,  and  its  vindication  from  the  sneers  of  infidelity,  are 
topics  which  will  render  its  perusal  a  source  of  instruction  and  pleasure 
equally  profound.  Prior  to  its  publication,  in  this  form,  it  was  delivered 
before  several  theological  institutions,  and  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  in  lectures,  and  was  read  in  manuscript  by  several 
distinguished  lawyers  and  divines.  It  makes  its  appearance,  on  these  ac- 
counts, with  the  unqualified  approval,  as  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  of  such 
men  as  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  ;  Hon.  Win.  Kent ;  Hiram  Ketchuiu, 
Esq. ;  Judge  Woodbury  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Woods.  Our  own  testimony  is  feeble 
compared  with  these. 

2.  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton ,  Bart,,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh  University ;  arranged  and  edited  by  0.  W. 
Wight,  translator  of  Cousin's  "  History  of  Modern  Philosophy."  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.     1853. 

While  the  entire  works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lication by  the  Harpers,  the  Appletons,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Wight,  have  presented  the  American  public  with  his  philosophy.  If  on 
any  subject  not  directly  theological,  an  editor  should  commend  with  judg- 
ment and  with  caution,  it  is  on  that  of  philosophy,  which  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  foundations  of  knowledge  and  belief.  Without  pretending  to 
any  special  competency  to  pronounce  opinions  on  contributions  to  this  de- 
partment of  science,  a  personal  examination  of  the  work  before  us,  enables 
us  to  speak  in  its  praise,  and  to  recommend  it  heartily  to  such  as  are  fond 
of  philosophical  investigations.  The  book  is  arranged,  by  the  editor,  from 
the  various  essays  of  the  author,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  system.  The 
parts  in  which  it  is  divided  are ;  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense  :  The 
Philosophy  of  Perception  ;  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  If  as  a 
system,  as  here  presented,  it  is  not  complete  in  all  its  parts,  it  has  the 
merit  of  making  positive  additions  to  a  science  which  has  really  stood  still 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  while  other  spheres  of  knowledge  have  al- 
most indefinitely  widened.    Any  one  conversant  with  such  studies  will  J)e 
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convinced  of  the  troth  of  this  remark,  by  an  examination  of  either  of  (he 
three  parts  of  the  work.  On  the  question  of  "  Common  Sense,"  so  much 
discussed,  and  so  much  decried,  as  a  legitimate  ground  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry and  argument,  he  has  displayed  a  degree  of  strength  and  learning 
that  is  amazing,  and  has  settled  its  foundation  with  a  solidity  which  cannot 
be  shaken  ;  and  in  doing  so,  has  given  a  certainty  and  universality  to  meta- 
physical speculations,  which  we  doubt  not,  will  vastly  promote  them  into 
the  character  of  a  true  science.  The  doctrine  of  Perception,  he  has 
thoroughly  canvassed,  with  a  refutation  of  those  errors  into  which  the 
idealists  ran,  and  which  have  so  materially  unsettled  the  course  of  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  the  laws  of  belief.  He  adopts  the  basis  of  Reid,  and  defends 
it  against  the  systems  opposed  to  it.  Perhaps,  the  most  useful  portion  of  the 
book,  is  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  in  which  he  establishes,  on  ir- 
refutable principles,  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  and  erects  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  those  wild  and  erratic  reveries  which  have,  of  late,  filled 
the  world  under  the  name  of  philosophy.  These  few  reflections  will  sug- 
gest the  general  outline  of  the  treatise,  but  can  give  no  idea  of  that  athletic 
power  with  which  it  is  executed.  On  such  subjects,  Sir  William  is  at 
home.  He  is  acknowledged,  on  them,  to  be  "  the  most  formidable  man  in 
Europe."  Apart  from  his  intrinsic  merits,  as  a  philosopher,  his  entire  sys- 
tem is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  revealed  religion.  These  are 
his  own  words ;  "  Above  all,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief,  by  the  harmony 
between  the  doctrines  of  this  philosophy,  and  those  of  revealed  truth." 
Let  us  add,  that  no  man  can  study  these  papers  without  feeling  that  his 
whole  intellectual  man  is  roused  to  activity. 

3.  Discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  with  travels  in 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  the  desert :  being  the  result  of  a  second  expe- 
dition undertaken  fur  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum.  By  Austen 
H.  Layard,  M.  P. :  Abridged  from  the  larger  work.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Co.    1853. 

The  second  expedition  of  Layard  was  more  fruitful  than  the  first,  won- 
derful and  useful  as  it  was  ;  and  those  who  followed  him  in  the  former, 
will  feel  that  the  latter  is  a  necessary  and  illustrious  sequel  to  it.  Besides 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  civilization  which  he  has  disentombed  from 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Assyrian  Metropolis,  reposing  in  the  silence  of  thirty 
centuries,  he  has  performed  two  achievements  which  will  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind.  He  has  added  a  chapter  to  ancient  history.  By 
the  well  connected  series  of  bas-reliefs  and  the  authentic  records  in  the  cunei- 
form character  of  that  remote  age,  a  consecutive  account  of  the  reign  and 
exploits  of  Sennacherib  will  be  written  out,  and  discordant  points  of  histo- 
ry and  chronology  will  be  settled.  These  disclosures  are  even  now  rapidly 
progressing.  But  the  most  important  of  all  his  discoveries  is  the  indepen- 
dent and  undoubted  confirmation  which  they  give  to  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture history  and  prophecy.    To  have  found  on  the  crumbling  sculptures 
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and  inscriptions  of  Nineveh,  an  almost  identical  duplicate  of  the  siege  of 
Hezekiah  by  Sennacherib,  and  the  tribute  extorted  by  him,  as  related  in  the 
Book  of  Rings,  is  an  event  which  cannot  be  overrated,  either  as  to  its  bear- 
ing upou  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions.  These,  however,  are  but  parts  of  the  deeply  exciting 
scenes  which  Mr.  Layard  records.  His  visits  to  the  river  Chebar,  on  the 
banks  of  which  Ezekiel  prophesied  ;  to  the  monuments  of  Bavian  ;  to  the 
city  of  Wan  ;  his  travels  in  Armenia  ;  his  narrative  of  Arab  life  and  char- 
acter in  the  desert ;  his  explorations  at  Babylon :  and  his  repeated  and 
beautiful  application  of  ancient  prophecy  are  all  so  rich  in  interest  as  to 
cause  the  reader  to  regret  the  necessity  of  a  pause. 

4.  The  sufferings  and  glories  of  the  Messiah:  an  exposition  of  Psalm 
XVIII.,  and  Isaiah  LII.  13— LIU.  12.  By  John  Brown,  D.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  exegetical  theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  &c,  Edin- 
burgh: New  York:  Carter  and  Brothers.     1853. 

Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  leading  Theologians  and  expositors  of  the  Scot- 
tish Clergy,  and  is  rapidly  making  an  impression,  by  his  labors,  upon  the 
literature  of  the  entire  Church.  He  has  produced  several  works  of  great 
weight  and  value  to  the  interpretation  of  the  gospel  history.  In  his  expo- 
sition of  the  passages  cited  in  the  title-page,  he  adopts  fully  the  Messianic 
view,  and  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  sacred  science,  lays  open 
the  glorious  testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  person  and  the  character  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  eighteenth  Psalm  is  one  of  the  sublimest  in  the 
whole  collection.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  the  grandest  natural  images  that 
can  be  conceived.  After  fully  vindicating  its  claims  as  a  Messianic  poem, 
he  enters  into  a  full  examination  of  its  several  paragraphs  as  portraying 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  life  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  Ora- 
cle of  Isaiah  is  no  less  characteristic,  though  different,  in  its  phraseology, 
and  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Redeemer's  offices  and  work.  It  is  a  remark- 
able prophetic  testimony,  which  though  obscured  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
shines  with  resplendent  lustre  when  contemplated  in  the  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  The  mode  of  discussing  these  passages  and  their  correla- 
tions, collects,  as  in  a  focus,  the  scattered  rays  of  truth,  and  admits  us  into 
the  recess  where  the  Shekinah  dwelt  between  the  Cherubim.  It  is  a  most 
useful  labor  thus  to  make  Scripture  respond  to  Scripture,  and  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  mutually  to  expound  each  other ; 
and  especially,  to  prove,  that  Christ  is  the  burden  of  their  united  utter- 
ances. Mr.  Brown  does  not  affect  originality  in  his  exposition,  though  he 
has  bestowed  upon  its  preparation  the  study  of  thirty  years,  and  the  re- 
sources of  contemporary  biblical  scholars. 

5.  The  Law  and  the  Testimony.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide 
World."    New  York :  Carter  and  Brothers.     1853. 

We  were  taken  by  surprise,  at  seeing  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  of  so 
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ponderous  a  size,  by  a  writer  who  has  recently  filled  the  world  with  her 
fame  as  the  author  of  a  novel.  It  is  a  book  of  840  pages,  large  octavo, 
and  is  as  different  from  the  creations  of  fiction  as  possible ;  for,  except  a 
few  prefatory  remarks,  it  contains  absolutely  nothing  but  the  ideotical 
words  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  a  collection,  under  thirty-one  heads,  of 
every  passage  in  the  Bible  which  the  diligence  of  the  author,  from  early 
childhood,  could  glean  from  its  pages.  On  these  points,  it  is  more  copious 
and  direct  than  any  similar  work  we  have  ever  seen.  Indeed,  we  know  of 
none  exactly  similar.  Nor  must  we  hastily  suppose  that  it  is  empirical 
It  is  not.  Some  of  the  subjects  selected,  are  not  exactly  according  to  our 
theological  notions,  yet  the  majority  of  them  are  sound,  and  the  manifold 
voice  of  the  word  of  God  is  astonishingly  clear  and  harmonious.  We  will 
give  as  an  example;  "  The  Divinity  of  Christ."  The  passages  adduced 
under  this  title  are  more  numerous  and  expressive,  when  all  put  together, 
than  we  had  imagined ;  and  are  introduced  according  to  the  best  critics. 
The  particular  points  of  concurrence,  in  the  several  passages  throughout 
the  books,  with  the  topic  to  be  sustained,  are  printed  in  beautiful  black  let- 
ter, and  strike  the  eye  at  once.  We  receive  the  book  as  a  real  addition  to 
our  library  and  shall  often  recur  to  it  in  our  studies. 

9.  The  complete  works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  With  an  introductory 
essay  upon  his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions.  Edited  by  Profes- 
sor Shedd.  In  seven  volumes.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  New  York :  Har- 
per and  Brothers.     1853. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  this  extraordinary  man  are 
now  complete,  and  the  public  have  the  opportunity  of  forming  their  own 
ideas  of  his  opinions  on  that  vast  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  he  wrote 
and  spoke  as,  perhaps,  none  others  ever  did.  Whether  as  philosopher,  cri- 
tic, poet,  or  theologian,  he  will  be  studied  and  admired,  though  his  merit 
in  these  several  respects,  exceedingly  varies.  Having  in  several  preceding 
numbers,  called  attention  to  the  character  of  his  works,  then  in  a  course  of 
publication,  we  deem  it  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  two 
concluding  volumes  before  us.  The  sixth  volume  contains  his  treatise  "on 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  according  to  the  idea  of  each  ;" 
"  a  lay  sermon,  addressed  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  on  the  present 
discontents,"  1817 ;  and  "  specimens  of  his  table  talk."  The  seventh  con- 
tains the  whole  of  his  "  poetical  and  dramatic  works."  To  attempt  the 
delineation  of  these  contents  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  Those 
which  would  most  interest  the  reader  are,  his  table  talk  and  his  poetry. 
The  former  is  a  rich  mine  of  isolated  gems  of  thought,  taken  down  by  bis 
nephew,  between  the  years  1832  and  '4.  They  are  brilliant  and  sugges- 
tive. The  latter,  though  eminently  classical  and  imaginative,  are  wanting 
in  that  glowing  sentimentality  which  is  the  life  of  poetry.  Their  intellec- 
tuality imparts  to  them  a  general  stiffness  and  frigidity,  while  many  of 
them  are  surpassingly  beautiful. 
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7.  A  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.  Edited  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL. 
D.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1853. 

We  desire  to  know  all  of  great  men,  and  we  may  learn  very  much  in. 
the  frankness  and  freedom  of  letter-writing,  not  to  be  gathered  from  the 
more  formal  exhibitions  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  In  the  memoirs  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  we  had  frequent  specimens  of  his  epistolary  compositions 
that  gave  a  charm  to  the  narrative.  These  awakened  a  desire  that  more 
should  be  given  to  the  public  ;  a  task  not  difficult  to  be  performed,  except 
the  labor  and  the  judgment  of  selecting  from  the  vast  mass  of  letters  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  threw  off  in  the  rapidity  of  a  very  extensive  correspondence. 
They  are  on  a  great  variety  of  current  topics,  in  that  earnest  and  fluent 
style  of  which  he  was  master  more  than  any  man  of  his  age.  The  volume 
is  uniform,  in  size  and  appearance,  with  his  memoirs  and  ought  to  accom- 
pany them. 

8.  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come:  and  the  church's  stewardship,  as  in. 
rested  with  them.  By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  New  York :  Carter 
and  Brothers. 

This  dissertation  is  founded  upon  that  phrase  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  He- 
brews which  constitutes  its  title.  It  is  not  a  speculative  inquiry  into  what 
is  sometimes  technically  termed  Eschatology,  or  the  doctrines  concerning  a 
future  state,  though  as  a  department  of  systematic  theology  it  is  a  most  at- 
tractive study ;  but  it  is  an  effort  to  give  those  solemn  realities,  so  expres- 
sively designated  by  the  apostle,  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come," 
their  practical  influence  upon  man's  probationary  existence.  We  are  wholly 
indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  every  particle  of  our  knowledge  of  those 
"  powers,"  or  realities,  and  they  are  offered  to  our  contemplation,  not  to 
gratify  our  curiosity,  but  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  transitory,  and 
to  perfect  our  moral  training  for  the  eternal  world.  In  these  dread  realities 
there  is  a  power,  a  tremendous  power,  to  imptess  and  to  fashion  the  charac- 
ter for  its  future  destiny,  when  it  is  submitted  to  their  legitimate  operation. 
But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  habitually  disregarded,  or  their  effect  is 
neutralized  by  that  very  inattentiou  which  is  superinduced  by  our  famili- 
arity with  them  as  a  part  of  our  necessary  convictions.  We  seem  always 
to  have  known  them,  but  never  adequately  to  have  realized  them.  In  a 
roost  eloquent  and  soul-stirring  strain,  the  author  labors  to  startle  the  soul 
from  its  paralysis,  and  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  momentous  conceptions 
of  its  coming  history.  Throughout  the  volume  there  is  the  movement  of 
a  masterly  spirit  occupied  and  fired  with  its  awful  commission. 

9.  The  Attractions  of  the  World  to  come.  By  Alfred  Bryant,  pastor  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church,  Niles,  Michigan.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1853. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  we  have  another  volume  kindred  to  the  one 
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just  described.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  mode  of  treating  its 
subject,  but  especially  in  this  respect,  that  it  aims  to  shew  that  the  future 
world  is  not  repulsive,  but  full  of  attractions,  and  that  it  was  God's  design 
in  his  revelations  to  allure  the  soul  to  that  glorious  condition  reserved  for 
it.  There  is  great  force  in  many  of  his  views,  and  they  certainly  appeal  to 
that  desire  of  an  exalted  and  happy  existence  planted  in  the  human  bosom. 
After  the  presentation  of  the  attractive  objects  of  the  world  to  come,  he 
shews  with  decided  effect,  that  hell  is  the  only  unattractive  place  in  the  uni- 
verse, with  appropriate  reflections  upon  the  necessity  and  justice  of  its  pun- 
ishment. 

10.  Every  day  Scripture  readings  ;  with  brief  reviews  and  practical  obser- 
vations. For  the  use  of  families  and  schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  L. 
Blake,  D.  D.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.     1853. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  publication  is  that  it  consists  in  consecutive  por- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture  for  each  day,  embracing  the  entire  Bible,  with  the 
omission  only  of  such  parts  as  are  less  attractive  or  edifying,  especially  to 
the  young,  as  the  catalogues  of  names  and  the  record  of  isolated  facts.  To 
each  day's  lesson  are  appended  two  very  useful  exercises ;  questions  and  ex- 
pository notes,  or  rather  brief  practical  observations.  We  think  the  plan 
an  admirable  one  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  amongst  the 
young  in  schools  and  families.  It  may  well  aid  many  a  parent  in  a  task  for 
which  he  so  frequently  needs  a  guide. 

11.  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hetherington.    New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

Every  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history  is  valuable,  and  to  render  it  ex- 
plicit, it  is  often  necessary  to  develope  the  events  of  a  particular  period, 
which  in  the  general  current  of  history  receive  only  an  incidental  notice, 
and  are  liable  to  make  an  incorrect  impression,  or  at  least,  not  meet  a  pro- 
per appreciation.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  motive  of  the  author ;  to 
present  a  full  historical  detail  of  the  doings  of  that  grave  body  of  men  who 
settled  the  faith  and  the  policy  of  Presbyterian  Chumh.  His  work  is  not 
controversial,  any  farther  than  his  stero  Presbyterianism  leads  him  strongly 
to  stale  his  preferences.  Any  Christian  man  will  take  an  interest  in  exam- 
ining the  sources  which  originated  and  modified  the  great  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  day,  and  we  advise  him  to  study  a  book  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  diligence  on  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in 
church  history. 

12.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Finis  Ewing,  one  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  To  which  is  added 
remarks  on  Davidson's  history,  or,  a  review  of  his  chapters  on  the  re- 
vival of  1800,  and  his  history  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  By 
Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.  D.    Louisville,  Kentucky :  Rev.  Lee  Roy  Woods, 
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agent  for  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.     1853. 

In  juxtaposition  with  the  history  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  we  place 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  a  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  apart  from  any  sectarian  prejudices  which  they  cannot 
fail  to  exhibit,  we  regard  them  in  the  light  of  those  historical  records  with 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  reader  to  become  acquainted,  and 
which  are  to  furnish  the  materials  whence  the  universal  history  cf  the 
church  is  to  be  finally  written.  This  latter  denomination  arose  out  of  an 
extensive  revival  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  the 
year  1800,  then  under  the  control  of  the  Kentucky  Synod,  constituting 
mostly  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  appear,  by  their  course,  to  have  given 
great  umbrage  to  its  leading  members;  and  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the 
most  painful  misunderstandings  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  separate  or- 
ganization, in  the  year  1810,  known  since,  as  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  differ  from  the  parent  Church,  both  on  the  question  of  pre- 
destination, and  on  several  ecclesiastical  usages,  especially  in  revival  mea- 
sures. They  are  an  eminently  evangelical  body,  and  since  the  disruption 
have  signally  prospered.  Mr.  Ewing,  whose  biography  is  here  given,  was 
the  principal  actor  in  the  remarkably  stirring  scenes  which  attended  its 
origin.  He  possessed  the  character  of  a  reformer,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  We  cannot  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  infant  Church ;  but  it  is  evident  that  immense 
good  has  been  educed  from  it.  The  book  is  an  exciting  review  of  those 
early  conflicts,  and  is  written  in  an  earnest  and  commanding  style. 

13.  Hand- Book  of  Universal  Geography  ;  being  a  gazetteer  of  the  world. 
Edited  by  T.  Carey  Callicott,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Geo.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 
1853. 

No  man  can  be  a  universal  geographer  or  a  living  gazeteer,  yet  thousands, 
in  their  business  and  professional  pursuits,  find  it  indispensable  to  have  the 
means  of  a  prompt  and  accurate  reference  to  the  countless  localities  which 
have  received  a  name  and  a  place  on  the  map  of  our  globe.  To  meet  this 
demand,  from  time  to  time,  many  works  have  appeared,  but  besides  their 
original  defects,  they  have  lost  their  value,  by  subsequent  additions  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  times,  and  have  been  especially  faulty  in  American 
topography.  This  volume  of  Putnam's  Home  Cyclopaedia  is  the  latest  of 
these  productions,  supplies  their  deficiences,  is  exceedingly  full  in  its  details* 
and  convenient  in  its  size.  We  cordially  thank  the  publisher  for  his  pre- 
sent, and  wish  him  a  patronage  equal  to  its  merits. 

14.  The  History  of  English  Literature  ;  with  an  outline  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  English  Language :  illustrated  by  extracts.  For  the  use 
of  schools  and  of  private  students.    By  William  Spalding,  A.  M.,  Pro- 

Vol.  vii. — 39 
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feasor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics,  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews.   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

The  history  of  a  language  and  the  history  of  its  literature  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct and  captivating  subjects  of  inquiry.  Both  are  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ;  the  one  of  its  progress  in  the  creation  of  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
and  consequently,  of  the  general  character  of  thought  itself;  the  other,  of 
the  various  forms  of  intellectual  cultivation  which  lie  embodied  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  which  are  necessarily  less  general  than  the  language.  All  lan- 
guages, perhaps,  have  a  literature,  from  the  traditionary  ballad  to  the  lofty 
philosophic  system.  Some  have  a  very  meagre  literature,  while  others  are 
rich  in  the  productions  of  genius.  No  modern  language  can  vie  with  the 
English  in  its  hoarded  literary  treasures.  So  abundant  and  valuable  are 
they,  that  their  historical  review  becomes  an  extensive  and  profitaole  study, 
the  facilities  for  which,  through  the  industry  of  English  scholars,  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  work  of  Mr.  Spalding  is  a  striking  example.  It 
takes  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  progress  of  our  litera- 
ture from  its  remotest  development  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  times, 
through  its  successive  and  complicated  stages,  to  the  close  of  the  present 
half-ceotury.  In  the  historical  sketch  of  the  language  itself,  he  points  ont 
"  the  introduction  of  its  constituent  elements ;  the  transition  of  the  Saxon 
into  the  English ;  the  formation  of  its  structure,  and  the  sources  of  the 
modern  English  Tongue.'*  In  all  these  investigations,  we  perceive  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

15.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  Richard  Whateley,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Reprinted  from  the  seventh  (octavo)  edition.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1853. 

If  Whateley 's  Rhetoric  had  not  been  long  before  the  world,  and  its  repu- 
tation perfectly  established,  we  should  deem  it  a  duty  to  detain  the  reader's 
attention  at  some  length  upon  so  invaluable  a  production.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  only  treatise  which  deserves  the  name,  or  gives  a  scientific  view  of  its 
own  nature  and  objects.  That  of  Campbell  is  not  only  repulsive  by  its 
name  but  is,  in  many  instances,  intricate  and  confused.  That  of  Blair,  the 
popularity  of  which  has  been  unequalled  in  this  country,  and  which  has 
greatly  contributed  to  improve  the  style,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  a 
part  of  Rhetoric.  That  of  Whateley  exactly  defines  its  province,  by  mak- 
ing it  "  an  off-shoot  of  Logic,"  That  province  is,  "  the  finding  of  suitable 
arguments  to  prove  a  given  point,  and  the  skillful  arrangement  of  them." 
This  is  the  germ  of  his  system,  which  is  expanded  into  "  the  address  to 
the  understanding  ;  the  address  to  the  will ;  style  and  elocution  ;  with  an 
appendix  of  extracts  from  authors,  with  remarks."  This  is  his  entire  sys- 
tem, treated  with  that  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  that  practi- 
cal good  sense  combined  which  must  ever  render  him  the  most  reliable  of 
instructors. 
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16.  The  Rhetoric  of  Conversation;  or  bridles  and  spurs  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tongue.  By  George  Winfred  Hervey.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     1853. 

The  name  is  more  a  novelty  than  the  subject  to  which  it  is  given. 
Though  not  employed  in  its  strictly  scientific  sense,  the  term  rhetoric  is  not 
inapplicable  to  the  conversation,  for  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  system 
of  rules  which  should  regulate  our  speech  in  the  private  and  social  relations 
of  life;  which  inculcates  both  the  proprieties  and  moralities  of  language  in 
our  intercourse  with  each  other.  In  these  respects,  it  differs  from  the  Rhe- 
toric of  public  addresses  or  of  literary  composition.  To  impart  purity,  ele- 
gance, truthfulness  and  edification  to  our  every  day  language,  is  an  object 
worthy  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  There  is  no  treatise,  in  our  knowledge, 
which  occupies  the  place  allotted  to  this  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
which  has  no  competitor  in  its  vocation,  and  its  perusal  will  suggest  many 
means  of  improviog  and  elevating  the  most  useful  and  instructive  of  all 
gifts. 

17.  Theory  of  Politics :  an  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of  governments, 
and  the  causes  and  progress  of  Political  revolutions.  By  Richard  Hildreth. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1853. 

There  is  no  problem,  in  human  science,  more  complicated  or  difficult  of 
solution  than  the  one  propounded  in  the  foregoing  title.  The  elements  of 
society  and  of  government  are  so  deeply  embedded  and  so  widely  distributed 
in  the  family  of  man,  that  the  most  powerful  generalizations  cannot  har- 
moniously embrace  them  ;  and  no  man  can  elaborate  a  theory  which  will 
appear  unexceptionable  to  others.  Yet  all  political  economists  have  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  discovered  the  secret  of  universal  government. 
Monarchy,  democracy,  socialism,  have  all  their  philosophical  advocates, 
who  enunciate  their  formulas  of  government  with  oracular  authority.  Mr. 
Hildreth  handles  his  positions  with  equal  confidence,  but  whether  he  has 
established  them  politicians  must  decide.  On  the  primary  and  secondary 
sources  of  power,  he  has  many  original  ideas.  On  the  forms  of  government, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  progress  of  civilization  and  upon  human  happi- 
ness, his  observations  are  not  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  his  theme.  They 
are  delivered  in  a  condensed  and  axiomatic  form,  expressive  of  laborious 
thinking.    They  will  be  read  with  profit,  if  not  with  unqualified  approval. 

18.  A  visit  to  Europe  in  1851.  By  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  two  volumes,  with  illustrations.  New  York :  George  P.  Put- 
nam &  Co.     1853. 

The  travels  of  Prof.  Silliman  cannot  be  classed  with  the  viatory  adventures 
or  the  romantic  pictures  of  the  vast  majority  of  modern  tourists,  who  have 
no  other  ends  to  serve  but  vanity  or  leisure ;  or  with  the  more  sober  diaries 
of  clerical  and  professional  valetudinarians,  who  convert  the  means  of 
health  into  the  occasion  of  a  book.    He  is  an  American  savant,  in  the  ma* 
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turity  of  his  intellectual  proportions,  and  endowed  with  the  rch  fruits  of 
a  life  successfully  devoted  to  science.  Having  visited  Europe  in  1805, 
chiefly  at  the  instance  of  his  son  he  repeated  his  visit  in  1851,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  forty-five  years,  in  the  serene  evening  of  a  vigorous  old 
age.  He  carefully  recorded  his  observations  on  all  the  great  objects  of  na- 
ture and  art  with  which  he  met,  as  well  as  on  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  passed.  These  observations  have  the  twofold  valne 
of  taste  and  science.  They  delight  us  with  their  representations  of  the 
grand  and  the  beautiful,  and  instructs  us  with  the  solid  information  which 
they  impart.  He  has  favored  us  likewise,  with  occasional  sketches  of  the 
scientific  dignitaries  of  Europe.  A  number  of  picturesque  engravings  ac- 
company the  volumes. 

19.  A  manual  of  Greek  Literature,  from  the  earliest  authentic  periods  to 
the  close  of  the  Byzantine  era.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.     1853. 

The  professional  duties  of  Dr.  Anthon,  in  his  annual  lectures  to  the  se- 
nior classes,  originated  the  present  manual,  in  aid  of  their  classical  studies. 
From  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and  its  frequent  repetition  be- 
fore the  students,  it  is  necessarily  exempted  from  the  charge  of  a  hasty 
production,  or  a  servile  compilation.  On  no  subject,  perhaps,  has  he  exer- 
cised more  patient  industry  than  in  the  examination  of  rare  and  costly  au- 
thorities. It  is  a  matter  of  delightful  surprise  to  witness  the  results  which 
learned  labor  has  accomplished,  in  late  years,  iu  removing  obscurities  from 
the  productions,  and  introducing  us  into  the  interior  life  of  the  most  po- 
lished and  influential  nation  of  antiquity.  The  institutions  and  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  are  laid  open  to  us  with  the  clearness  and  satisfaction  of 
modern  history.  On  the  study  of  the  language  itself  and  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  liberal  and  refined  sentiments,  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  literature 
will  powerfully  act ;  and  those  who  come  after  us  will  enjoy  advantages 
for  classical  attainments  to  which  we  have  been  strangers. 

20.  A  Second  Book  on  Latin ;  containing  Syntax,  and  reading  lessons  in 
prose,  forming  a  sufficient  Latin  reader.  With  imitative  exercises  and  a 
vocabulary.  By  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  late  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Dickinson  College.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1853. 

We  shall  be  excused  for  indulging  in  a  little  denominational  pride  in 
recording  the  contributions  made  to  sound  classical  learning  by  ministers 
and  members  of  our  own  church.  It  always  indicates  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  any  body  of  men  when  they  begin  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
mental  culture  of  the  generation  in  which  they  live.  They  are  not  only 
paying  a  debt  to  the  race,  but  are  laying  the  foundation  of  their  own  future 
prosperity  and  glory.  \fe  say  this  of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  United 
States,  with  pleasure.  The  period  of  its  first  aggressive  triumphs  having 
past,  the  spirit  of  intellectual  improvement  has  arisen  to  give  them  depth  and 
security.  It  is  the  second  historical  stage  of  the  church,  and  the  second  symp- 
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torn  of  its  permanence  and  utility.  No  denomination  of  Christians,  has,  with- 
in the  same  length  of  time,  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  literature  ;  and 
not  one,  in  this  country,  commands  at  present,  so  many  fountains  of  learn- 
ing for  both  sexes.  The  production  of  text-books  is  yet  another  step  in 
the  progress,  which  we  are  taking,  especially  when  they  are  of  a  class 
which  partakes  of  the  most  philosophic  methods  of  the  age.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars  of  Dr.  McClintock  we  rank  in  this  class.  We  risk 
nothing  in  placing  them  in  the  advance  of  similar  American  publications, 
in  their  philological  spirit  and  accuracy.  Dr.  McClintock's  intimacy  with* 
German  literature,  and  his  experience  as  a  professor,  enable  him  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  times,  and  to  anticipate  the  labors  of  others.  His  Second  Book 
io  Latin  is  a  proof  of  the  maturity  of  his  judgment.  After  recapitulating 
the  Syntax  of  the  First  Book,  he  furnishes  progressive  lessons  from  Csesar 
and  Cicero,  with  short  philological  notes  upon  words  and  phrases,  and  intro- 
duces a  system  of  exercises  upon  the  basis  of  the  extracts ;  enabling  the 
student  not  only  to  apply  the  grammatical  principles  upon  which  they  were 
analyzed,  but  to  form  his  Latinity  after  their  perfect  model.  A  vocabulary 
of  all  the  words  employed  is  added  at  the  end. 

21.  Notes  on  the  Twenty-five  Articles  of  Religion,  as  received  and  taught  by 
Methodists  in  the  United  States ;  in  which  the  doctrines  are  carefully 
considered,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
Rev.  A.  A.  JimesoQ,  M.  D.    Cincinnati :  Applegate  &  Co.     1853. 

We  regret  that  this  very  rare  book  has  reached  our  desk  too  late  to  re- 
ceive, in  this  number,  that  full  notice  which  its  undoubted  importance  de- 
mands. And  yet,  our  conviction  of  its  immediate  utility  will  not  permit  us  to 
wait  the  lapse  of  an  entire  quarter  without  announcing  its  appearance  to  our 
readers.  It  occupies  a  place  hitherto  totally  unsupplied  in  our  church  liter- 
ature, apd  of  which  the  want  has  been  almost  universally,  if  not  keenly 
felt.  It  is  a  systematic  digest  and  exposition  of  the  articles  of  faith  as  held 
by  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  comprising  their  three  principal  divi- 
sions. For  it  is  a  notable  fact,  that  though  they  differ  in  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion, they  harmonize  perfectly  in  the  main tai nance  of  these  articles.  Yet, 
although  they  have  set  forth  their  symbols,  there  never  has  been  a  book 
specially  devoted  to  their  consecutive  illustration.  The  author,  feeling  the 
necessity  in  his  own  case,  after  the  study  of  several  years,  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  meeting  it  for  others,  as  well  as  for  himself.  And,  if  we  may 
be  allowed,  upon,  as  yet,  a  superficial  examination  of  the  book,  to  express 
an  opinion,  he  deserves  the  thanks  and  the  patronage  of  the  entire  Metho- 
dist public.  He  is  a  thorough  Methodist  himself,  though  to  which  of  the 
branches  of  Methodism  he  belongs,  we  know  not,  nor  does  it  matter.  He 
is  well  read  and  judicious.  Each  of  the  Twenty-five  Articles  is  taken  up  in 
order ;  ail  of  their  members  are  explained  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
against  which  they  protest,  and  in  their  practical  relations  to  the  great  sys- 
tem of  revealed  truth  :  and  are  sustained  by  Scriptural  proofs.  The  man- 
ner and  style  are  well  adapted  to  their  object ;  and  their  object,  appears  to 
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08,  to  be  fully  accomplished ;  which  is,  to  present  •  clear,  concise,  and  yet 
comprehensive  view  of  the  fundamentals  of  oar  faith,  and  the  grounds  up- 
on which  they  rest.  Both  for  ourselves,  and  to  define  our  exact  position  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world,  it  is  an  invaluable  publication  ;  a  beautiful  duode- 
cimo of  407  pages,  with  a  copious  index  of  all  the  subjects  discussed.  Such 
a  book  will  do  more  to  make  well-informed  Methodists,  on  these  points, 
than  any  one  of  the  same  size  in  our  catalogues ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
find  its  way  throughout  our  Zion. 

22.  The  Way  of  Peace.  By  Henry  A.  Rowland.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1853. 

A  simple,  unpretending,  but  well  digested  and  useful  treatise  on  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects ;  peace  of  mind :  religious  peace.  It  is 
neither  doctrinal  nor  ethical,  but  spiritual  and  experimental.  Those  who 
sigh  for  spiritual  repose  will  find,  in  these  pages,  many  a  lesson  to  guide 
their  inquiries  and  to  comfort  their  souls. 

23.  The  Missionary  of  Kilmany  ;  being  a  memoir  of  Alexander  Paterson, 
with  notices  of  Robert  Edie.  By  Rev.  John  Baillie.  New  York  :  Carter  & 
Brothers.    1853. 

Another  jewel  added  to  the  crown  of  the  Redeemer.  Such  was  Mr. 
Faterson.  He  and  Robert  Edie  were  the  first  two  converts  under  the  min- 
istry of  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  Kilmany,  soon  after  his  own  memorable  change. 
Mr.  Paterson  was  a  weaver  by  trade.  He  became  an  eminent  Christian, 
and  afterwards,  a  home  missionary,  the  value  of  whose  labors  eternity 
alone  will  disclose.  After  Dr.  Chalmers  bad  removed  to  Edinburgh  and 
had  surveyed  the  extent  of  its  outcast  population,  amongst  others,  he  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  a  lady,  who  offered  to  support  a  missionary  whom 
he  might  select  to  labor  in  one  of  the  most  destitute  districts.  Alexander 
Paterson  was  his  choice,  and  though  an  unlettered  man,  for  twenty-five 
years,  he  scattered  the  goodly  seed  with  glorious  success  amongst  its  de- 
graded inhabitants.  His  labors  constitute  a  bright  page  in  the  missionary 
annals  of  the  day,  aod  a  hallowed  fragrance  embalms  his  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  neglected  thousands. 

24.  Water  from  the  Well-Spring ,  for  the  Sabbath  hours  of  afflicted  believers; 
being  a  complete  course  of  morning  and  evening  meditations  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year.  By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.  A.  New  York : 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1853. 

The  hours  of  affliction  are  not  only  hours  of  solitude,  but  of  severe  trial 
to  the  Christian.  They  require,  not  only  the  balm  of  sympathy,  but  the 
cordial  of  consolation ;  oft-repeated  and  special  consolation.  The  present 
tribute  to  the  suffering  people  of  God  is  designed  to  be  their  Sabbath  com- 
panion. It  is  not  only  adjusted  to  their  spiritual  wants,  but  to  their  bodily 
strength,  by  its  brief  requisition  upon  the  attention.  It  is  full  of  sweet 
soft  tones  from  the  inspired  harp.    Appropriate  Scriptural  themes  furnish 
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the  soul-supporting  meditation.    It*  origin  is  touching.    It  was  written  for 
the  Sabbath  communings  of  an  afflicted  sister,  now  in  heaven. 

25.  Spirit  Rapping  Unveiled  !  an  expose*  of  the  origin,  history,  theology, 
and  philosophy  of  certain  alleged  communications  from  the  spirit  world. 
With  illustrations.  By  Rev.  H.  Mattison,  A.  M.  New  York :  Mason  & 
Brothers.    1853. 

A  book  for  the  times,  and  a  well  aimed  shaft  at  one  of  the  most  bold, 
bare-faced  delusions  ever  concocted.  Its  presumption  and  audacity  fill 
the  mind  with  horror,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  professed  familiari- 
ty with  the  awful  realities  of  the  invisible  world.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to 
discredit  religion  and  to  unsettle  the  public  mind.  That  there  are  some 
well  attested  facts  in  its  history  does  not,  in  the  least,  justify  its  iniquitous 
pretensions.  It  is  nothing,  more  nor  less,  than  the  perversion  of  some  na- 
tural law  to  the  destruction  of  truth  and  holiness.  Mr.  Mattison  has  gone 
into  the  subject  filled  with  holy  indignation  at  the  vaun tings  of  this  child 
of  the  devil.  The  extravagant,  crack-brained  ravings  to  which  this  re* 
markable  hallucination  has  given  birth  have  received  from  him  a  severe 
rebuke.  The  principal  questions  raised  by  the  movement  are  discussed,  and 
the  developements  are  given  from  the  advocates  of  the  delusion  themselves. 
The  book  is  a  timely  and  powerful  antidote  to  this  wonderful  poison. 

26.  Abbeokula  ;  or  sunrise  within  the  tropics :  an  outline  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Yoruba  Mission.  By  Miss  Tucker.  New  York :  Carter 
and  Brothers. 

The  historj  of  this  recently  founded  and  populous  African  city,  and  of 
the  introduction  and  prosperity  of  Christianity  in  it,  is  given  by  Miss  Too* 
ker,  in  an  authentic  and  pleasing  manner,  and  is  replete  with  romantic  in* 
terest.  The  establishment  of  Christianity  in  that  remote  inland  city  is  full 
of  promise.  The  natives,  in  sagacity  and  thrift,  are  far  superior  to  many 
of  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  return,  from  Sierra  Leone,  of  about  300 
recaptured  slaves,  who  had  received  their  impressions  of  civilization  and 
religion  at  that  station,  was  the  origin  of  the  flourishing  mission  at  Abbe- 
okuta. 

27.  Christitm  Progress;  a  sequel  to  the  "  Anxious  inquirer  after  Salvation 
directed  and  encouraged."  By  John  Angell  James.  New  York:  Carter 
and  Brothers.     1853. 

A  deeply  interesting  tract,  from  one  of  the  most  practical  religious  wri- 
ters of  the  day,  on  the  following  topics ;  the  necessity ;  the  nature ;  the 
means ;  the  mistakes ;  the  hindrances ;  the  motives ;  the  encouragements 
to  progress  in  the  divine  life. 

28.  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,  By  Albert  Smith,  New  York:  G.P.Putnatn* 
1853 ;  is  a  graphic  description  of  various  adventures  in  ascending  its  summit 
That  of  the  author,  in  1801,  is  related  with  a  bold  hand,  portraying  with 
thrilling  vividness  the  perilous  passages  effected,  until  he  stood  on  the 
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crown  of  the  monarch  of  all  the  Alps ;  a  dizzy,  fearful  height ;  the  re- 
ward of  temerity,  and  a  labor  without  profit,  except  for  scientific  purposes ; 
more  to  be  appreciated  in  the  narrative  than  in  the  exploit. 

29.  Hand- Book  for  American  Travellers  in  Europe  ;  collated  from  the  best 
authorities ;  By  Bey.  Roswell  Park,  D.  D.,  President  of  Bacine  College, 
Wisconsin  ;  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam,  1853,  gives  very  minute  and  co- 
pious details  of  all  the  information  necessary  for  the  best  possible  tour  of 
the  Continent.  As  many  Americans  annually  make  it,  we  advise  them  to 
consult  this  convenient  and  reliable  Hand-book. 

30.  Essays  for  Summer  hours.   By  Charles  Lanman.  Third  edition  revised. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1853. 

These  effusions  are  from  a  pen  not  unknown  to  the  public.  Mr.  Lan- 
man, not  long  since,  favored  us  with  "  The  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster;"  a  work  on  which  we  have  expressed  an  opiuion.  These  essays  are 
sprightly  and  instructive.  They  are  disconnected,  suggested  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  season,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

31.  The  Claremoni  Tales;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Beatitudes ;  New  York : 
Carter  and  Brothers,  1853 ;  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  imbue  the  youthful 
mind  with  a  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  by  illustrative  stories.  All  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  inculcation  of  Scripture  doctrine  upon  the  minds 
of  children,  appreciate  the  necessity  and  effect  of  apt  representations.  This 
is  the  pious  design  of  the  author. 

32.  Stuyvesant ;  A  Fraoconia  Story  ;  By  the  author  of  the  Rollo  Books; 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers ;  1853,  is  one  of  Abbot's  serials  for  chil- 
dren. It  portrays  scenes,  more  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  moral 
sentiments  in  them,  than  to  impart  direct  moral  instruction.  And  we 
know  how  effectually,  in  the  bosoms  of  children,  these  sentiments  will  arise 
spontaneously  with  the  scenes  represented.  No  one  has  the  faculty  of  ad- 
dressing children  more  happily  than  the  Abbots ;  and  their  reputation  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  kind  of  sentiments  they  would  excite. 

33.  Justification  by  Faith.  A  sermon  delivered  before  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Oct.  20,  1852.  By  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Stearns,  D.  D.  Published  by  the 
direction  of  the  Synod.  Second  edition.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dcdd. 
1853. 

We  have  read  with  satisfaction  and  edification  this  admirable  discourse. 
The  doctrine  is  very  fully  explained  in  its  principal  points,  and  maintained 
by  sound  Scriptural  arguments.  The  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
as  here  stated,  is  divested  of  much  of  its  repulsiveness,  although  the  theolo- 
gical use  of  the  term  is  sharply  contended  for.  We  have  a  much  stronger 
objection  to  another  dogma  which  it  teaches ;  the  priority  of  regeneration  to 
faith,  although,  strange  to  say,  the  office  of  faith  in  justification  is  beauti- 
fully set  forth.    The  sermon  we  regard  as  decidedly  able. 
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34.  Open  Communion:  or  the  principles  of  restricted  coram  union  examined 
and  pro  red  to  be  unscriptural  and  false,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend. 
By  S.  W.  Whitney,  A.  M.,  late  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Westport, 
N.  Y.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1853. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  though  all  progress  is  not  necessarily 
good,  this  is  an  instance  in  which  it  is  undoubtedly  so.  Our  Baptist  breth- 
ren have  made  a  false  issue  with  other  Protestant  Churches,  and  they  must 
and  will  ultimately  see  it  and  abandon  it.  It  will  cost  them  many  a  strug- 
gle, but  the  rapidly  increasing  light  upon  the  true  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom and  Christian  fellowship  will  dispel  this  remnant  of  sectarian  bigotry. 
Let  them  bold  to  immersion,  let  them  hold  to  Calvinism,  but  do  not  let 
them  exclude  from  the  Lord's  Supper  those  whom  they  concede  to  be  the 
Lord's  people.  This  plea  for  open  communion  is  written  by  a  Baptist  mi- 
nister, and  addressed  to  the  Baptist  Church,  upon  the  basis  of  their  own 
principles.  A  Baptist  is  arguing  with  a  Baptist  on  an  alleged  error ;  and 
his  arguments  must  be  met,  or  the  absurdities  which  they  demonstrate 
roust  be  assumed ;  the  entire  Protestant  world  must  be  unchurched,  and 
close  communionists  be  the  sole  heirs  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ. 
This  is  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  and  he  who  draws  it  will  give  proof  of  bis 
strength.  We  recommend  it  to  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  South,  if  they 
are  willing  to  receive  a  piece  of  advice  from  the  North. 

35.  Hymns  for  schools  and  families,  specially  designed  for  the  children  of  the 
Church.  Edited  by  Thos.  O.  Summers.  Published  by  John  Early,  for 
the  Methodist  E.  Church  South.     1853. 

The  utility  of  a  collection  of  sacred  lyrics  for  children,  as  well  as  for 
adults,  is  founded  upon  reasons  so  obvious,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
urge  them  upon  those  who  are  likely  to  peruse  these  pages.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  inform  them,  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  untiring 
industry  and  that  union  of  qualities  so  happily  blended  in  our  present  book 
editor,  upon  the  general  plan  adopted  for  our  Church  Hymn-book.  Those 
in  that  hymn-book  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind  are  transferred  to  this, 
with  such  others  as  the  extensive  information,  sound  judgment  and  good 
taste  of  the  editor  enabled  him  to  select  from  widely  different  sources.  He 
has  done  it  upon  the  combined  principle  of  Watts  and  Wesley ;  not  only 
letting  the  hymns  down  to  children's  perception,  but  lifting  their  percep- 
tions up  to  a  higher  standard.  The  theology  and  style  of  the  hymns  make 
them  a  meet  adjunct  to  those  sung  in  the  congregation,  and  a  fit  training 
for  those  who  are  soon  to  succeed  them.  All  our  Sunday-schools  and  fami- 
lies should  employ  this  little,  cheap  songster  in  preparing  the  rising  gene- 
rations of  our  Zion  to  sing  the  high  praises  of  God. 
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ART.  IX. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


.  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  July,  1853  :  London.  I.  The  riv- 
ers of  Damascus.  II.  Armenian  Translation  of  Eusebius.  III.  On  the 
8amaritan  Pentateuch.  IV.  The  Sinaitic  Inscriptions.  V.  Collation  of 
the  Gospels.  VI.  The  Historians.  VII.  Syriac  Metrical  Literature.  VIII. 
The  Meaning  of  Scripture  Silence.  IX.  On  the  "  Running"  of  St.  Paul. 
•X.  Correspondence. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.  July,  1853.  I.  Characteristics,  Duties  and  Culture 
of  Women.  II.  Luctan  and  Christianity.  HI.  The  Relation  of  the  Gre- 
cian to  Christian  Ethics.  IV.  The  Religion  of  Geology.  V.  On  the  use 
of  the  Preposition  et'?  in  the  Phrases  (tr  xofaxpcpa.  And  d?  &txaU»<si*  ?<*% 
in  Rom.  5 :  18.  VI.  From  Antipatris  to  Emmaus.  VII.  The  Law  of 
Remorse  and  the  Law  of  Repentance :  or  the  Passage  from  Natural  to  Re* 
vealed  Religion.  VIII.  The  Certainty  of  success  in  Preaching.  IX.  Brit- 
schneider's  view  of  the  Theology  of  Schleiermacher. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review.  July,  1853.  I.  Idea  of 
the  Church,  (concluded  from  April  No.)  II.  The  Bible  in  the  Counting 
House.  HI.  Journal  and  Letters  of  Rev.  Henry  Martin,  B.  D.  IV.  The- 
ology in  Germany.    V.  The  General  Assembly. 

The  Evangelical  Review.  July,  1853.  I.  The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on 
Literature.  II.  The  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Confessions  of  Christen- 
dom. III.  Contribution  to  the  Christology.  IV.  Notes  on  Prophecy.  V. 
Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  VI.  Our 
Nation's  Jewels.  VII.  Letter  to  a  Sceptic.  VIII.  Our  Foreign  Missionary 
Operations.    IX.  Tischendorf 's  Edition  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  Theological  and  Literary  Journal.  July,  1853.  I.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith 
on  the  Geological  Theory.  II.  The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes'  notes  on  Revela- 
tions xx.  4-6.  III.  The  Princeton  Review  on  Millenarianism.  IV.  The 
Distastefulness  of  Christianity.  V.  English  Universities.  VI.  Dr.  Nevin's 
Pantheistic  and  Developemeot  Theories. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly.  January,  1853.  I.  Introductory.  II. 
The  Progress  and  Defects  of  Civilization.  III.  Modern  Sceptical  Tenden- 
cies. IV.  Daniel  Webster.  V.  Hebrew  Poetry.  VI.  Soul  Freedom. 
VII.  Religious  Biography. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review.    July,  1853.    I.  The  Bacon  of  the  Nine- 
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teenth  Century.  II.  Strong's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  III.  Daniel  Boone. 
IV.  Socrates.  V.  Exposition  of  I  Cor.  iii,  l-t7.  VI.  The  Heathen  and 
Mediaeval  Civilization  of  Ireland.  VII.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.  VIII. 
Father  Reeves.    IX.  Miscellanies. 

The  Electic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature.  September,  1853.  1. 
John  J£nox.  2.  Balzac  and  his  Writings.  3.  The  Bocarme  Tragedy.  4. 
Herman  Melville.  5.  Ampere  in  Philadelphia.  6.  The  Preacher's  Daugh- 
ter. 7.  The  Daughters  of  Charles  I.  8.  Chloroform.  9.  The  Prussian 
Court  and  Aristocracy.  10.  Traits  of  the  Trappists.  11.  Laplace  and 
Biot.  12.  Popular  Education  in  the  United  States.  13.  Political  Satires 
under  George  the  Third.  14.  Wainwright  the  Murderer.  15.  The  Coat 
of  Iniquity.  16.  Gillray's  Caricatures.  17.  The  Lady  Novelists  of  Great 
Britain. 

Putnam's  Monthly.  September,  1853.  1.  New  York  Church  Architec-' 
ture.  2.  Curiosities  of  Puritan  History :  Witchcraft.  5.  Salt  Lake  and 
the  New  Saratoga.  4.  The  Tree  of  Life,  (concluded).  5.  The  Lovers. 
6.  Statistics  and  Speculations  concerning  the  Pacific  Railroad.  7.  The 
day  owls  of  North  America.  8.  Wensley,  (continued.)  9.  Our  New 
President.  10.  Reminiscences  of  an  Ex-Jesuit,  (continued.)  11.  The 
Medical  Profession.  12.  The  Doom  of  Would-Be  Poets.  13.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  14.  London  Knockings. 
15.  From  the  Summer  Diary  of  Minerva  Tattle. 

The  National  Magazine.  September,  1853.  The  First  Methodist  Meet- 
ing-House  in  Ohio.  The  Charter  House.  Life  and  Times  of  Johnson. 
The  Death  of  Moses.  Lusie.  The  History  of  Sermons*  Ebenezer  Elliot 
A  Specimen  of  Wilber  Fisk.  Pascal — His  Life  and  Works.  The  Duel  of 
D'Esterne  and  Daniel  O'Connel.  Discords  in  Music.  "  Our  Father  who 
art  in  Heaven."  The  two  Prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie.  Wayside  Words. 
Chinese  Ladies'  Dinners  and  Love  Letters.  The  Australian  File.  The 
Member  for  Bumbletown,  and  his  Maiden  Speech.  Character  of  Rousseau. 
The  Vision  of  a  Godless  world.  Freestone  Quarries,  Portland,  Conn. 
The  Convalescent.    The  Emperor  Monk. 

The  Southern  Ladies  Companion.  This  Methodist  periodical,  continues 
its  welcome  monthly  visits.  Its  varied  and  interesting  contents,  render  it 
worthy  of  a  far  wider  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  Methodist  fami- 
ly in  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  which  can  afford  to  pay  its  very  mod- 
erate subscription  price. 

The  Sunday  School  Visitor.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  favour  of 
this  paper.  The  editorial  career  of  Dr.  Summers,  baa  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  General  Conference,  in  assigning  him  to  the  responsible 
post  which  he  occupies.  Would  that  every  family  under  Southern  Me- 
thodist influence,  would  consent  to  receive  this  delightful  and  instructive 
visitor,  into  their  homes.    Its  tendency  is  to  make  the  family  circle  more 
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wise,  religious,  and  happy.    And  we  are  pleased  to  learn  of  its  increasing 
prosperity.    May  it  continue  to  increase  a  thousand  foM. 

The  Stethoscope  and  Virginia  Medical  Gazette.  Edited  by  P.  Claiborne 
Gooch,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    Richmond,  Va.,  September,  1853. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Register  and  Literary  Companion.  July,  1853. 
Richmond.  ♦ 

The  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  New  York.  August, 
1853. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle.  Rev.  £.  R.  McGregor,  A.  M.,  Editor.  New 
York. 

The  Literary  World.  New  York.  September,  1853.  Its  literary  arti- 
cles are  able  and  reliable ;  and  its  literary  intelligence  full  and  valuable, 
to  all  classes  interested  in  the  issues  of  the  press. 

Norton's  Literary  Gazette.  September,  1853.  A  most  valuable  Month- 
ly record  of  the  latest  literary  intelligence  both  American  and  Foreign. 
Very  complete  in  its  various  departments ;  honest  and  independent  as  an 
internuncio  to  the  press  and  the  reading  public. 


We  have  received  the  following  pamphlets  ; 

Calmstorm,  The  Reformer.  A  Dramatic  Comment.  New  York :  W. 
H.  Tinson,  Printec    1853. 

Catalogue  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  Macon,  Georgia.  1852- 
1853. 

Premium  Essay  on  Agricultural  Education.  By  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Va. 
Second  edition.    J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Class-Mate.  Edited  by  H.  S.  Elliot,  a  Methodist  Class  Leader. 
Germantown,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers,  Students  and  Alumni  of  Emory  College,  Ox- 
ford, Georgia.     1853. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  being  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  Edu- 
cation, Foreign  Missions,  and  Publication.    June,  1853.     Philadelphia. 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Society :  Pre- 
sented at  New  York,  May  11,  1853. 

American  Edition  Household  Words:  a  journal  conducted  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail  $2  a  year.  New  York :  Published  by 
McElrath  &  Barker,  17  Spruce  street. 
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Ecclesiastical  Opposition-  to  the  Bible:  A  Serial  Sermon:  By  Thomas 
H.  Stockton.    Baltimore. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness  and  Sabbath  Miscellany.  Edited  by  Preachers 
of  the  Pittsburg  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Vol.  II.     August  1853,  No.  2. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  society  of  the  Alumni,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  public  hall,  June  29, 1853. 
By  James  P.  Holcombe. 

Address  delivered  before  the  State  Temperance  Convention  of  Georgia, 
at  Atlanta,  on  the  30th  June,  1S53.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Sasnett,  p/ofessor  of 
English  Literature,  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. 

Reading:  An  Address,  by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Young,  A.  M.  Delivered  be- 
fore the  pupils  of  the  Abbe  Female  Institute,  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  July 
15th,  1853. 


ART.  X. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANIES. 


The  Report  of  the  council  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  May  21st,  announces 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  French  and  English  discoverers  in  Assyria  du- 
ring the  past  year.  Vaulted  passages,  colonnades,  and  chambers  full  of 
valuable  relics  testify  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  French  explorers,  and 
a  large  collection  of  cylinders,  tiles,  ornaments,  vessels  of  beautiful  work- 
manship in  agate,  marble,  and  cornelian,  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Assyrian 
museum  in  Paris.  The  labors  of  our  countrymen  have  also  been  attended 
with  great  success.  In  one  letter,  Colonel  Rawlinson  gives  an  account  of 
a  bronze  lion  discovered  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  bearing  the  inscription,  '  Esar- 
haddon,  King  of  Kings,  conqueror  of  Misr  and  Cush  :'  (Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia.) Colonel  Rawlinson  has  at  length  received  the  long-expected  cylinder 
from  Kila  Shergat ;  a  splendid  document  consisting  of  800  lines  of  writ- 
ing, which  contains  the  bulletins  of  Tiglath-Pilesur  I.,  and  is  at  least  200 
years  older  than  any  other  document  yet  discovered.  Having  fairly  enter- 
ed upon  a  period  anterior  to  the  glories  of  Nineveh  and  Calah,  Colonel 
Rawlinson  says  he  does  not  despair  of  ascending  up  to  the  institution  of 
the  Monarchy.  The  writing  of  this  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pilesur  is  beN 
ter,  the  language  more  polished,  and  the  grammatical  distinctions  more 
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nicely  marked,  than  io  the  later  legends.  The  capital  city,  Aseur,  k  of 
course  the  Allassur  of  Genesis,  of  which  Arioch  was  king,  and  the  Tela* 
sur  of  the  Targums  which  is  used  for  the  Mosaic  Resen.  He  considers  the 
site  of  Nineveh  to  be  determinate^  fixed  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  Calah  at  Nim« 
rud,  and  Resen  at  Kila  Shergat. 

A  slab  of  Sennacherib's  recently  found  at  Nebbi  Yunus  is  of  much  inte- 
rest :  it  contains  an  account  of  two  campaigns,  later  apparently,  than  those 
chronicled  in  the  annals ;  one  against  Merodach  Baladan,  and  the  other 
against  the  confederated  kings  of  the  East,  among  whom  is  a  King  of  the 
Persians  whose  name  is  unfortunately  lost.  Colonel  Rawlinson  expresses 
himself  delighted  at  the  splendid  field  now  opening  out  in  the  examination 
of  the  debris  of  the  royal  library.  Here  he  has  found  fragments  of  alpha- 
bets, syllabaria,  and  explanations  of  ideographic  signs,  also  a  table  of  nota- 
tion with  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  signs,  elaborate  dissections  of  the 
Pantheon,  geographical  dissertations  explaining  the  ideographs  for  coun- 
tries and  cities,  designating  their  products,  describing  their  positions.  The 
principal  Asiatic  rivers  and  mountains  are  also  given.  There  are  treatises 
on  weights  and  measures,  divisions  of  time,  points  of  the  compass,  and 
lists  of  stones,  metals,  and  trees ;  also  what  appear  to  be  veritable  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries.  The  whole  collection  gives  a  curious  insight  into 
the  state  of  Assyrian  science. — Kitto's  Journal. 

m 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  April  13th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks  read 
a  paper  '  On  certain  ancient  Arab  Queens,' in  which  he  questioned  the  truth 
of  a  discovery  lately  announced  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  to  the  effect  that 
the  queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  was  the  ruler  of  a  northern  dis- 
trict of  Arabia,  at  no  great  distance  from  Palestine.  Dr.  Hincks  contend- 
ed that  we  had  the  best  authority  for  believing  that,  as  *  Queen  of  the 
South,'  she  did  really  come  to  Solomon,  '  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,'  probably  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  found  on  one  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  a 
queen  of  Arabia  paid  tribute  to  the  King  Pul  in  his  eighth  year,  infers  that 
the  country  called  Sheba  in  the  Bible  must  be  Arabia.  Dr.  Hincks  thinks 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  queens  of  Arabia  besides  the 
1  Chabiba,'  who  was  contemporary  with  Menahem,  and  that  many  such  are 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors  :  moreover,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  them- 
selves notice  a  second  Arab  queen  in  a  different  part  of  Arabia. 

Dr.  Hincks  stated,  further,  that  in  the  historical  inscription  of  Esa rh ad- 
don, od  a  hexagonal  cylinder  in  the  British  museum,  he  is  mentioned  a? 
having  conquered  Adumi  (evidently  Edom),  a  city  of  Arabia,  which  of 
course  lay  to  the  south  of  Palestine.  Esarhaddon  there  states  that  his  lath- 
er Sennacherib  had  formerly  taken  it,  and  concludes  by  saying,  that  he 
made  Zabna,  one  of  his  concubines,  its  queen,  and  imposed  on  it  a  tribute 
of  sixty  camels,  in  addition  to  the  tribute  which  his  father  had  exacted. 
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Mr.  Vaux  read  a  paper  '  On  the  Original  seat  of  the  Chaldees,'  in  which 
he  has  pointed  out  all  that*  was  known  concerning  them  from  the  earliest 
notices  in  the  Bible,  and  showed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  statements  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  Strata  and  Ptolemy,  coincided  remarkably  with  the 
identical  notices  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Vaux  then  examined  the  later  history 
of  the  same  people  during  the  period  in  which  the  Jewish  Kingdom  was 
in  most  direct  contact  with  Babylonia,  and  during  the  time  when  a  Chal- 
dean ruler,  Nebuchadnezzar,  invaded  and  conquered  Judea.  In  opposition 
to  the  theory  proposed  by  Professor  Huren,  and  still  retained  by  many 
writers  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Vaux  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Chaldean 
empire  of  Nebuchadnezzer  was  not  the  result  of  an  immigration  into  Ba- 
bylonia of  a  conquering  tribe  from  the  northern  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  but 
the  gradual  growth  of  many  centuries,  during  which  period  the  Bible  and 
profane  authors  are  equally  silent.  Mr.  Vaux  stated  that  in  his  opinion, 
this  immigration  from  the  north  was  a  pure  conjecture,  u abased  upon  any 
historical  data  an  J  at  the  same  time  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  account 
for  an  event  which  is  really  explained  sufficiently  by  the  indications  of  the 
earlier  history  of  this  people,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Bible.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper  Dr.  Hiocks  made  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Vaux,  and  stated  in  confirmation  of  it  that  on  earlier 
Assyrian  inscriptions  whieh  he  had  deciphered,  the  Chaldeans  are  men- 
tioned by  name  as  a  people  living  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  June  the  4th,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Rawlinson 
was  read,  containing  some  further  interpretations  of  the  interesting  monu- 
ment of  Tiglath-Pilesur  I.  He  encloses  a  list  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
King,  containing  twenty-five  names,  of  which  the  obelisk  King,  the  con- 
temporary of  Jehu,  is  the  15th.  He  expected  to  find  a  notice  of  the  build- 
ing of  Nineveh,  but  bad  not  succeeded.  The  camtol  of  the  empire  appear- 
ed to  be  Kila  Shergat,  to  which  the  names  of  Assur,  Ellasur,  Tel- An i  and 
Resen,  might  be  applied  indiscriminately.  The  Colonel  will  continue  to 
work  at  his  Scythic  memoirs,  though  he  has  been  drawn  off  recently  by 
the  Assyrian  discoveries. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  April  12th,  the  Rev.  J.  Turnbull  read  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Grotofend  in  which  he  says,  that  since  the  deciphering  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Behistun  (the  printing  of  which  may  be  expected  about 
the  autumn,)  he  has  deciphered  some  transcriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
one  of  which  contains  the  offer  of  the  King  to  let  his  son  be  burnt  to  death, 
in  order  to  ward  off  the  affliction  of  Babylon,  something  similar  to  what 
we  read  of  the  King  of  Moab,  2  Kings  iii.  27.  A  second  transcription  tells 
us  about  the  hanging  gardens  laid  out  for  his  consort.  To  these  Dr.  Groto- 
fend added  some  other  descriptions  which  elucidate  the  Babylonian  custom 
of  child  sacrifices,  as  illustrated  by  the  cylinders  published  by  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society. 
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At  the  same  society,  June  14th,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Oca 
Daw  trey,  Wilts,  containing  a  suggestion,  with  illustrations,  of  a  certain 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  what  concerns  the  sites  of  the  Holy 
Places. 

Mr.  Dawtrey's  idea  is,  '  that  to  every  event  of  our  Savior's  life  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  a  key  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  localities  of  the  events  thereby  determined,  whether  told  us  or  not. 
As  a  specimen,  take  that  of  Christ's  turning  water  into  wine,  which  the 
monks  have  placed  at  Kefr  Kenna,  and  Dr.  Robinson  at  Cana-el-Galel 
But  from  the  remarkable  coincidences  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  it  seems,  however,  to  have  occurred  at  Eanah  in  Asher;  and 
following  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  the  birth  of  Christ  probably  was  at 
Khan  Chimham,  by  Bethlehem,  in  the  way  to  go  into  Egypt,  and  so  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town  to  where  they  shew  us ;  the  appearance  of  the 
angels  to  the  shepherds  in  the  fields  of  Carmel,  in  Judah  ;  the  wise  men 
from  Padan-aram,'  &c. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  read  a  notice  of  some  mediaeval  travellers  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  how  interesting  these  early  records 
of  travel  are  when  looked  upon  as  forming  a  long  chain  of  evidence  regard* 
ing  the  vexata  quaestio  of  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  sites  ;  remarking  the 
real  difficulty  of  tracing  the  localities  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  to  that 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  to  do  which  we  have  no  documentary  evidence 
whatever.  There  is  reason  for  looking  with  suspicion  on  statements  which 
were  just  made,  three  hundred  years  after  the  period  to  which  trjey  refer- 
red, when  the  occupation  of  showing  the  holy  places  to  pilgrims  had  be- 
come an  office  of  profit,  instead  of  one  subject  to  persecution. 

The  relations  published  during  the  middle  ages  enable  us  to  trace  the 
continued  or  varying  connections,  as  it  may  be,  between  the  localities  and 
the  names  and  legends  attached  to  them,  and  how  both  continually  in- 
creased. 

The  Rev.  J.  Turnbull  read  a  paper  on  Hebron  and  the  cave  of  Mackpe- 
lah,  in  which,  after  detailing  the  history  of  the  city  and  cave — the  name  of 
the  first  of  which  he  derived  from  *  friend,'  an  epithet  of  Abraham's  as  the 
4  friend  of  God' — he  pointed  out  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  behold  how 
the  patriarch  and  his  sons  were  laid  in  the  tomb  appointed  for  all  living. 
Jacob's  body,  it  is  known,  was  embalmed  after  the  royal  fashion  in  Egypt: 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Hebrew  inscriptions  or  symbols  would  be 
found  in  the  coffin  or  mummy.  The  interest  of  such  a  discovery,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Joseph  himself,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Some  enchorial  or  hieratic  characters  might  have  accompanied  the  Hebrew, 
and  illustrations  might  be  obtaiued  both  of  the  Egyptian  and  of  the  He- 
brew characters  and  ideas  of  the  period,  so  important  in  relation  to  mo- 
dern discoveries  in  Assyria  and  Egypt.    'Palestine,'  he  remarked,  « alone 
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remains  now  to  be  explored,  as  the  middle  link  of  this  great  archaeological 
chain.' 

Dr.  Perkios,  of  Oroomiah,  announces  the  complete  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  into  both  ancient  and  modem  Syriac,  and  its  publica- 
tion through  means  which  were  furnished  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 

Norton1  s  Literary  Gazette. 

Chart  of  Columbus. — An  old  picture  dealer  has  lately  sold  to  the  Spanish 
government,  for  4000  fr.,  the  chart  which  the  pilot  of  Columbus,  Juan  de 
la  Cossa,  used  in  his  voyage  to  the  new  world.  It  was  formerly  in  one  of 
the  public  libraries  of  Spain,  and  when  the  galleries  and  churches  of  that 
country  were  ravaged  by  Marchal  Soult,  it  fell  into  his  hands,  with  "The 
Conception,"  by  Murillo,  and  various  other  spoils. — Norton. 

Boston  Athrencum. — It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  volumes  now  belon^- 
ing  to  this  library  is,  by  actual  count,  55,567,  exclusive  of  the  collections  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  of  the  American  Academy  df  Arts  and 
Sciences,  both  of  which  are  located  in  the  building  of  the  Athseneum.  The 
Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray  has  recently  presented  to  the  Athseneum  a  copy  of 
Lord  Kingsborough's  celebrated  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico. — Nor* 
ton's  Lit.  Gazette. 

In  a  former  notice  of  the  Boston  Athseneum  (vol.  iii.  p.  83,)  we  alluded 
to  another  munificent  gift  which  that  library  had  received  from  a  liberal 
citizen  of  Boston.  We  underrated,  however,  the  value  of  the  donation. 
Gould's  "  Birds  of  Europe,"— (not  of  Egypt  as  the  types  made  us  say,)  and 
Piranesi's  Rome  are  alone  worth  nearly  $1000,  and  the  whole  collection, 
amouutiug  to  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  of  similar  costly  character,  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  twice  that  sum. — Norton's  Lit.  Gazette. 

m 

Boston  (Mass.)  Mercantile  Library  Association. — The  thirty-third  annual 
report  of  this  association,  for  the  year  ending  April  1853,  has  recently  been 
printed.  It  shows  that  the  library,  in  all  its  various  departments,  has  ne- 
ver been  in  a  more  vigorous  condition  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  2175 
volumes  have  been  added  to  its  shelves  during  the  past  year,  so  that  it  now 
owns  13,626  volumes.  Thirty-three  magazines  and  reviews,  exclusive  of 
newspapers,  are  taken  at  the  reading-room.  The  society  now  numbers 
2215  members. — Norton's  Lit.  Gazette. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  Gazette,  for  the  following  interesting  item 
of  intelligence: 

Petersburg  (Vir^.)  Library  Association. — An  enterprising  society  has  just 
been  organized  under  this  name,  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  has  obtained 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  of  the  state.  We  have  received 
a  copy  of  their  charter,  constitution,  and  by-laws,  and  a  private  letter, 
which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  gives  us  additional  particulars  con- 
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ceraing  the  plans  of  the  association.    The  correspondent  to  whom  we  refer, 
remarks  as  follows : 

"  We  have  leased  a  hall  and  two  rooms ;  the  hall  to  be  divided  by  galle- 
ries, where  the  books  are  to  be  deposited,  and  the  lower  part  is  to  be  a  lecture 
room.  The  rooms  are  to  be,  the  one  a  reading  room  for  newspapers,  &c., 
the  other  to  be  a  conversation  room.  We  have  subscribed  to  $  200  worth 
of  papers,  reviews,  &c.  We  propose  to  have  a  series  of  lectures  next  win- 
ter. A  committee  of  three  is  now  engaged  in  selecting  books  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  first  of  October.  We  hope  to  purchase  about  4000  volumes, 
which  we  estimate  will  average  in  value  $1  each.  The  plan  is  to  get  valu- 
able Works  of  Reference,  books  not  accessible  here,  and  standard  works, 
and  to  exclude  all  trash  as  far  as  possible.  Ours  is  not  distinguished  as  a 
reading  community ;  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  library  will  gradually  tend  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  and  literary  refinement.  We  have  a  good  libra- 
rian, Thomas  S.  Pleasants,  intelligent  and  of  pleasant  address.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  may  gradually  increase  our  means,  enlarge  our  stock  of  books,  and 
perhaps  eventually  acquire  a  suitable  building  of  our  own.  But  the  enter- 
prise is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  indulge  in  any  very  sanguine 
anticipations." 

The  American  Oriental  Society  have  just  published,  through  Messry.  G. 
P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  the  second  number  of  the  third  volume  of  their  Trans- 
lations. In  addition  to  a  variety  of  learned  philological  articles,  it  contains 
much  information  of  general  interest  in  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  East, 
and  recent  intelligence  concerning  various  departments  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture.— Norton's  Lit.  Gazette. 

The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  have  issued  the  se- 
cond No.  of  their  Bulletin  (Putnam  publisher).  It  contains  two  valuable 
papers ;  the  first  by  Dr.  Kane,  on  "  Access  to  an  open  Polar  sea  along  a 
North  American  meridian,"  accompanied  by  an  excellent  circumpolar  chart 
projected  from  Petermann,  Berghens  and  other  authorities:  the  second  pa- 
per is  by  Mr.  Dudley,  on  the  **  Growth,  Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton," 
which  for  the  value  of  its  statistics  and  the  amount  of  information  which 
it  contains  in  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  can  scarcely  be  too  widely  dif- 
fused.— Norton's  Lit.  Gazette. 

One  who  should  travel  a  hundred  miles  from  Mosul  would  need  to  use 
four  different  languages ;  out  of  the  cities  you  will  scarcely  meet  with  a 
lad  in  his  teens  who  is  not  familiar  with  two.  A  company  of  five  break- 
fasting together  at  Gezireh  was  found  to  be  in  the  daily  use  of  nine  dialects 
of  five  different  languages. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOREIGN. 

We  have  had  much  pleasure,  says  Kitto,  (Jour.  Sac.  Lit.)  in  observing 
the  advertisement  of  an  intended  translation  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction 
into  the  French  language,  from  the  house  of  M.  Borond  of  Geneva.  This 
is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  circumstance,  as  it  is  very  rarely  that 
any  English  theological  work  is  translated  into  French.  The  prospectus  of 
this  enterprise  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  document.  It  states  that  for 
several  years  the  need  had  been  experienced  of  enriching  the  theology  of 
the  French  language  with  scientific  works,  the  absence  of  which  had  been 
severely  felt.  In  default  of  original  works  it  had  been  thought  good  to 
make  translations  from  those  of  countries  whose  theological  literature  was 
better  provided  in  this  respect.  The  rich  productions  of  German  theologi- 
cal science  lay  ready  for  its  appropriation  ;  but  an  unwillingness  to  fami- 
liarize the  public  mind  with  the  daring  independence  of  German  investiga- 
tion, prevented  this  resource  from  being  so  freely  used  as  might  have  been 
expected.  England,  and  particularly  Scotland,  have  acted  differently  in  this 
respect.  Many  works  of  a  high  order  were  translated  from  the  German. 
These  found,  at  first,  only  prepossessed  and  timid  readers  ;  but  by  degrees 
the  new  taste  was  formed,  and  for  the  most  important  of  these  works  a 
ready  circulation  is  now  expected  and  experienced.  The  serious  studies 
thus  received  a  new  impulse,  which,  after  having  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  good  scholars,  has  ended  by  giving  place  to  remarkable  and  able 
men,  highly  appreciated  even  in  that  Germany  which  has  been  in  this  re- 
spect as  a  mother  to  them. 

This  new  theology,  although  the  offspring  of  German  theology,  has  al- 
ways preserved  a  character  of  its  own,  impressed  upon  it  by  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  a  piety,  healthy  because  practical.  It  distinguishes  itself  by 
a  strong  and  sincere  adhesion  to  the  fundamentals  of  true  Christianity,  and 
by  the  strictness  of  its  orthodoxy.  It  distinguishes  itself,  above  all,  by  great 
prudence  in  the  presence  of  the  new  tendencies  which  move  modern 
thought. 

The  writer  then  enlarges  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  theological 
critic  by  these  new  conditions ;  showing  that,  among  other  matters,  he 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  German  science  and  its  vast  resources  of 
erudition,  in  order  to  resist  its  encroachments  with  equal  arms,  and  to  be 
able  to  turn  against  it  the  weapons  it  has  audaciously  directed  against  the 
eternal  gospel.  It  was  then  necessary  to  review  agaip  its  sources,  to  exa- 
mine its  hypotheses,  to  verify  with  care  all  its  results,  to  gather  up,  to  se- 
lect, to  classify,  to  recapitulate— in  a  word,  it  was  necessary  to  open,  with 
a  circumspect  but  firm  step,  a  new  road,  shunning  all  dangers  and  sur- 
mounting all  difficulties. 
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A  prospectus,  with  specimens,  has  been  issued,  of  a  new  work  on  the 
Messianic  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  Robert  Wolf,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  it  is  stated  that  the  author  (a  Christian  Jew)  enjoys  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Professor  Eadie.  The  work  will  exhibit  the  Hebrew 
text  with  a  literal  translation  and  a  critical  exposition,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Rabinnical  commentators  and  German  critics*  and  will  include 
a  vindication  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  It  is  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Son,  London. 

There  is  announced  for  publication  a  work  entitled  "  Hip  poly  tus  and  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  Third  Century ;"  with  an  analysis  of  the  newly 
discovered  Greek  Manuscript,  and  a  Translation  of  all  its  important  parts: 
by  W.  Elfe  Taylor,  author  of  *  Popery ;  its  Character  and  Crimes.' 

Messrs.  Nisbet  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  '  History  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Hungary,9  compiled  from  authentic  documents.  The  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  work  will  be  similar,  it  is  said,  to  that  of  the  '  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  in  which  case  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  a  highly  interesting  branch  of  literature. 

A  specimen  of  the  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  contemplated  by  the 
Edinburgh  section  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  has  been  issued.  It  is  a 
royal  4to.,  with  the  text  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  with  very  ample  mar- 
ginal references.  The  left  hand  margin  contains  verbal  references,  or  all 
instances  in  which  the  word  or  phrase  occurs  in,  what  is  judged  to  be,  its 
sense  in  the  passage.  The  right  hand  contains  doctrinal  references.  When 
the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  is  doubtful,  references  are  given  for  the 
different  senses  in  which  it  may  be  taken.  The  order  of  the  references, 
both  verbal  and  doctrinal,  is,  first  those  in  the  same  chapter  or  book  ;  next, 
those  of  other  writings  of  the  same  author ;  next,  those  of  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  order ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  order.  In  the  last  case,  when  the  verbal  reference  is  more 
pointed  to  any  particular  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  is  marked.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  commence  with  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  two  volumes  for  1853,  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library 
are  now  ready  ;  viz :  Muller  on  the  doctrine  of  Sin,  Vol.  II.,  and  Giesler's 
Compendium  of  Eccl.  History,  Vol.  III. 

Infiidelity ;  its  Aspects,  Causes,  and  Agencies.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pearson,  Eyemouth,  Scotland.  8vo.  This  Essay  obtained  the  prize  of  one 
hundred  pounds  recently  offered  by  the  council  of  the  British  Organization 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet  has  in  the  press,  '  The  Fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  chronologically  considered,'  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
adjustment of  sacred  and  profane  chronology. 

« 

Messrs.  Seileys,  have  published  the  first  volume  of  their  l  Church  Histo- 
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rians  of  England,  from  Bede  to  Foxe.'  The  series  will  be  comprised  in 
sixteen  large  8vo.  volumes,  containing  all  the  English  writers  of  credit  on 
Church  History,  from  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Bede,  down  to,  and  inclusive 
of,  the  times  of  the  Reformation.  The  Pre-Reformation  series,  being  one 
half  of  the  whole,  will  contain  the  writers  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times 
down  to  Walsingham. 

An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Alfred  Barry, 
M.  A.,  Sub-warden  of  Trinity  College,  Gleualrnond.    Parker  &  Son. 

Phraseological  and  explanatory  nofes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     By  Rev.  T.  Preston,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  commentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  for  the 
use  of  students,  conducted  by  several  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  to  be  followed  by  a  commentary  on  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament.    Parker  &  Son. 

In  press,  The  New  Testament  according  to  the  authorized  version.  "With 
a  commentary  for  geoeral  readers.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  B.  D. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  with  a  criti- 
cally revised  text,  various  readings,  and  a  critical  and  exegetical  commen- 
tary in  English.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  B.  D. 

We  have  seen  few  works  of  importance  noticed  as  coming  forth  recently 
from  the  German  press. 

The  very  useful  and  beautifully  printed  Polyglotl  for  ordinary  use,  pre- 
pared by  Stier  and  Theile  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion  ;  an- 
other part  has  recently  appeared.  This  work  (Polyglotten  Bibel  zumprak- 
tischen  Handgebrauch)  is  strongly  recommended  to  Biblical  students. 

The  very  learned  and  indefatigable  Ewald  of  Gottengen  meets  with  de- 
served success,  says  a  correspondent  of  Kitto's  Journal,  in  the  acceptance 
which  his  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  has  secured  with  the  best  judges  in 
the  world  of  learning.  His  first  volume  reached  a  second  edition  in  1851 ; 
the  second  came  to  hand  a  day  or  two  since.  In  revising  his  labours,  the 
author  finds  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  work,  already  not  in- 
considerable. This  is  the  only  history  of  the  people  of  God  that  can  fur- 
nish the  theological  student  with  the  materials  that  are  now  requisite  for  a 
thorough  investigation  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  very  many  mo- 
mentous questions  opened  respecting  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  by  the 
learning  of  Germany.  Ewald's  work,  while  it  takes  a  position  in  the  van- 
guard of  learning  and  thought,  is  written  in  a  reverent  and  conservative, 
as  well  as  thoroughly  searching  and  truth  loving  spirit. 

From  the  same  source  we  derive  the  following  information,  which  we 
regard  as  quite  significant  and  important ; 

The  Teyler  institution  of  Harlem  has  proposed  as  the  subject  of  its 
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prize  essay  for  1853,  a  point  which  shows  that  its  conductors  are  aware  of 
the  actual  condition  of  a  great  theological  question,  and  are  desirous  to  keep 
pace  with,  as  well  as  do  something  to  guide  the  progress  of  religious  in* 
quiry.  These  are  the  terms  which  they  employ  and  which  we  publish, 
the  rather  because  we  should  be  glad  to  find  competitors  appear  in  Eng- 
land, (why  not  America  also,) and  still  more  glad  to  know  that  the  laurel 
had  been  plucked  by  an  English  hand.  *  To  the  most  important  questions 
which  in  the  last  few  years  have,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  been  much  dis- 
cussed, excited  great  interest,  occasioned  very  different  views,  and  produc- 
ed widely  distant  results  in  the  theological  world,  belongs  undoubtedly  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  theological 
section  of  the  Teyler  Institution  think  that  in  the  prevailing  divergency  of 
opinions  on  this  subject,  they  shall  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  day,  enrich 
theological  science,  and  promote  the  good  of  the  church,  if  they  endeavor 
to  make  the  matter  more  clear  and  more  definite.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
pose for  answer  the  following  questions : — 

'  First.  Have  we  grounds  for  regarding  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
as  inspired  in  the  sense  which  involves  the  infallibility  of  the  writers  :  and 
does  inspiration  imply  infallibility  ? 

4  Secondly.  What  does  history  teach  both  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  the  modifications  which 
have  been  made  in  that  doctrine  ?  and  what  inference  touching  the  essence 
and  the  importance  of  that  doctrine,  may  be  hence  deduced  ? 

*  Thirdly.  Does  Christian  faith  stand  in  indissoluble  connection  with  the 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  apostles  ?  or  have  we  other  and  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  authority  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  on 
which  that  faith  is  safely  grounded  V 

The  prize  is  a  gold  medal  worth  four  hundred  florins. 


AMERICAN. 

A  guide  to  English  composition ;  or,  one  hundred  and  twenty  subjects 
analysed,  and  illustrated  from  analogy,  history,  and  the  writings  of  cele- 
brated ancient  and  modern  authors,  to  teach  the  art  of  argumentation,  and 
the  developement  of  thought.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Bremer.  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 
New  York. 

A  new  work  by  Dr.  John  Brown  on  Galatians,  republished  by  the  Car- 
ters, New  York. 

Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  announce  the  following  works  as  in  press,  and 
shortly  to  be  published. 
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Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and  arranged,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  assist  in  literary  composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom."  A  new  edition  revised  and  enlarged  by 
an  American  editor. 

The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot ;  or  Rabant  and  Bridane,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.    Translated  from  the  French  of  L.  Bungener.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  With  notes.  By  Julius  Charles  Hare, 
A.M. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  series  of  sermons 
preached  at  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  By  Rev.  Frederick  Den i son  Mau- 
rice, Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  King's  College.  London : 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

History  of  Church  Music  in  America ;  treating  of  its  peculiarities  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  its  legitimate  use  and  its  abuse;  with  criticisms,  cursory  re- 
marks and  notices  relating  to  composers,  teachers,  schools,  choirs,  societies, 
conventions,  books,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  240.  By  Nathaniel  D.  Gould.  (Gould 
&  Lincoln,  Boston.) 

The  Conflict  of  Ages ;  or,  the  great  debate  on  the  moral  relations  of 
God  and  man.  By  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.  (Philips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 


RELIGIOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

m 

Events  move  rapidly  in  the  intellectual  world  of  Germany.  With  the 
sober-minded  and  slow-going  people  of  England,  Strauss  and  Rationalism 
are  the  latest  phase  of  theological  raonstrousness.  Yet,  while  many  grave 
divines  are  somnolently  pondering  over  the  theory  of  the  former,  almost 
hopeless  of  comprehending  it,  and  while  others  indignantly  admire  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  latter  eviscerates  the  gospel  narratives  of  the 
miraculous,  and  from  a  living  reality  reduces  them  each  to  a  caput  mortuum, 
these  fearful  names  have,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  become  innocuous  sha- 
dows, having  passed  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  professor's  chair,  into  the  lum- 
ber-room of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  in  whose  hortus  siccus  they  stand 
arranged  and  ticketed,  as  materials  towards  a  course  of  lectures,  an  article 
of  review,  or  an  evanescent  volume. — Foreign  Correspondent  of  Kitto's 
Journal. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  United  Presbyterian  church  to  extend  their  mis- 
sion at  Old  Calabar.  This  mission,  situated  about  100  miles  east  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Niger,  has  been  in  operation  seven  years.    It  consists  of  four 
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ordained  missionaries,  several  European  teachers,  and  six  Dative  assistants. 
The  places  occupied  are,  Duke  Town,  Creek  Town,  and  Old  Town,  which 
lie  on  the  Old  Calabar  river,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  and  which 
are  visited  by  ships  from  Liverpool,  which  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  palm 
oil.  At  Creek  Town,  King  Eyo  has  cordially  befriended  the  missionaries. 
He  is  to  be  seen,  when  the  hymn  is  announced  to  be  sung,  getting  on  his 
spectacles  and  seeking  out  the  hymn.  The  missionaries  address  the  people 
in  their  own  tongue.  A  considerable  number  of  books  have  been  prepared 
in  Efix,  and  are  in  useful  operation.  Besides  catechisms  and  primers  there 
are  a  system  of  Geography,  a  book  of  Scripture  passages,  a  history  of  Jo- 
seph, and  a  New  Testament  history.  We  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  time  for  favoring  long-neglected  Africa  is  at  hand.  Various  things 
seem  to  indicate  this.  The  special  attention  which  has  of  late  been  given 
to  African  geography ;  the  expeditions  which  are  now  engaged  in  explo- 
ring this  vast  continent  ;  the  important  discoveries  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  its  central,  eastern,  and  southern  regions;  the  fact  that  monthly 
steamers  now  visit  the  chief  places  on  the  western  coast :  the  all  but  total 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  that  horrid  thing  which  has  devoured  for 
ages,  and  the  impulse  which  is  about  to  be  given  to  the  trade  in  palm  oil, 
the  staple  commodity  of  western  Africa  ;  all  seem  to  show  that  the  finger 
of  God  is  poiuting  attention  to  that  long-neglected  and  deeply-wronged 
land. 

1 

The  Church  Missionary  Record  for  June  (English,)  announces  cheering 
results  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  at  Lagos  by  the  British.  Lagos 
is  about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Bndagry.  It  is  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous town,  having  water  communication  far  into  the  interior,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast.  It  has  been  hitherto  a  great  centre  of 
evil,  the  head-quarters  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  from  whence 
suffering  has  been  dealt  forth,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  on  the  surrounding 
nations.  Expelled  from  Lagos,  that  inhuman  traffic,  under  which  Africa 
has  so  long  and  grievously  suffered,  is  extinct  along  the  coast,  and  Lagos  is 
now  a  missionary  station,  the  landing  place  of  our  missionaries,  and  our 
door  of  access  into  the  interior.  The  taking  of  Lagos  by  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land is  a  circumstance  which  should  inspire  every  true  Christian,  and  par- 
ticularly every  friend  of  Africa,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God. 

Dr.  Medhurst,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  London  society  in  China, 
who  has  been  engaged,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bridgeman  and  others,  many 
years,  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language,  has  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  work. 

Romanism,  says  a  contemporary  Journal,  is  not  maintaining  its  ground 
in  Texas.  Some  eighteen  years  ago  it  was  the  only  religion  tolerated  by 
law.  Now,  it  has  thirty  churches,  twenty-five  priests,  six  literary  institu- 
tions, and  an  estimated  population  of  thirty  thousand;  while  Protestantism, 
which  eighteen  years  ago  was  an  illegal  heresy,  has  twenty-seven  thousand 
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communicants,  i.  e.,  twelve  thousand  Methodists,  eight  thousand  Baptists, 
six  thousand  Presbyterians,  one  thousand  Episcopalians,  and  about  three 
hundred  thousand  adherents  among  the  population. 

We  learn  from  the  same  source  the  following  concerning  Religion  in 
High  Places.  We  rejoice  to  see  it  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  presi- 
dential mansion  is  a  house  of  prayer.  God  is  constantly  recognized  at  the 
table,  daily  social  devotions,  attendance  on  Sabbath  mornings  by  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  are  maintained,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  is 
thus  insured  on  that  distinguished  family,  if  not  on  the  whole  land,  instead 
of  the  malediction  uttered  against  the  families  that  call  not  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

American  Colonization  Society. — The  receipts  of  this  society,  during  the 
mouth,  ending  June  20,  were  $  6,542,  including  a  donation  of  $  5,000  from 
David  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Rodney.  Mississippi,  and  another  of  $200  from  Dr. 
Steven  Duncan,  of  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Weslcyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada. — The  thirteenth  annual  coufer- 
euce  of  this  branch  of  the  Methodist  church  has  lately  been  held  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton.  After  deducting  the  losses  occasioned  by  deaths,  removals, 
expulsions,  &c,  the  increase  over  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  twenty  - 
five  hundred.  • 

A  revival  of  religion  among  the  Methodists  in  southern  France,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Nismes,  is  said  to  be  progressing. 


METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN. 


The  BOOK  AGENT  takes  this  method  to  inform  all  parties  con- 
cerned, that  the  following  BOOKS,  of  our  own  publication,  are  kept 
and  on  sale  at  the  Depository,  No.  219,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  95,  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  MINISTERS  AJTD  MERCHANTS. 
HYMNS. 


Twelve  Mo. 

Velvet,  with  cases, 

$6  60 

Bevel  boards,            ... 

2  75 

Bevel  boards,  with  clasps, 

3  50 

Turkey  Morocco,      - 

2  75 

Morocco  extra,  with  ritual, 

2  40 

tt            u             ... 

2  25 

Roan,  with  ritual, 

1  25 

Sheep,  marble  edges,     " 

1  20 

Sheep,              - 

1  00 

Twenty-four  Mo. 

Velvet,  with  cases, 

$4  00 

Bevel  boards,            ... 

2  25 

Bevel  boards,  with  clasps, 

2  88 

Turkey  Morocco,      - 

I  50 

Moro  co  extra,          - 

I  25 

"        tucks.         ... 

1  20 

Roan  eoibofsed,  gilt  edges, 

75 

Roan  embossed,       ... 

60 

Sheep,               - 

50 

Seventy-two  Mo. 

Volvet,  with  cases, 

$3  30 

Morocco  extra,          ... 

»0 

Morocco  tucks,          - 

80 

Roan,  gilt,        .... 

60 

Roan,                .... 

40 

Sheep,                        ... 

35 

SONGS  OF  ZION. 

Morocco,           - 

90 

Sheep,  rolled  edges, 

50 

Sheep,               .... 

40 

LITTLE   HYMN  BOOKS. 
For  Sunday  Schools. 

Paper  covers,  50  cents  per  dozen,  100  for 

$3  75. 
Muslin,  or  half  bound,  75  cts.  per  dozen, 

100  for  $5. 
Bound  and  lettered  on  back,  $  1  per  doz. 
Wjsley's  Catechisms,  No.  1,  2  and  3. 
Capers'  "  No.  1  and  2. 


Wesley's  Sermons,  4  vols.,  fancy,    $3  Of 
"  "        4     •«       sheep,      2  8a 

"  "        4     "       inu«lin,    2  75 

"  "        4     "       in  tracts,  1  Zb 

Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee,    •         15* 
Life  of  J.  W.  Childs,         -        -  7» 

Carvosso,  Southern  edition,       -  4* 

Fletcher's  Appeal,  Southern  edition,     46 
Family  Government,        -  3f 

Summers  on  Baptism,       -  65 

Summers'  Strictures  on  Infant  Bap- 
tism, per  100,  $4,     each    6 
Summers  on  Holiness,       -         -  25 
Methodism  in  Earnest,              -          1  00 
Dairyman's  Daughter,  Southern 

edition,         ....  30 

Beanehamp  on  Itinerancy,       -  25 

Beauchamp  on  Eternal  Sonship,  30 

Heart  Blossoms,  by  Mrs.  Cross.  25 

Discipline,      -  25 

Ritual,  octavo,  morocco,  -  1  25 

"      shaved  sheep,  rolled  edges,       80 
Appeal   of  Southern    Commis- 
sioners, -  25 
Southern  Organisation  and  Ap- 
peal, bound  together,              -  $0 
Quarterly  Review,  from  1  to  C  vols., 

bound,  ....  ^ 

General  Minutes,  1845  to  1853, 
General  Conference  Journals, 

1846  to  '60,  muslin, 
Methodist  Church  Property  Case, 
muslin,  .... 

Methodist Chiych  Property  Case, 
paper,  .... 

S.  S.  Visitor,  1851  k  '52,  bound,  each 
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SO 
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SO 

50 
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Hymns  of  different  sizes,  bound  in  velvet, 
with  and  without  cases,  Bevel  Boards, 
with  and  without  clasps. 

Clarke's  and  Benson's  Commentaries. 

Wesley's  and  Fletcher's  Works. 

Benson's  and  Watson's  Works. 

Wesley's  Testament  and  Moodj  's  Testa- 
ment. 

Ralston's  Elements  of  Divinity. 

Bascom's  Sermons. 

Cross  of  Christ,  by  Bascom. 

Ladies'  Companion. 


With  a  General  Assortment  of  METHODIST  BOOKS. 
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Thi»  book  U  under  no  ciroinntlmoi 
taken  from  the  Building 
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